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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  general  impressioo,  ihti  an  hnpafftial  and  aocnrate  biiK 
{Tiphj  of  the  Emperor. Napoleon  does  sot  eii8t»  aid  that  Or 
Walter  Scott,  in  his ''  lifq  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^*'  did  kjiutioe 
to  his  8ab|ect,  authorises  an  endearoor  to  supply  that  defect  and 
repair  that  iii|ostice.  In  the  body  and  appendix  of  the  irork, 
the  first  Tolome  of  which  is  now  submitted,  to  the  public,,  this 
double  eligect  is  attempted. 

The  fame  and  amiableness  of  the^author  of  Wayerley>  since 
th€y  give  importance  to  his  errors  and  effect  to  his  detraction, 
are  far  from  alleviating  his  faults  as  an  historian..  His  name  is 
less  glorious  than  that  of  Napoleon ;  his  memory  less  sacred  than 
truth. 

It  may  be  that  the  causes  of  his  failure  in  one  walk  of  literature, 
were  the  sources  of  his  success  in  another.  Bat  a  bigoted  and 
fantastic  le^  for  the  hereditary  privileges  of  rank  and  royalty, 
when  displayed  ostentatiously  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  mis- 
chievously obtruded  on  the  business  of  nations,  is  not  the  less 
absurd  and  offensive,  that,  transmitted  through  the  twilight  of 
romance,  it  has  conduced  to  the  creation  or  embellishment  of 
unreal  characters  and  fictitious  scenes.  Their  music  and  inno- 
cence, although  they  qualify  the  choristers  of  Rome  to  fill  with 
harmony  the  domes  of  temples,  and  to  touch  with  ecstacy  the 
forms  of  devotion,  would  not  exempt  them  from  pity  and  aver* 
sioo,  should  they  go  forth  into  the  world  and  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  bearded  men. 


VI  PREFACE. 


The  propriety  of  annexiog  to  a  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
an  examinatioii  of  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  enforced  by 
several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  that  work  contro- 
verts the  assertions  of  Napoleon  respecting  matters  of  his  per- 
sonal experieaoe,  in  the  sketches  which  he  dictated  of  bis  own  life ; 
and  so  Car  raises  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  is  essential  to 
a  jost  estimation  of  his  moral  character.  In  the  next  place,  for 
an  unknown  writer  to  demand  of  the  public  the  acceptance  of 
his  own  narrative  and  the  rejection  of  that  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  popular  author  of  his  age  without  demonstratuig  the  fellacy 
of  one  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  other,  would  be  a  proceeding 
as  presumptuous  as  the  example  of  Norvins  has  proved  it  to  be 
vain.  (1) 

An  engineer,  rather  than  see  his  fortress  overcrowed  and 
commanded,  will  not  hesitate  to  demolish  a  neighbouring  edifice, 
however  costly  its  materials  or  curious  its  worknumship ;  how- 
ever pompously  its  foundations  may  be  laid  in  the  earth,  or 
gracefully  its  spires  may  spring  into  the  air. 

Again ;  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  scheme  of  the  great  no- 
velist embraced  such  misrepresentations  as  he  could  decently  re- 
peat, or  plausibly  imagine,  their  correction  will  counteract,  in  its 
most  imposing  form,  and  by  a  single  operation,  a  diversified  mass 
of  historical  falsehood,  and  establish  in  the  reader's  mind,  vari- 
ous and  important  truths.  It  is  observed  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
**  the  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  wooing  of  il;  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it;  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature." 

Within  the  compass  of  the  design  here  indicated,  the  task  of 

(1)  Norvins  amKNiiioed  (fee  hit  preftoe)  kit  work  at  eipmtly  detlfMd 
to  rafale  and  ditcredit  Ikat  of  Sir  Walter  8coU-aa  effBd  wliicb,  nolwith- 
tUndiof  Irft  leal  and  opporlaniliei,  be  doet  not  appear  to  have  bad  tbe 
tUgbletl  agency  in  prodociog. 


niiiciiig  kindred  nnd  conflictinf;  errors  of  lesser  writers  natu- 
laOy  falls.  The  aotlior,  removed  from  tlio  influence  of  nationaJ 
or  personal  Iceling,  in  ^elaiion  Co  his  subject,  is  sensible  of  as 
liule  ditfpo&ilion  to  respect  tbe  follies  of  Frcncb,  as  the  unfnirnc.«s 
•if  British,  historians,  vhik!  he  records  the  actions  oF  a  man, 
•hose  character,  in  rising  to  a  level  wilh  the  noblest  examples  of 
lor  former  age,  provoked  and  cncouotered  the  vilesl  prejudices 
Midpassioos  oi  his  own. 


TO    THE   READER . 


The  lamented  death  of  llie  author,  on  the  30lli  of  January  1837, 
unhappily  arrested  the  execution  of  his  original  design  to  publish 
t  work  comprehending  the  entire  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
At  the  time  of  Major  Lee's  death  the  manuscript  of  the  present 
Tolamc  only  was  prepared;  but  as  the  work,  as  far  as  it  goe-i,  is 
complete  in  itself,  this  volume,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  its  title, 
is  offered  to  the  public  in  the  conviction  that  the  reader  will 
rr[p-et  only  the  untimely  decease  of  its  gifted  author  and  the  pre- 
mainre  close  of  his  labours. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  a  previous  volume,  printed  in  a 
character  which,  it  was  found,  would  render  the  work  unneces- 
sarily voluminous,  has,  with  its  appendix  abridged  and  corrected 
by  (he  author,  been  embodied,  under  a  more  convenient  form, 
in  the  present  publication. 
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From  1769  to  1785. 


Ccnici  —  Bitlh  of  N«poleon—  Hi*  TamUj  —  CJrcain«lincci  attcading  bif 
birth— Anecdotes  of  bUinllinr;— His  father,  a  deputy  of  the  ootilea  lo  Ver- 
uilles  in  1T79 — Places  him  al  the  mililar;  achool  of  Brlenne— AnecdolM 
rwpecUoc  him  while  al  Brieone — Pichecru  liis  comrade  and  lulor  —  Ills 
adniratiiw  for  Tareooe — Hi»  earlj  Iraatfcr  to  the  Khool  of  Paris  — Th« 
CbcraUer  Keralio'i  opialoD  and  report  of  him  —  Admiralloii  of  hti  in- 
Mmdon  It  hrit — HIi  faTooriie  aalbon — AoMdolei  io  regard  to  hla 
vUle  al  lb«  Khool  of  Farli— NoUc«d  bj  the  Abb«  aaTiiaI~Ile«th  of  M* 
JMber — Hb  ctmrade*  al  school — Eiamined  b;  1a  PUoo-^BeceiTM  U( 
ftit  coouBiHion  ••  lecond  lieutenant  of  Artillery — Joint  Ua  regtnenl  at 
TdcOM,  in  Dupbln^—  Hii  cluvacter  at  the  time. 


The  island  of  Cornea,  though  known  AH)m  the  eartiest  ages,  of 
eooBideraUe  extent,  aad  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Ilaljr  and  France, 
hid  been  -the  scene  of  few  memorable  events,  when  it  became  the 
birth  place  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  <m 
the  15th  of  August,  1769  (1).  His  father  was  distinguished  fot 
etoqueiKe  and  liberality;  hismother  respected  for  the  pride  of  rir- 
tne,  and  the  prudence  of  an  independent  spirit. 

As  the  exertion  of  power  awakens  our  wonder,  its  origin  excitet 
oir  cariosity.  After  contemplating  the  actions  of  great  men,  we 
ire  pleased  to  trace  the  course  of  their  parentage ;  as  travellers 
Icare  the  currents  of  rivers  to  explore  their  sources,  in  untrodden 
wflds,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  barren  mountains.  In  com- 
pfance  with  this  general  inclination,  the  following  i)artioulars 
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respecUng  the  Bonaparte  family  have,  with  more  or  less  detail, 
been  before  related. 

Daring  the  wars  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions  in  Italy, 
the  Bonapartes  were  among  the  adherents  of  the  latter,  which  was 
the  liberal  and  defeated  party.  Expelled  from  Florence,  the  dty 
from  which  Dante  had  been  banished,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
famfly  found  a  refoge  and  a  home  in  Corsica.  From  this  adteB- 
turous  exile  was  descended  Charles  Bonaparte ;  who,  though  on- 
prosperous  and  shortlived,  was  the  sire  of  sovereigns,  and  among 
them  of  a  monarch,  to  whom  Emperors  were  suppliants,  and 
who  prostrated,  pardoned,  and  created  kings. 

The  great  grandfather  of  Napoleon  had  three  sons— Joseph,  Na- 
poleon, andLucien.  The  first  of  these  had  an  only  son,  Charles; 
the  second  an  only  daughter,  Elisabeth;  the  third  who  was  a 
priest,  long  survived  his  brothers,  and  died  in  1791  archdeacon 
of  Ajaccio.  The  father  of  Napoleon  was  thus  the  eldest  in  descent, 
and  the  sole  representative  of  his  name  in  Corsica.  From  these  dr- 
euipstances,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  fiunfly, 
which  had  been  eminent  in  the  church,  had  figured  in  the  politics 
and  literature  of  Italy,  and  which  besides,  minting  its  blood  with 
the  Orsini,  the  Lomellini,  and  the  Medici,  claimed  descent  from 
the  imperial  house  of  the  Comneni  (2),  great  care  was  bestowed  on 
his  education.  He  studied  at  Pisa  and  Rome,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  tf  laws. 

Returning  home,  handsome,  intelligent,  and  aocomplidied,  he 
won  the  afiections  of  Letitia  RamoKno,  a  young  lady  of  the  idand, 
descended  from  a  noble  fEmiily  of  Naples,  and  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal beauty  and  strength  of  character.  They  were  married  so 
young,  that  a  connection  whidi  was  deenifd  eligible  in  other  res- 
pects, their  friends  disapproved  as  premature.  The  fruits  of  this 
marriage  were,  besides  five  children  who  died  in  infancy,  JosefA, 
king  of  Spain;  Napoleon;  Luden,  prince  of  Canino;  Louis,  king 
of  Holland;  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia;  Elisa,  grand  duehess  of 
Tuscany;  Pauline,  princess  Borghese;  and  Caroline,  gaeen  of 
Naples. 

The  war  of  1768,  in  which  the  Corsicans  contended  against  tlie 
power  of  France  in  vain,  found  Charles  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
his  island  dan  (or  pieve)^  and  a  friend  and  follower  of  Paoli.  His 
wife,  prompted  by  congenial  spirit  and  the  fervour  of  youAfiU 
love,  resolved  to  share,  if  not  his  dangers,  at4oast  his  hardship. 
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bikedisastroBS  campaign  or  1769,  accordingly,  she  followod  the 
imd  quarters  of  the  Corsican  army,  throughout  tliat  seriea  of 
BODOlain  marches,  which  terininatGd  in  the  battle  of  Ponte  Novo, 
itid  th«  final  defeat  of  Paoli. 

Chartea  Bonaparte  at  first  resolved  to  accompany  Paoli  in  hrs 
volmuary  exile,  being  like  htm  indignant  at  the  subjugation  of  his 
country.  But  the  situation  of  liis  wife  requiring  bis  immediate  caro 
inl  her  longer  residence  in  the  island,  he  deferred  his  departure 
ODiil  a  fiafe  conduct  was  obtained  for  her  from  the  French  com- 
DUDder  in  chief.  Then,  while  the  father  of  Napoleon  repaired  to 
Porto  Vccchio  with  intention  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  his 
mother  regained  her  solitary  residence  in  Ajaccio,  there  to  bring 
vuo  the  world,  the  future  Emperor  oF  France. 

The  period  of  her  pregnancy  was  approaching,  when  influenced 
by  distress  and  apprehension,  rather  than  by  the  spirit  of  youth  or 
beaaty,  Hadamc  Bonaparte  attended  the  celebration  of  mass  on  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  the  assumption  (3).  The  solemn  ceremony  was 
not  coBcluded,  when  the  first  pangs  of  childbirth  surprised  her. 
fiasleoii^  home,  she  was  met  by  a  gentleman  who,  observing  an 
xaammaa  glow  in  her  countenance  and  lustre  in  her  eyes,  with 
a  gaUattry  nore  natural  than  seasonable,  made  these  effects  of 
put  Htd  B^tadon,  aulqects  of  compUmenl  and  pruse.  She  -was  jnM 
lUe  to  r«aek  her  boose  and  throw  herself  on  a  sofa  in  the  parlour. 
Wkea  dbeoTOTed  by  her  domestics,  the  child  was  bdhi  and  the 
■other  had  ffwooned.  He  came  into  the  world  as  he  rose  to  great- 
BMi,  witbflvt  assistance  (4). 

Aboat  this  time,  Charles  Bonaparte,  overcome  by  tendflmesa  for 
Ui  frarily,  and  tbe  expostulations  of  las  uncle  the  archdeacon, 
dsdiMd  bis  purposed  Aiigration,  and  returned  home. 

b  coafonnity  with  a  custom  of  the  family,  the  second  son  was 
(kriscened  Napoleon.  Of  his  infancy  little  is  known,  as  probably 
Btde  was  renarkable.  Be  was  healthy,  sprightly,  inquisitiTe  and 
wilU ;  mastered  his  elder  brother  who  was  of  a  gentle  dispositioD ; 
dsobeyed  his  father  who  was  mdolgent ;  but  was  submissive  to  his 
■other,  who,  being  of  a  firm  and  discreet  character,  nnited  disci- 
ffat  with  affection.  He  said  of  her,  that  she  never  overlooked  a 
|Ded<w  a  bad  action  of  her  children;  she  said  of  him  that,  though 
wfld  and  headstrong,  he  was  a  kind  brother  and  a  good  son.  He 
was  the  favotu-ite  of  his  father,  who  by  averting  sometimes,  and 
inviting  the  mother^  aothority,  curbed  or  licensed 
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tlic  frolics  of  his  darling  boy  (5).  Thus  lightly  swayed  were  tht 
inqpulses  of  a  mind,  which  was  soon  to  dazde  and  to  awe  the  world. 
When  be  was  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  it 
a  day  school  with  some  little  girls  who  were  older  than  himsdf. 
Caressed  by  them  all  he  was  most  attached  to  the  little  Giacbmi- 
nelta.  Her  companions,  jealous  of  this  preference,  resented  it  as 
graver  persons  sometimes  resent  more  serious  sKghts,  by  ridicule 
and  rhyme.  When  they  walked  out,  he  always  held  her  hand, 
while  his  stockings  often  fell  about  his  heels.  His  arch  tormentort 
followed  tbem^  singing, 

"  Napoleone  di  mens  calxetta. 
Fa  ramoro  a  GlaGominetta." 

(Napoleon  with  his  stockings  off,  is  making  love  to  GiaoottiBetta.) 

This  was  the  signal  for  instant  battle.  With  sticks,  stones,  or 
whatever  came  in  his  way,  he  invaded  the  little  throng :  then,  as 
afterwards,  prompt  in  his  attacks  and  fearless  of  nmibers. 

When  he  was  somewhat  older,  his  mother  forbade  the  chikhreii 
climbing  the  fig-trees  in  the  vineyard.  At  length  Napoleon  took 
it  into  his  head  to  long  for  some  of  the  figs.  They  were  rf pe  and 
tcinpUng,  the  opportunity  seemed  good,  and  he  eotf>raced  it. 
Having  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  was  filling  his  pockets,  when  tht 
keeper  of  the  vineyard  came  upon  him.  Petrified  with  terror,  be 
dung  helpless  to  a  branch  of  the  tree.  The  keeper  threatened  to 
tie  him,  and  tonduct  him  to  his  mother.  He  begged  for  ttercy ; 
fear  made  him  eloquent,  and  the  keeper  appeared  to  rdent.  Tlie 
next  day,  however,  his  mother  expressed  an  ominous  wish  to 
gather  some  of  these  figs.  They  were  all  gone ;  and  the  keeper 
being  summoned,  the  culprit  was  exposed  and  chastised.  How 
difBcdt  to  conceive  the  twice-crowned  dbnqueror,  whose  firown 
darkened  the  fiiee  of  Europe,  trend)ling  in  a  fig-tree  at  the  threat 
of  a  peasant  I 

It  was  observed  by  his  mother,  that  when  he  first  went  to 
school,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  cpiickness  of  apprehoMioQ ; 
but  that  having  once  surpassed  his  comrades,  he  was  gVMtly  de- 
lighted, and  never  afterwards  lost  his  superiority  (6).  It  wovld 
seem  that,  while  his  mind  refused  the  influence  of  ordinary  incite* 
ments,  it  was  highly  stimulated  by  the  consdousness  of  merit, 
exercising  a  degree  of  free-will,  and  requiring  a  certain  dignity  of 
motive,  even  in  its  infantile  efforts. 

It  is  said  that  his  favourite  play-thing  was  a  small  cannon,  and 
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hif  cboaen  retreat,  a  grotto,  formed  by  an  archiiig  rock,  and  over- 
lootisg  tlie  sea.  The  first  circumstance  is  too  common  to  be 
characteristie ;  fondness  for  handling  arms  betrayed  the  sex,  n^ 
the  disposition  of  Achilles.  The  second,  if  true,  probably  ei- 
pinded  his  mind  with  some  of  its  earliest  visions ;  for  grand  must 
haTe  been,  the  impression  of  the  sea,  even  on  the  infant  energies 
of  a  sool  as  boundless  and  sublime  as  itself.  In  manhood,  the 
8ght  of  the  desert,  which  he  called  a  solid  ocean^  afiected  him 
itTQOf^,  elevating  his  imagination  with  a  sense  of  immensity. 

b  having  been  the  object  of  the  French  government  to  incorpo- 
rate Corsica  with  France,  their  policy  was  of  consequence  conci- 
liatiftg.  .They  established  a  provincial  parliament,  thus  placing  the- 
new  oooquest  on  a  footing  with  the  old  provinces ;  and,  as  an  ad- 
AiOBal  Savour,  continued  the  existing  magistracy  of  the  twelve 
BoUes,  in  whom  the  local  authority  resided;  Charles  Bonaparte 
vas  a  monber  of  this  magistracy;  and  although  he  had  resisted 
to  the  last,  both  in  the  army  and  in  a  convention  which  was  held 
ifker  the  battle  of  Ponte  Novo,  the  domination  of  France,  he  was  in- 
daoed  lo  acquiesce  In  the  new  order  of  things,  by  these  and  other 
favourable  measures.  He  was  soon  gratified  by  the  appointment  of 
assessor  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Ajaccio  ;  a  situation  which,  besides 
increasing  his  influence,  augmented  his  income,  scarce  adequate, 
in  consequence  of  sacrifices  and  losses  in  the  war,  to  his  liberal' 
habits  and  growing  family. 

In  1779,  the  parliament  of  Corsica  sent  a  deputation  to  Ver- 
sailles. Charles  Bonaparte,  who,  besides  his  other  qualifications 
for  such  a  mission,  was  an  eloquent  and  enlightened  advocate, 
w'as  chosen  deputy  for  the  nobles,  as  was  the  bishop  of  Nebbio 
for  the  clergy,  and  one  of  the  Casa  Biancas  for  the  commons.  It 
was  time  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  two  sons,  Joseph  and 
Napoleon,  the  first  being  eleven,  and  the  second  near  ten  years  of 
age ;  and  as  a  situation  in  France  was  now  preferable  to  one  in 
Italy,  for  that  purpose,  he  determined  to  take  them  with  him  to 
Paris.  He  passed  through  Florence,  where  his  name  and  the  rank 
of  liis  family,  were  remembered.  The  Grand  Duke  Leopold  gave 
Um  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  France. 
He  was  graciously  received  by  that  unfortunate  princess,  and  was 
agoest  at  the  banquets  of  Versailles.  Having  discharged  his  public 
daty,  he  proceeded  to  dispose  of  his  sons.  Their  inclinations  pro- 
bably determined  their  destination.     Joseph  was  placed  in  a 
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daiwicfll  seminary  at  Aalmi ;  and  the  poUqr  of  the  goveroment 
fittOUatiiieit,  admitlance  was  obtained  for  NapoleoB,  in  the  voodi 
of  AprQ,  as  a  King's  ichobr,  at  the  rojalmilitary  sdiool  of  Brienne. 

At  this  period  there  were  two  French  generals  in  anthoritj  in 
Corsica,  whose  confliding  pretensions  created  two  parties.  M.de 
Narbonne  Pdlet  was  haughty  and  violent;  M.  de  Marboraf  wns 
mild  and  afidile.  The  former,  being  of  high  birth  and  su- 
perior interest,  was  likely  to  prerail  over  his  rival.  Fortnnalriif 
for  M.  de  MarboBof,  the  deputation,  with  Oiarles  Bonaparte  at 
its  head,  arrived  et  the  moment  when  this  competition  was  under 
consideration.  He  was  consulted  by  the  mimster,  and  made  re- 
presentations  which  effectually  sustahied  M.  de  Marboeuf. 

The  nephew  of  Marlxeuf ,  who  was  archlMshop  of  Lyons,  and 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  aSurs,  acknowledged  this  act  of  well* 
timed  justice ;  and,  learning  that  M.  de  Bonaparte  was  condnet^ 
ing  his  son  to  the  school  of  Brienne,  introduced  him  by  letter  to 
a  noble  family  of  that  name,  residing  there.  This  was  the  com* 
mencement  of  that  kindness  which  the  families  of  De  Brienne  and 
Be  MarboBuf  extended  to  young  Bonaparte,  and  which,  firom  spor- 
tive malice  or  disappointed  emulation,  was  ascribed  by  his 
school^llows  to  a  different  cause.  The  aspersion  bring  non- 
risbed  by  the  press,  and  the  policy  of  En^and,  outlived  dM 
date  of  such  ephemera.  The  manly  beauty  and  gnoefid 
plisbments  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  advanced  age  of  M.  de 
liarboBuf ,  and  the  character  of  Ifadame  Bonaparte,  were  drcnm- 
stances  which  rendered  the  story  ridiculous,  while  they  proved  k 
to  be  untrue. 

At  the  school  of  Brienne,  the  young  Corsican  was  not  long  in 
showing  a  disposition  and  ability  to  excel.  He  seemed  to  abound 
in  sensibility  and  genius.  If  the  last  obtained  him  trnunphs,  the 
first  e]q)osed  him  to  mortifications.  His  preceptors  praised,  bnt 
his  comrades  persecuted  him.  They  ridiculed  his  Italian  neceni, 
mocked  his  imperfect  French,  and  derided  his  comparative  p<H 
verty ;  they  calted  him  a  foreigner,  the  brat  of  a  Corsican  attorney, 
the  bastard  of  the  Count  MarboBuf.  As  love  for  his  parents,  and 
affdction  for  his  home,  were  heightened  by  recent  separation  from 
both,  he  keenly  resented  these  insults ;  and  his  spirit  in  ccmibating 
boys,  his  superiors  in  age  and  in  sise,  associated  in  acabal  against 
him,  soon  secured  him  friends.  It  was  observed  that,  even  when 
worsted,  he  never  succumbed  nor  complained;  and,  though  pro- 
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mbd  and  iqared,  could  not  be  induced,  when  in  the  routine  of 
dhCf  lie  became  soperinlendant  of  the  clas8»  to  report  the  misoon- 
dKt  of  the  boys  by  whose  annoyance  he  himself  had  sufiered.  Ra- 
tker  than  swerve  from  thb  point  of  honour,  he  preferred  endur- 
isg  hDprisoomenC,  which  he  submitted  to  on  one  occasion,  for  the 
space  of  three  days  (7). 

Thew  tDjaries  and  mortifications,  though  manfully  supported, 
IS  they  were  felt  to  be  unjust  and  found  to  be  unavoidable,  sunk 
deep  into  his  youthful  heart,  which  was  disposed  to  overflows  of 
fe^ag  and  ardent  attachments.  Their  influence  on  his  temper 
soQfB  discovered  itself  by  a  change  in  his  habits.  FrSm  bdng 
spri^y,  confident,  and  joyous,  he  became  quiet,  sensitif e,  and 
lobary;  fonder  of  his  books  than  of  his  schoolfellows  (8).  We 
utoraDy  associated,  in  the  same  resentment,  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  his  native  island  with  the  sneers  aimed  at  himsdf,  and  uncon* 
aekHisIy  infused  the  merit  of  public  grief  into  his  own  puerile  vexa* 
tioBs.  Thus  was  kindled  that  intense  patriotism  which  animated 
his  whole  life ;  which  warmed  his  boyish  indignation;  directed  his 
youthful  studies;  inspired  his  greatest  actions;  and  sanctified  the 
dignity  of  his  last  request. 

He  was  too  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  be  long  insensible 
of  its  value.  His  application  accordingly  seemed  less  a  matter  of 
doty  cfaanpf  choice;  and  his  attention  to  discipline  to  be  directed 
more  by  a  sentiment  of  order  than  by  the  force  of  rules.  Stu- 
dious and  reserved,  he  was  rather  respected  than  popular  in  the 
school ;  but  when  he  did  engage  in  the  sports  or  enterprises  of  the 
tittle  republic,  his  strength  and  fertility  of  character  made  him  at 
once  its  dictator. 

The  following  anecdotes,  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life,  are 
accounted  authentic. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Brienne,  with  all  his  natural  vivacity 
about  him,  he  was  shown  into  a  hall  in  which  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul.  The  sight  of  this  minister,  who  had  defrauded 
Corsica  of  independence,  excited  his  indignation  so  strongly,  that 
he  indulged  it  in  epithets  of  abuse,  in  deBance  of  the  rank  and 
power  of  its  object,  and  in  spite  of  the  reprehension  and  menaces 
of  the  professors. 

The  first  time  he  dined  at  the  table  of  the  principal,  that  person, 
with  a  view  of  trying  the  spirit  of  his  guest,  spoke  ill  of  Paoli.  The 
young  Corsican  interrupted  him  instantly,  stoutly  exclaiming  — 
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''Paoli  is  a  great  man;  he  loved  hi^couiitry,  and  I  diidl  nefrer  for- 
give my  father  for  conaentiiig  to  the  union  of  Corsica  with  France. 
He  ought  to  have  foUowed  the  fortunes  of  Paoli." 

When  some  of  the  boys  were  reproaching  him  with  his  Gorrican 
birth  and  accent,  he  expressed  warmly  to  a  friend  this  compreheo- 
rive  menace  —  ''I  will  do  these  French  of  yours  all  the  harm  I 
can:"  a  sense  of  power  thus  early  quickening  within  him.  Emm 
threat  expired  with  the  flash  of  temper  which  prompted  it;  for  be 
befriended  with  unequalled  liberality  the  companions  of  his  early 
days:  his  only  revenge  consisted  in  excelling  them. 

In  the  tevere  winter  of  1780,  he  persuaded  his  comrades  to  con- 
struct a  fortress  of  snow ;  and  allying  rules  drawn  firom  dM 
science  of  their  common  study,  protected  the  work  by  regular 
fortifications.  Passing  from  the  duties  of  an  engineer  to  the 
functions  of  a  general,  he  divided  the  stripling  band  into  two 
parties,  and  had  the  fortress  attacked  and  defended  with  a  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  skill,  which  besides  evincing  his  proficiency, 
was  thought  to  exhibit  a  remarkable  power  of  rousing  and  direct- 
ing the  energy  of  others. 

On  the  days  of  the  f^tes  of  Brienne,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  influx  of  strangers  into  the  school,  guards  were  mounted, 
with  orders  to  admit  no  person  without  a  pass.  It  happened 
once,  when  Bonaparte  was  theC^ficer  on  duty,  the  portress,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  selling  milk,  fruit,  eggs,  cakes,  etc,  to  the 
students,  counting  pn  her  personal  consideration  among  them, 
presented  herself  without  a  pass ;  and,  upon  being  stopped  by  the 
sentinel,  loudly  insisted  on  adquittance.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard 
reported  the  fact  to  Bonaparte,  who,  though  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  did  not  hesitate  between  the  inclinations  of  the  boy,  and 
the  duties  of  the  officer  ;  but,  with  that  firmness  of  character, 
and  aversion  to  disorder,  for  whid^  he  was  always  remarkable, 
called  out  ill  a  tone  of  command, — *^  Remove  instanUy  that  woman, 
who  is  bringing  here  the  license  of  a  camp."  This  woman,  who 
was  named  Hs^ut^,  he  afkerwards  established  with  her  husband 
comfortably  at  Malmaison. 

A  fair  was  to  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Brienne,  and  the  students 
were  desirous  of  attending  it ;  but,  as  they  had  quarrelled  with 
the  country  people  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  professors  issued 
an  order  confining  them  on  the  day  of  the  approaching  fair,  within 
t)ie  gates  of  the  college.    This  painfol  restriction  excited  theenter- 
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of  young  Bonapirte.  Under  liit  direelioii  tlie 
a  legaieDi  of  the  ivaB,  oondnolinffdie  opern- 
ihnao  soGMljy  and  nd|atting  it  so  medy,  durt  tte  nped  qniM 
iHdfaddovaoBdiojnorningofthefimr;  wlwdi, by tUt atnta- 
pni,  iWj.  wore  oanMedto  Tiiii  withoot  vJMating  th»ordar> 

IbiVfMiority  of  geoins  jumI  efBdency  of  diaracter,  while  t 
Mvedhia  aMjesdancyin  the  achool,  and,  generaDy,  the  raspeet 
if  the  tmmkfp  mem  to  hate  been  considered  as  repcehenaBifo 
IwiMdneaa  by.  illiberal  obaenrera.     Aooordingly,  one  of  the 
tMftflrs,  taUng  ndrantage  of  fome  dight  irregnlarity/o^ 
kaale  wear  a  peniiential  dress,  and  to  dineon  hie  kneeaatthe  door 
tfJiifefcctocy>    He  nttered  neither  complaint  nor  sapplicatioa» 
yitUlAe  indipdty.ao  acotdy,  that,at  the  mooient  ft^ 
hi  Jafciad,  he  Ml  into  conndsions;  distress  oreroondng  the 
Mpgth  of  his  body,  but  not  the  fortitode  of  his  mind.    The 
loadiial  of  tte  adioot  happenifg  to  paw  by ,  and  ftther  PatradCii 
liafcieer  of  maytematics,  walU|f  mterposing  in  behalf  of  hia 
imoito  fnpl»  he  was  rescued  firofli  the  nndeserfed  pnnish^ 
lad  thebratal  pedagogne. 

It  is  wordiy  of  remark  that  Pichegru^  who  was  a  charity  scholar 
at  Brienne,  was  his  tutor  in  the  mathematical  class,  and  that 
Frawe  was  rearing  together  in  one  of  her  schools,  the  concpieror 
of  BoDaad»  and  the  dictator  of  Earope— the  patriot  who  was  the 
terror  of  Bourbons  and  foreigners,  and  the  traitor  who  was  a  tod 
ia  their  hands. 

In  matters  of  prindple .  he  manifested,  even  at  Brienne,  an  in- 
lenbiHty  ao  strildng  that  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  Pichegru. 
b  1796,  when  this  last  was  conspiring  to  betray  his  country, 
being  oonsnlted  by  a  royalist  agent  upon  the  expediency  of  at- 
tCBpting  to  gain  over  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Italy,  be 
bore  vnwiDing  testimony  to  bis  former  comrade's  integrity  and 
finnneas.  **  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  I  knew  him  at  school ; 
Us  diaracter  is  inflexible ;  he  has  taken  his  side  and  will  never 
change  it/' 

The  studies  in  which  be  excelled  were  those  chiefly  pursued  in 
Che  school,  and  directly  embraced  in  the  profession  of  arms— ma- 
theaiatics,  history,  and  geography.  But  as  the  instinct  of  power 
ii  the  early  consdousness  of  a  vigorous  mind,  a  desire  of  influence 
^iWB  probably  one  of  bis  primary  motives;  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  infer,  without  reference  to  his  subsequent  career, 
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that  he  might  have  been  at  Brieime,  as  ardent  and  snooessfbl  in 
the  study  of  eloquence  and  politics,  as  he  was  in  acquiring  the  m- 
diments  of  war. 

A  lady  who  was  conversing  with  him  on  the  sobject  of  hb 
studies,  mentioned  the  name  of  Turenne,  reproaching  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  general  with  having  laid  waste  the  Palatinate. 

And  why  not,  madam/'  eagerly  demanded  the  future  victor, 

if  it  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  designs  f  This  anecdote 
in  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  discovered  the  embryo  of  that  gi- 
gantic decision  which  was  exemplified  in  his  raising  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  as  well  as  his  ardent  admiration  of  Turenne,  shows  how 
soon  his  understanding  was  capable  of  combining  the  extended 
reasoning  of  military  policy,  with  the  technical  conclusions  <tf  the 
art  of  war  (9), 

From  observations  which  dropped  from  him  at  St.  Helena,  it 
appears  his  powers  of  reflection  were  so  active  and  strong  in  the 
season  of  early  youth,  that  the  sentiments  of  religious  (kith  which 
the  aflection  of  his  mother,  and  the  piety  of  his  uncle,  had  instilled 
into  his  childhood,  became  disturbed  in  the  course  of  his  four- 
teenth year,  by  those  doubts  of  reason,  from  which  ordinary 
minds  are  free,  untfl  they  are  infested  by  the  pride  of  manhood. 

In  1784,  the  Chevalier  Keralio,  who,  as  inspector-genrad  of  the 
military  schools,  was  charged  with  the  selection  of  pupils  fbr  pro- 
motion to  the  school  of  Paris,  selected  Bonaparte,  though  he  was 
rather  under  the  proper  age,  as  one  of  the  number  to  be  sent  from 
Brienne.  As  he  was  l)etter  acquainted  with  the  sdences  than  the 
languages,  the  masters  of  the  school  proposed  detaining  hfan  a 
year  longer,  in  order  that  he  might  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  alleging  that  he  was  not  yet  fifteen.  **  No»**  replied 
M.  de  Keralio;  **  I  know  what  I  am  doing;  if  I  transgress  the  rule 
respecting  age,  it  is  not  from  favour  to  any  particular  family,  fbr 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  of  this  lad;  it  is  solely  from  regard 
to  his  merit.  I  discover  in  him  a  spark  of  genhis  which  cannot  be 
too  carefully  cherished."  The  chevalier,  who  was  an  author  on 
tactics,  had  conceived  a  great  aflection  for  the  young  Gorrican. 
Soon  after  the  examination,  this  inspector  of  the  school  was  ad- 
vanced to  other  employment;  but  his  successor  adopted  his  deci- 
sion, and  Bonaparte,  with  four  other  students,  was  tranrferred  in 
October,  1784,  from  the  Royal  school  of  Brienne,  to  that  of 
Paris  (10). 
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Ivihal  sugary  was  then  minister  of  war.    Among  his  official 

pipn,  there  exists  a  minnle  under  the  head  of  the  sehool  of 

trkmt  (a  transcripft  of  the  report  of  M.  de  Keralio  to  the  king), 

wkkk  shows  that  scientific  acquirements  were  much  less  esteemed 

is  d»  French  army,  when  Bonaparte  commenced^  than  wh^  he 

sided  Us  military  life.    For,  aftdr  noting  his  age,  size,  and  as- 

adsitr,  and  remarking,  that  he  was  tractable,  honest,  and  grate- 

Uy  the  writer  of  the  minute  adds — **  would  make  an  excellent 

seaman."  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  Washington  was  about  the 

nne  age,  a  nudshipman's  warrant  in  the  British  nary  was  6b- 

taised  for  him ;  and  he  was  prevented  firom  becoming  **  an  excel- 

hst  essman,*'  sdely  by  the  timid  objections  of  his  mother  (11). 

Hadboch  or  eithw  of  these  suggestions  been  effectuated,  how  dif- 

hrest  from  what  it  now  is,  might  have  been  the  state  of  the  ci- 

ufaed  world! 

His  iMallaes  being  developed  by  growth  and  strengthened  by 
exercise,  Bonaparte's  superiority  was  more  marked  and  impres- 
m  at  the  school  of  Paris  even  than  it  was  at  that  of  Brienne.  The 
oddxated  Monge,  who  was  his  instructor  in  geometry,  formed 
a  Ugh  opinion  of  his  capacity.  M.  de  FEguillc,  the  professor  of 
history,  declared  he  would  become  a  great  man,  and  to  his  name 
in  the  class-book  affixed  this  note,  "  A  Corsican  by  birth  and 
character;  he  will  distinguish  himself  if  favoured  by  circum- 
stances,"— alluding  probably  to  his  vivacity  of  genius,  ardent 
sensibflity,  and  passionate  application,  which  gave  an  unsocial 
cast  to  his  character,  and  an  oriental  warmth  and  splendour  to 
his  elocution.  The  professor  of  belles  Icttres  was  so  forcibly 
struck  by  this  property  of  his  style,  that  he  at  once  imitated  and 
described  it,  by  calling  his  original  and  vivid  amplifications, 
*'  blocks  of  granite  issuing  red  hot  from  a  volcano.'*  As  Bonaparte 
discovered  no  aptitude  for  the  German  language,  the  German 
teacher  was  no  believer  in  his  extraordinary  intelligence,  affirm- 
ing, when  told  that  he  was  already  undergoing  his  examination 
for  the  artillery,  that  he  ''  always  thought  mathematicians  block- 
heads." 

Study,  the  labour  of  most  young  minds,  was,  to  his,  recreation 
and  seemed  now  to  engross  his  faculties  with  the  absorbing  force 
of  a  passion.  His  preference  for  history  continuing  to  prevail, 
Polybius  and  Arrian,  but  more  especially  Tacitus  and  Plutarch, 
were  his  favourite  authors;  one  presenting  to  his  mind  admirable 
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^portraits  of  heroes  and  legfelators ;  the  olher  enridiiiig  hu  judg- 
ment with  profound  maxims  of  pcditical  wisdom^botl^inciilcatiiig 
lessons  of  patriotism  and  yirtae^  contempt  for  weakness,  and  ab- 
horrence of  vice.  His  application  was  as  fraitfol  as  strenaons, 
for  though  his  succeeding  years  were  too  active  to  admit  of  modi 
leading,  he  displayed  through  tife,  a  famiUar  and  accurate  to- 
qnaintance  with  ancient  history.  There  are  i^obably  few  exer- 
cises in  which  mental  vigour  is  more  readily  discovored,  tlumhi 
imbibing  and  assimilating  historical  knowledge. 

lfaq>herson*s  Ossian,  which  was  then  sanctioned  by  the  SooCeh 
critics  as  a  collection  of  genuine  translations,  and  had  been  re- 
cendy  rendered  into  Italian,  he  read  like^niost  youths  of  his  time 
with  curiosity  and  admiration^  and  as  it  was  really  an  ingemow 
compound  of  the  finest  thoughts,  expressions,  incidents,  anddui- 
racters  to  be  found  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Tasso,  and  was 
recommended  to  his  taste  by  the  beauty  of  Gesarotti's  wskm,  ic 
was  one  of  the  poetical  works  in  which  he  most  delighted. 

The  boast  and  glory  of  his  naUve  tongue  also  shared  his  youthful 
admiration.  In  the  dreadful  campaign  of  181^  he  observed  a  tree 
near  Brienne,  under  the  shade  of  which,  in  the  days  of  peace  and 
boyhood,  he  had  read  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  mused  on 
thoughts  and  actions  less  noble  than  his  own. 

During  his  stay  at  the  school  of  Paris  two  occurrences  have  been 
mentkmed  which  appear  characteristic,  one  of  the  reach  of  his 
mind,  and  one  of  its  readiness.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  bdd  a 
confirmation  at  the  military  school.  At  the  name  Nafol&m,  he 
expressed  surprise,  and  said  there  was  no  saint  of  that  name  in 
the  calendar ;  '^That  is  no  objection  to  him,'*  promptly  observed 
the  youth,  '^  since  there  area  host  of  saints,  and  but  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  to  dispose  of  among  th^n.** 

The  expense  of  education  and  living  maintained  in  the  rojri 
school  he  found  very  great ;  proportioned  rather  to  the  habits  of 
the  rich  and  the  luisuries  of  the  capital,  than  to  the  expectatioBS 
of  the  students,  or  the  value  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  thenu 
He  prepared  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  disadvan- 
tages of  sumptuousness,  as  well  to  those  who  could,  as  to  4hoae 
who  could  not  affi>rd  to  continue  it.  In  this  remarkable  paper, 
afker  insisting  that  this  expensive  living  tended  to  render  the 
students  frivolous  and  self-sufficient,  he  recommended  that  they 
should  be  made  to  eat  coarse  bread,  to  brush  their  own  dothes. 
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iiddciii  their  own  boots,  adding  that  frugal  allowances  and  sim- 
pkfue  would  make  them  **  robust,  able  to  support  the  inclemen- 
dnoCweatlier  and  the  toils  of  war,  and  fit  them  to  inspire  the 
soUierswith  respect  and  attachment.*'  Remarks  like  these,  while 
thej  nnst  be  allowed  to  show  a  surprising  range  of  observation 
ndnatority  ofjodgment,  in  a  youth  of  fifteen,  discover  also  how 
sooD  the  self-exalting  spring  of  his  genius  was  beginning  to  act, 
defttiBg  him  above  his  own  situation,  and  enabling  him  to  look 
down  on  that  of  others. 

About  this  period  also  he  is  smd  to  have  formed  liberal  political 
opinioDS,  which  he  indulged  so  far  as  to  express  himself  in  a  letter 
lokii  parents,  disrespectfully  of  the  kingly  office.  The  letter  being 
rabrnkted,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  to  the  pro- 
ftmr  of  belles  lettres,  this  sentiment  was  of  course  reprobated, 
the  letter  was  destroyed  and  the  writer  rebuked.  Afterwards 
when  he  was  first  consul,  having  occasion  to  employ  a  preceptor 
for  his  brother  Jerome,  he  sent  for  his  old  instructor  and  revert- 
JDgkindly  to  their  former  acquaintance,  reminded  him  of  the  fate 
to  whidi  he  had  doomed  his  unlucky  epistle. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  lectures,  the  professor  of  history  at 
Paris  introduced  the  revolt  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  en- 
larged, with  loyal  emphasis,  on  the  enormity  of  his  fighting  against 
his  king.  This  view  of  the  subject  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  Bo- 
naparte, whose  finer  feeling  and  nicer  sagacity  discriminated  at 
QDce  between  patriotism  and  loyalty.  The  Constable's  crime,  he 
justly  apprehended,  consisted  not  in  fighting  against  his  king,  but 
in  uniting  with  foreigners  to  make  war  on  his  own  country.  A 
mind  like  this,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  temptation  or  adversity 
to  degrade  to  the  partof  Bernadotte  or  Moreau. 

His  reputation  soon  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  his  school,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Abbe  Baynal,  who  paid  him  flattering 
attentions. 

While  he  was  thus  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  and 
unfolding  the  rich  promise  of  his  character,  his  father  died  of  a 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  at  Montpellier  (12) .  In  this  son  were  cen- 
tered his  hopes  and  affections — so  strongly  that,  although  Joseph 
was  the  attendant  of  his  sick  bed,  his  dying  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
Napoleon.  On  his  name  he  was  heard  frequently  to  call,  and  in 
moments  of  delirious  agony,  to  invoke  the  succour  of  his  mighty 
stcord ;  as  if  the  clouds  which  darkened  the  death-bed  of  the  pa- 
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rent,  were  tinged  whh  prospects  of  the  greatness  and  i^ory  that 
were  to  descend  upon  bis  son.  As  it  does  not  appear  thai  Napi^* 
leon  had  visited  Corsica  firom  the  time  of  his  entering  the  sdM)ol  of 
Brienne,  his  last  interview  with  his  father  most  probably  look  place 
when  the  latter  came  to  Paris  for  medical  advice,  on  the  first 
access  of  his  disorder.  Of  coarse  he  knew  very  little  of  this 
parent. 

Among  his  fellow  students,  two  individnals  are  meatioMd^ 
whose  names  are  eventfiilly  connected  with  his  own.  PhiUppeanx, 
who,  at  Acre,  under  hostile  banners,  contribated  to  arrest  the 
course  of  his  Syrian  conquests ;  and  Lauriston,  his  lavourilaaid^ 
de-can^),  whose  protracted  and  inetfioctual  negotiatioBS  with  Kb-- 
tusoff  contributed  not  to  shorten  his  dday  at  Moscow. 

In  September  1786,  his  diligence  and  aptitude  having  wgA 
accelerated  his  examination,  he  received  his  first  appoimniiol  fn 
the  army;  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fire,  or  the 
ist  artillery  (13).  His  success  on  thisoccasion  was  the  more  credit 
able,  as  his  examination  in  the  important  branch  of  madMrnatica 
was  conducted  by  the.great  La  Place.  Be  is  said  to  have  been 
CranqNMrted  with  joy  at  finding  himself  an  officer;  an  emotion 
proportioned  less  to  the  inconsiderable  event  itaelf,  than  to  the  vait 
career  which  it  opened.  He  joined  his  regimeni  forthwith  at  Y** 
lence  in  Dauphind,  and  there  first  did  duty  as  an  ofibser. 

Pausing  to  contemplate  him,  when  thus  emerging  fhim  the  r»- 
atrainu  of  adolescence,  it  will  appear  that  he  was  a  yoMh  It  to  be 
loved  with  devotion  by  a  friend,  andwithpridebyapar«Ht;  that 
he  was  sensitive  yet  ingenuous,  gratefid  but  not  vindielifa^  aii 
though  obstinate  against  injury  tractable  to  kindness;  capneioui 
of  knowledge,  and  ardent  in  pursuing  it,  not  as  a  badge  of  boyish 
superiority,  but  as  an  instrument  for  intellectual  purposes.  The 
progress  of  hia  understanding  thou^  rapid  was  steady,  proper^ 
tioned,  not  only  to  the  strength  of  genius  in  which  its  ia^mlae 
originated,  but  to  the  extent  of  advancement  whidi  its  iMMrity 
was  to  reach.  It  was  natural  that  his  preceptors  flhoald  have 
entertained,  with  affection  for  his  person,  anticipations  of  his 
greatness;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  not  more  gn^ified  at  seeing 
their  predictions  fulfilled,  than  surprised  at  the  degree  to  which 
they  were  surpassed  by  his  exploits. 


CHAPTER  IL 


From  1785  to  1793. 


MifatoiB  fai  garriMMi  «t  ValeiiM  io  Daopbin^— Madame  ColomMer'f  kind- 
M»  aai  Bilfieim  te  liim — In  loTe  with  her  daughter —His  tocceif  In 
lodafy^-His  comrades  in  the  regiment — ^His  priie  essay  soocesAil  in  the 
acaiemy  of  Lyons — His  history  of  Corsica  —  Commended  by  the  Abb6 
lajnal^Ui  garrison  at  Anxonne^  Near  being  drowned  in  the  Sa6ne — 
Maoa  of  Coiid6 — Bonaparte's  public  letter  to  the  Corsican  depoty  Batta- 
fwa — KSadnesa  to  bis  brother  Lonis—  Promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in 
tks  reginuni  of  Grenoble — Betnms  to  Valence — Anecdote — General 
Bntheil    Bonaparte's  liberal  political  opinions— Hescoes  a  brother  officer 
—▼Wis  Corrfca — ^Death  of  hfo  father's  uncle — ^Anecdote — Promoted  to  a 
cayUlncy  ««  Commands  a  Corsican  battalion,   and  suppresses  a  riot  at 
Ajaeeio — The  first  slander  against  him  —  Goes  to  Paris — Remarlts  on  tho 
horrors  of  the  20th  of  Jaoc,  and  10th  of  August  —  Reflection  —  Interest 
alKNit  his  sislers — Returns  to  Corsica— The  expedition  against  Sardinia— 
Psoh — Anecdote  —  Refuses  to  join  Paoli  —  Paoli's  cruelty  to  the  Bona- 
parte family  —  Civil  war  in  Corsica — Bonaparte  active  on  the  side  of 
France  —  Paoli  calb  io  the  English  —  Corsica  subdued  by  England  — 
Madame  Bonaparte  takes  refuge  on  the  continent,  and  settles  at  Marseilles 
—Bonaparte  Joins  the  army  of  Italy— Writes  and  publishes  *'  Le  Soupcr 
de  Beaucaire." 


At  the  head  of  the  society  of  Valence,  when  Lieutenant  Bona- 
parte joined  his  regiment,  was  Madame  Colombier,  a  lady  of 
tmiable  character  and  penetrating  mind.  The  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison were  invited  to  her  parties,  where  she  soon  noticed  and  libe- 
rally encouraged  the  strong  and  brilliant  faculties  of  young  Bona- 
parte. She  introduced  him  to  her  acquaintances  and  recommend- 
ed him  to  her  friends,  especially  to  the  Abbe  de  St.  Rufe,  by  whose 
hospitality  he  was  associated  with  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  the  province.  His  mother  supplied  him  with  an  allowance 
^vhich,  added  to  his  pay,  placed  him  above  the  inconveniences  of  a 
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narrow  income.  He  became  a  fovourite  with  his  oommandiBi 
officer,  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  allurements  of  society  as  well  as 
the  attractions  of  knowledge,  and  entered  its  circles  with  fdeasure 
and  success.  His  slight  elegant  form,  classical  expressiYe  ftioe, 
original  conversation,  in  which  flashes  of  genius  incessantly  ap- 
peared, excited  general  admiration;  and  being  new  to  life  and 
its  fashions,  he  pleased  without  the  rules  of  pleasing,  and  there- 
fore pleased  the  more. 

Mademoiselle  Colombier  was  about  his  own  age.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  see  the  graces  of  his  friend's  daughter,  that  she 
should  perceive  the  merits  of  her  mother's  favourite ;  and  a  Btth 
timent  of  tenderness  arose  between  them.  Having  .established  the 
usual  intelligence  of  lovers,  they  met  one  morning  by  day4>reak  in 
an  orchard,  where  their  passionate  indulgence  consisted  in  eating 
cherries  together.  This  was  his  first  love ;  pure  as  the  dew  on  the 
cherries,  it  proved  to  be  as  transient,  and  appears  to  have  been  aa 
cool. 

It  was  not  without  incurring  the  envy  of  his  comrades,  that  he 
led  this  life  of  privilege  and  pleasure  in  the  kind  and  happy  society 
of  Valence.  This  feding  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  his 
enjoyment  at  the  time,  nor  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  thar  fulue 
good  fortune ;  for,  of  his  mesmates  at  Valence,  six  lived  to  receive 
marks  of  his  particular  favour ;  viz.,  Lariboissiire,  Sorbier,  Dea- 
mazzis,  d'HedouviQe,  Roland,  and  Mabille. 

Madame  Colombier  died  soon  after  the  commaioement  of  the 
revolution,  in  the  success  of  which  she  is  said  to  have  taken  a  warm 
interest.  Her  enthusiastic  esteem  for  young  Bonaparte  oootiniied 
to  the  last.  Though  he  had  left  Valence,  she  mentioned  him  in  her 
last  moments,  and  told  those  around  her,  that  if  he  was  not  prema- 
turely cut  off,  his  career  in  life  would  certainly  be  glorious.  Ha 
always  spoke  of  her  as  his  benefactress,  and  when  he  had  more 
than  verified  her  predictions,  testified  his  respect  for  her  memory 
by  making  a  munificent  provision  for  her  daughter.  If  JiaHam^ 
Colombier  deserved  hb  gratitude,  she  demands  the  notice  of  bia 
biographer,  as  being  the  only  person  to  whom  his  infiint  fbrtnne 
was  indebted. 

Society,  its  charms  and  flatteries,  the  envy  of  young  men  and 
the  favour  of  young  ladies,  did  not  allay  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
or  for  fame.  He  chanced  to  be  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  book- 
seller who  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  his  miscellaneous  assort- 
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mem  of  volumes.     Most  of  these  during  his  slay  at  Valence,  he 
read  over  and  over,  pushing  his  studies  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
profession  and  the  taste  of  his  class,  into  the  distant  regions  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  papal  government.    Even  from  this  irregu- 
lar reading  he  appears  to  have  gleaned  a  fund  of  sound  and  ap- 
plicable knowledge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  beclime  a  competitor 
for  literary  honours.    The  academy  of  Lyons  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  following  question  by  the  Abbe  Raynal : 
''What  arc  the  principles  and  institutions,  the  application  of  which 
is  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society?*'    A  subject  so 
abstract  and  comprehensive,  it  required  boldness  to  undertake, 
and  ability  to  manage.    Bonaparte  it  seems,  though  but  a  strip- 
ling, was  deficient  in  neither  prerequisite,  and  his  anonymous  v^^ 
pssay  not  only  gained  the  academical  prize,  but  general  applause. 
^M  in  a  liberal  political  mould,  it  coincided  with  the  literary  spirit 
and  [jopular  feeling  of  the  lime,  and  to  that  circumstance  doubt- 
less, owed  in  some  degree  its  success.    But  there  was  a  force  of 
lo^ic,  and  an  energy  of  feeling  and  expression  in  the  essay,  which 
nndnr  any  circumstances  must  have  been  admired.    The  upward 
;«rivjjress  of  its  author,  soon  loft  this  small  title  to  credit  beneath 
lilm.  ^Vhen  however  he  liad  risen  liiijh  in  the  lirniament  of  power 
and  Vi^oiA,  U  was  retrieved  by  the  oilicious  llatiery  of  Talley- 
liiml.     The  Emperor,  wiili  a  fastidiousness  proper  to  his  eleva- 
ii«»n,  and  conimon  to  men  of  great  genius,  saw,  in  Iiis  juvenile 
<'^siy,  n«illiing  but  its  imperfections,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
\  o»[)\,  it  seems,  had  been  taken  by  his  brother  Louis,  and  the 
<>:iay  is  now  in  print. 

-Alioui  this  time  Ij)o,  actuated  bv  a  noble  veneration  for  the 
j'iace  of  his  birth  and  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  undertook  to 
n'mpu^o  a  histiiry  of  Corsica.  He  made  some  progress  ia  the 
^■•»r»,  which,  wiili  a  proper  feeling  of  respect,  he  dedicated  to 
lu^  Abb<.'  Bavnal.  Bui  thouj'.li  thus  earlv  and  slron;>lY  inclined 
I"  .lulhurship,  the  di.s|)osilion  appears  to  ha\e  proceed(Ml  more 
*r-»m  the  abundance  oi  his  resources,  and  the  creative  ardour  of 
lii-  mind,  than  from  a  jiredileciion  for  pursuits  so  medilalive, 
Hi^  e--.{\  toWcH'ds  a  history  of  (Corsica  was  read  and  commended 
l\'-  tlj«^  Ablu'  Kaynal,  who  in  vain  advised  its  publication.  Tiie 
jrfMJjn  iiuii  itself  is  lost,  bul  the  familiarity  which  ils  jirfparaiion 
'ill!  I'ivcn  iJs  author  wiih  the  subject,  uo  doubi  furnished  his  le- 
■^ii\e  nieniorv   with  li'.e  malctials  iJiil  of  which  nas  con-irnctcd 
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the  clear  and  succinct  account  of  Corsica,  ^vliich  he  dictated  at 

St.  Helena. 

In  consequence  of  popular  disturbances  at  Lyons,  in  the  year 
1788,  his  re^pmcnt  was  ordered  to  that  city.  From  Lyons  it  was 
transferred  to  Auxonno,  and  it  was  while  there  that  he  was  near 
bein{{  drowned  in  the  Saone.  In  swimming,  he  was  seized  with 
the  cramp,  and  sunk  so  suddenly,  that  his  companions  thought 
he  was  diving.  After  struggling  some  time  he  lost  his  rcoollec- 
tion,  and  drifted  to  a  distance  by  the  current,  was  lodged  on  a 
sand  bank.  Here  his  comrsidoa,  after  giving  him  up  as  lost,  re- 
covered him  before  it  was  too  late. 

In  1790,  while  he  was  stationed  at  Auxonne,  the  Prince  of 
Conde  announced  his  intention  of  inspecting  the  school  of  artillery 
at  that  place.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  this  personage, 
rendered  his  visit  an  important  occasion  for  the  garrison.  The 
Commandant  therefore,  determined  to  place  the  most  accom- 
plished, instead  of  the  oldest,  officer,  at  the  head  of  the  battery, 
and  Bonaparte  was  of  course  the  officer  selected.  His  comrade^, 
to  revenge  their  being  posti)oncd  to  him,  secretly  spiked  his  guns 
the  night  before  the  review.  But  the  military  glance  of  tho  fu- 
ture conqueror,  was  already  too  quick  and  pervasive  to  be  sur- 
priseil.  Before  the  prince  came  upon  the  ground,  he  bad  de- 
tecte<l  and  frustrated  the  scheme,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  was 
in  full  readiness  to  receive  him. 

Little  could  the  prince  have  foreseen  that  in  the  youth  before 
him  stood  the  chief,  who  was  to  eclipse  the  renown  of  his  name, 
and  to  shorten  its  succession. 

The  young  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  eleves  of  the 
royal  seminaries,  were  associated  in  the  exercises  of  the  school 
at  Auxonno.  A  mathematical  problem  of  great  difficulty  having 
been  proposed  for  their  study,  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  solution,  confined  himself  to  his  chan)ber  seventy-two  hoinrs 
without  imormission.  His  power  of  application,  in  truth,  seems 
to  have  been  as  remarkable  as  his  genius. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Auxonne,  that  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  letter  to  Buttafoco,  the  Corsican  deputy  of  the  noblos 
in  tho  national  assembly.  Besides  force  of  invective  and  reasoning, 
this  letter  exhibits  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  popular  rights, 
which  must  have  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  political  inclination 
of  the  author,  with  regard  to  the  revolution.    It  concludes  with 
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an  qiostrophe  to  the  great  patriots  and  orators  of  the  assembly, 

wUA  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  like  CsBsar,  had 

tooaparte  cultivated  rhetoric,  he  would  have  rivalled  the  greatest 

masters  x>f  eloquence.    The  effect  of  this  letter  was  equal  to  its 

intriiisic  excellence,  and  greater  than  any  expectation  which  the 

age  or  station  of  its  author  could  have  excited.    It  was  adopted 

and  republished  by  the  patriotic  society  of  Ajaccio,  who,  under 

its  influence,  passed  a  resolution,  attaching  the  epithet  infamouSf 

to  the  name  of  their  noble  deputy.    About  this  period,  he  was 

in  treaty  with  H.  Joly,  a  bookseller  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 

IMde,  for  the  publication  of  his  history  of  Corsica.    But,  partly 

from  diffidence,  and  partly  from  the  indecision  occasioned  by  his 

approaching  transfer  to  another  regiment,  he  seems  to  have 

dropped  the  project,  without  putting  the  last  hand  to  his  work, 

or  completing  the  agreement. 

The  office  of  chaplain  having  been  abolished  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  clerical  ornaments  and  sacred  implements  of  the  regi- 
ment, were  deposited  in  Bonaparte's  care  at  Auxonne.  Ho 
showed  them  to  M.  Joly,  and  expressing  himself  respectfully  with 
regard  to  religious  observances,  said:  **  If  you  have  never  heard 
Mass  I  can  repeat  it  to  you."  The  functions  of  his  uncle  and 
his  mother's  example  had  made  him,  from  his  childhood,  familiar 
\Mlh  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  church. 

That  course  of  protection,  which  he  extended  so  liberally  and 
so  constantly,  to  the  members  of  his  family,  he  seems  to  have 
commenced  when  a  simple  lieutenant.  At  Auxonne,  his  bro- 
ther Louis,  then  but  ten  years  of  a(;e,  was  under  his  care  and 
ifiitruction,  shared  his  meals,  and  occupied  a  room  in  his  quar- 
ters !;.  It  was  by  his  care  that  Louis  received  the  reIi{jious 
information  necessarv  for  a  communicant,  and  bv  his  exhorta- 
tions,  that  he  took  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which  was  not  only  kind  and  consi- 
derate as  a  brother,  but  affectionate  and  respectful  as  a  son. 
In  consequence  of  his  promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
regiment  of  (Irenoble,  or  the  4th  artillery,  he  left  Auxonne  in 
1790,  and  returned  to  his  old  station  of  Valence,  where  the  re- 
(jimeni  of  Grenoble  was  quartered.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
^viih  young  d'llcdouvillc  who  \Nas  an  officer  in  that  re{;iment. 
Thevwerein  the  same  mess,  and  sal  beside  each  other  at  table. 
\mon[j  their  rides  was  one  iniposinjja  line  on  any  nienibcr  who. 
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at  moals,  shoul<l  intrcxlucc  a  prorcssional  subject.  Uonaparte's 
fondness  for  his  profession  made  him,  ii  was  observed,  thomosc 
frequent  infractor,  and  a  constant  victim  of  this  rule  (2). 

Attended  l)y  his  friend  and  comrade  Desmazzis  ho  ^uide  an 
excursion  from  Valence  into  Burgundy  as  far  as  Mont  CeniSt  a 
town,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  chrystal.    On  his  way,  Ke 
stopped  at  Nuits  and  was  incited  to  sup  with  Gassendi,  a  cap- 
lain  of  his  regiment,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  phy- 
sician residing  there.    Gassendi  was  a  royalist,  his  father-in- 
law  a  patriot.     Their  opposition  was  displayed  by  a  warm 
discussion  at  supi)er,  in  which  Bonaparte's  superior  intelligence 
and  logic  were  so  efficient  on  the  side  of  the  doctor,  thai  he 
visited  his  guest  next  morning  in  his  chamber,  and  thanked  him 
in  flattering  terms  for  his  interposition.    The  eloquence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  young  officer,  became  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion  in  the   town.     It  was  Sunday,  and  when  he  walked  out, 
the  people  in  the  streets  pulled  offtheir  hats  lo  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  their  cause.     But  the  triumph  of  the  morning  was  over- 
cast at  night.     He  was  invited  to  pass  the  evening  at  the  house 
of  Madam  Mery,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  fashion,  who  entertained 
all  the  aristocracy  of  the  district.     Here  having  expressed  some 
of  his  opinions,  tiioy  wore  assailed  and  reprobated  with  the  ut- 
most vi<)l(Mice.    Ho  attem])tod  a  war  of  words,  but  overpowered 
by  noise  and  numbers,  was  able  to  extricate  himself  only  by 
the  assistance  of  his  hostess,  who  gracefully  parried  the  blows 
which  he  could  not  resist.    This  incident,  though  it  mortified 
him  for  the  moment,  contributed  still  farther  to  connect  his 
name  and  feelings  wiili  the  cause  of  the  people.    Of  this  trip, 
in  which  his  curiosity  and  friendship  were  lioth  gratified,  and 
which  appears  to  have  boon  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  he  ever 
performed  from  more  motives  of  pleasure,  his  recollection  was 
so  agreeable,  that  ho  ooiu-oived  f4)r  the  moment  an  idea  of  wri- 
ting a  dosLTi|iiion  nl'  it  alior  tiie  manner  of  Sterne,  and  spoke  of 
it  in  alter  lii'o  with  peculiar  complacency,  calling  it  his  ^rn/imeri- 
tal  jnarney. 

Though  reflective  in  the  general  bent  of  his  mind,  it  would  seem 
that,  when  under  the  influonie  of  professional  duties  and  pleasing 
recreations,  tho  shaao  of  early  niortiiioatiou  havin;;  passed  away 
from  his  temper,  ho  was  booomo  companionable  and  cheerful. 
His  success  in  stnietv  at  Valence,  has  been  mentioned  alreadv. 
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Toiti  St.  Helena,  he  hinisolf  rcconlcd  variDus  little  anecdotes, 
isdicalive  of  the  sportive  disposition  of  his  youth.  As  a  sample  of 
these  anecdotes,  this  may  bo  repeated.  An  octogenary  {general 
mdertook  to  exercise  the  youn{;  officers  in  (gunnery,  and  was 
Tery  intent  on  tracing  the  balls  with  his  spy-glass.  Bonaparte 
persuaded  the  young  men  to  fire  blank  cartridges.  The  veteran 
amid  not  of  course  discover  where  the  balls  struck,  and  reproach- 
ed the  wags  with  taking  very  wide  aim.  Their  amusement  con- 
sisted more  in  fun  than  in  wit ;  in  witnessing  the  general's  eagerness 
in  lookmg  out  for  balls  which  were  not  fired,  and  asking  the  by- 
standers where  Ihey  struck.  After  five  or  six  rounds,  he  suspected 
the  trick  and  ordered  the  balls  to  be  counted.  He  laughed  hear- 
tily at  the  joke,  but  notwithstanding,  had  its  prepetrators  put 
uder  a  momentary  arrest.  This  veteran  was  General  Dulhiel, 
for  whose  memory,  evidence  of  respect  and  a  title  to  honour  are 
found  in  Napoleon's  will. 

The  revolution  was  now  decisively  in  progress,  and  the  political 
dissensions  by  which  it  eventually  distracted  the  nation,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  into  the  army.    The  soldiers,  having  the  soundest 
feelings,  were  first  affoctod  by  the  patriotic  spirit.     Gradually  it 
s|»road  i"n>ni  thoni  to  ibo  «)l'{iccrs,  and  after  the  famous  and  vom- 
preltoiisivc  oalli  of  allo[»i;uico  **  to  tho  nation,  iho  law,  and  iho 
iiini;"  WtLs  prescribed  by  ilic  national  assembly,  officers  of  supi*- 
rior  rank  and  aristocratic  connections,  osjioused  tho  po|)uIar  side 
of  the  cpiesiion.     iJona|)arie  who  had  (jiven  early  and  frequent 
cvidenceof  tins  disposition,  and  who  was  c(»nfirmed  in  it  by  the 
pruniulgaiion  of  the  oath,  acquired  in  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  professional  talent,  the  influence  arisin{;  from  politi- 
cal sympathy  w  ith  the  men.    In  c«)nsequence,  he  and  his  adherents 
^^ere  able  to  manai;e  the  corps,  alt)iou{;h  a  preponderance  of  offi- 
lersiii  ran!,  if  not  in  number  was  against  them.     This  control  he 
••xorcised  with  generosity,  and  rescued  from  a  military  ni<)h  an 
officer  who  luul  excited  the  fury  of  the  soliliers,  by  sinjjin";,  at  the 
window  of  the  mess-room,  the  Omnuis  royalist  song,  **C)h  Uichard, 
Oil  my  King !"   a  song,  which  was  one  day  to  he  proscribed  on  his 
.'iccounl.     Thus,  though  dee|)ly  imbued  with  the  liberal  principles 
bv  which  the  revolutionary  pariv  was  actuated,  he  was  not  tainted 
hv  their  crueltv,  nor  even  their  intolerance.     Indeed  in  referenc<? 
to  the  motives  of  the  opposite  parties,  he  made  subscipicntly  thi*^ 
M.>und  ami  just  remark  ;   *'  Had  1  been  a  (general  oih(  er,  1  ini;',hi 
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havo  adhered  to  the  king ;  a  young  lieutenant,  I  sided  with  the 
revolution." 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  he  was  in  correspondenoe  mith 
the  celebrated  Paoli,  on  the  subject  of  his  history  of  Corsica,  and 
on  the  prospect  of  a  more  liberal  state  of  things,  which  by  the 
enlightened  labours  of  the  national  assembly,  was  dawning  on  the 
nation.  Paoli,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Mirabeau's  motion 
for  the  recall  of  the  Corsican  exiles,  left  England  in  1790,  and 
after  being  received  with  signal  honour  at  Paris,  was  hailed  on  his 
arrival  in  Corsica  with  joyful  demonstrations  of  general  respect. 
The  Corsicans  placed  in  his  hands  whatever  power  they  had  to 
confer ;  the  confidence  of  the  Government  was  not  inferior  to  the 
attachment  of  the  people ;  and  Paoli  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  army,  and  Gomm<'mder  in  chiefof  the  military  di- 
vision which  comprehended  the  island. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Corsica  when,  in  September  1791, 
Bonaparte,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  twelve  years  visited  his 
native  town  on  furlough.  He  had  left  it  a  wild,  sprightly  boy,  he 
returned  to  it  an  accomplished  officer,  with  powers  of  conception 
and  expression  smgularly  strong,  and  with  a  name  already  known 
in  politics  and  letters.  He  joined  his  family  in  time  to  witness  the 
last  days  of  its  second  father,  the  good  archdeacon,  who  had 
bestowvd  on  it  a  parent's  care.  This  venerable  relative  was  so 
firmly  persuaded  of  Napoleon's  worth  and  genius,  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  called  the  children  around  him,  and  accompanied 
his  last  blessing  with  this  advice :  **  Joseph,  you  are  the  eldest  of 
the  sons  ;  but  remember  what  I  say.  Napoleon  is  the  head  of  the 
house."  As  Joseph  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  promise,  the  spirit 
of  the  injunction  could  not  be  misapprehended.  It  seems  to  have 
made  a  dee[)  impression  on  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  and  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  conduct  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  his  family, 
through  life. 

His  power  in  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  was  the  same  which 
he  exerted  in  the  world  at  large,  and  the  judgment  of  the  secluded 
and  expiring  prolate,  was  confirmed  by  the  devoted  obedience 
of  armies,  and  the  deliberate  confidence  of  a  great  nation.  The 
feeling  of  the  relative  was  directed  by  sagacity,  the  judgment 
of  the  people  was  actuated  by  affection,  so  that  the  ascendancy 
of  Napoleon,  whether  viewo<l  in  its  domestic  or  public  character, 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  those  legitimate  sources,  which 
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mure  implantB  and  reason  consecrates ;  the  light  of  man's  un- 
dencandingy  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  (3). 

Her  protecting  son  being  in  the  army,  Madame  Bonaparte  as- 
nnned  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  family  affairs.  These 
were  by  no  means  prosperous ;  for  although  the  archdeacon 
left  some  ready  money,  his  ecclesiastical  income  of  course 
ceased  with  his  life,  and  the  costly  and  unsuccessful  experiments 
of  Charles  Bonaparte  in  reclaiming  an  extensive  salt  marsh, 
had  seriously  impaired  his  estate  (4).  In. these  circumstances, 
howerer,  the  fortitude  and  good  sense  of  his  widow  efiected 
madi.  She  managed  her  property  with  care  and  economy,  and 
her  children  with  that  prudence  and  affection,  which  evinced 
through  a  long  and  eventful  life  the  excellence  of  her  cha- 
racter. 

In  February  1792,  a  general  promotion,  which  was  accelerated 
bf  the  emigration  of  many  officers,  raised  Bonaparte  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  The  divisions  generated  by  the  revolution  had  ex- 
tended themselves  to  Corsica,  where,  modified  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  history  of  that  island,  they  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  party  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  union  with  France,  and  a 
parly  opposed  to  it.  For  the  purijosc  of  preserving  the  public 
peace,  and  supporting  the  legal  authorities,  a  corps  of  local  troops 
was  raised  in  Corsica,  and  the  provisional  command  of  one  of  iho 
hanolions  was  intrusted  to  Bonaparte.  The  insurgents,  or  anti- 
union party,  had  al  first  the  sympathy,  and  finally  the  countenance, 
of  Paoli ;  and  Ajaccio  was  the  focus  of  its  proceedings.  Hence  it 
happened  that  Bonaparte's  first  act  of  war,  was  exerted  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sentiments  of  his  father's  commander  and  in  the  sup- 
pressitm  of  a  tumult  in  his  native  town.  Pcraldi,  a  popular  loader 
uf  a  rival  family  and  the  opposite  party,  who  breathed  hereditary 
enmity  to  the  Bonaparte  name,  was  at  the  head  of  the  disconk- 
fited  rioters;  a  circumstance  which  was  not  likely  to  soften  the 
inveteracy  of  a  clannish  feud.  Accordingly,  he  denouna^d  Bo- 
iia|iarte  to  the  government,  as  the  secret  instigator  of  the  disorder 
which  he  had  openly  quelled.  This  accusation,  prompted  by 
vengeance,  was  unsupported  by  truth.  But  it  rendered  a  journey 
to  Paris  advisable,  where,  though  the  sanguinary  temi)er  of 
power  was  beginning  to  encourage  delation,  Bonaparte  found  no 
difficulty  in  Tindicating  his  conduct. 

This  slander  of  Peraldi  is  memorable  as  being  coeval  with  the 
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earliest  uf  Boiiapartc*s  public  services,  and  as  iho  first  in  that  long 
succession  of  falselioods,  which  under  the  warmth  and  lustre  of 
his  merit,  were  exhaled  from  the  disorder,  malice,  and  corruption 
of  his  siQO.  Tbou{i;li  frustrated  in  its  aim,  it  was  not  without  effiDCt 
in  his  history,  as  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  witnessing  the  outra- 
ges of  the  populace  on  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August.  On 
the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that,  upon  seeing,  from  the  river  terrace 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  King  present  himself  at  a  bal- 
cony of  the  palace,  wearing  the  red  cap  of  liberty,  which,  intioii- 
dated  by  the  rabble,  ho  had  clap|)ed  upon  his  head,  Bonaparte 
eiLpressed  indignation  at  the  monarch's  weakness,  and  exclaimed: 
^'  Uow  could  they  suffer  the  mob  to  enter  the  palace?  It  was 
only  necessary  to  sweep  off  a  few  hundreds  of  them  with  cannon» 
and  the  rest  would  have  been  running  now."  His  contempt  for  a 
rout  of  this  kind,  originating  in  his  love  of  order  and  pride  of  dis- 
cipline, and  his  confidence  in  the  application  of  military  force, 
were  both  strengthened  doubtless  by  his  recent  experience  in 
Corsica. 

lie  was  still  more  shocked  by  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the 
lOlh  of  August.  The  brave  and  immolated  Swiss  guards,  their 
bodies  lying  in  heaps  on  the  pavement  of  the  court,  and  their 
heads  paraded  about  on  pikes  by  demons  in  human  shape,  struck 
him  with  horror,  and  presented  a  spectacle  which  he  remembered 
as  **  hideous  and  revolting.*'  Instinct  with  heroic  fire,  his  soul 
shuddered  at  scenes  of  cruelty  and  murder,  and  his  just  under- 
standing regarded  the  violence  of  a  mob  as  the  ferocity  of  a 
monster. 

But  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  reflect  that  the  fault,  instead 
of  being  in  the  infuriated  i>opiilace,  was  in  the  oppression  which 
had  maddened  them.  They  were  born  w  ith  natures  as  kind,  with 
sensibilities  as  generous  ns  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  a  bigoted  and 
dissolute  priesthood,  a  privileged  and  rapacious  aristocracy,  and 
a  line  of  cruel  and  voluptuous  kings,  had  driven  them  through  aR 
the  extremities  of  persecution  and  shil'tings  of  servitude,  to  the 
rage  of  despair.  The  great  body  of  the  French  people  had  been 
treated  like  brutes  until  thev  were  become  brutal.  Their  mental 
vision  had  been  so  long  obscured  in  depths  of  degradation,  that 
the  light  of  liberty  alTected  them  with  blindness,  the  air  of  relief 
with  ('Oii\ulsioiis.  Kxliausted  by  ages  of  oppression,  a  nation, 
renowned  ior  goneious  devotion  to  ungrateful  monarchs,  was  ex- 
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cited  (oparoxyms  of  frenzy  by  the  first  sensations  of  freedom. 
Bbi  is  this  an  argument  in  favour  of  divine  right  and  legitimate 
Bouurchy,  or  a  motive  for  distrusting  the  capacity  of  the  people 
for  self-govermncnt?  The  people  of  France  were  no  more  to 
bfaune  than  is  the  solitary  maniac  who,  escaping  from  unrighteous 
chains,  kills  a  stranger  under  the  belief  that  in  that  stranger  he  is 
destroying  the  oppressor,  whose  cruelty  tortured  his  limbs  and 
detracted  his  brain.  The  objects  of  their  fury  were  not  the  vic- 
Kims  of  popular  rage,  but  of  the  royal  vices  which  engendered  it; 
md  the  axe  \^'hich  beheaded  Louis  XVI.  was  raised,  not  by  his 
nlijectSy  but  his  ancestors. 

Through  all  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  struggles,  the 
people  had  but  one  object  of  desire,  freedom ;  but  one  subject  of 
dread,  tyranny  ;  and  their  great  leaders,  the  patriots  of  the  revo- 
lution, pursued  the  noblest  aims  of  human  ambition,  the  liberty 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  independence  of  their  country. 
That  the  good  which  was  desired  and  proposed  was  not  all  eflfccted, 
and  that  unforeseen  misery  and  crime  could  not  be  avoided,  was 
their  mutual  misfortune,  not  their  common  fault.  He,  therefore, 
^^Ho  sii/^inatizos  tlse  rovolulion  because  of  its  incidomal  atrocities 
or  unexpected  caiasiroplie,  nii[>lu  consistently  reproach  a  miner, 
whoM*  omcrprise  and  labour  afTord  comforl  to  millions,  because 
the  fiff -damps  of  the  earth  explode,  when  touched  by  the  flame 
of  his  useful  torch.  And  he  who  can  lament  over  the  downfall  of 
a  throne,  and  the  suffering  of  the  individuals  connected  with  it, 
without  execralinjj  the  tyranny  of  which  it  was  the  seat,  mi{;ht 
beexfiocted  to  sympathize  with  the  murderer,  against  whom  the 
blowJ  of  his  victim  rises  in  judj^nienl,  without  feeUng  indignation 
for  the  cruelty  with  wliich  that  blood  had  been  shed,  or  pity  for 
5he  pangs  Nvhich  sent  lorlh  lile  in  its  current.  The  truth  ol*  these 
observations  is  loo  plain  to  be  contested.  They  show  that,  as  the 
excesses  of  the  Frencli  revolution  were  the  natural  consecpiences 
'•i*  here<iilary  rule,  the  votaries  of  lliat  system  have  no  right  to 
<onij»lain,  wlien  the  vices  of  one  king  descend  in  vengeance  on 
liLs»ucc4?ssors.  They  also  show  that,  iflong-continued  submission 
iirengihens  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  it  makes  his  ultimate 
aco»untabiliiy  the  more  perilous,  by  perverting  the  nature  and 
the  energies  of  the  oppressed. 

Of  no  great  political  event  have  all  the  consequences  been  be- 
neficial.   The  struggle  which  emancipated  the  United  States  was 
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not  unattended  by  the  sorrows  of  innocence,  and  iho  sufferings 
of  virtue.  Uninin{;led  advantages  were  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  French  revolution,  of  which,  however,  while  the  horrors  were 
confined  to  France,  the  advantages  redounded  to  mankind.  That 
these  were  important,  may  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  the  pro- 
bable condition  of  Europe,  had  the  first  coalition  against  France 
been  successful.  Those  who  rail  against  the  French  revolution, 
and  describe  its  excesses  as  effects  of  the  natural  propensity  of 
the  people  and  the  press,  would  do  well  to  compare  them  with 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  acknowledged  offspring  of 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  since  it  was  perpetrated  by  the  order 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  eulogised  by  the  thanksgiving  of  Gregory  II. 
The  virtuous  Sully  records  some  of  the  horrors  of  this  UgiUnuUe 
reign  of  terror ,  in  which  seventy  thousand  French  protestants 
were  massacred  in  the  course  of  eight  days. 

While  Bonaparte  was  on  this  occasion  at  Paris,  ho  seems  to  have 
felt  the  weight  of  the  inheritance  which  his  dying  uncle  had 
turned  aside  from  Joseph,  and  devolved  upon  him.  His  mother, 
though  not  in  affluence,  was  in  possession  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, and  for  his  own  wants,  his  pay  as  captain  of  artillery^ 
constituted  adequate,  though  not  ample  provision.  Rut  his  younger 
brothers  and  his  sisters  were  to  be  educated,  and  the  latter  pro- 
vided for.  About  these  last  he  felt  roost  anxiety,  for  in  writing 
at  this  time  to  his  uncle  Paravicini,  he  observed :—"  Allow  your- 
self to  feel  no  uneasiness  concerning  your  nephews ;  they  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.'*  Accompanied  by  Bourrienne,  ho 
went  from  Paris  to  St.  Cyr,  to  visit  his  sister  Eliza,  who  was  then 
at  school  there ;  and  it  is  said,  in  speculating  upon  the  means  of 
making  money,  formed  the  momentary  project  of  renting  a  number 
of  houses  in  Paris,  and  subletting  them  at  profitable  prices. 

Returning  to  Corsica,  and  resuming  the  command  of  a  local 
battalion,  he  was  directed  in  January  1793,  to  join  the  expedition 
of  Admiral  Truguet,  against  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sardinia. 
A  second  battalion  was  added  to  his  corps,  which  constituted  a 
part  of  the  land  force  of  the  armament.  The  expedition  sailed, 
the  main  body  under  the  admiral  to  attack  Cagliari ;  and  the 
Corsican  detachment  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island.  Bonaparte,  with  his  militia  force,  executed  his  part 
of  the  enterprise  so  far  as  to  get  possession  of  several  islets  and 
forts,  in  the  straits  of  Bonifacio.    But  the  principal  attempt  under 
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Tragnet  having  failed,  in  consequence,  as  was  alleged,  of  Paoli*s 
HM<*fcinatinn«,  Bonaparte*s  subordinate  success  was  unavailing. 
CoDsequently,  he  abandoned  the  positions  he  had  taken,  and  re- 
embarking  his  men,  returned  to  Ajaccio  ;  where  the  spirit  and 
tbilicy  which  he  had  displayed  were  applauded,  in  spite  of  the 
JBefficacy  of  his  exertions,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 

Paoli,  who  had  for  some  time  given  reason  to  suspect  that  his 

fomier  enmily  to  France  was  reviving  in  his  mind,  was  completely 

dieoated  by  the  outrages  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the  3d  of 

Sepiember.    He  had  been  much  caressed  in  England  during  his 

exile,  and  had  conceived  admiration  for  the  leading  men  and 

principal  institutions  of  that  country.    His  discontent  with  the 

state  of  things  in  France,  exaggerated  by  these  inclinations  towards 

her  enemy,  induced  him  to  form  a  design,  and  finally  to  take 

measures,  for  separating  Corsica  from  France,  and  annexing  it  to 

the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  England.    At  length  being  de- 

aounoed  to  the  French  government  by  the  popular  societies  of 

Prorence,  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to 

justify  himself,  under  the  penalty  of  being  punished  as  a  traitor. 

Whatever  had  been  his  motives,  his  conduct,  he  was  conscious, 

had  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  success  could  alone  justify 

or  protect  him,  even  before  a  temperate  tribunal,     lie  declined 

compliance  with  the  fearful  summons,  under  the  pretext  of  age 

aori  infirmity,  and  then  throwing  off  the  mask  with  which  he  had 

hitherto  veiled  his  proceedings,  invited  the  assistance  of  England, 

and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  (5) . 

Before  taking  this  final  step  he  communicated  his  intention  to 
Bonaparte,  who  was  already  a  person  of  influence  in  the  island, 
and  commanded,  as  we  have  seen,  a  corps  of  Corsican  militia. 
As  he  had  engaged  the  personal  regard  of  Paoli,  liis  cooperation 
was  desirable  from  the  double  motive  of  policy  and  friendship. 
The  Corsican  chief  was  a  man  of  venerable  age,  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  elegant  conversation;  skilled  in  war,  and  sagacious  in 
government.  lie  discoursed  much  with  his  young  friend  on  the 
distracted  state  of  affairs  in  France,  enlarged  on  the  advantages 
of  Corsican  independence,  referred  to  the  united  efforts  of  himself 
andCharles  Bonaparte  in  support  of  it;  and,  riding  over  the  ground 
of  their  campaigns,  pointed  out  its  memorable  spots,  and  explained 
its  military  positions.  Bonaparte,  though  pleased  ^  ilh  his  anecdotes , 
and  probably  instructed  by  his  experience,  was  far  from  agreeing  in 
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his  political  conclusions.  He  admitted  that  the  condition  of  puHic 
afiairs  in  France  was  frightful ;  but  with  his  characteristic  JQdfpment 
argued  that  whatever  is  violent  in  degree  is  short  in  duration  ; 
and  ur;;ed  that,  as  Paoli  was  possessed  of  extensive  authority  and 
great  influence  in  the  island,  it  was  his  province  to  maintain  the 
laws,  and  preserve  tranquillity,  until  the  fury  of  the  convulsions 
in  Franco  should  subside.  He  added,  that  Corsica  belonged 
geographically  to  Italy  or  France ;  that  religion,  language,  and 
position,  rendered  its  cordial  union  with  England  impracticable, 
and  that  as  Italy  was  insignificant  by  reason  of  its  subdivisions, 
the  most  natural  and  advantageous  connection  for  Corsica  was 
with  France ;  a  connection  which,  in  good  policy,  no  temporary 
inconvenience  should  be  allowed  to  disturb,  and,  in  sound  patri- 
otism, not  even  great  calamities  should  be  permitted  to  sever.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  conversations,  that  Paoli,  struck  by  the 
force  of  Bonaparte's  logic,  and  the  dignity  of  his  sentiments, 
exclaimed—'*  Oh,  Napoleon,  you  are  not  a  man  of  modern  times : 
your  opinions  belong  to  the  men  of  Plutarch.  Vou  will  rise  to 
greatness.**  These  expressions,  it  appears,  Paoli  often  repeated. 
Their  last  and  decisive  conference  look  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Corte,  a  town  in  the  interior,  and  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  island,  the  date  and  tone  of  which  rendered  it  evident  that 
they  must  part  either  as  confederates  or  enemies.  Paoli  per- 
sisted in  his  shortsighted  designs  in  favour  of  the  English  connec- 
tion ;  Bonaparte  adhered  to  the  country  of  his  father's  adoption, 
and  his  own  birth  and  allegiance.  Their  separation  shows  a  re- 
markable diversity  of  conduct  in  two  great  men  disposed  to  act 
from  honourable  motives,  and  placed  on  the  same  stage  of  affairs. 
But  Paoli  had  recollections  of  pride  and  power  to  look  back  upon, 
which  though  definite,  and  converged  to  the  microscopic  scene  of 
Corsican  history,  were  magnificent  and  endearing  to  the  memory 
of  age.  His  original  hostility  lo  France,  though  soothed  and 
francpiillized  by  the  homage  and  confidence  of  the  leading  men  in 
Paris,  had  not  been  converted  into  hearty  attachment.  Bona- 
fKirte,  on  the  contrary,  was  born  a  Frenchman,  and  educated  in 
France ;  was  young,  passionate  for  glory,  vivid  with  ho|>e  and 
talent,  and  naturally  looked  forward  to  the  undefined  future,  and 
the  ample  theatre  of  France,  for  opportunity  «ind  distinction. 
His  professional  pride  and  instinctive  feeling  were  affected,  as  he 
tinys  with  antipathy  for  the  treasonable  project  of  Paoli,  and  as 
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vigorous  plants  shoot  upward  to  the  sun,  his  genius,  which  would 
have  been  imprisoned  in  the  contracted  circuit  of  his  native  isle, 
^riiated  towards  the  important  events  of  France,  and  the  powcr- 
fal  emotions  which  produced  them. 

Paoliy  persevering  in  his  unjustifiable  project  of  delivering  up 
Corsica  to  England,  temporized  >vith  Bonaparte  not  a  moment  after 
this  last  interview ;  and  accordingly,  the  latter  in  retracing  his 
steps  towards  Ajaccio,  found  himself  surrounded  and  made  pri- 
soner by  the  partisans  of  Paoli  at  a  place  called  Boccognano  si- 
tuated in  a  pass  of  the  mountains.  Escaping  by  a  singular  strata- 
gem, he  reached  Ajaccio,  whence,  with  tho  assistance  of  a  friend, 
be  succeeded  in  joining  the  force  which  the  committee  of  public 
safety  had  by  this  time  assembled  at  Calvi,  under  the  direction  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  Salicetti  and  La  Combe  St. 
Midiael. 

A  civil  war  now  broke  out  in  the  island.    Paoli  having  failed  in 
the  attempt,  first  to  mislead  Bopaparte^s  judgment  by  persuasion, 
and  next  to  secure  his  person  by  force,  now  resorted  to  threats, 
and  warned  him  by  letter  that,  if  he  continued  to  support  tho 
French  authorities,  he  would  treat  him  and  his  family  as  public 
oncmics.     This  menace  being  disreijarded  or  defied,  the  exaspe- 
rali-d  veteran  iiroceeded  lo  execute  it   NNilh  ven{;eful  severity. 
The  French  party  was  driven  IVom  Ajaccio;  the  house  in  which 
Bonaparte  was  born  was^^iven  up  lo  i>illa{;e,  and  converted  into  a 
harrark  (or  British  troops :  the  farm  laid  waste,  and  in  the  blind 
imix»tence  of  ra{;e  and  wron^;,  a  decree  of  banishment  was  issued 
against  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Joseph.     Salicetti  and  St.  Mi- 
chael made  several  ineffectual  descents,  in  which  Bonaparte  cither 
tommanded  or  engaged;  but  the  English  forces  having  interposed, 
and  the  mountaineers  of  Paoli  joining  them  in  numbers,  the  French 
cause  was  lost  in  the  island. 

On  one  occasion  Bonaparte  was  sent  from  Calvi  to  surprise 
Ajacciu.  He  embarked  in  a  frigate,  and  landing  on  the  north  side 
o'i  the  gulf  with  a  parly  of  tiiiy  men,  took  possession  of  a  fort 
t^iIiCd  ihe  Torre  di  Capilello.  Ue  had  no  sooner  carried  this  point, 
ihun  the  frigate  was  driven  to  sea  by  a  gale.  While  thus  insu- 
lak-d  and  unsupported,  the  insurgents  attacked  him  with  great 
wulence,  by  land  and  water.  He  defended  himself  with  spirit, 
and  \:  iih  sucli  periinaciiv ,  llial  h.'  and  his  heroic  lilllc  garrison w  ere 
ledueed  to  raiions  of  horse-flesh.     During  the  siege,  he  called 
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oat  from  the  walls  to  a  party,  and  harangued  his  misguided  coun- 
trymen in  a  strain  of  eloquence  so  impressive  that  he  made  many 
converts.  After  five  days  of  conflict  and  starvation,  the  frigate 
returned  to  her  station,  and  he  reembarked,  having  first  partially 
blown  up  the  fort. 

He  himself  mentions,  that  in  one  of  his  landings,  he  got  a  few 
guns  ashore,  and  with  a  round  or  two  of  grapeshot,  dispersed  a 
body  of  the  insurgents  who  opposed  him.  They  returned  to  the 
attack  however,  and  mixed  reproaches  with  their  warhre,  ex- 
pressing indignation  that  he,  a  Corsican,  should  be  fighting  for 
France.  In  order  to  make  themselves  both  seen  and  heard,  they 
ascended  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  even  mounted  up  into  trees. 
Bonaparte  had  a  gun  loaded  with  ball,  and  aimed  it  so  well,  that  he 
cutoff  a  limb  on  which  one  of  those  exclusive  patriots  was  perched. 
His  fall,  which  created  a  general  laugh,  was  followed  by  the  in- 
stant flight  of  his  party. 

These  partial  efforts,  however  spirited,  ¥rere  of  no  avail  against 
the  united  force  of  Paoli  and  the  English.  The  French  represen- 
tatives, accordingly,  determined  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  with- 
draw to  France.  Bonaparte  contrived  to  communicate  with  his 
mother.  Underhis  protection,  she  withdrew  from  the  storm  which 
overwhelmed  Corsica,  and  sought  shelter  on  the  continent,  stopping 
first  at  Nice,  and  settling  finally  in  Marseilles,  with  the  dependence 
of  a  large  family,  and  the  remnant  of  a  small  fortune. 

This  expulsion  of  his  father*s  family  from  their  home,  and  of 
himself  with  circumstances  of  odious  solemnity,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  was  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  felt  the 
iron  pressure  of  calamity.  The  severity  of  the  blow  was  not  les- 
sened by  the  reflection  that  it  was  dealt  by  the  hand  of  his  pater- 
nal friend.  Yet  it  neither  embittered  his  affections,  nor  discou- 
raged bis  enterprise,  nor  damped  his  liberality.  After  providing 
for  the  temporary  establishment  of  his  mother,  he  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  joining  his  regiment,  which  was  then  at 
Nice.  He  preserved  to  the  last  a  warmth  of  affection  for  his 
native  isle,  and  an  affectionate  respect  for  Paoli ;  while  the  Cor- 
sican Phoenix,  languishing  in  the  cold  and  compulsive  caresses  of 
England  (0],  expressed  paternal  joy  at  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of 
his  youthful  friend  (7). 

Before  lie  joined  his  regiment,  his  services  in  several  delicate 
operations,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  been  explained. 
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wore  reqpiircd  by  general  Dugcar .  This  general,  who  commanded 
iheaitillcry  of  the  army  which,  encamped  around  Nice,  was  called 
ibe  army  of  Italy,  although  it  had  never  crossed  the  Alps  nor 
listed  the  waters  of  the  Po,  had  obtained  authority  from  the 
war  department  to  employ  young  Bonaparte,  upon  bis  return  from 
Corsica. 

About  this  time,  the  insurrection  of  Marseilles  broke  out,  a 
movement  consequent  upon  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 
tiirondist  parly,  in  the  Convention,  on  the  31st  of  May  and  2d  of 
June;  and  which  extended  with  violence  into  departments  of  the 
south  and  west.  The  insurgents  of  Marseilles  organized  a  force 
of  six  thousand  men,  with  which,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
nakontentsof  Lyons,  they  took  possession  of  Avignon,  and  there- 
by intercepted  the  communications  of  the  army  of  Italy.  This 
greatly  embarrassed  the  commanding  general,  who  found  his  con- 
voys of  provision  and  ammunition  seized  upon  by  the  insurgents, 
la  the  emergency,  which  threatened  to  uncover  the  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  intelligence  and  address  of  Bonaparte 
were  relied  upon.  At  the  instance  of  general  Dugear,  he  was 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  insurgents,  in  order  to  prevail  on 
ibrtn  lo  allow  the  convoys  of  ihe  army  lo  pass,  lie  repaired  to 
MarseiWes  and  Avignon,  conferred  at  both  places  with  tlie  leaders 
of  the  in.surroction,  convinced  them  that  it  was  against  their  in- 
terest, ^shatever  might  be  their  sentiments  respecting  the  conven- 
twn,  to  provoke  the  liosiility  of  the  army,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
buading  them  to  offer  no  further  interruption  to  its  communica- 
tions and  C4)nvoys.  From  a  statement  made  incidentally  by 
himdclf  it  may  be  gathered,  that  while  he  was  employed  [in  rea- 
soning with  the  rebellious  leaders  at  Avignon,  general  Carlaux 
ap{>eared  before  that  town,  with  a  body  of  conventional  troops; 
a  display  of  force  N\hich  probably  lent  to,  and  borrowed  from,  his 
arguments,  additional  weight. 

His  observations  <luring  this  excursion,  of  the  weakness,  vio- 
lence, and  misnianagenienl  of  the  insurgents,  as  well  as  of  their 
lawless  and  unattainable  objects,  furnished  the  occasion  and  ma- 
leriAiIs  for  his  **  Supper  of  Beaucaire;"  a  political  essay  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  dialogue,  and  published  during  his  stay  at 
Marseilles,  ex[>laining  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  justifying  the 
motives  of  its  leaders,  and  deprecating  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
surfjents.     After  reminding  them  of  the  superiority  of  disciplined 
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battalions  to  untrained  multitudes;  of  light  artillery  in  field  opera- 
tions, to  their  heavy  cannon ;  and  suggesting  that,  although  poor 
mountaineers  or  starving  peasants  might  well  afford  to  run  the 
hazard  of  rebellion,  the  citizens  of  an  opulent  town,  stored  with 
the  fruits  of  industry  and  commerce,  had  reason  to  support  the 
authority  of  government,  he  warned  them  that  perseverance  in 
their  lawless  project  would  result  in  failure,  disgrace,  punish- 
ment, and  misery.  Of  this  piece,  the  principles  and  object  of 
which  were  consistent  with  the  language  he  held  to  Paoli,  and 
the  conduct  he  pursued  in  Corsica,  the  doctrine  was  patriotic, 
the  topics  persuasive,  the  reasoning  sound,  and  the  stylo  vigor- 
ous. It  contained  no  metaphysical  cant  nor  Jacobinical  violence. 
The  author  spoke  in  tlie  character  which  he  really  bore,  that  of 
a  soldier;  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
proceedings,  which  had  the  double  effect  of  plunging  the  nation 
into  civil  war,  and  exposing  it  to  foreign  invasion. 

His  essay  was  well  adapted  in  time  and  form,  to  the  occasion, 
and  accordingly  is  represented  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree,  to  allay  the  violence,  and  restrain  the  mis<lirection,  of 
the  popular  excitement,  by  which  the  army  he  belonged  to  was 
annoyed.  This  useful  production,  although  it  deserved  to  be  re- 
membered and  preserved,  he  cast  upon  the  tide  of  events,  and 
after  it  had  answered  its  purpose,  abandoned  to  oblivion.  It 
was  rei'ovored  at  a  riper  season  of  his  fortune  and  judgment,  by 
those  who  prized  it  as  a  plume  from  the  eagle's  wing.  But 
neither  the  discretion  of  his  patriotism,  nor  the  fastidiousness  of 
his  taste,  was  to  be  disarmed  by  flattery.  lie  justly  argued,  that 
a  work  composed  expressly  for  the  crisis  of  a  civil  war,  and 
bearing  the  weight  of  his  name,  would  be  out  of  season,  and  pro- 
bably mischievous,  in  time  of  doinesiic  concord;  and  doubtless 
felt  tliat  a  hasty  and  juvenile  pamphlet,  might  add  nothing  to  his 
mature  and  majestic  fame.  Influenced  by  these  considerations 
he  directed,  il  is  said,  the  work  to  be  suppressed. 

These  spt^cial  duties,  upon  which  lie  was  employed  by  the 
order,  or  at  the  instance  of  general  Dugear,  by  separating  him 
from  the  army  of  Italy,  until  the  month  of  August,  prevented  his 
taking  part  in  the  two  imforiunate  actions  wiili  the  Siirdiniams,  of 
which,  while  he  would  have  Ix^en  exposed  to  the  dan;]er,  the  ex- 
treme subonlinatittn  of  his  rank,  could  hardiv  hau»  aft'onled  him 
the  opi)ortunily  of  altering  the  issue. 
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|l  wu  dttriBg  Ihis  visk  to  Marseilles,  that  he  became  <ic- 
miaied  with  the  family  of  M.  Clary,  a  rich  banker.  His  bro- 
ta  Joseph  married,  n  few  months  afier,  one  of  the  daughters, 
k1  lid  himM'tf  seems  to  have  paid  rather  flattorin;;  atienlions  in 
it  other,  who  snbscquenlly  became  the  wife  of  Bernadolte,  and 
DDW  the  queen  of  Sweden  I'S :. 
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From  August  1793,  to  March  17M. 


Siegt  of  Toulon— That  place  betrayed  to  lord  Hood^SHoatioa  of  TooIob— 
Stieacth  of  the  allied  garrifon — Meatares  of  the  oommittee  of  puMie 
iafelj—>  Their  plan  for  the  siege  —  Bonaparte  chief  of  battalion — Ap- 
pointed to  command  the  artillery  of  the  siege— General  Cartani — Bona- 
parte's plan — Bijeeted  by  Cartaux— Folly  of  that  general— ¥igo«r  and 
activity  of  Bonapa|[[le--Coancil  of  wli^— Bonaparte's  plan  adopted— lis    ^ 
execntioo  commenced — Little  liibrallar— Battery  of  the  conTenlion  — 
MIsohievons  inlerftrence  of  the  deputies— Sally  and  capture  of  General 
O'Hara — General  Doppef— His  cowardice  and  incapacity — General  Dn- 
gommier — His  conrage  and  experience — Discooragement  of  the  bea^geis 
Confldienoe  of  Bonaparte— His  baUeries  play  on  little  Gibraltar— Advises 
the  storming  that  place — Little  Gibraltar  carried  by  assault— Bravery  of 
the  garrifon— Swaggering  of  the  deputies — The  allied  squadrons  ^"^41^ 
anchor — The  town,  forts,  and  harbour  plundered  and  evacuated— >iHF 
French  fleeiy  arsenal,  and  magazines  set  on  fire — Dreadful  conllagiadfc 
—Distress  of  the  TonliBese- Anecdotes — Junot — Humanity  of  Bonaparte 
— Dnroc— Aflhction  and  admiration  of  Dugommier  for  Bonapirte— Bona- 
parte  brigadiv  general — 1%  ordered  to  Join  the  army  of  I&ly— Pnscribes 
a  system  of  fortifications  for  the  coaal— His  horror  of  the  cmelty  of  a 
mob — His  respect  for  the  memory  of  6iitparin,  and  of  Dogommler. 


Hitherto,  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  had  been  manifested  diiefly  in 
the  shade  of  schools,  the  confidence  of  fHendship,  or  the  dnte  of 
society,  by  brilliant  but  aiftifess  flashes,  which  disappeared  like 
meteors  bursting  in  thecir.  An  eyent  now  occurred,  which  was 
to  be  the  occasion  of  elevating  him  permanently  to  pul^ic  view, 
and  of  displaying  the  strength  and  lustre  of  his  mind,  while  dealing 
a  decisive  blow  in  his  country's  deduce. 

The  overthrow  and  arrest  of  the  Girondists  in  the  convention, 
events  which,  as  was  before  observed,  took  p|ace  on  the  3ist  Hay 
and  the  2nd  June,  1793,  were  the  occasion  of  popular  disturb- 
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mm  b  tlte  south  of  France.  Lyons  and  Marseilles  became  ihp 
HUiofopen  insurrection,  which  spreadini;  to  tha  neighbouring 
tOfos,  fesultod  in  the  treason  of  Toulon,  and  in  ilio  delivery  of 
Ibl  superb  naval  station,  with  its  foris,  fleets,  crewa,  arsenals, 
a^lEioes,  and  stores,  lo  8  combined  English  and  Spanish  aqua- 
^n  then  blockading  it,  under  lord  Hood.  Having  nogoiialcd 
lKces«fuUy  with  the  malcontents,  and  cfTectedan  understandin{; 
(ith  the  Daval  officer  in  command  of  the  port,  this  Admiral  took 
powession  of  Toulon  on  the  29lli  of  August,  in  the  name  and  on 
behslf  of  Louis  XVU(l). 

Tbis  disaster  was  felt  by  the  French  nation,  as  the  most  severe 
Uil  Bhameful  calamity  of  the  war.  Their  chief  naval  force  ami 
Inesi  staiion  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  delivered  up  to  their 
■ost  powerful  maritime  foe.  To  England  and  her  allies,  \ias 
Wrendercd  by  French  ciiizcns,  with  an  immense  squadron,  an 
qipareDtly  iiiespugnable  position,  in  the  heart  of  a  strong  and 
populous  country,  deeply  infected  by  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  par- 
tially in  arms  against  the  national  government.  The  flag  of 
Ftincnit  was  naturally  apprehended,  would  be  exiled  from  the 
Uediterrane-an,  and  her  cxtensivo  coast  on  thai  sea,  exposed  u> 
all  the  evils  which  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  her  inveterate  ene- 
mies ami  emigrant  princes  could  inflict,  by  civil  war  or  for^n 
'  fovastoD.  The  pride  and  the  safely  of  the  nation  bolh  required 
tesUntancous  and  strenuous  c\priioiis  fur  ihe  recovpry  of  Tou- 
loa.  Od  this  occasion  the  government  could  but  feel  like  the  peo- 
|b ;  lad  Uie  deputies  composing  the  committee  of  pnblic  Mfety, 
wMch  bad  not  as  yet  failed  in  daring  plans  and  energetic  mea- 
itna,  beat  Ihe  whole  force  of  their  means  and  counsels  to  tbc 
^xvtaot  ladi.  But  their  preparations  however  prompt,  and  their 
<Ana  bowerer  earnest,  seemed  not  commensarate  viUi  the  difll- 
edtJM  of  the  crisis. 

Gweral  Cartaox,  having  succeeded  in  anppressing  the  insnr- 
fMlira  of  Marseilles,  was  ordered  to  advance  with  a  column  of 
■^  ibonsaad  men  £ron  tha(  side  against  Toulon,  whUst  general 
laPoype  wilJi  six  thousand  drawn  from  the  army  of  Italy,  was 
drected  to  approach  it  from  the  east.  The  former  geaeral  was 
Ulaadedby  the  deputies  AlUlf ,  Salicetti,  and  Gasparin ;  the  laUer 
bj  Friroa  and  Barras,  who  having  escaped  from  the  malcontents 
sf  TobIob,  bad  taken  refnge  with  tfaeanny  of  Italy.  With  these 
wen  ifBPWy.  anooaled  lUcord  and  the  yonoBer  Bobeqnwre, 
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who  had  been  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Aipt.  These  pirelini- 
nary  measures  could  only  be  expected  to  annof  the  enemy,  and 
straiten  their  conmiunicatioas  with  the  surrounding  country,  until 
vigorous  and  dedsire  operations  could  be  undertaken. 

Toulon  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  capacious  harbour,  ssreich* 
ing  fai  a  southern  direction,  to  the  sea ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Pharon,  which  recede  in  successire  rid^s  to  the 
north.  It  formed  thus  the  middle  point  of  an  extensiT^  barrier, 
which  separated  the  two  divisions  of  the  French  army,  remkring 
their  communication  difficult,  and  cooperation  precarious. 

The  alKes  on  the  other  hand  held  their  force  collected,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  cUrecting  it  entire  against  either  division  of  the 
besiegers,  occupied  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  the  line  of  forts 
on  both  sides  of  the  harbour,  and  the  works  and  passes  in  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  Their  fleet,  which  covered  the  harbour,  con- 
manded  the  Mediterranean,  and  enabled  them  to  collect  reen- 
forcements  and  supplies  from  all  quarters.  Detachments  of  Spa* 
nish,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  troops  were  speedily  brought  to 
their  aid ;  and  lieutenant-general  0*Hara,  an  officer  who  had  been 
distinguished  under  lord  Cornwallis  in  the  American  war,  and 
was  at  the  time  governor  of  Gibraltar,  arrived  with  a  reenforco* 
ment  of  British  troops,  and  took  command  of  the  alfied  fbroes^ 
amounting,  exclusively  of  a  formidable  fleet,  a  population  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  bodies  of  insurgents  from  Mar* 
«eilles  and  other  disaffected  towns,  to  fourteen  thousand  men  (8). 

A  garrison  thus  strong,  supported  and  supplied,  felt  little  appro* 
hension  from  the  divided  and  inconsiderable  forces  of  Cartaux  and 
La  Poype.  Accordingly,  lord  Hood,  after  disarming  the  French 
fleet,  manning  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  occupying  the 
forts  which  protected  the  harbour,  as  well  as  the  various  moun- 
tain passes  contiguous  to  Toulon,  employed  himself  in  fitting  out  a 
squadron  of  four  French  ships  of  the  line,  with  French  crews  and 
royaKst  commanders,  which  he  sent  round  to  Brest  and  Roche* 
fort,  with  the-double  object  of  reducing  the  strength  of  theFrench 
force  in  Toulon,  and  of  spreading  treason  and  exciting  revolt 
along  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  France  (3). 

But  the  committee  of  public  safety,  were  busy  in  concerting 
preparations,  on  a  scale  of  adequate  extent  and  vigour.  By 
their  direction,  general  D*Ar^n,  an  engineer  of  high  reputation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  ordnance  at  Paris,  drew  up  a 
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plii  far  dhe  condnM  of  the  nkfff,  whih  fftMdhMa  seriei  of 
wfhrnfroMBet  againsi  thb  town,  a  avoomioiiof  atCiduagaiiitt 
the  soTOiiiidisg  forts,  and  the  erectioii  of  works  i>f  proteclicNi^ 
apiMt  Ike  broMMdef  of  tholaet.*  It  abo  requred  the  foraiv 
tin  aad  a«|i|ily  of  an  armf  of  sixty  AoonndflieB,  a^ 
amwdMoney  wsre  of  difBodt  cdDeotion,  and  in  dbnidrt  of  a 
dbrfbelad  and  exhansted  country,    Thos  operoee^  Tegnlar,:and 
fograasiTO,  tlMplaa  of.tbe  gorernment  pKuaised  aoooess^  mIj  ^ 
nttkn.openieof  nmchtinieandtoa,  and  proceeded  on  tbedi^ 
reet and  obrions syMm  o^arfare;  that  of  eqiploying a' grader 
psrtiM  of  physical  force  in  the  attack  of  a  giren  positionrthanMibi 
linita  defence.    However  nnexoeptionaUe  it  nyghl  bOp 
in  a  technical  point  of  yiew*  this  ninisterial  fdanfot 
of  Tonlon,  was  not  adapted  to  the^critical  natnre.  of:  thr 
i»  Bor  to  the  urgency  of  pnbiic  aflbirs.    Bal  thnl^di^ica 
for  the  artillery  of  the  siege^  diVlgk  a  matter; 
of  secondary  hnportance  in  the  eyes  of  the  fonoiionat 
JIBS  wha  made  it,  was  destined  to  supply  tto  d^fects^  and  cobih 
psBsale  the  errors,  of  their  means  and  escalations.  ' 

Shortly  after  his  successful  negotiation  with  the  insurgents  of 
MartaHes,  Bonaparte  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  of 
baittahoB  [h) ;  and  some  occasion  requiring  such  a  mission,  he  was 
sent  by  general  Brunei,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
wfth  written  despatches,  and  verbal  communications,  to  Paris, 
The  coonnittee  of  public  safety  was  employed,  in  orgauizing  a 
Consa  for  reducing  Toulon,  and  had  required  of  the  committee  of 
4irdnance  the  designation  of  a  regular  officer,  well  qualified  for 
csBBianding  the  artillery  of  the  siege.  It  was  the  humour  of  the 
tine  to  overlook  age  and  rank,  in  search  of  zeal  and  talent,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Hoche  and  Marceau.  The  decided  patriotism  of  Bo- 
naparte was  evinced  by  his  writings,  and  signalised  by  his  firm 
exposition  to  Paoli.  Of  his  professional  ad>ilities  and  personal 
■eril,  the  files  of  the  war-office,  furnished  ample  testimony, 
vindi  his  reputation  in  the  garrisons  and  corps  he  bad  served 
nidi,  completely  sustained.  These  facts,  enforced  by  the  pres- 
mn  of  public  danger,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  committees, 
and  determined  their  choice  in  his  favour.  Neither  interest,  pa- 
tronage, intrigue,  nor  solicitation,  was  employed.  His  own  me- 
rit was  his  sole  recommendation  to  a  post,  in  which  that  merit 
was  to  become  conspicuous. 
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Having  roceived  his  orders,  he  left  the  eapical  without  dday, 
and  reached  the  head  quarters  of  the  besieging  amy,  on  the  19th 
of  September. 

General  Gartau  was  a  painter  of  Paris,  who  by  popular  caprioe 
and  accidental  success,  had  been  raised  from  the  aiQutancy  of  a 
mnnidpal  battalion  to  the  chief  cottmand  of  a  regular  army ;  being 
thrust  by  the  force  of  these  causes,  in  one  daj's  adyaneement, 
through  the  degrees  of  brigadier  and  major  general.  He  had  the 
ignorance  incidental  to  this  career,  and  the  presumption  natural 
to  that  ignorance. 

When  the  young  commander  of  the  artillery,  presented  hiflsadf    . 
to  this  aspiring  dignitary,  whom  he  found  glittering  in  lace  and    * 
Mibrcndery,  he  was  told,  in  accents  of  disdainful  benofolenoa, 
that  although  his  services  would  not  be  required  in  the  recovery 
of  Toulon,  he  was  welcome  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  operatioa  I  ^ 
He  was  invited  to  sup  that  evening  with  the  general,  and  eariy 
the  next  morning,  to  accompany  him  in  visiting  the  posts  of  the 
besiegers,  who  were  preparing,  he  was  informed,  to  open  a  can- 
nonade, which  was  to  burn  the  allied  squadrons.    His  astonialH 
ment  may  be  conceived,  at  finding  that  the  few  guns  which  had 
been  awkwardly  mounted,  were  at  least  two  gunshots  from  the 
harbour,  and  that  the  balls  which  were  destined  to  destroy  the 
fleet,  were  sent  to  bo  heated  in  the  neighbouring  country  houses, 
as  if  their  reconveyance  was  likely  to  be  easy,  or  theur  g^w  unre- 
mitting.   A  suggestion  of  the  last  mentioned  difficulty,  having 
somewhat  perplexed  the  general  and  his  staff  officers,  the  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  proposed,  that  a  few  cold  balls  should  be 
fired  in  order  to  see,  whether  the  hot  shot  when  produced,  wovM 
be  within  point  blank  range.    After  some  difficulty  the  expert* 
ment  was  made,  and  the  balls  fell  half  way  short  of  the  mark,  ^ 
Upon  this,  the  general  found  fault  with  the  powder,  and  execrated 
the  aristocrats,  for  having  purposely  damaged  it.    This  exoesim 
ignorance  prevailing  at  head-quarters,  was  owing  as  mudi  to 
ihe  great  emigration  of  the  well  educated  officers,  as  to  the  inooa- 
siderate  manner  in  which  demagogues  and  their  retainers  had  , 
been  appointed  in  their  places.    In  the  midst  of  the  confusfaw^ 
the  deputy  Gasparin  rode  up  to  the  spot.    Being  a  man  of  aenae, 
zeal,  and  of  some  military  experience,  he  was  readily  convinced 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  measures  in  progress,  and  of  the  propriety 
of  confiding  to  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  the  uncontrolled 
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e  ffBOMl  condwt  «(tte  openii(ii.lMHiH 
nad  nd  axecaled  b;  Bonaparto  j  a  request, 
i  wftk,  in  die  following  falminating 
<rf  Uw  artillery  will  batter  the  town 
^  Ife^  aMi  ihelK  for  jui^teJmc  ||feo  days,  at  the  end  of 
oh  CHMh  I  wiU  muk  in  tflptolilDlu,  and  carry  iho  jiace." 
fkchwH  Uw  itRte  of  lfiure-r-«o  iQ  dilpoted  and  desperate  on 
liwpirtvf  ibe  n«D^  ao.  fimudable  and  eocouraging,  on  that 
of  the  EiijjUsh— when  Bonimrte  joined  the  army  of  Cartaux. 

Ill  may  lie  proper  to  reSisd  the  reailflr,  that  he  had  but  juat 
completed  his  tn enty-fonrUi  year,  ari|  viih  exception  of  the 
Klif^  and  unsuccessful  ■errice  in  whiw  he  had  been  engajjed  to 
Cornn^  was  totally  iaazperienoed  in  yar ;  that  the  means  of 
k  anact  which  he  was  to  <tir«ot,  or  coopiriaEe  with,  were  slender 
r  IMd  ■eparaied,  while  the  reeistince  Id  be  overcome  was  for- 
ibdalde  and  uoited.  cooiittiflg  of  a  fortified  town,  a  powerful 
I,  ■  defieoded  faarboor,  oonaKied  forts,  and  mountain 
I,  as  ihvf  had  bee^  hiuwto  regarded,  whether  by 
cplanof  D'Ar^^n,  or  the  ridiculous  order  of  Cartaux, 
lljldbee^coasidered,  amply,  as  a  mass  of  obstruction,  present- 
ji|  a  cMtain  force  of  re«jwtance,  which  could  be  orerccnne  onlj 
If  tkeifflkatioB  of  greater  force;  and  under  the  obvfoos  view 
B  the  means  of  attach  upon  the  place  in  dii^nte,  tliiu 
I  town  itsdf,  contemplating  this  as  dw  cwdiBtl  ppint  q[ 


S&.: 


^jht  Bonaparte,  though  tiios  i^Ming,  inespenwced,  and  a«b- 

JBHiMll^had  no  sooner  cast  over  the  groondf  that  glance  vhiA' 

Jfmi00net  the  current  of  future  battles;  hadoasooaorhxiliad 

|,  l^md  vqpw  the  fortificattont,  die  harbour  and  the  fiaet,  than 

•  lipenettvied  the  conirfexity  of  (he  position,  uid  traced  tlie  rela- 

^p  cC  its  eoBponoit  parts.    He  discOTered,at  once,  that  the 

pni*  tfaougb  the  object  to  be  gained,  was  far  fran  bdng  die 

fDBt  la  b»  attacked ;  diat,  in  a  military  riew,  it  was  a  depeodmt 

fniliaB,  tectewl  of  being  the  eeseotial  one.    Percrinag  that  the 

*  Mmir  wm  dinded  by  two  opposite  aad  ap^aching  proaMn- 

4i^i>  into  the  onlpr  or  great  road,  aad.^e  BMer  or  Utilaroad, 

mi  that  the  wpBMrn  pronoatory  t«s  cvowned  by  a  anuMBce, 

t|jlilM|M»heMded  iqyitandy,  ttiot  batteries  establiahed  on  the 

mimAaod  ■>  the  hue  of  dris  promoBlory,  wo«hl  fetfcbconi- 
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pletely  both  roads,  and  either  destroy  the  hostile  fleet,  or  drire  it 
OBt  to  sea;  and  that,  in  either  case,  Toulon  must  bs  abandoned  or 
surrendered.  This  fine  conception,  which,  considering  bb  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  ground  and  of  military  eqierienee,  could 
only  be  the  o&pring  of  the  highest  genius,  he  immediately  com*>' 
mnnicated  to  general  Gar taux^  recommending  at  the  same  time' 
the  occupation  with  a  force  of  tniree  thousand  men,  of  the  eminenoe 
in  question,  which  as  yet  the  English  commander  had  neglected. 
But  general  Cartauz  could  not  comprehendits  importanee,nor  the 
probability  of  reducing  Toulon,  by  taking  up  a  position  so  re* 
mote  from  it.  Yet  with  that  perverseness  of  incapacity  wUch 
omits  all  the  good,  and  .does  all  the  mischief  practicabh  in  a 
given  case,  be  sent  general  Laborde  with  four  hundred  wafsm  to 
lake  possession  of  the  promontory;  a  measure  which  .bad- the  : 
etRsct  of  apprising  the  enemy  of  iu  value,  causing  Laborde  to  be 
dislodged,  and  the  position  to  be  seized  upon  and  fortifled  bf 
the  English  commander.  Bonaparte's  suggestion,  which  was 
above  rules,  being  thus  worse  than  disregarded,  the  toilsome 
plan  of  approaches  against  the  town,  which  was  according  to  rnlaiy 
was  persisted  in. 

The  commandant  of  the  artillery  it  appears,  did  not  on  this  m4^ 
count  relent  in  his  zeal ;  but  was  as  bold  and  skilful  in  executing 
the  project  of  others,  as  he  had  been  prompt  and  sagacious  in  the 
invention  of  his  own.    His  first  care  was  to  select  and  employ  ofr 
fleers,  upon  whose  zeal  and  capacity  he  could  place  reHanoe. 
Among  these  were  Muiron,  whom  he  made  his  adjutant,  and  Uap 
former  comrade  at  Valence,  Gassendi,  whom  he  placed  in  cpiiy^^ 
mand  of  the  arsenal  at  Marseilles,  from  which  his  military 
plies  were  to  be  drawn.    His  next  object  was  to  collect  a  padt^j 
artillery;  and  so  active  and  well  directed  were  his  exirtions^- 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  he  had  two  hundred  guns,  oomplfliely  ftii^  ^ 
nished.    Urging  on  the  operations,  he  advanced  bis  batteriajh- 
placed  them  on  the  most  advantageous  points,  and  opened  n  ftm 
so  eflieciive,  that  he  soon  dismasted  several  ships  of  the  linei 
burned  some  smaller  vessels,  and  forcing  the  squadron  to  with- 
draw to  a  distant  part  of  the  harbour,  rdieved  his  batteries  ' 
from  its  broadsides,  and  broke  ground  yet  nearer  to  the  enenj. 

Referring  to  this  operation  some  years  afterwards  he  observed 
— **  With  six  twenty-four  ponndors,  two  furnaces  for  beating 
balls,  and  forty  cannoneers,  I  contended  for  fo     days  against  the 
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aBil|iMi  not  fine  from  the  interfcnoce  of  general  Cirtau 

j^l^AnHriiamMaHBtB  of  hii  ignorance.    On  one  occu{oa,4n    '« 

ii|pfe|l  iirietid  on  bu  pUndng  a  battery  againfltttil  irill^tf« 

2i|M'^|^M'«tlwreiras  no  roooifor  dkgmu  to  renD;apaBi>- 

\«»  iipaB  an  ioMlaled  hiUodc,  wfckh ,  ai  he  alleged?V»rideHd]&  • 

UBtofcaoaaereral  forti  at  ooce.    Nor  .«ai  he  oonrinbeitift 

lAifcl<^tUierdM-,  by  thflAaerration  that,  if  thiapcriltt  wu 

htfmk  at  tbeee  forta,  It  ^nU  be  eiposed  to  tbeir  conoeotraled 

I  fire.    At  this  period  of  the  siege,  there  can  be  Utile  donbkAai;' 

I  tad  the  Engtisli  ecnamander  acted  on  the  ofleomTO  and  asAel^ 

•ritb  his  whole  force,  either  diviaioD  of  the  French  anajr,  he  inut 

Aave  succeeded  in  rdiering  the  {dace.    He  faowerer  Voi^ped'o^ 

phe  defensive  contoiting  himself  vith  manning  aaAm^KiUitim 

I  At  fortificatioDs,  and  gave  Ume  fen-  reeoIbrcattSHbMa  1^ 

besiegers.  v  '     V*         v 

^mtfrntto,  white,  mgaged  in  execnting  a  pl^  which  be  conld 

aafapproTe,  ihos  submitting  the  inspiration  of  his  own  nund  to 

Ae  jiAe  of  inferior  judgments,  and  in  obviating  the  blunders  of 

atfneralwbon)  he  could  but  despise,  exhibited  a  degree  of  sol- 

iSmMp  and  gallantry,  which  gained  the  attachment  of  the  men. 

JSodepCbf  his  guns,  assisted  in  aiming  them,  was  present  where-* 

ercr  danger  appeared,  beaded  parties  in  taking  ground  in  advance, 

I  foremost  in  repelling  the  enemy's  sfdlies.     The  troops 

I  np  to  him  with  admiration,   and  regarded  him  as  their 

I,  calling  out  for  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  when-  • 

W  am  Ulack  was  determined  on,  or  a  sortie  was  apprehended. 

■  ^R^  had  thas  secured  the  devotion  of  the  army,  and  the  good 

luHilaB  of  the  deputy  Gasparin,  when,  on  the  i5th  of  October, 

^itidapufca  iionvened  a  council  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  ddi- 

{ <Mi  the  plan  of  the  siege,  which  had  been  sent  down  by 

ment,  and  of  deciding  whether  it  should  be  executed 

8  on  the  west  or  the  east  aide  of  the  harbour.    Thu 

,  ctf  which  Gasparin  was  president,  and  Cartaux  and  Bo- 

H  Wfftta  nMriMrs,  decided  at  once,  that  the  principal  operations 

<f  iiniege  abeald  be  prosecuted  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour; 

Mt^tj  were  greatly  embarrassed  when  they  came  to  consider 

-  m(4^fnipottioa  of  ^ir  foioe,  to  that  tduch  the  plan  of  general 

lUiCliflBqaiml.    Itwasth^thatibeyouogcom^ianderofar- 
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tiUery  submitted  to  the  council  the  suggestion  iwhich  he  had  pre- 
viously made  to  general  Cartaux,  and  explained  the  certainty  of  its 
success,  even  with  the  means  already  at  their  command.  He 
showed  that  the  position  on  the  western  promontory  oommanded 
the  entire  harbour ;  that  batteries  erected  on  it  would  force  lordlr' 
Hood,  either  to  abandon  the  garrison  to  an  unavoidable  surrender, 
or  to  withdraw  it;  and  that  consequently  the  time,  the  expense, 
and  the  army,  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  ministerial  plan, 
might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  dispensed  with.  He  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  garrison  would  be  withdrawn,  rather  than 
abandoned,  and  concluded  by  assuring  the  council,  that  in  two 
days  after  they  should  get  possession  of  the  promontory,  Tookm 
would  be  in  their  power.  ^ 

Though  clearly  stated,  and  cogently  explained,  his  propositiqd|| 
was  not  received  without  much  hesitation,  nor  adopted  withoot^ 
long  discussion.    It  was  hard  to  turn  the  minds  of  men,  suddenly, 
from  a  direct  to  an  indirect  mode  of  attack;  or  to  make  them  be- 
lieve, that  so  simple  a  measure  as  taking  possession  of  the  heigbt 
alluded  to,  would  be  attended  by  such  important  and  decisive  conse- 
quences as  were  assigned  to  it  by  the  commander  of  the  artillery. 
When  at  length,  upon  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Gasparin,  il 
was  adopted,  it  was  only  in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  and  partial 
operation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  the  engineers, 
that  the  occupation  of  the  promontory  would  effisct  a  blockade, 
an  operation  indisp<^nsablc,  according  to  the  maxims  of  their  art,  » 
to  a  regular  siege.  This  was  the  opinion  of  general  Harescot,  ▼!>•  1^ 
was  then  a  major  of  engineers,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  grand 
and  confident  inferences  of  Bonaparte.    Perhaps  invention  in  ao 
young  a  man,  and  instruction  from  a  subordinate  officer,  were   : 
not  acceptable  to  men  of  higher  rank  or  greater  pretensioM*^ 
Probably  the  result  of  the  proposed  measure  was  leas  evident^ 
Ihen,  than  it  seems  now.    But,  at  any  rate,  an  operation  iftUffttff 
was  decisive  and  final  was  resolved  upon  only  as  an  indpieiilnil  '< 
conducive  one.   Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  vein  for  It  ^^ 
was  unanimous.  ^< 

Before  however  this  resolution  was  taken,  the  English  genwal,  % 
become  apprized  of  the  importance  of  this  position,  had  eofe->  ^ 
structed  on  it  a  fortress,  consisting  of  a  main  work  with  ujk  ^ 
flanking  redoubts,  which  was  rendered  so  strong  and  oompleii^  \ti 
that  although  it  was  named  fort  Mulgrave,  it  was  called  JUMh^i 
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GikaUar.  It  was  defended  by  three  thousand  chosen  iroops, 
with  fbriy-foor  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  officer  in  command 
tffit,  considering  his  posl  impregnnblo,  derided  the  demonstra- 
lisos  of  ibe  French,  esclatming — "If  ihey  take  this  fort,  then  I'll 
nni  Jacobin." 

Bonaparte  who  had  in  vain  urged  Cartaux  to  reenforco  La- 
borde,  aiMl  drive  the  allies  from  this  imponant  point  before  they 
tere  firmly  established,  vas  even  at  this  late  stage  of  the  contest, 
of  a  different  opinion  from  the  British  commander,  and  com- 
■CRCed  his  operations  against  it,  with  that  eni^rgy  which  con- 
fidoDce  inspires.  He  ordered  sii  batteries  of  twenty-four  pound- 
wi,  and  platforms  for  fifteen  mortars,  to  be  raised  immediately 
Little  Gibraltar,  and  at  the  same  time,  directed  a  battery 
right  iweniy-four  pounders  and  four  mortars,  to  be  conslruct- 
td  against  Fort  Malbosquet ;  astrong,  though  less  formidable  work, 
anuted  higher  up  the  harbour.  To  render  this  latter  operation 
BoraeffictcQt,  he  selected  a  position  for  his  guns,  which  was  mas- 
Wbraclumpof  olives;  and  directed  that  the  fire  of  this  battery 
ikouldnot  be  opened,  Dniil  his  attack  on  Little  tjlbraliur,  should  be 
canmenccd;  so  that  the  effect  might  be  augmented  by  surprise, 
ft  happened  however  that,  before  this  proper  time  arrived,  therc- 
(raeotatives  of  the  people  visited  this  work,  which  was  called 
iW  tattery  of  the  convention.  From  the  cannoniers  they  learned 
il  had  be«n  finished  for  eight  days,  and  that,  although  it  was  ex- 
petud  lo  do  great  execution,  no  use  had  as  yet  been  made  of  it. 
h  perfect  ignorance  of  what  they  were  about,  these  deputies, 
viUiout  consulting  the  chief  of  the  artillery,  ordered  a  fire  from 
iii  battery  to  be  instantly  commenced;  an  orderwhich  the  gunners 
«kh  alacrity  obeyed. 

lieneral  O'Uara  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  sudden  attack  on 
■a  oF  bis  principal  defences,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  rid- 
9df  bimsolf  of  so  serious  an  annoyance,  prepared  for  storming 
An  battery  next  morning.  Accordingly,  about  an  hour  before 
4i|,  fce  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  six  thousand  men  (6j, 
«■!  succeeded  without  much  difficulty,  in  carrying  the  battery,  and 
^ii^  ibe  guns.  The  alarm  meanwhile  was  sounded  at  head 
fartsrs.  General  Dugommier,  the  new  commander,  rallied  the 
taMps,  who,  having  been  disposed  in  lino,  were  not  capable  of 
•itiHaixling,  on  the  sudden,  so  heavy  a  column.  Bonaparte, 
ifctrtfrectioe  several  field  pipces  to  be  turned  againi^i  OTlara's 
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force,  which  threatened,  by  its  forther  advance,  his  gnuid  park 
near  the  pass  of  the  Ollioules,  hastened  to  an  eminence,  on  which 
he  had  established  a  depot  of  ordnance,  and  from  whic^,  an  arm 
of  the  trench  communicated  with  the  captured  battery.  Behind 
this  eminence  was  stationed  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  with  thisy 
he  determined  to  make  a  yigourous  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  led 
his  party  along  the  trench  unperceived,  and  emerging  from  k 
behind  a  screen  of  brambles,  surprised  0*Hara  by  a  doee  and 
destructive  fire.  His  attack  was  so  spirited,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  the  Neapolitain  troops  fled,  as  if  they  had  been  at* 
saflcd  by  overwhelming  numbers ;  while  the  English  officers  rap* 
posed  that  a  party  of  their  own  men,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  monn 
ing,  were  firing  by  mistake.  The  panic  of  one  party,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  other,  were  equally  unfounded.  General  O'Haia  . 
himself,  under  this  false  impression,  advanced  for  the  purpose  oif 
stopping  the  fire,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand  with  a  mnakec 
ball,  and  taken  by  a  French  sergeant,  who  pulled  him  suddenlf 
down  into  the  trench.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  allies,  was  a  prisoner  to  Bonaparte,  while  his  own 
troops  were  ignorant  of  his  fate,  and  while  the  French  general 
was  unaware  that  Bonaparte  was  engaged.  In  this  conflici»  he 
received  a  bayonet  thrust  in  the  left  thigh,  which,  though  a  serions 
flesh  wound,  he  did  not  sufier  to  withdraw  him  from  duty  in  tho 
trenches. 

General  Dugommier  having  brought  up  the  reserves,  had  now 
taken  a  position  which  threatened  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
sallying  party.  Already  disconcerted  by  the  vigour  of  Bonaparte's 
attack,  this  movement  threw  them  into  confusion.  The  En^ish 
followed  the  example  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  fled  in  the  utmoet 
confusion.  They  were  pursued  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  i 
they  entered,  not  more  discouraged  by  the  unexpected  feihire  of 
their  sally,  than  by  the  strange  disappearance  of  their  generaL  * 
The  allied  officers,  who  had  already  become  jealous  of  the  English 
commanders,  and  suspicious  of  their  good  faith,  expressed  an 
apprehension  that  general  O'Hara  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  advantageous  surrender 
of  the  place.  Thus  internal  discord  was  added  to  the  military 
disasters  of  this  abortive  sally. 

The  French  on  the  contrary  had  reason  to  exult.    The  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  who,  by  energy  and  promptness,  had  re- 
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fMiind  iW  misclkipf  occasioned  liy  iho  folly  of  the  deputies,  had 
offered  the  chief  opposilion,  and  occasioned  the  principal  loss,  to 
lite  raemy.  In  consequence  he  was  promoted  lo  the  rankofcolonel. 
Previously  to  this  affiiir,  the  incapacity  of  Cartaus  had  tKCome 
soGTidrnt  as  to  cause  his  removal,  and  the  commiiiee  of  public 
aafetr  had  given  the  command  of  the  siege  to  {jeneral  Doppet ;  a 
pliTsictaD,  who  had  been  thrown  up  from  noisy  in§ignificance  to 
military  rank,  by  the  whirlsandeddiesof  popular  excitement,  and 
al  tbe  siogc  of  Lyons  had  obtained  a  repulaiiou,  which  concealed 
for  a  moment  bis  real  demerit.  To  the  faults  of  ignorance 
lie  added  the  vices  of  cowardice  and  envy.  His  arrival,  which 
soon  made  the  army  regret  the  departure  of  Cariaui,  was  near 
beiBf;  followed  by  an  event  equally  surprising,  and  more  momen- 
tous. The  French  troops  on  duty  in  the  trenches  before  Little 
Oibrallar,  had  one  of  their  comrades  taken  by  a  Spanish  company 
VD  guard  in  the  fori.  This  unfonunale  prisoner,  the  Spaniards 
brat  and  abused  in  sight  of  his  brother  soldiers,  whom,  at  the 
UDO  time,  they  insulted  by  provoking  shouts  and  indecent  ges- 
tures. Irritated  beyond  endurance,  the  French,  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  resemblingsuchas  we  read  of  in  the  Iloman  legions,  seized 
ibeii  arms,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  rushed  lo  the  assault.  Bo- 
naparte, whose  vigilance  let  nothing  escape  his  observation, 
JiasMwd  to  report  this  affair  to  the  general,  and  saying,  ai  the 
mme  mw  drawn,  it  wat  better  to  drink  it,  assured  him  it  would 
be  nore  difficult  to  draw  off  the  troops  in  safety,  than  to  Mloit 
up  the  attack  with  success.  Doppet  consented :  the  reserve  was  pat 
in  motion,  and  Bonaparte  at  its  head.  But  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  moving  to  the  support  of  the  assailants,  who,  having  driven  in 
the  enemy's  light  troops  and  reached  the  gorge,  were  on  the  point 
of  forcing  their  way  into  the  body  of  the  work,  an  aide-de-camp 
of  the  general  was  killed  by  his  side.  At  so  dangerous  a  symp- 
tom, the  doctor  was  panic  struck,  and  instantly  retiring,  ordered 
a  retreat.  This  palpable  poltroonery  could  not  but  rouse  the 
iulignaiionof  ilic  men.  They  complained  alond,  that,  instead  of 
fcaving  generals  to  lead  them  to  victory,  they  were  thwarted  and 
dtg^aced  by  painters  and  doctors.  In  consequence,  the  committee 
rcralied  r>()ppe(,  and  felt  at  last  the  necessity  of  employing  a  mili- 
Urv  man.  Their  choice  fell  upon  general  Dugommier,  a  veteran 
»iiii  the  wars  of  fif^y  campaigns,  and  a  courage  as  well-tempered 
Hfaisown  eood  sword  (7]. 
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The  garriaon  being  strengthened  by  Aresh  supplies  and  freqawt 
recnforcementa,  the  hopes  of  the  besiegers  b^n  to  dedine,  and 
the  dissatisfaciion  of  the  public  to  be  manifest.  The  pmdence  of 
directing  the  chief  operations  against  a  remote  and  apparently 
unimportant  work,  was  again  denied,  and  the  necesdty  of  tuming 
their  principal  efforts  against  the  town  itself,  loudly  insisted  on* 
The  popular  societies  denounced  the  ill-directed  and  tardy  pro* 
gress  of  the  siege,  in  terms  of  crimination,  which  the  people  of 
Provence,  distressed  by  famine,  reechoed.  Even  the  deputies 
became  alarmed;  and  Fr6ron  and  Barras,  although  in  the  councB 
pf  war  they  had  concurred  in  the  qualified  adoption  of  Bonaparte's 
plan,  now  despaired  of  its  success,  and  wrote  to  the  commJItei 
of  public  safety,  proposing  that  the  siege  be  abandoned  and  tti 
army  withdrawn  to  the  strong  and  plentiful  country  north  of  the 
Durance.  This  counsel  they  enforced  by  observing  that  afler 
constant  operations  of  three  months,  Toulon  was  not  yet  even  al* 
tacked ;  that  the  garrison  was  receiving  strong  and  constant  ac- 
cessions ;  that,  in  all  probability,  the  besiegers  would  soon  be  oooh 
pelled  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  whereas,  it  was  now  in  their 
power  to  retire  in  good  order  and  without  loss.  To  this,  tbej 
added  that  the  English  would  be  placed  under  the  neceaeity  of 
providing  sustenance  for  the  population  of  Provence  during  the 
winter ;  and  that,  in  the  approaching  spring,  the  army,  recnuled, 
refreshed,  and  supplied,  could  undertake  the  siege  with  renewed 
vigour  and  every  prospect  of  success.  Happily  for  the  safety  of 
France,  before  this  sinister  counsel  had  time  to  make  an  imprei* 
sion  at  Paris,  Toulon  was  in  possession  of  the  French  army* 

In  this  season  of  dejection  and  discontent,  when  the  chief  an- 
thoriiies  themselves  were  blind  to  the  efficacy  of  the  operatioBi 
in  progress,  the  commander  of  the  artillery  remained  unshaken 
in  his  opinion  and  unceasing  in  his  activity.  Repeating  to  General 
Dugommier  the  assurance  which  he  had  given  his  predecessors, 
that,  to  take  Toulon,  it  was  only  necessary  to  carry  Little  Gilval- 
tar,  and  infusing  his  confidence  into  those  around  him,  he  pushed 
on  the  works  ^ith  unabated  vigour.  On  the  14th  Deceodier, 
when  his  batteries  were  ready,  he  opened  a  rolling  fire  of  round 
shot  and  shells  from  thirty  twenty-four  pounders  and  fifteen 
mortars  upon  that  fortress,  and  maintained  it  incessantly,  for 
sixty  hours.  The  guns  being  well  posted  and  well  aimed,  the 
cannonade  was  destructive.    The  enemy's  pieces  were  dismount- 
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tit  tbeir  palisades  deatro^'ecl,  their  bnslions  demolished,  and  tlirir 
mpflfiHcecI  to  withdraw  froin  the  fori  and  take  shelter  behind  the 
rmt  of  the  hill. 

Bonaparte,  altcntive  lo  the  effect  of  his  fire,  perceiving  that 
Ibe  liiDB  fur  an  a^auil  had  arrived,  proposed  preparing  for 
^  liiat  final  operation.  The  deputies  consented,  and  midnight  of 
I  tlie  ntb,  Wits  fixed  on  for  the  attack.  Bot  when  the  moment  ap- 
'proached  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  that  General  Dugommter 
was  indioed  to  defer  the  assault  twenty-four  hours  longer.  At  this 
lucse^inn,  the  deputies  manifested  both  impatience  and  indigna- 
tion, and  protesting  against  it,  offered,  in  a  conference  with  Bona- 
^rte,  to  suspend  Dugommier,  and  confer  the  chief  command 
spun  him  (8J.  He  refused  to  supplant  his  gallant  general, 
bill  uDtlerlook  to  convince  him  that  the  rain  was  not  an  obstacle 
w  success,  as  the  bayonet  was  the  weapon  lo  be  chiefly  em- 
,  ployed ;  and  apprising  him  of  the  extreme  discontent  of  ihe 
depnlies,  prevailed  upon  him  not  lo  delay  Mie  assaull.  Accord- 
iigly  ibe  infantry  and  reserves  n  ere  moved  forn  ard  to  a  position 
Id  attacking  distance,  and  every  preparation  for  tha  onset  made. 
Bat  now  the  deputies,  either  grown  cautious  from  the  approach  of 
danfjer,  or  wishing  to  shift  the  responsibiiily  of  fnihire  from 
thoBtacATM  to  the  general,  or  deterred  by  the  arguments  of  cer- 
taia  afficers,  who  contended  that  the  place  could  not  be  stormed, 
impoied  calling  a  council  of  war,  and  deliberating  afresh  on  the 
propriety  of  an  attack.  But  Dugommier  had  become  as  deter- 
■■ed  as  Bonaparte.  He  rejected  their  proposal,  ridicoled  their 
dodiU,  and  refused  to  hesitate  a  moment  longer.  Dividing  his 
tone  iato  two  columns,  he  himself  took  command  of  the  first, 
■nd  [daced  the  second  under  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  In 
lUi  order,  supported  by  light  parties  on  their  flanks,  they  ad- 
ranced  tbroogb  rain  anddarkness  to  the  assault. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  body  of  the  garrison  was  sheltered 
bebiad  the  hill,  the  assailants  hoped  to  reach  the  fort  unperceived 
ud  onreaisted,  and  to  force  an  entrance  without  much  opposi- 
tion. But  in  this  conjecture  diey  were  deceived ;  for  the  Eog- 
Ucdttmander  had  stationed  a  dense  line  of  light  troops  at  the 
foot  of  the  etnioence,  who  receiving  the  leadmg  column  of  the 
French  with  a  volley  of  small  arms,  recalled  the  garrison  to  their 
gnns.  Their  fire,  which  was  rapid  and  constant,  was  chiefly 
of  gnpe  shot,  and  did  great  execation.     After  a  dubious  and 
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bloody  simggle,  the  brave  Dugommiery  who  had  at  one  tH^ 
forced  his  way  into  the  work,  was  driven  back.  In  de^Mdr, 
and  expecting  to  expiate  on  the  scaffold  misfortune  in  the  fidd, 
the  aged  warrior  exclaimed,  '^  I  am  a  lost  man." 

Rallying  the  fogitives,  Bonaparte,  whose  horse  had  been  killed 
under  him,  and  who  was  severely  bruised  by  the  fall,  podied 
forward  undismayed  by  his  leader's  repulse,  prompt  to  reTenge»  i 
and  skilful  to  retrieve  it.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  contimMd 
their  fire  directly  in  front,  he  detached  a  battalion  of  light  troops 
under  Captain  Muiron,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground; 
ordering  him  to  ascend  the  hill  circuitously  and  under  cover  of 
certain  inequalities  in  its  surface.  Huiron  conducted  his  parl|;^ 
so  adroitly  that  he  reached  the  fort  undiscovered,  and  ruflU^f 
in  through  an  embrasure  with  a  small  party,  threw  the  garrisoo 
into  confusion.  Bonaparte,  who  followed  in  supporting  dis- 
tance, and  had  been  joined  by  Dugommier  in  person,  attadud 
with  hb  column  at  this  critical  moment,  and  overpowering  aD 
resistance,  carried  the  fort.  The  garrison  though  vanqnisbed 
was  not  disgraced;  the  English  and  Spanish  cannoneera  vied 
with  each  other  in  valour  and  pertinacity,  and,  resisting  to  the 
last,  were  cut  down  to  a  man  at  their  guns.  Bonaparte  was 
slightly  wounded ;  Muiron,  Victor,  and  Laborde  severely.  The 
^emy  being  reenforced  from  the  two  fortifications  at  the  fiiot 
of  the  hill,  made  three  spirited  attempts  to  retake  the  importaal 
post,  but  their  own  guns  were  turned  against  them,  and  Ihej 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter.  Their  loss  i«<*iiHiiig 
prisoners  exceeded  two  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  French  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  one  thousand.  About  three 
hours  after  Dugommier  and  Bonaparte  were  in  quiet  possesskw 
of  Little  Gibraltar,  the  deputies,  who  had  first  encouraged,  and 
then  dissuaded  the  assault,  came  gallantly  forward  sword  in 
hand,  lavishing  praise,  with  the  warmth  of  witnesses  and  the 
confidence  of  fellow  labourers,  upon  the  victorious  troops.  TUi 
swaggering  was  contemptible ;  but  the  vanity,  assentation,  and 
injustice  which  followed  it,  were  infamous. 

The  commander  of  the  artillery,  having  thus  gained  the  positioa 
to  the  possession  of  which  he  attached  such  decisive  consequence, 
lost  no  time  in  employing  its  advantages,  and  bringing  his  plan  of 
proceeding  to  the  test  of  experiment.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he 
directed  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  I'Eguillette,  and  Balaguier,  as 
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the  forts  at  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  promontory  were  called. 
These  though  they  were  commanded  by  Little  Gibraltar,  more 
imnediately  commanded  the  two  roads,  and  menaced  the  fleet,  than 
even  that  fortress  itself  did.    Their  garrisons  however  evacuated 
these  places  without  waiting  to  be  driven  out,  as  they  must  have 
been  by  the  guns  of  Little  Gibraltar.    Bonaparte  then  ordered 
up  the  heavy  artillery  from  his  own  batteries  with  a  view  of 
mounting  them  in  TEguillette  and  Balaguier,  of  closing  the  com* 
nnmication  between  the  two  roads,  and  opening  a  fire  upon  the 
allied  squadrons,  which  were   now  in  their  turn  blockaded. 
But  upon  examining  the  works  he  discovered  that  they  were 
coBstmcted  of  masonry,  and  that  close  in  front  of  each  was  a 
tower   serving  for  a  lodgment  and  a  redoubt.    These  towers 
were  also  of  stone,  and  so  incommodiously  situated  that  re- 
boandiog  shot  and  splintering  stones  would  glance  from  them 
opoD  the  gunners  in  the  forts.    He  therefore  determined,  at  the 
eipense  of  a  delay  of  some  hours,  to  throw  up  batteries  of  earth 
M  the  surface  of  the  hill.    In  the  mean  time  he  was  so  confident 
of  success  that  he  said  to  Dugommier,  and  repeated  to  the  officers — 
"Tomorrow  night,  or  the  night  after,  you  shall  sleep  in  Toulon.'* 
Bui  already  began  to  be  manifested  the  efficiency  of  his  plan  of 
operations,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  results.    Lord  Hood  had  no 
soonerdiscovcred  that  the  fortsonthe  summit  and  at  the  base  of  the 
promontory  were  in  possession  of  the  French,  than  he  made  signal 
to  the  fleet  to  weigh  anchor  and  get  out  to  sea.    A  council  of  war 
assembled  in  Toulon,  at  which,  it  is  said,  he  proposed  an  instant 
and  powerful  effort  to  recover  possession  of  Little  Gibraltar,  and 
the  fortified  points  which  it  commanded.    This  proposition,  which 
did  credit  to  his  spirit,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  decided  that  the  place,  being  no  longer  tenable,  should 
be  immediately  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  evacuation  was  commenced, 
in  the  midst  of  increasing  dismay  and  confusion.  Although  the 
allies  had  obtained  possession  of  Toulon  upon  the  assurance  of 
["Totecting  its  inhabitants,  and  of  preserving  and  restoring  its  vast 
military  and  marine  establishments,  sensible  of  their  danger  and 
of  iheir  force,  but  forgetful  of  their  faith  and  honour,  they  resol- 
ve<l  to  carry  off  as  prizes  whatever  ships  they  could  get  to  sea,  to 
burn  the  rest,  to  destrov  the  forts  and  arsenals,  and  then  to  con- 
vey  into  banishment  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  been  tempted  by 
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lh«  proouae  of  Lord  Hood,  into  a  detp-ec  of  f^ll  wbicfa  ospoaed 
then  10  the  almost  rigour  of  juHtire,  and  h»d  bc«n  planged  by  fU 
violaiion,  into  a  depth  of  responsiljilily,  whicli  planyl  ll)«n  boyoiul 
the  reach  of  mercy.  Orders  for  desiroyin^  lh«  Bnol  and  nrwiuU 
vers  givou  accordingly ;  and  their  execution  cDinumI  to  iho  oou- 
T«Qe  and  activity  of  sir  Sidney  Smith.  Bat  tine  Vreucfa  araif  wu 
approaching  on  all  sides,  (jiincrn)  La  Poypc  had  sot  (MMWHion 
of  foriPharon;  Bonaparte  from  the  pronwntory  which  be  had 
Blunned.  and  from  Malbosquct  whkh  th(>  Eogltah  had  abandonwt. 
waa  throwing  hot  shot  and  slivlls  into  tl>e  harbour  and  iba  HHta ; 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  allies,  unallayed  by  considenUaaa  of  ji»- 
ticn  or  humanity,  was  restrained  by  their  feara.  Haor  uf  the 
ships,  most  of  the  arwcnuU,  and  the  principal  fnrtificatiun*  were 
preserved.  The  French  {;allcy  slaves  broi>v  tbcir  chaiott  and  ei- 
lingoished  the  Enf^ish  fires.  Foar  ship»  of  the  line  and  Mvenil 
frigates  were  loaded  with  stores  and  carried  off:  niiw  ships  and 
taat  frigates  were  burnt;  but  thirteen  ships  which  bad  been  dis- 
mantled,  were  left  undeilroyed  in  the  lutrbnur.  The  oUied  fleet, 
nai^vr  for  pillage  and  intent  to  escape,  offered  bnl  a  tardy  refugi* 
lo  the  distracted  inhabitants,  who  harri(<d  in  the  niidni||hi  conAa- 
^stion  to  the  nharfs,  and  rushed  into  the  htau,  as  they  vtiiro  di- 
rected by  chance,  or  driven  by  terror.  Suddenly  ihn  floalisc 
magaiinea  which  had  been  tired,  not  sunk,  exploded  with  a  shock 
ajid  a  glare  ihnl  iUumed  and  Ru-iponded  the  surroundino  horrors. 
Bat  Bonaparte  soon  revived  his  cannonade  and  coniinut-d  it  with 
fliry  throughout  the  uight.  Some  uf  ibo  English  nhips  were  inju- 
red, and  several  boats  loaded  with  emii^rants  wore  sank.  After 
a  night  of  terror,  violenre,  and  cnofusioD*  the  hostile  s«|aadnias 
wore  seen  at  day  break  just  clearing  iIk  harbour,  freighted  with 
plunder,  if;noaiiuy,  and  grief. 

Lord  Hood,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  this  iranaadioo, 
ncrtBoed  lo  the  paiuioas  of  his  govennpeat,  the  boBonr  of  his 
flag.  Tbe  rage  and  rapine  of  hit  last  hold  upon  TtiuloR*  ihiew 
a  dark  colouring  on  hi»  cautious  entrance,  and  his  baaty  retroali 
aggraniing  the  insidioas  atpect  of  the  first,  aiid  giving  a  ciiianii 
appearance  to  the  second.  In  ibis  spirit,  the  war,  in  which  Btt- 
naparto  had  now  effectually  entered,  was  commeaced  by  the  alBe*, 
and  in  ibo  aame  spirit  it  was  conciuded. 

The  joy  of  the  public  ai  the  event  of  th«  sioge,  was  the  greater. 
becuiM  the  mcceas  vaa  unexpected.    The  peoHe  cbtaed  it  with 
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the  greatest  trtimiphs  of  the  republic,  and,  a  proceeding  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  France,  it  was  celebrated  in  confor- 
mity with  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  by  a  national  festival  of 
carefid  ostentation  and  elaborate  pomp.    But  neither  in  the 
report  of  the  deputies,  nor  in  the  solemnity  of  the  Convention, 
was  the  name  of  the  real  captor  of  Toulon  even  mentioned.    His 
nnit,  though  slighted,  could  not  be  suppressed.    General  Du- 
gonmier,  upon  reading  the  minutes  of  Lord  Hood's  council  of 
irar,  which  that  assembly  had  left  behind,  was  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  precision  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy  had  cor- 
rsspooded  with  the  conclusions  of  Bonaparte.    His  admhration 
was  increased  by  the  reflection  that,  as  he  owed  the  capture  of 
Toulon  to  the  skill  of  that  officer,  so  he  was  indebted  to  his  disin- 
terestedness for  I'he  command  of  the  siege.    Therefore  he  not 
only  included  his  name  in  a  list  of  officers  whom  he  reconunended 
for  promotion,  but  assured  the  committee  of  public  safety,  that, 
kti  merii  and  talents  toere  so  greats  that,  if  he  was  neghcted  by  the 
f&cemsnenif  he  unmld  advance  himself.    The  officers  confessed 
Us  excellence,  the  soldiers  were  loud  in  his  praise,  and  the 
dobs  of  Marseilles  extolled  his  services  ;  so  that  military  candour 
and  popular  feeling  counteracted  the  silence  of  the  deputies,  and 
the  indiSerence  of  the  government.    Even  Madame  Cartaux, 
who  had  witnessed  the  altercations  between  the  general  and 
Bonaparte,  applauded  those  talents  which  made  the  folly  of  her 
lord  more  conspicuous.    At  a  public  entertainment,  she  praised 
the  young  officer  of  artillery,  and  observed  that  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  be  a  sans  culotte.    ''Then,*'  said  the  indignant 
liDsband,  "we  must  be  blockheads,  all  of  us."    "Not  at  all," 
replied  the  lady ;  "  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that;  but  he  is  not  one 
of  your  class,  that  you  may  be  sure  of." 

Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  praise,  and 
insensible  to  the  neglect  of  which  he  was  the  object.  But  he 
doubtless  felt  great  satisfaction  at  vindicating  the  safety  and  re« 
potation  of  his  country,  and  at  imbodying,  in  an  exploit  so  useful 
and  glorious,  a  ray  of  that  genius  whose  untried  force  and  impa- 
tieot  consciousness,  he  had  felt  amid  the  clouds  of  fortune,  and 
ihe  fluctuations  of  hope. 

Anecdotes  of  his  personal  conduct  have  been  related,  which 
repetition  can  hardly  render  trite.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
vas  superintending  the  erection  of  a  battery  under  the  enemy*s 
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firCy  being  anxious  to  despatch  an  order,  he  called  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  soldier  who  could  write.  A  handsome  young  sergeant 
stepped  forward,  and,  resting  the  paper  on  the  parapet,  ^TOte 
as  ho  dictated.  A  ball  struck  the  parapet,  covering  the  amanu- 
ensis and  his  paperwith  earth.  ''Very  good,"  coolly  remarked  the 
sergeant, ''  we  shall  not  want  sand  this  time.**  The  eye  and  foyour 
of  Bonaparte  were  attracted  by  a  courage  thus  playful  on  the 
brink  of  death,  and  the  unknown  sergeant  was  transformed 
eventually  into  general  Junot,  governor  of  Paris,  and  Duke  of 
Abrantes. 

Soon  afterwards,  while  throwing  up  works  against  LittleGibral- 
tar,  the  besiegers  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  which  was 
so  fatal  at  a  particular  battery,  that  the  gunners  refused  to  stand 
by  it.  It  was  of  importance  to  serve  these  gunJ ;  since,  however 
exposed,  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  great  execution.  Bona- 
parte neither  punished  nor  reproached  his  men,  but,  resorting 
to  that  magic  by  which  genius  subjects  to  its  authority  the  im- 
pulses of  mankind,  directed  his  favourite  sergeant  to  post  upi 
conspicuously  above  the  deserted  guns  a  card  with  these  words  : 
**  The  battery  of  men  without  fear  I"  The  appeal  flew  elec- 
trically through  the  ranks,  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  avoiding 
the  dangerous  post,  contended  for  the  honour  of  serving  at  it. 
To  confirm  their  spirit,  the  commander  of  the  artillery  took  his 
station  upon  this  battery,  and  ordered  "  the  men  without  fear  '* 
to  open  their  fire.  Thus  out  of  discouragement  he  created 
heroism. 

So  great  was  the  slaughter  at  this  post  that  one  of  the  guns 
was  left  without  its  complement  of  men.  Bonaparte  seized  the 
rammer  of  an  artilleryman  who  had  just  fallen,  and  assisted  in 
loading  and  firing  repeatedly ;  and  thus  contracted  a  cutaneous 
complaint,  with  which  the  poor  soldier  had  been  afiected.  By 
unskilful  treatment  its  tendency  to  the  surface  was  repelled,  with 
effects  from  which  his  consiitution  was  not  perfectly  relieved, 
until  after  his  Italian  campaigns,  when  he  was  able  to  take  the 
advice  of  Corvisart. 

The  milder  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity  he  also  displayed  at 
Toulon.  When  the  besieging  army  entered  that  place  it  was 
attended  by  the  deputies,  two  of  whom,  Freron  and  Barras,  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  when  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  public 
enemy,  and  consequently  were  disposed  to  exceed  in  their  pun- 
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ishments  the  ordinary  rigour  of  the  Convention.    The  popular 
societies  and  volunteer  companies  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  neighbouring  towns,  soon  followed,  with  tempers  averse  to 
mercy  or  moderation.    But  when  the  destruction  of  public  pro- 
perty came  to  be  viewed  in  all  its  extent  of  vastation  ;  when 
the  remains  of  the  magazines,  the  ruins  of  the  forts,  the  half- 
burnt  arsenals  and  half-saved  ships,  were  seen  yet  smoking  with 
hostile  fire ;  when  it  was  considered  that  the  traitors  of  Toulon 
had  given  up  to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  property  which 
belonged  to  all  France ;   which  fed  her  pride,  nourished  her 
strength,  and  contributed  to  her  safety ;  and  when  the  troops 
beheld  or  remembered  the  number  of  their  dead  and  wounded 
comrades ;  then  indeed  were  the  army  and  the  people  excited  to 
furious  indignation  and  unqualified  revenge.    A  revolutionary 
tribunal  was  established  by  the  deputies  for  the  punishment, 
rather  than  the  trial,  of  offenders.    But  it  was  found  that  the 
principal  agents  in  the  treason  had  fled  with  the  allies.    Of  those 
vho  remained,  few  were  culpable  but  in  a  venial  degree.    Never- 
theless upwards  of  a  hundred  victims  were  selected  and  sentenced 
lo  be  shot,   (jeneral  Dugommicr  discountcnanc43d  this  ill-dircclod 
severiiy,  and  Bonaparte  lost  the  favour,  and  braved  the  resent- 
ment of  the  government,  by  refusin{;  to  order  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  detachment  of  the 
revolutionary  militia. 

Thus  the  wretched  Toulonese  suflFered  not  only  for  the  crime 
of  their  fellow-citizens  and  their  own  (;uih,  but  for  the  bad  faith 
of  the  allies.  A  melancholy  but  wholesome  example  of  that 
retribution  which  awaits  those  who,  in  time  of  war,  direct  the 
dagger  of  the  enemy  against  the  bosom  of  their  country.  The 
indiscriminate  sacrifice  of  these  unhappy  men  was  doubtless 
cruel,  but  every  lover  of  his  country  must  confess,  that  the  ]m- 
pular  resentment  which  overwhelmed  them  was  natural,  an<l  that 
its  effects  were  salutary,  as  they  had  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy 
:he  connection  which  had  been  formed,  between  the  foreifjn 
enemies  of  France  and  her  domestic  factions  (Oj. 

It  was  at  this  siege  that  Bonaparte  conceived  a  re^^ard  for 
Duroc,  who  rose  so  high  in  his  confidence  and  favour.  On  the 
same  occasion  Victor,  Suchet,  St.  Hilairc,  and  Marescot,  first  felt 
that  ascendancv  which  thev  were  destined  so  often  to  witness  and 
><»long  to  obey. 
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In  effecting  the  reduction  of  Toulon,  the  conunander  oF  the 
artillery  not  only  performed  a  most  important  service  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  but,  young  and  subordinate  as  he  was,  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  consummate  general ;  personal  intrepidity,  pro- 
fessional skill,  humanity  which  neither  interest  could  tempt  nor 
power  overawe,  efficiency  in  collecting  the  means  of  warftre, 
and  genius  in  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  and  in  de- 
tecting in  a  complex  and  extended  position  the  true  point  of 
attack.  These  qualities,  which  rank  him  with  great  captains, 
entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  history  ;  but  what  is  especially  memo- 
rable in  a  record  of  his  life,  is  that  sublime  judgment  which 
enabled  him  to  foreshow,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  discernment, 
the  consequences  of  a  proposed  operation,  in  the  fears  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  enemy.  This  crowns  the  glory  of  his  success  at 
Toulon,  and  associates  it  with  all  his  subsequent  victories,  in 
which  judgment  bore  so  great,  and  fortune  so  small,  a  part. 

The  account  of  his  conduct  at  this  siege  might  be  deemed  nn- 
fiiithful,  were  the  offer  of  personal  civility  to  his  prisoner.  Ge- 
neral O'Hara,  omitted.  ''  All  I  ask,"  replied  the  latter,  *'  is  to 
be  left  alone,  and  to  owe  nothing  to  pity,'*  with  a  dignity  of  mind, 
which,  though  obscured  by  a  surliness  of  temper,  was  perceived 
and  respected  by  Bonaparte  (10). 

General  Dugommier,  after  completing  the  reduction  of  Tonloo, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyre- 
nees. He  was  desirous  that  Bonaparte  should  accompany  him, 
and  with  a  view  of  ensuring  so  important  an  acquisition,  issued 
an  order,  directing  that  officer  to  follow  him  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pcrpignan.  But  the  committee  of  public  safety,  though 
tardy  in  acknowledging,  and  penurious  in  rewarding  Bonaparte's 
services,  were  prompt  and  free  in  employing  his  talents.  This 
they  did  by  sending  him  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  assign- 
ing to  him  a  duty,  which,  though  it  promised  no  accession  of  glory, 
was  likely  to  be  attended  by  unpleasant  responsibility  and  vexa- 
tious difficulties.  During  its  performance  he  received  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  instructions,  after  its 
completion,  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Italy,  and  take  command  of  its 
artillery. 

The  recovery  of  Toulon,  with  the  exile  or  punishment  of  its 
misguided  inhabitants,  although  it  had  humbled  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection in  the  southern  departments,  had  not  extinguished  it. 
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TheBaf^h  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  this  im* 
portantttatioay  bat  they  had  not  done  so  without  augmenting  their 
om  naral  power,  and  impairing  essentially  that  of  France.  Their 
lag  in  coaaeqaenoe  ruled  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  French  ter- 
ritory oo  that  sea,  vulnerable  from  the  factious  temper  of  the  popu- 
lation,  was  exposed  more  than  ever  to  insult  and  aggression.  It 
beame  therefore  a  matter  of  pressing  importance  to  supply  by 
fortifleations  on  land,  that  protection  to  the  coast  which  the  fleets 
and  forts  of  Toulon  had  formerly  afforded.  This  task  was  entrust- 
ed to  Bonaparte.  It  was  barren  and  deterring ;  yet  he  performed 
il  in  a  manner  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  and  gave 
striking  evidence  of  the  analytical  power  of  his  understanding. 

At  that  time,  no  rule  had  been  observed  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications  on  the  coast  of  France.  Their  numbers,  situation, 
aad  strength,  had  been  determined,  not  by  the  nature  of 
tke  ground,  or  the  degree  of  its  exposure,  but  by  the  caprice 
of  the  government,  or  the  interest  or  apprehensions  of  the 
kwal  anthorities.  This  gave  rise  to  frequent  altercations  between 
the  magistracy  of  the  maritime  towns  and  the  officers  of  artillery, 
and  left  the  coast  but  feebly  defended.  Bonaparte  proceeded  on 
a  system,  which  was  to  leave  nothing  to  the  chances  of  ministerial 
humour,  or  to  the  effects  of  local  importunity.  Dividing  the  po- 
sitions of  this  coast  into  three  classes,  of  which  the  great  naval 
stations  were  the  first,  important  commercial  harbours  the  second, 
and  capes  or  promontories  favourable  to  sudden  descents  the 
third,  he  prescribed,  for  each  class,  fortifications  adapted  toitsim- 
fXRtance  and  exposure.  Supposing  a  scale  of  the  expense  of 
constructing  them,  to  denote  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  relative 
force  and  magnitude  of  these  batteries,  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
fortification  of  the  first  class  was  to  cost  sixty  thousand  francs  ; 
uoeof  the  second,  forty  thousand;  and  one  of  the  third,  six  thou- 
sand. 

It  appears  that  he  assigned  to  these  works  ordnance  of  a  cali- 
bre proportioned  to  the  danger  they  were  intended  to  repel,  and 
embraced  in  his  regulations  the  angle  of  elevation  proper  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  gun-carriages  at  the  various  stations,  accord- 
ing to  the  range  which  was  expected  to  be  covered  by  their  pieces. 
The  observations  on  this  subject,  which  he  dictated  at  St.  He- 
lena, must  be  useful  to  the  engineers  of  all  countries  which  are 
exposed  to  tho  annoyance  of  a  maritime  foe. 
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While  engaged  in  superintending  these  fortifications,  he  was 
an  unwilling  witness  of  the  barbarous  excesses  of  the  populace  and 
their  leaders,  at  Marseilles.  They  seized  upon  a  rich  merdiaiit 
named  Hughes,  whose  age  and  infirmities  would  have  entitled  him 
to  mercy,  had  he  not  been  innocent.  He  was  accused  by  these 
brutes,  and  by  them  pronounced  guilty,  of  conspiring  against  the 
republic,  although  ho  was  eighty-four  years  old,  feeble,  deaf,  and 
almost  blind.  His  real  crime  in  their  eyes  was  hisenonnooa 
wealth,  which  was  estimated  at  eighteen  ndllions  of  francs.  This 
the  unhappy  man  offered  to  resign,  only  entreating  that  half  a  mil- 
lion might  be  spared  to  him,  urging  that,  in  the  course  of  natore, 
he  could  enjoy  it  but  a  very  short  time.  But  neither  his  bribe, 
nor  his  tears,  nor  his  age,  nor  his  innocence,  could  soften  the 
ferocity  of  the  butchers  around  him,  who  thirsting  for  his  blood 
as  well  as  for  his  money,  hurried  him  to  the  guillotine.  The  pain 
with  which  Bonaparte  witnessed  thb  murder,  he  expressed  at  St 
Helena  by  exclaiming,  '^  Truly  I  thought  myself  at  the  end  of  the 
world ;"  a  form  of  speech  which  he  employed  to  denote  the  strong- 
est detestation  and  horror.  It  seemed  that  the  nerves  of  hb  body 
as  well  as  the  feelings  of  his  soul,  shuddered  to  the  qoiA  at  spae- 
tades  of  cruelty. 

It  appears  he  always  deemed  the  support  he  received  atTov- 
lon,  first  from  Gasparin,  and  afterwards  from  Dugommier,  in- 
strumental in  opening  his  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  Tba 
value  of  his  services  not  only  to  the  country  but  to  themadves, 
greatly  overpaid  the  general  and  the  deputy;  nevertbdesi, 
in  his  will,  he  left  substantial  memorials  of  his  respect  and 
gratitude  for  their  names ;  thus,  by  a  magnificent  retrospect, 
looking  from  the  melancholy  end  of  his  career,  to  its  bright  begin- 
ning. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


From  March  1794,  to  October  1795, 


ItMparle  Joins  the  aiiDy  of  Italy  ai  general  of  artillery^  His  flnt  aides-de- 
cmp— Goneral  Damerbion — PosUion  of  the  two  armies — Strong  camp 
of  the  Sardinians—  Bonaparte's  plan  lor  dislodging  them— Adopted  by  a 
oooncil  of  war— Massena— Bonaparte's  actiTO  operations— Their  rapidity 
Hid  saccen — Beats  the  Anstrians — Takes  Oneille,  Ormea,and  (varessio— 
Ihe  Sardinians  dislodged  and  Saorgio  taken  by  Massena,  who  drives  them 
from  the  Col  de  Tcndc— Positions  occupied  by  tbe  French  army — Tbdr 
saflferlnfs— 'Bonaparte's  plan  for  uniting  the  armies  of  Italy  and  the  Alps — 
>l€ffBt«l  by  the  erents  of  tbe  9th  Thermidor— Preparations  of  the  allies — 
Han  proposed  by  Bonaparte  for  counteracting  them— Carries  it  into 
•uentloB — Us  effects— End  of  the  campaign — His  chief  occnpations  In 
aalnmn  and  winter  —  Madame  Thurreau — Bonaparte's  infatuation — Its 
probable  effect  on  his  forUinc— Robespierre  tbe  younger— Anecdote— Bo- 
naparte put  under  arrest— Released  without  trial— Zoal  and  fidelity  of 
JuDol — Bonaparte  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  on  a  charge 
whicb  is  withdrawn  —  Attached  to  the  armament  prepared  for  an  attack 
upon  Rome — By  his  advice  that  project  abandoned— Mob  at  Toulon — 
Saves  two  deputies  of  the  assembly — Rescues  tbe  Chabrillanls  —  Rejoins 
the  army  of  Italy — Ordered  to  take  a  command  in  the  infantry  —  Is  dis- 
laliftfled  and  proceeds  to  Paris— Visits  his  mother  on  bis  way  and  stops  at 
ChdilUlon-sur-Seinc — Anecdote — His  intenriew  with  Aubry,  the  minister 
of  war — His  retort— Tenders  his  resignation — It  is  not  accepted — Appointed 
to  command  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Ihe  'West—Kellermann's  disasters 
— Danger  of  the  Italian  frontier — The  committee  of  public  safety  consulls 
Bonaparte — He  draws  up  instructions  which  are  sent  to  Kellermann  —  Is 
employed  in  the  war  office  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  armies  —  Ills 
reputed  idea  of  obtaining  orders  to  seek  a  command  in  the  army  of  the 
Grand  Signior — Independent  in  bis  circumstances,  though  not  rich— Uis 
disposal  nf  his  time  while  at  Paris— Uis  impression  in  society. 


Having  digested  the  order,  arranged  the  position,  and  pre- 
scribed the  structure  of  suitable  fortifications  along  the  coast  of 
France,  from  the  Rh6ne  to  the  Var,  general  Bonaparte  proceeded 
in  March,  179V,  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which 
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were  established  at  Nice.  Ho  was  preceded  by  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  at  Toulon ,  and  accompanied  by  his  first  aides-de- 
camp»  Muiron  and  Junot.  The  commander  in  chief,  general 
Dumcrbion,  was  a  veteran,  who  by  hard  service  had  gained  high 
rank.  He  was  intrepid,  upright,  and  well  informed;  and  having 
served  the  two  previous  campaigns  on  this  frontier,  was  ac- 
quainted with  its  positions.  He  was  severely  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  but  as  he  discovered  the  merit  and  relied  on  the  eounaeb  of 
the  young  general  of  artillery,  his  efficiency  was  by  no  meant 
impaired  by  his  infirmities.  Macquart,  d' AUemagne,  and  MaMena, 
were  his  generals  of  division. 

The  French  army  was  stationed  in  the  county  of  Nice,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  tho  maritime  Alpa,  and 
between  the  rivers  tho  Var  and  the  Roya.    On  the  declivities  of 
the  Alps  overhanging  this  territory,  the  &irdinian  army,  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  occupied  the  camp  of  Fourches;  a  formidable  po- 
sition resting  on  the  strong  fort  of  Saorgio,  which  oommanded 
the  principal  route  from  Nice  to  Turin.    Fixed  on  thia  height, 
unassailable  on  his  flanks  from  the  nature  of  the  groand,  inex- 
pugnable in  his  front  as  experience  had  demonstrated,  and  for- 
tified both  by  nature  and  art  in  his  rear,  the  Sardinian  commander 
menaced  the  French  frontier,  communicated  by  his  left  whith  thai 
of  Genoa,  and  with  the  line  of  Austrian  posts  which  were  ex- 
tended across  the  mountains  from  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  to  iho 
harbour  of  Oncille;  and  with  the  English  cruisers  and  privalaen, 
which,  intercepting  from  that  port  the  commerce  between  Genoa 
and  Marseilles,  interrupted  the  alleviation  and  supply  albrded 
by  it,  to  the  French  army  and  to  the  famine  of  Provence.    The 
importance  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  this  effective  position 
had  been  felt  so  sensibly  by  general  Brnnct  that,  on  the  8th  and 
12th  of  the  previous  June,  he  had  assailed  it  with  a  superiority  of 
force  and  with  persevering  vigour.    His  efforts  were  vain  and  his 
loss  considerable.    With  the  government  which  he  served,  as 
suspicion  and  proof  were  equivalent,  failure  and  guilt  were  iden- 
tical.   Cicncral  Brunet,  unfortunate  in  battle,  was  charged  with 
treason  and  punished  with  death.    General  Dumerbion  who 
to  contend  with  equal  difficulties,  was  subject  to  similar 
fortune,  and  expos^  to  the  same  fate,  for  neither  the  interest  of 
the  nation  nor  the  temper  of  the  convention  would  tolerate  n 
inactive  campaign.    Thus  circumstanced,  he  must  have  regarded 
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hit  atlagooist,  with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  the  shepherd  who 
leei  the  eagle  that  preys  upon  his  lambs,  perched  upon  an  inac« 
csMiUe  rock,  where  neither  his  shouts  can  alarm  nor  his  missiles 
reach  her.  Bnl  a  hunter  approached,  from  whose  daring  foot- 
tUtfB  and  unerring  eye,  the  only  security  was  in  instant  flight. 

The  first  care  of  the  general  of  artillery  after  his  arrival,  was  to 
■dke  himself  acquainted  with  the  station  and  force  of  the  several 
dMsions  of  the  army.  The  performance  of  this  duty  gave  him  an 
opportmiity  of  studying  the  ground,  of  observing  the  enemy's  po- 
ikioBy  and  of  tracing  on  the  spot  the  unfortunate  operations  of 
general  Bmnet.  He  perceived  that  the  camp  of  Fourches  was  too 
ttrong  to  be  carried  by  a  direct  attack,  however  skilfully  or  gal- 
iMiy  conducted,  and  felt  convinced  that,  if  general  Dumerbion 
repealed  the  attempt  of  his  predecessor,  he  would  meet  with  no 
better  socoess.  The  same  military  penetration  which  had  re- 
Tolad  to  him  the  mode  of  expelling  the  English  from  Toulon,  now 
mgested  to  him  the  method  of  dislodging  the  Sardinians  from 
SMMTgio. 

ffis  plan  was  projected  on  a  scale  of  sagacity  and  enterprise, 
wKch  was  as  yet  now  and  unattempted  in  this  army,  whose  head 
quarters  during  two  campaigns  had  been  stationary  at  Nice.    It 
proposed  extending  the  right  wing  divided  into  two  columns, 
aloog  the  precipitous  and  narrow  slope,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Alps,  as  far  as  Oneille  and  Loano;  separating  the  Austrian  and 
Sardinian  armies  from  communication  with  the  British  squadron ; 
pasoDg  with  the  further  column  across  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
and  seizing  Ormea  and  Garessio,  two  Sardinian  forts  on  the 
aoorces  of  the  Tanaro ;  ascending  with  the  nearer  column  to  the 
heights  of  Tanardo  and  Tanarello,  and  occupying  the  route  from 
Nice  to  Turin  at  a  point  in  the  rear  of  Saorgio.    This  movement, 
if  successfully  executed,  would  expel  the  English  cruisers  and  pri- 
rateers  from  Oneille  and  Loano,  protect  the  French  coasting 
trade,  cut  oif  the  enemy's  communication  with  the  sea ;  by  en- 
dangering his  retreat,  compel  him  to  abandon  the  camp  of  Four- 
ches, from  which,  after  sanguinary  efforts  it  had  been  found  im- 
practicable to  force  him ;  and  would  place  the  French  army  on  the 
summits  of  the  Alps,  where,  while  their  posts  could  neither  be 
turned  nor  commanded,  they  would  disquiet  one  member  of  the 
coalition  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  the  security  of  his  capital. 
If  the  Sardinian  general  should  attempt  to  counteract  this  ope- 
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ration  by  assuming  Uic  offensive  and  attacking  the  French  in  their 
positions  on  the  Yar,  besides  that  these  positions  were  in  them- 
selves strong  and  capable  of  being  maintained  against  a  superior 
force,  his  advance  would  place  the  French  right  more  compleiely 
on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  render  the  movement  proposed  bj  Bmn- 
parte  still  more  efficacious  and  successful.  Or,  should  he,  which 
was  not  probable,  detach  a  corps  from  his  left  in  time  and  strength 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French  column,  he  musl 
thereby  expose  his  main  position  at  Fourches,  to  a  direct  and  vie- 
torious  assault.  So  that  whether  the  enemy  remained  quiel  or 
moved  forward,  his  eventual  retreat  was  equally  certain;  he 
would  lose  all  the  advantages  of  superiority  of  ground,  which, 
independently  of  other  favourable  consequences,  would  result 
in  their  full  force  to  the  French  (1). 

In  forming  this  plan,  Bonaparte  appears  to  have  reasoned  am 
principles  deduced  from  the  nature  of  mountain  warfare;  in  which 
strength  of  ground  becomes  a  consideration  so  preponderating, 
that,  even  in  the  conduct  of  an  offensive  campaign,  an  Me  general 
endeavours  to  conquer  his  enemy  by  positions.  By  these  he  forces 
him  to  fight  to  disadvantage  or  to  retreat  without  fighting,  kMuig 
in  the  first  case  the  moral  impulse  and  physical  momentum  of  at- 
tack ;  in  the  second,  relinquishing  the  command  of  territory  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  held  (2). 

To  this  mode  of  commencing  the  campaign  there  was  no 
military  objection,  while  it  was  easy  to  remove  the  political 
which  was  suggested.  It  involved  the  necessity  of  viohting,  or  to 
use  an  equivalent  for  the  softer  French  term,  of  borroaoiiig  the 
neutral  territory  of  Genoa.  But  in  the  previous  campaign,  a  de- 
tachment of  Sardinian  troops  two  thousand  strong,  that  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  in  martial  array,  with  drums  beating  and  oolovs 
flying,  through  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  to  embark  al 
Oncillc  as  a  rcenforccment  to  the  allied  armament  in  Touhw. 
About  the  same  lime,  so  domineering  was  the  influence  of  Engbnd 
on  that  coast,  while  she  held  [losscssion  of  Toulon,  that  a  British 
squadron  had  been  suffered  to  attack  and  take,  with  circumstanoes 
of  outrage  and  cruelty,  the  French  frigate  La  Modeste  while  at  her 
moorings  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa  (3).  The  neutral  rights  of  this 
once  proud  republic,  thus  prostituted,  were  entitled  on  principle 
to  no  rcs(XH^t  from  France.  It  was  true  that  the  importance  of  the 
cunmierce,  which,  under  the  Genoese  flag,  was  maintained  with  the 
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south  of  France,  had  impressed  on  the  policy  of  the  convention  a 
character  of  unusaal  forbearance^  from  which  it  was  not  expected, 
thai  the  commander  would  deviate.  But  the  operation  in  ques- 
tioa  would  free  that  commerce  from  obstruction,  would  establish 
a  French  force  on  the  Genoese  frontier,  and  be  more  likely  to 
Oferawe  than  to  irritate,  so  small  and  so  mercantile  a  state. 

General  Dmnerbion  yielded  full  attention  and  a  ready  assent  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  general  of  artillery,  and  submitted  it  to 
aooancil  of  war,  composed  of  his  principal  officers  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  convention.  It  was  no  sooner  explained  than  it  was 
adopted;  its  intrinsic  advantages  concurring  with  the  fresh  and 
ring  reputation  of  its  author,  to  obviate  unreasonable  doubt  and 
pertinacious  discussion. 

To  carry  this  bold  plan  into  execution,  Massena,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  crossed  the  Roya  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
with  the  first  division  of  which,  after  taking  the  small  castle  of 
Tiagdmilia,  he  turned  to  his  left,  penetrated  into  his  native  moun- 
tains, and  took  post  on  Mont  Tanardo  and  Monte  Grande,  infe- 
rior elevations  of  the  Alps ;  thus  beginning  his  career  of  glory  in 
the  rough  cradle  of  his  infant  sports.  Bonaparte,  who  conducted 
the  second  division,  taking  a  \vider  range  between  the  English 
fleet  on  bis  right,  and  the  Austro-Sardinian  posts  on  his  left, 

passed  rapidly  the  Nervia  and  the  Taggia,  routed  a  strong  body 
of  Austrians  at  St.  Agata,  and  taking  possession  of  Oneille,  put 
that  Maport  in  a  condition  of  repelling  hostile  cruisers,  and 
sheltering   French    trading  vessels.     Ardently  prosecuting  his 
movement,  he  ascended  from  Oneille  to  the  pass  of  Ponie  di  Nave, 
^here  an  Austrian  force  waited  to  oppose  him.    This  he  defeated 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  driving  it  over  the  mountains  before  him, 
compelled  the  neighbouring  garrison  of  Ormea,  consisting  of  four 
huodred  men,  to  surrender.    Twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
tboQsand  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  military  clothing,  of  which 
the  troops  were  in  want,  fell  into  his  hands  (4).    liis  next  object 
v^asGaressio  which,  being  instantly  attacked,  fell  an  easy  conquest. 
From  Garessio,  the  ultimate  point  of  his  invarion,  while  he  threat- 
ened the  plains  and  capital  of  Piedmont,  he  secured  his  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  at  Loano,  by  occupying,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
Uonts  St.  Bernard  and  Rocca  Barbena. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  days,  Bonaparte  had  ad- 
vanced the  position  of  the  French  army  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
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miles,  through  a  tract  of  the  most  difficult  country  in  Europe, 
driving  the  British  cruisers  from  the  coast  on  one  side,  dislodging 
the  Austrian  army  from  the  mountains  on  the  other,  and  had 
gained  a  position  which  overlooked  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and 
menaced  that  kingdom  with  invasion. 

Massena,  meanwhile,  had  conducted  his  operations  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  enemy *s  camp,  and  in  a  manner  equally  vigoroos 
and  successful.  Pushing  onward  from  Tanardo,  he  reached  tiie 
higher  position  of  Tanarello,  and  posted  himself,  after  aereral 
conflicts,  on  the  route  from  Nice  to  Turin,  and  in  confomd^ 
with  the  indications  of  Bonaparte,  at  a  point  in  the  rear  of  Saor- 
gio.  The  effect  of  these  daring  movements,  on  this  skilful  plan, 
was  as  decisive  and  complete  as  that  which  attended  the  storoH 
ing  of  Little  Gibraltar  at  Toulon.  The  Sardinian  army,  its  flank 
turned  and  its  retreat  endangered,  evacuated  in  haste  the  camp 
of  Fourchos,  and  leaving  behind  numerous  cannon  and  immense 
stores,  retreated  higher  up  into  the  Alps  to  a  pass  called  the  Col 
de  Tende.  So  great  were  the  alarm  and  precipitation  that  Saor- 
gio,  though  strongly  garrisoned  and  regularly  fortified,  surren- 
dered to  Massena,  after  a  show  of  resistance,  on  the  29th  of  April; 
and  the  intrenched  camp  of  Fourches,  which  had  been  so  triumph* 
antly  defended  the  year  before,  was  now  resigned  without  re- 
sistance, and  taken  without  an  attack. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Massena  having  refreshed  his  troops  by  a 
few  days  of  repose,  passed  the  Col  Ardcnte,  and  moved  upon  the 
left  and  rear  of  the  Sardinians  in  their  new  position  in  the  Col  de 
Tende ;  while  Dumerbion,  no  longer  apprehending  a  counteract 
infi^ffbrt  of  the  enemy,  directed  the  division  of  Macquartagafaiflt 
their  front.  This  combined  attack  succeeded,  and  general  De- 
merbion  becoming,  in  consequence,  master  of  the  maritime  Alpa, 
extended  his  left  into  communication  with  the  nearest  post  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  which,  in  emulation  of  his  success,  had  lately 
dislodged  the  Sardinians  from  ^lont  Cenis. 

Thus  the  army  of  Italy,  which,  after  repeated  change  of  con- 
manders,  and  frequent  bloody  actions,  had  been  unable,  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  to  advance  a  step  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Var,  was  empowered,  by  the  bold  and  original  combinations  of 
Bonaparte*s  judgment,  in  a  single  month,  to  surmount  and  to  hold 
the  frowning  barrier  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Colde  Tende  to  the 
Appcnnines ;  to  rend  asunder  the  tenacious  connection  of  the  allied 
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forcei;  to  expel  the  Sardinians  and  Anstrians  from  the  monn- 
taiM^  and  the  English  fleet  from  the  coast ;  with  inconsiderable 
loH^  to  take  three  thousand  prisoners,  an  intrenched  camp,  three 
■oantain  fortresses,  a  numerous  train  oF  artillery,  with  large 
nores  of  provisions  and  ammunition  ;  and,  cutting  off  the  enemy*s 
coBBanication  with  the  sea,  to  transfer  the  danger  of  invasion 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  the  Sardinian  capital  (5). 

The  oooit  of  Turin,  no  longer  supported  by  intercourse  with 
ihe  British  fleet,  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation 
^NMi  finding  that  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  whose  natural  ob- 
mction  was  its  greatest  strength,  overpassed  without  difficulty 
or  dday  by  a  powerful  and  active  enemy.  The  king,  in  his 
dam,  ordsred  a  levy,  en  masse^  of  his  subjects.  Nor  coald 
the  calmiets  of  London  and  Vienna  regard,  without  serious 
mprehcngion,  a  rapidity  of  conquest  which  was  then  unexampled 
m  the  French  armies,  and  which,  if  not  counteracted,  seemed 
Bbrif  ,  by  placing  the  Sardinian  monarch  at  the  mercy  of  the 
hench  Republic,  to  create  an  important  alteration  in  the  state 
tf  the  war. 

Sneh  was  the  outline,  and  so  great  were  the  effects  of  this 
second  stroke  of  Bonapartc*s  military  genius.  Though  his  glory 
▼asagun  shaded  by  superior  rank,  though  a  secondary  station 
still  kept  his  name  unknown  to  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  his 
subsequent  exploits  soon  outshone  the  lustre  of  his  present 
deeds,  this  expedition  in  the  Alps,  in  the  boldness  and  rapidity 
of  its  movements,  and  in  the  exact  correspondence  between  its 
result  and  its  conception,  must  be  admitted  to  bear  impressions 
of  the  same  originality  and  excellence  which  distinguish  his 
greatest  campaigns.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  Ge- 
neral Dnmerbion,  that,  so  far  from  desiring  to  suppress  the  merit 
of  his  general  of  artillery,  in  his  despatch  to  the  government 
describing  his  successes,  he  said,  'Mt  is  to  the  talent  of  general 
Bonaparte  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  skilful  plans  which  have 
assured  our  victory.*' 

The  positions  of  the  army  of  Italy  on  the  Alps,  though  safe  and 
formidable,  were  attended  by  many  disadvantages.  The  air  and 
vater  of  these  snowy  regions  were  both  unwholesome,  and  the 
roatcs  so  difficult  that  the  posts  were  insulated  and  the  supplies 
irregular.  The  men  fell  sick,  the  horses  perished,  the  guns  were 
left  behind,  and  the  cavalry  dismounted;  so  that  the  strength  of 
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the  army  rapidly  dimiowhed,  whtle  its  expense  was  ereally  io- 
crp-asod.  On  the  oibcr  hand,  ih«  rkJi  plains  of  Pwdmom  vhicb 
rPiM>!u>i)  and  rcfrcslipd  the  Sardinian  army,  icmpicd  ib(?  French 
furword  tn  ptitnty  and  mnqnesi.  The  cninini[ici>  of  palAW.  saiv- 
ly,  emboldened  by  the  success  already  |;^>"^>  '"'"^^  impotient 
of  delay,  and  dircclcdilkal  ofTonstvi^  0[reraiion»  xtiould  be  int-i?*- 
nntiy  parsni^d.  But  as  liis  adversary  wa«  now  in  cnnntction 
Willi  bis  rorlrcsses  and  ri.'onforu?mvnls,  gpncral  thinicrbiDii,  whoM) 
sickness  probably  damped  his  potcriirise,  did  out  ibink.  httnselF, 
reduced  as  he  was  in  ariillcrj*  and  cavalry,  in  sirrngth  tuffiviDfll 
to  invade  Piedmont,  and  meet  the  enrmy  in  the  plain.  He,  time-, 
fore,  endeavoured  to  procure  the  rooperation  of  lii«  vmy  of 
the  Alps,  and  for  that  purpose  authorized  llw  general  of  artilloT} 
to  confer  with  general  Dumas  and  his  principal  offirers.  Bona- 
parte, on  this  occasion,  submitted  a  plan  for  invading  Piwlmont, 
by  uniting  the  two  armies  in  the  valley  of  the  Siura,  vhicb  nt 
approved  by  the  dt^uiieo  Ricord  and  Robespierre,  and  by  llie 
cummittee  of  public  safely,  in  whom  it  was  traniimiiliMl.  But  a  dif- 
fierpnce  nf  opinion,  nn  iho  pari  of  ihe  de|iiilies  employed  with  tba 
army  of  tho  Alps,  which  could  not  bo  reconciled,  ai>d  an  instif- 
Bcioocy  of  means,  especially  in  regard  to  cavalry,  which  cuuld 
tlol  be  provided  for,  retarded  its  elocution  until  (hv  txvaW  \a  tbs 
convention  of  ihe  dlh  Thermidor  prevented  it  altogetlter  [0].  la 
Sc^lomlwr,  however,  itte  preparations  of  the  Austrianit  and  lbs 
English  put  an  end  lo  this  slate  of  irkitome  inaction.  An  Atutrian 
corps,  under  general  Cotloredo,  was  as!i6mbled  no  the  Boraiidn, 
which,  by  establishing  magaxtncs  om  high  up  as  Dego,  Dear  ihe 
sourtv  of  that  river,  indicated  a  movement  towards  the  sea  coafl, 
and  a  dasign  of  reopening  a  communicaiion  between  ibe  Auslro- 
Sardiuiao  army  and  the  Briti^i  Beoi.  Oorrcspondiag  with  ihi* 
denfonstratiim,  the  EnglUli,  it  appeared,  were  to  elTecl  a  Uoding 
atVado,  a  Genoese  port,  and  uniting  with  the  Austrian^,  lako 
possession  of  Savona,  and  force  llic  republic  of  Gi^mia,  slrailnuKl 
by  sea  and  Land,  to  abaodoa  her  gaiuful  neutrality,  and  declare 
war  against  France. 

In  forming  this  project,  tho  allied  powers,  who  were  now 
strengthened  by  tho  renewed  accession  of  Prussia  lo  the  coatilion, 
with  nn  army  of  sixty-two  thousand  men  (7j,  proponei)  laktoc 
advaniAgft  of  iheir  own  wrong.  Ilaviog  firki  viiilaied,  u  «f> 
have  seen,  the  nculraltiy  of  l^enoa,  lUcj  wctc  making  the  tawfiil 
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ooDseqenoe  of  that  oatrage,  a  pretext  for  further  encroachment 
and  flppression  opon  the  rights  of  that  feeble  state ;  thus  unjustly 
ooBfiBDiiig  a  course  of  injury  which  they  themselves  had  wantonly 
cownenced. 

To  oooDteract  this  dangerous  and  lawless  scheme,  which,  be- 
flidei  its  military  consequences,  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
ctfting  off  all  relief  to  the  scarcity  which  still  prevailed  in  the 
KNidi  of  France,  Bonaparte  advised  general  Dumerbion  instantly 
to  advance  bis  right  wing,  take  possession  of  the  heights  above 
Tido,  and  establish  a  communication  across  the  mountains,  be- 
tween that  point  on  the  coast,  and  the  positions  which  the  army 
ibeadyheld  on  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  by  the  way  of  St. 
laeqaes  and  Montenotte.  He  would  thus  be  in  a  situation  to  coun- 
tnance  the  friends  of  France  in  Genoa,  to  prevent  any  direct 
Utenpt  of  the  allies  on  that  city,  in  case  it  should  be  meditated ; 
wodd  assure  the  neutrality  of  that  republic,  place  the  French  in 
coBBiand  of  the  entire  coast  from  the  frontier  of  France  to 
tke  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  protect  the  French  commerce, 
nintun  the  separation  between  the  Austro-Sardinian  forces  and 
the  British  fleet,  and  disconcert  completely  the  projects  of  the 
aUksonthis  theatre  of  the  war  (S). 

General  Dumerbion  and  the  deputies  havin(;  considcrc<l  and 
approved  this  suggestion,  a  column  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
with  twenty  pieces  of  light  artillery,  was  put  in  motion  to  execute 
it.    This  force,   from  tlie  impregnable  nature  of  the   French 
posts  on  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  could  be  detached  without 
clanger.    Bonaparte,  who  advised,  directed  the  movement,  al- 
liiODgb  the  commander  in  chief  was  present.    He  first  pene- 
trated through  the  pass  of  Col  de  Bardinetto,  into  Montferrat, 
along  the  road  which  borders  the  Bormida,  and  on  the  5th  ol' 
October,  having  left  the  heights  of  Biestro,  descended  rapidly 
into  the  plain.    His  intention  was  to  get  into  the  rear  of  Col- 
loredo*s  corps  of  Austrians,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men. 
But  by  retreating  upon  Cairo,  and  thence  upon  the  fortified  town 
of  Acqui,  Colloredo  prevented  the  full  success  of  this  attempt. 
Nevertheless,    the  French  vanguard,   under  general  Cervoni, 
maintained   so   active  a   pursuit,    that   the   Austrians,    besides 
abandoning  their  magazines,  sustained  the  loss  of  a  thousand 

men. 
(icneral  Dumerbion  was  not  in  a  condition  to  prosocule  his 
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moYement  in  this  direction,  or  in  other  words  to  inyftde  Italy. 
Want  of  forage  had  compelled  him  to  send  his  horses  to  the 
pastures  on  the  Rhone ;  so  that  he  had  no  caralry,  a  ftvree  in- 
dispensable in  the  plain ;  and  no  heavy  artillery,  without  which 
a  country  strong,  populous  and  stndded  with  fortresses,  could 
with  difficulty  he  deemed  be  conquered.  Moreover  the  authority 
which  had  been  given  by  the  government  for  uniting  the  armies 
of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bonaparte,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Stura,  had  been  revoked,  not  without  ezpressioiis 
of  suspicious  displeasure.  Declining  to  expose  himself  to  the 
frowns  of  a  jealous  authority,  and  to  the  Austrian  and  SardinisB 
forces  which  had  been  united  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Aoqui,  he 
withdrew  to  his  positions  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Tanaro,  and 
completed  the  object  of  his  expedition,  by  taking  possession  of 
Savona,  and  fortifying  the  heights  which  command  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Yado. 

Thus  the  French  were  placed  in  command  of  a  still  greater 
extent  of  the  coast  and  of  the  impending  mountains ;  and  had 
their  advanced  parties  securely  established  within  a  forced  march 
of  Genoa.  While  the  allies;  their  formidable  projects  both  by 
sea  and  land  completely  frustrated,  the  English  expdled  firon 
the  coast  and  their  confederates  driven  beyond  the  mountains, 
appeased  the  mortification  of  their  common  defeat,  by  mutual 
suspicion  and  reciprocal  censure  (9).  This  ill  humour  though  not 
among  the  military  effects,  was  a  desirable  consequence  of  the 
successes  of  the  French,  as  it  might,  it  was  hoped,  loosen  the  tisi 
of  the  coalition. 

So  ended  this  active  and  victorious  campaign  of  the  amy  of 
lialy. 

The  leisure  of  autumn  and  winter,  Bonaparte  employed  in  com-^ 
pleting  the  fortifications  of  Vado  and  Oneille ;  m  inspecting  the 
line  of  maritime  forts  from  the  Var  to  the  Rhone,  which  were  in 
the  progress  of  construction  under  his  superintendence ;  and  in 
perfecting  his  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the  grand  chain 
of  the  maritime  Alps,  in  which  he  had  not  been  personally  em- 
ployed. So  intent  were  his  observations  that,  in  company  with 
general  St.  Hilaire,  he  passed  a  night  in  January  on  the  lop  of 
a  mountain  near  the  Col  de  Tendc ;  whence,  at  sunrise,  in  the 
gorgeous  light  of  the  eastern  horizon,  he  descried  the  lovely  phuns 
of  Italy,  and  the  distant  waters  of  the  Po.    So  strong  was  his 
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•notion  that  he  was  tempted  lo  cxdaim.  Itatiaml  Ilaliam  1  hi* 
ardeol  gouins  prophetic  of  future  glories,  and  dazzlerl  by  the 
nHons  whtcli  itself  inspired. 

But  bis  time  was  not  altogether  engrossed  hy  the  toils  of  war 
or  th*  rude  grandeur  of  mountain  prospects.  Scenes  less  in- 
dement  and  softer  contests  occasionally  engaged  him.  Among  the 
wrnbers  of  (lie  convention  in  attendance  on  the  army  of  Italy, 
was  M.  Thtirreau;  a  gentleman  whose  personal  insignificance 
ID  the  deputation,  was  redeemed  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his 
wife.  This  lady  was  not  insensible  to  the  merit,  nor  unkind  to 
the  devotion  of  the  young  general  of  artillery,  who  proud  of  his 
'  nccess,  ventured  to  manifest  his  adoration,  by  ordering  for  her 
'  UDusement,  as  they  walked  out  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  Alps, 
m  aitacV  of  the  advanced  posts  stationed  below  them. 

The  French  parly  were  victorious,  but  they  lost  some  of  their 
BBmber,  and  as  the  affair  could  lead  to  no  result,  it  was  in  every 
wose  of  the  term  a  icafUon  sacriBce  of  brave  men's  lives.  In 
Us  joulh,  his  infatuation,  and  the  compunction  with  which  he 
}  MMDbered  and  confessed  this  criminal  Folly,  indulgent  readers 
Bay  iod  some  excuse  for  i(.  The  incident  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  because  the  faults  of  such  a  man  are  sacrod  to  history, 
and  because  the  intimacy  out  of  which  it  sprung  was  the  means 
probably  of  saving  his  life  (10). 

Itobespierre  the  yotmger,  who  with  his  colleague  Ricord,  had 

joined  ibe  army  of  Italy  after  the  siege  of  Toulon,  became  a  great 

idmirer  of  Bonaparte's  talents,  and  a  steady  advocate  for  the 

plain  he  recommended.     The  character  of  this  deputy  it  appears, 

»a*  very  different  from  that  of  his  infamous  brother — ho  was 

apaMa  of  feding  and  ins^Hring  a  virtuous  h-ieodship  (II).    Being 

neiUed  to  Paris  by  the  eider  Robespierre  a  few  days  before  the 

I      llh  Tbrnsidor,  he  earnestly  invited  the  general  of  artillery  to 

I      ifwiw^iMj  Um,  bis  insiaoces  proceeding  probably  from  a  desire 

I      laprMBDle  Bonaparte's  professional  advancement.  That  the  lattet 

I      nmfttid,  at  this  inactive  period  of  the  campaign,  these  imposing 

nkaU^aas,  and  ther^y  escaped  being  sacrificed  io  the  unlocked 

far  cataelropha  of  Robespierre  and  bis  partisans,  was  owing 

doabdeMy  id  no  slight  degree,  to  the  force  of  his  attachment  for 

"^mr  TfaurreaH. 

Taars  had  revolved ;  die  general  of  artillery  filled  the  imperial 
tbwie,  vbikt  tbe  fair  one  whose  attractions  had  pleased  aad  pre- 
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gerved  hiniy  was  become  a  poor  and  faded  widow.  After  many 
petitions  which  failed  to  pass  the  barrier  ol  indifierence  that  enn- 
rons  power,  Madame  Thurreau  obtained,  by  accident,  an  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor.  "Why/*  said  the  sovereign  kindly  ''have 
you  not  before  made  known  your  situation;  many  of  our  former 
acquaintances  at  Nice  are  now  personages  of  the  court,  and  in 
constant  intercourse  with  me. "  The  answer  of  the  widow  is 
yet  another  proof  that  friendship  is  faithful  only  to  prosperity. 
'^Alas,  sire»  since  my  misfortunes,  they  have  ceased  to  know 
me.*'  He  felt  for  her  distress,  and,  if  he  remembered  ber  former 
weakness,  he  felt  also  that  he  was  certainly  not  the  proper  person 
to  chastise  it.  Her  wants  were  instantly  relieved,  and  hw  future 
comfort  liberally  provided  for. 

Before  the  downfal  of  Robespierre,  while  the  army  held  its 
positions  on  the  higher  crest  of  the  Alps,  Bonaparte  had  been  di- 
rected by  secret  instructions  which  bear  the  signature  of  Rioord, 
to  visit  Genoa,  totiotice  the  state  of  the  fortifications  of  that  city, 
to  penetrate,  ifpoisible,  the  political  intentions  of  the  republic  with 
regard  to  the  belligerent  powers,  and  more  especially  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  Tilly,  the  French  charge  d'aflbires,  respecting 
whose  fidelity  or  fitness,  some  doubts  were  entertained.  Soon 
after  the  9th  Thermidor,  Ricord  being  superseded,  and  Robes- 
pierre the  younger  guillotined,  Albite,  Salicelii,  and  Laporte, 
who  had  previously  been  in  attendance  on  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
succeeded  them  in  superintending  the  army  of  Italy.  Heated  by 
the  passions  of  the  new  government,  and  acting  on  its  principles 
of  distrust  towards  the  agents  of  the  defeated  party,  they  inter- 
preted this  mission  to  Genoa  into  an  act  of  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  The  plan  which  Bonaparte  had  prop<md,  and 
which,  the  younger  Robespierre,  shortly  before  his  death  had  ap- 
proved and  transmitted  to  the  government  for  their  adoption, 
they  affected  to  think  a  scheme  for  placing  the  army  of  Franoe 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  About  the  same  time  they  were  in- 
formed, by  an  anonymous  letter  from  Genoa,  that  a  million  of 
francs  had  been  sent  from  that  city  to  corrupt  one  of  the  French 
generals.  As  Bonaparte  was  the  most  conspicuous  among  these, 
and  was  known  to  have  planned  and  conducted  the  successful  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  they  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that  he  was  a  mercenary  accomplice  of  Robespierre  the  younger 
and  Ricord,  in  a  scheme  to  betray  the  army  into  the  power  of 
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(heiUip.1.  Early  in  August  ficcordingjly,  those  dcpulies  ordered 
tlie  arrest  of  general  Bonaparte,  and  tlio  seiKure  and  exam inal ion 
of  hU  papers.  Instead  of  findio);  evidence  of  liis  guilt,  lliey 
found  such  strong  proofs  of  liis  innocence  that,  in  the  course  of 
afonnighi,  he  was  released  without  trial. 

Jitiwl.  hi§  aide-de-camp,  who  was  faithfully  attached  lo  him, 
fc«t,  with  other  military  friends,  deiermined,  rather  than  he  should 
bt  tfansrerred  lo  the  dreaded  tribunals  of  Paris,  lo  rescue  him 
D  confinement  by  force  and  convey  him  beyond  the  French 
(!2).  In  effecting  this  design  ihey  would  havo  ex- 
it little  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  general  Dumprbion  who 
hew  and  had  confessed  his  merit,  and  the  troops,  who  here,  as 
ibey  lud  done  at  Toulon,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  real  cam- 
■ander,  wore  indignant  at  his  arrest.  Junol  made  known  to  him 
lie  project  which  had  been  formed  in  his  favour  ;  but  he  mildly 
nbuLed  his  friendly  zeal,  interdicted  every  thing  like  forcible 
iuerference,  observing  calmly  that  he  would  trust  for  safely  to 
Us  loaoGeDcc,  and  that  Junot's  interference  might  commk  him 
(131.  I*  appears  nevertheless,  that  ho  wrote  a  letter  of  very 
WM  remonstrance  which  Laportc  having  rejoined  the  army  of 
the  Alps,  be  addressed  to  Albite  and  Salicetti.  From  the  per- 
Kond  Acquaintance  of  the  last  two  deputies,  of  Salicetti  more  par- 
licnbrty,  with  his  services  at  Toulon,  ho  regarded  Laporte  as 
ibereil  author  of  his  arrest.  In  the  despatch  of  Albite  and  Sa- 
iicelti  lo  the  government,  mentioning  the  release  of  general  Bo- 
upute  from  arrest,  they  not  only  admit  that  there  existed  no 
foundation  for  the  charges  which  they  had  made  against  him, 
Iwi  ihey  allege,  that  his  talents  were  loo  great,  and  his  services 
loo  importani,  (o  justify  at  so  critical  a  period  of  the  campaign, 
lus  longer  suspension  from  duty  [li].  The  officer,  by  whom  he 
ns  released,  found  him  poring  over  a  map  of  Italy. 

Daring  the  succeeding  winter,  in  one  of  his  visits  of  inspection 
10  the  fortifications  along  the  coast,  Maignier  the  representative 
nf  the  people  at  Marseilles,  expressed  to  liim  an  apprehension 
tbl  the  popular  societies  of  that  city,  which  was  then  agitated  by 
TioieM  tuQKilta,  would  attack  and  plunder  the  magazines  of  powder 
imI  arms,  established  in  the  dismantled  forts  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
Sl  Jobo.  On  the  requisition  of  this  representative,  Bonaparte 
Addled  a  f^o  for  protecting  these  magazines,  by  a  wall  with 
bttlements,  on  the  ude  neit  the  town.    This  plao  was  not  to 
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Paris,  and  denounced  by  the  successors  of  Maignier,  as  a  projaol 
for  reconstructing  those  fortresses,  in  order  to  bridle  ud  op- 
press the  people  :  for  it  often  happened  in  this  season  oF  political 
passion,  that  conduct  which  appeared  laudable  to  one  depatj  or 
at  one  moment,  would  be  held  culpable  the  next,  by  another  de« 
puty.  The  convention,  countenancing  the  charge  of  their  ool-* 
leagues,  directed,  by  a  special  decree,  the  commander  of  tbe  ar* 
tillery  at  Marseilles  to  repair  to  Paris  and  justify  himself  at  their 
bar.  Bonaparte  who  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Italy,  had  re- 
turned to  his  post,  and  colonel  Sugny,  being  actually  the  diiif 
officer  of  artillery  at  Marseilles,  was  designated  by  the  tarms  of 
the  decree.  Sugny  accordingly  proceeded  to  Paris,  and,  as  the 
thirst  for  innocent  blood  was  in  some  measure  allayed  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  reign  of  terror,  satisfied  the  convention  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  project  in  question.  In  the  ooorse  of 
the  investigation  it  was  readily  discovered  that  the  plan  had  been 
furnished  by  Bonaparte;  and  a  decree  was  pronounced  reqiuriag 
his  appearance  before  the  convention,  in  place  of  cdond  Sognj. 
From  the  violence  of  the  reaction  which  the  thermidoriens,  in  the 
tide  of  their  ascendancy,  directed  against  all  who  were  suspected, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  of  having  been  partisans  of  Bobeq^ierre, 
there  was  just  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  convention  would 
deal  with  severe  injustice  toward  a  general  who,  after  being  re* 
cently  arrested  as  an  accomplice  of  the  tyrant's  brother,  wae 
again  involved  in  an  offensive  charge.  Fully  comprehending  the 
danger  of  his  position,  Bonaparte  was  unwilling  to  encooaier  a 
prosecution,  in  which,  it  was  probable,  innocence  would  coostiUMa 
but  a  feeble  defence.  He  exerted  himself  therefore  to  proc— 
a  repeal  of  the  decree,  and  the  enemy  happening  to  make  wBriom 
demonstrations  at  the  time,  he  was  successful.  The  depatiea^ 
upon  whom  rested  great  responsibility,  became  alarmed,  awl 
wrote  to  the  government  that  the  presence  of  goieral  Booapule 
with  the  army  was  indispensable.  By  their  exertion,  the  aecosa- 
tion  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  convention  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  decree  revoked  (15). 

These  were  the  principal  dangers  to  which  he  was  ezpoaad 
from  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  government  (16).  In  every  si- 
tuation through  which  he  had  passed,  it  appears  that,  whether 
the  balance  of  his  fortune  inclined  to  depression  or  turned  to  ad- 
vancement, he  was  indebted  to  the  force  of  merit  alone  for  safely 
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ur  pivfenneBl.  His  proficiency  as  a  siudeni  antedated  his  trans- 
fer tiom  BricDue  to  Paris.  His  ailaiaments  there,  accclemteil  his 
priMUHion  lo  a  lieutenancy.  The  same  causes  produced  his  selec- 
)loa  for  the  command  of  the  artillery  at  Toulon  ;  where  his  ser- 
lives  protected  him  from  the  rage  of  the  teirorisis at  his  Tearless 
kiiinaaity ;  as  his  commanding  talent  at  Saorgio,  shielded  bim 
btm  tbo  blind  reaction  of  the  thermidoriens.  And  it  may  be  ad- 
ded that,  while  the  lirmness  of  his  principles  exposed  him  to  the 
«mbri{^  of  both  parties,  neither  was  able  to  fix  a  stain  on  his  in- 

tEfrity. 

The  En(;tish,  under  the  guidance  of  (he  unfortunate  Paoli,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  subdjiug  Corsica,  and  etablishing  a  government 
ioihat  i»Innd,  and  the  Holy  See  having  perpetrated  a  variety  of 
iuulta,  besides  permitting  the  murder  of  Basseville,  the  French  mi- 
ral  Rome,  the  committee  of  public  safety,  actuated  by  just 
ion,  prepared,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1795,  for  send- 
1^  ai  expedition  to  Corsica,  and  then  for  making  an  uneK- 
iweted  Mlack  upon  Rome.  With  the  ships  of  war  which  had  been 
retcned  from  the  English  at  Toulon,  they  composed  a  squadron 
e(  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  to  which  were  attached  a  hundred  Irans- 
pofta,  having  on  board  ten  thousand  select  troops.  This  fleet, 
i  by  Admiral  Martin,  was  lying  in  Totdon,  while  a  Bri- 
Iron  of  equal  force  cruised  off  the  harbour.  The  Frmch 
,  after  some  fluctuation  between  the  two  cdijecUi,  fi- 
nally deternuned  to  direct  their  first  effort  against  Rome,  and  a 
r  of  the  conveDtion,  LetotirDenr,  was  sent  down  to  Toulon 
1  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  with  authority  to  equip 
tk*  upedilion,  and  conduct  it,  without  delay,  to  the  capital  of  the 
Caibcriic  world.  This  deputy,  upon  his  arrival,  bekl  a  council  of 
var,  which  be  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  government, 
ml  ooDsalled  upon  the  best  mode  of  executing  them.  General 
Booapirte,  whose  reputation  for  patriotism  seemed  to  have  been 
corroborated  by  repeated  and  abortive  accusation,  had  been 
■elected  to  command  the  artillery  of  the  armament,  and,  in 
tUs  capacity,  had  arrived  at  Toulon  and  was  summoned  (o  the- 
ceancil.  His  opinion  was  adverse  to  the  expedition,  and  to  the- 
mriiea  (tf  the  deputy  Letourneur.  He  argued  that  the  squadron 
voflld  probably  be  worsted,  and  the  traosports  taken,  if  attacked 
by  the  muncumbered  English  fleet,  and  insisted  that  the  expe- 
(UiioD  could  oot  be  safely  attempted,  unless  the  French  v«re  mas-' 
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um  of  the  Mediiemiwui.  He  wmoirer  affiraied  that  it 
voald  be  sacrificiog  ten  tlioanMl  troops  to  land  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  vithoat  caraky  and  withont  artillery 
horses,  to  comey  which  an  angmeniation  of  the  conroy,  of  the  de- 
lay,  and  the  risk,  would  be  necessary.  His  argmnents  were  the  lev 
palatable  to  the  deputy,  as  they  were  perfiectly  coniincing  to  the 
other  members  of  the  cooncil.  In  porsaance  of  his  adrioe.  Ad- 
miral Martin  leaving  the  transports  in  the  harboor,  ailed  on  the 
1st  of  March  with  the  deputy  on  board,  for  the  pnrpose  oF  en- 
gaging the  English  fleet,  and  gaining  the  mastery  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  hostile  squadrons  came  in  sight  oJfLe^iom,  when 
Letoumeur  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  the  En^fiih  ad- 
miral to  chace. 

Admiral  Martin,  after  capturing  a  ringle  ship,  the  Berwick,  on 
going  to  sea,  and  losing  two  the  Ca  Ira  and  the  Censeor  in  retreat- 
ing, took  shelter  under  the  Des  d'Hyeres  (17).  Any  doobts  wUdi 
the  deputy  might  have  felt  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  general 
of  artillery,  seem  to  have  been  removed  by  the  experimenial  ter- 
rors of  his  voyage.  The  ill-judged  expedition  against  loaa  was 
abandoned,  and  the  ten  thousand  troops  marched  badi  to  the 
camp  near  Nice. 

The  party  which  had  triumphed  in  the  convention  on  the  9th  of 
Thcrmidor  had  not  yet  obtained  predominance  in  the  cities  of  the 
siiuth.  In  Marseilles  and  Toulon  the  impulse  of  that  movement  had 
been  felt  violently,  but  the  Jacobin  leaders,  animated  and  abet- 
ted by  the  existing  resentment  at  the  treasonable  proceedingi  of 
the  opposite  party  in  1793,  had  been  able  still  to  maintain 
trol  over  the  passions  of  the  populace.  At  Toulon,  the 
dorcan  deputies,  Mariette  and  Cambon,  were  extremely  obaoi- 
ious  to  Jacobin  hatred,  and  were  accused  in  their  societies  of 
being  disposed  to  lead  back  the  revolution  to  legitimacy.  In  this 
state  of  things ;  a  French  privateer  had  brought  in  a  Spanish  prfae^ 
on  board  of  which  were  twenty  French  emigrants,  consisting,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  the  family  of  Chabrillant.  They  were  conveyed 
to  the  jail  of  the  town,  and  there  confined.  In  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  tumults,  a  crowd  collected  at  the  arsenal,  and  mshed 
to  the  jail  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  its  unhappy  tenants.  The 
<leputics  interposed,  harangued  the  populace,  exhorted  their  lead- 
ers to  desist  from  violence,  and  promised  to  have  these  unfor- 
tunate emigrants  brought  to  trial  in  twenty  four  hours.    But  being 
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ihenudvus  already  suspected,  instead  of  allaying  the  tamull, 
lb«r  escriions  only  served  lo  iaflameit.  Itwuslate  in  the  even- 
ing, ihey  were  lighting  the  lamps,  and  a  voice  answered  the  ha- 
cingii?  of  the  deputies  fay  shouling;,  let  us  hang  up  to  the  lanterns 
Him  prvteclors  of  emigrant.  At  this  dreaded  signal,  the  outcry 
keenw  more  furious,  and  deep  calling  unto  deep,  the  distur* 
fauee  aiore  extended  and  stormy.  The  military  guard  being  sura- 
wnml,  approached,  and  was  instantly  repulsed.  Bonaparte,  who 
was  present,  recognized,  among  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  several 
cannomers  who  had  served  under  liim  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and 
ailing  GUI  lo  them,  at  this  awful  moment,  mounted  a  pile  of  tim- 
ber. The  cannoniers  caused  their  general  to  be  respected,  and 
iii  Toic«  to  be  heard.  He  calmed  the  infuriated  crowd  in  the  ar- 
Knal,  and  the  deputies  were  permitted  lo  wilbtflh*  jn  safety.  In 
liie  ntreeis,  liowevcr,  the  uproar  continued  willilptful  violence, 
ind  the  prison  guard  were  upon  the  point  of  being  overpowered 
h*  the  mob.  Thither  Bonaparte  hastened,  and  there  his  inter- 
(frence  was  again  successful. 

The  populace  soothed  and  controlled  by  his  address  and  man- 
ner, retired,  .ind  in  the  uighi  lie  had  the  unhappy  emigrants  con- 
ceded in  ammunition  waggons,  conveyedout  of  the  town,  and  safely 
embarVed  in  the  road  of  Hydres.  Thus  bold  and  active  was  he 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  at  a  time  when  mercy  seemed  banished 
frMDFrance(i8). 

About  the  end  of  March  general  Bonaparte  rejoined  the  army 
of  Italy  in  the  maritime  Alps.  It  was  soon  afterwards  incorpo- 
nud  iritfa  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  the  command  of  the  united 
force  ffYBO  to  general  Kellennann.  This  arrangement  vaa  ac- 
cnqHtnied  by  a  new  classification  of  general  officers,  vhlcb  re- 
Mored  to  active  service,  those  among  them,  who,  in  consequence 
of  personal  imbecility  or  political  disaffection,  had  estranged 
thenaelves  from  the  cause  of  their  country  from  the  moment  of  the 
orerthroir  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  year  1792.  Its  effect  was  lo 
«idiide  from  employment  a  number  of  generals  of  artillery,  and, 
■  ^iplicatioo  to  Bonaparte,  who  vas  the  youngest  on  the  list,  to 
VUoehimmtbe  infantry.  His  command  of  the  artillery  in  Kel- 
n's  army  being  thus  annulled,  he  set  out  for  the  seat  of  go- 
,  with  a  view  of  applying  for  other  and  suitable  employ- 
Mot.  On  his  route  he  visited  his  mother  at  Marseilles,  to  whose 
linrt  his  safety  from  danger,  and  his  rising  fame,  must  have  com- 
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BWtiiM  tk«  tcaderest  pleasore.  He  faad  UM>  his  1^ 
bapp^  Burried,  and  the  comforts  of  the  fHHtjy  which  had  bon 
•eiirjo^v  tspaired  bf  the  cmeltv  of  PaoK,  in  a  great  le—re  re^ 
■oraud  bf  Lis  Bother's  prodeooe.    At  Marseilles  he  met  geaeral 
Keilermami,  oa  his  way  to  Nice,  and  coanmncaied  to  Ub  m«ch 
ialormatJOD  respecting  the  theatre  of  war,  on  which  the  hero  of 
Valnr  was  oot  destined  lo  gain  laurels.    Then  adopting  his  bro- 
ther UmSf  whose  edacation  he  had  particularly  superintended, 
as  an  estra  aide-de-camp,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Pkris.    At 
ChaiilloD-sar-Seine,  he  met  inteliigence  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
1st  of  Prairial,  in  which  the  Jacotnns  were,  after  temporary  and 
terrible  sacoess,  again  overcome.    The  father  of  his  aide-de-canm 
Marmooty  rcsidedat  Chatilion ;  and,  to  gratify  this  officer  at  whose 
instance  he  ha4  fp^  Chatilion  in  his  ronte,  as  well  as  to  wait  the 
retam  of  puMMder  in  the  capital,  having  been  sufficiently  dis- 
gusted with  popular  tumults,  be  remained  there  several  days. 
The  father  of  Marmont,  a  knight  of  St.  Louis,  was  a  rich  proprie- 
tor of  iron  works  in  Burgundy.    His  son  who  fdt  a  strong  Incli- 
nation for  a  military  life,  afker  failing  to  obtaui  entrance  into  the 
royal  artillery,  had  been  contented  to  join  a  provindal  re^ment. 
He  was  recommended  to  the  friendship  and  protection  of  Bonaparte 
by  an  uncle  who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  the  latter  at  Briemie,  and 
his  comrade  and  friend  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fire.    A  royalist, 
this  uncle  forsook  his  country  to  follow  the  emigrant  priaees,  and 
bespoke  of  Bonaparte  that  care  of  his  nephew,  which  he  Mnaelf 
could  no  longer  bestow  on  him.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
confidence  of  the  exile  was  not  misplaced,    llannonfa  father, 
though  avaricious,  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  entertafaring 
the  hero  of  Toulon  and  Saorgio,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  his  son. 
Though  the  weather  was  warm,  his  hearths  biased  with  fires,  so 
that  his  hospitality  amused  more  than  it  comforted  his  guest  (1^. 
Upon  arriving  in  Paris,  Bonaparte  presented  himself  at  the  war 
office.      In  the  changes  which  had  followed  the  revolution  of 
(lartics  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  had  succeeded  more  reeant 
convulsions,  Anbry,  an  ancient  captain  of  artillery  who,  as  aa 
indifferent  patriot  and  a  spiritless  officer,  had  been,  though  not 
an  emigrant,  aloof  from  service  throughout  the  war,  was  elected 
to  the  convention,  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  puMic 
safety,  and  entrusted  with  the  management  of  military  afUrs. 
To  this  minister,  who  was  moreover  a  secret  enemy  of  the  revo- 
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kikn.  ihe  character  and  services  of  Bonaparte  could  not  fail  to 
pretrai  an  unpleasant  contrast  with  his  own.  Accordingly  when, 
IB  0]>ply>nf;  fur  active  employment,  Bonaparte  represented  thni 
he  had  commaoded  the  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon ;  had 
SDperinieDded  the  work  of  fortifying  the  coast  and  harbours  of 
Provence :  had  ever  since  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  army 
«f  Italy  ;  and  added  that  il  would  bo  extremely  painful  for  him 
Id  leave  s  corps  in  which  he  had  served  from  his  very  infancy  ; 
jiMbry  coldly  observed  that  there  were  a  great  many  artillery 
peerals,  that  Bonaparte  was  the  youngest  of  the  number,  and 
eeald  not  be  employed  out  of  turn.  As  Aubry  had  not  been  on 
faty  during  the  war,  and  nevertheless  had  the  effrontery  to 
promote  himself,  from  a  retired  captaincy,  to  the  rank  of  general 
(f  division,  and  inspector  of  artillery,  this  obscrraiion  was  re- 
Hrred  and  retorted  as  unjust  and  impertinent.  "  Officers  soon 
grow  old  on  the  field  of  battle,"  was  the  mixture  of  irony  and 
b^c  with  which  Bonaparte  abashed  and  irritated  the  inex- 
perienced veteran.  A  few  days  afterwards,  more  in  punishment 
than  reward,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  west  en- 
gaged in  the  Vondean  war,  and  take  command  of  a  brigade  of 
MuMi]  (90).  The  service  was  unpleasant  to  bis  feelings,  the 
deMiatliaB  an  outrage  to  his  pride,  and  actuated  by  a  proper 
Mm^  joS  dignity,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  This  was  not  ac- 
•qitod,  nor  was  it  at  once  refused. 

b  the  meantiaie  Aubry'i  selfish  and  reacting  system,  by  which 
aMi^Mrof  officer!,  who  likehimself  had  been  out  of  danger  and 
Mrrin  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  put  in  the  place  of  those 
wko  had  been  constantly  in  the  field,  excited  violent  dissatisEaction 
ad  proroked  a  number  of  remonstrances.  OF  the  persons  thus 
ftjJacBd  not  a  few  were  officers  of  science  and  merit,  while  many 
B«  tboM  who  attended  general  Carlaox  at  Tonloo,  were  Uie 
■Dibroonu  of  popular  clubs,  noisy,  imbecile,  and  ignorant. 
They  sD  however,  by  referring  to  Bonaparte's  case,  as  the  most 
^rit^  example  of  their  common  oppression,  furnished  the  best 
•rideoce  of  his  ondisputed  superiority.  UawilUog  to  lose  such 
■■  officft',  the  committee  of  public  safety  corrected  very  soon  ^e 
irooedore  of  Aabry,  so  far  as  to  restore  general  Bonaparte  to  the 
Mrpi  of  wbich  he  was  the  acknowledged  ornament,  though  not 
*o  the  annj  in  which  he  wished  again  to  serve.  Tlie  order  to  com- 
nand  the  brigade  of  infantry  was  revoked,  and  he  was  no- 
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minated  to  command  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  west;  t 
destination  which,  though  not  agreeable,  was  not  degrading.  Bvl, 
from  this  crisis  of  displeasure  and  embarrassment,  he  was  eztrt- 
cated  by  causes  w^hicb  had  often  relieved  him  before ;  the  pnblk 
danger,  and  his  professional  excellence. 

General  Kellermann,  whose  abilities  were  not  so  high  as  Ui 
reputation,  had  been  driven  on  the  SflTth  June  from  the  poailioof 
in  which  Bonaparte  had  placed  the  right  of  Dumerbion*8  army; 
and  had  written  to  the  committee  of  public  safety  that,  if  he  was 
not  speedily  recnforced,  he  should  be  compelled  to  abandon 
Nice.    This  intelligence  excited  great  alarm,  as  KeUermann*8  da- 
feat  opened  that  vulnerable  frontier  again  to  invasion.   The 
mittce  of  public  safety  convoked  and  consulted  such  of  the 
bers  of  the  convention  as  had  been  on  mission  to  the  army  af  Italy, 
who,  instead  of  presenting  any  opinions  of  their  own,  with  an  mtt- 
nimity  like  that  of  the  dissatisfied  officers,  concurred  in  referring 
the  committee  to  general  Bonaparte  as  the  individual  most  capable 
of  affording  them  information  and  giving  them  advice,  in  this  un* 
welcome  emergency.    He  was  immediately  ordered  to  attend  the 
committee  of  which  Sieves,  Pontc-Coulant,  Jcan-de-Brie,  and  hit 
former  acquaintance  Letourneur,  were  members ;  after  several 
conferences  with  whom,  he  drew  up  instructions  for  Keilennano, 
which  the  committee  adopted.    They  are  preserved  in  hisB^ 
moirs,  and  show  his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  groond  om 
which  Kellermann  had  been  beaten,  of  the  means  by  which  dial 
disaster  might  have  been  avoided ;  the  position  which  it  was  bow 
advisable  to  take,  and  those  to  be  taken  in  case  of  farther  retreirty 
as  well  as  the  total  incapacity  of  the  hero  of  Valmy  to  act  upon  the 
exact  and  extended  combinations  which  had  led  to  the  successes  of 
the  previous  campaign  (21).  When  received  at  the  head  quarters 
of  Kellermann,  the  military  skill  which  they  displayed  exdl 
prise ;  but  the  officers  who  had  served  with  Bonaparte  soon 
cognized  the  hand  of  their  author.    Under  these  instructions,  on 
the  7ih  of  July,  kellermann,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  adjutants-ge- 
neral Berthier,  took  up  the  line  of  Borghetto,  his  right  toudmig 
the  sea  at  an  eminence  whicli  commanded  the  plain  and  port  of 
Loano ;  his  left  on  a  steep  and  insulated  rock,  upon  which  Hat- 
sena  had  erected  a  strong  fortification.    This  line,  the  Autrian 
general  attacked  several  times,  but  not  with  much  vigour,  as  he 
liad  no  hoi)cs  of  success.    The  committee  of  public  safety  were  so 
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wHI  satisfied  with  the  first  fruits  of  Bonaparte's  labours  in  the 

war  oHicc,  that  ihcy  revoked  ihe  order  appointing  him  to  eom- 

Duad  the  arlillerj  of  the  army  of  the  west  (22)  and,  by  a  special 

decree,  attached  him,  onlil  further  orders,  to  the  deparunent  of 

wv,  with  his  rank  of  general  of  artillery,  und  charged  him  with 

■be  tftecial  duty  of  directing  the  active  operations  of  the  forces. 

Hat  slatioa  vbich  he  held   until  October,  was  important  and 

pleaaDg,  as  it  ascertained  his  proper  rank,   gave  scope  to  the 

j    exercise  of  his  ulents,  and  enabled  him,  thou{>h  he  could  not 

wmnKind  the  army  of  Italy  in  person,  to  guide  its  movements, 

I   «Bd  light  il8  way  to  success.   In  November,  general  Scherer,  who 

I  MMrteded  Kellermann,  attacked  and  defeated  tlie  Auslrians  at 

■tlHBD,  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  British  Beet,  reesia- 

P  ftbted  bis  own  with  Genoa,  and  retrieved  that  command  of  the 

cnist  and  of  the  Alps,   which  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Bona- 

ftne  had  (gained,  and  the  incompetence  of  Kellermann  had  lost. 

It  has  been  asserted,   and  with  some  probability  that,  in  the 

[iilaTal  of  eight  days,  which  elapsed  between  his  conference 
vith  Aubry  and  his  restoration  to  suitable  employment,  Bona- 
parte conceived  for  a  moment  the  design  of  obtainin;;  authority 
(form  the  government  to  offer  his  services,  as  general  of  artillery, 
to  the  brand  Siguier,  who  was  at  that  time  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  European  war  as  an  ally  of  France.  It  was  natural  that 
his  ioagination,  all  passionate  for  glory,  when  forbid  the  heroic 
feJds  of  Italy,  should  spread  its  classical  wings,  for  the  shores  oF 
the  Uellesponi.  And  the  idea  once  implanted  in  a  mind  so  rich 
ind  ardeot,  might  well  shoot  forth  into  a  luxuriance  of  brilliant 
deufls  and  illustrious  fortune.  The  likelihood  that  he  did  con- 
eare  and  entertain  this  spirited  project,  is  strengthened  by  the 
ioTid  BctiTity  of  his  intellect  and  habits.  For,  as  the  youthful 
rtader  will  do  well  to  observe,  from  his  entrance  at  the  school 
of  Brieone,  in  1779,  to  the  moment  which  our  narrative  has  now 
Teacbed,  comprehending  the  entire  season  of  boyish  folly  and 
jneoile  eflervcscence,  his  exertion  of  mind  and  body  appears  to 
have  been  strenuous,  voluntary,  and  unintermitting. 

A{;aiiiBt  all  probability,  it  has  been  pretended  that,  during  his 
rendence  in  Paris  on  this  occasion,  he  languished  in  professional 
desiitatioo  and  personal  poverty  ;  a  friendless  object  of  casual 
pity  and  uncertain  assistance.  As  his  resignation  was  not  ac- 
f^pied,  be  was  never  deprived  of  his  commission  ;  and  his  pay  as 
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a  general  officer,  independently  of  other  re84  "ces,  renders  il 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  been  exposed  to  greater  iaoonre- 
niences  of  this  sort  than  such  as  were  ooiaiun/u  wv  inen  of  his  rank. 
To  suppose  that,  in  a  season  of  g<  neral  scardty ,  and  nnder  thi 
pressure  of  a  depreciated  currency,  he  was  exempt  from  ordinary 
discomforts,  would  be  to  form  an  hypothesis  at  Tarianoe  whl 
his  admitted  superiority  to  all  mercenary  considerations.  In  tb 
French  revolution,  as  in  the  American,  few  that  were  honest  wen 
rich.  But  from  Bonaparte's  prudent  habits  and  simple  tastes 
incessant  application  to  duty,  and  long  absence  from  the  caphd 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that^  in  this  crisis  of  national  difSeallj 
he  was  subjected  personally  to  but  slight  annoyance.  For,  al 
though  it  appears  that  he  sold  his  carriage  and  a  set  of  bodk 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  certain  that,  abM 
the  same  time,  he  placed  his  brother  Louis  at  a  provincial  mBi 
tary  school,  and  at  bis  own  expense  maintained  him  there. 

His  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  official  duty  and  profewioni 
studies ;  his  hours  of  recreation  to  the  society  of  hb  early  IHeads 
and  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre.  Private  drdes  Csk  thi 
energy  of  his  language ;  public  men,  the  scrutiny  of  his  look 
His  conversation  was  remarked  as  picturesque  and  origlML  K 
demeanour,  which  was  generally  sedate,  sometimes  indksaied  m 
tense  meditation.  For  he  looked  into  himself,  and  lingsrol  U 
contemplate  the  glorious  ins[Hrations  of  his  genius ;  as  a  betM 
gazes  with  secret  pride  on  the  reflection  of  those  cfaMBS  ipUd 
are  to  delight,  she  feels,  and  to  subdue  mankind. 


From  October  1795  to  March  1796. 


The  eoDveolion  adopt  ibc  conslilDiion  of  the  ;ear  Itl— lis  [irincipil  provi- 
iiDn»— Likely  lo  bs  acceplable  lo  Ihe  nalion— The  addilianal  acts  cngradeil 
on  it  excite  diisatisraction — Wiftdom  of  lliose  acts — CDmbined  oppoiitian 
of  Iho  royilisls  and  jacnblni — The  penpic  of  Paris  slirre^  iip  to  oppwi- 

UoR — The;  vote  for  acrepliog  Ihe  consUtnlion  and  for  rejecliag  Ihc  icti 

A  iMioHl;  ot  Ihe  natton  and  Ihe  armiGs  give  Iheir  suffragpi  for  bolb — 
BMJfUBce  and  ioturrectlon  of  Ihe  sections  of  Parit — Vloleoce  of  Uie  «•- 
tim  Uipellelier — Measarei  of  tbe  coBTeolioD — Gencial  Henoa  coiiiinaDd«r 
iicbteforiheimiy  of  tlie  iDlcrior — HeaUciii]is  lo  disperse  an  armed  body 
(if  Lnsurgciil!<  —  Mc.iilates  ami  fails  —  Danger  of  the  crisis  —  Ilunaparlo  an 
Hidllal  wilnest  of  Uenoa'i  miscairiagA— Repairs  lo  Ihe  gtlier;  of  Ibe 
MKTWtioD — Agitation  of  that  asiembl;— His  coDfereDce  with  Ihe  eiecu- 
tiraocMulUee — Proteflstgainst  being  Peltered  bj  commissaries  of  the  con- 
milDn — Is  appoioled  bj  the  commillee  lo  comniaiid  Ihe  Iroop* — Baira 
■ade  DomiDal  commiDder  in  chief— Bonaparte's  prompt  and  jadicioni 
■easores— Gets  possession  of  Ihe  cannon  and  occupies  the  bridges — Daol- 
•n,  cominander  ia  chief  of  the  iDsnrgeoti,  smnmons  Ihe  eonrenlioa  lo 
dilaiM  their  troops— Bonaparte  famlibes  the  members  with  arms — 
■oTHUat  of  the  ionirgeBt  leader  Lafbnd,  spoil  Pont-Neof —  Caitaai 
'Hnime  that  post,  and  falls  back  to  (be  LoDTre — The  iniDrgents  «1om  in 
ni  flc*  upoa  tbe  Tnileries— Bonaparte  orden  his  Iroopt  la  act — Spirit 
aad  fmeeemt^bU  operationi— Courage  and  revise  of  Lafond — Tbein- 
MTXoal*  deCMted  ai  all  poinli— Hnmanil;  of  Bonaparte — Tbe  imnrrec- 
Uonqnelied — EinilatioD  of  the  cooTenlioD — Ueanaess  of  Barras—Tbe 
((^loiiitnwiiit  of  Bonaparte,  as  commander  of  the  armj  of  tbe  Interior,  con- 
firmed bj  the  coaTentioQ — Tbelr  moderation— Trial  and  danger  of  Menon 
— SaTed  bj  tbe  InflneDce  of  Bonaparte  — Bonaparte  disarms  the  national 
furd,  and  eiecote*  other  nnwelcome  hot  Mlntarr  meamres—Scarolj 
in  Paris — Ditcoatent  of  the  popnlaee — Anecdoto— Beeomposes  the  legis- 
litire  gnard  tor  the  new  gornnmeot — Organites  a  legion  of  police,  and 
1  piard  for  the  dlreclorj— Becomes  acquainted  with  Madame  B 
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and  ber  ion— Interesting  inloriew — ^The  Italian  frontier  again  in  danfer 
— Bonaparte  consalled  by  the  directory — Fnmlslws  a  plan  of  eampaiga^ 
Appointed  commander  in  chief  of  tiie  army  of  Italy— Ifarrict  lladiHe 
Beanliamais — Stale  of  bis  fortune  and  bit  probable  rcflectiont— LetfM 
Paris  and  takes  command  of  bis  army. 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  while  General  Bonaparte  was  emplayed 
in  the  war  department  at  Paris,  the  Convention  discussed  and 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  By  this  plan  of  govere- 
ment,  which  was  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  one  it  was  in- 
tended to  supersede,  the  executive  power  of  France,  under 
certain  limitations,  was  lodged  in  a  directory  of  five  members ; 
the  judicial  power  in  a  body  of  elective  magistrates,  whose  seo- 
tence,  in  criminal  cases,  were  to  be  founded  on  the  verdicts  of 
juries ;  and  the  legislative  power,  in  two  houses,  the  upper,  or 
council  of  ancients,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
and  the  lower,  consisting  of  twice  that  number,  and  caDed  the 
council  of  five  hundred.  The  legislative  bodies  were  to  appotnt 
the  members  of  the  directory,  and  to  reappoint  one  oat  of  the 
five  every  year,  and  were  themselves  to  be  chosen  by  declors 
delegated  for  that  purpose  by  the  people  in  their  primary  nnscm 
blies.  One  third  of  each  council  was  to  be  elected  ammally,  so 
that  the  entire  legislature  was  to  be  triennially  renewed  by  the 
popular  will,  and  the  entire  directory  quinquennially,  by  the  will 
of  the  legislature.  There  was  not  only  a  proper  separalion  of 
the  great  branches  of  power  in  the  state,  and  an  approved  subdi- 
vision of  the  legislative  branch,  but  an  approximation  to  unity  in 
the  executive,  and  to  independence  in  the  judicial  departments. 
The  advantage  of  a  single  executive  magistrate,  like  the  Pren- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  not  overlooked  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention ;  but  a  long  line  of  paternal  princes  had  crencd 
such  a  natural  horror  of  monarchical  power,  that  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  unity  than  five,  had  it  been  proposed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, would  have  been  repelled  by  their  constituents  (I). 

Although,  in  this  form  of  government,  there  was  much  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  nation,  it  was  modified  by  two  supplementary 
decrees  or  additional  acts,  which,  after  an  animated  debate,  the 
Convention  thought  fit  to  adopt,  and  which  exposed  their  work 
and  themselves  to  mischievous  misrepresentation  and  violent 
resistance. 
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Bjr  tfcii^  dgomMb  the  ,006  engrafted  as  an  onaTOidaUe  sane^ 
lioA^  m  the  other,  and  \Mh  made  inieparaUe  parts  <rf:the 
coMtetioB,  the  diBtocaied  dunce  of  iJbeiMK^  was  to  be  so  re-: 
airietedp  oo  the  first  oocamm,  as  to  compose  two  tUrdaoC  the* 
new  legidatnre  of  nambers  el  tbe  eipsting  ConT0Btk»(8).  .80 
that,  bf  tUs  cgnndtmioQy.fiTe  handred  ni«nbei:iB.of  theaMMoUy 
wfaidiflnHMd  ii  were  to  enter,  by  inrmlegep  into  the  eosppositioiiii 
of  the  Isgisiatnre  wfaidi  tt  proposed  to. create,  whOa  two  hnadrstfi 
andlftjneadMrsycOnlj,  wereto  be  drawn,  Iqr  ri|^  of  decthm, 
tan  the  naiioQ  atkrge. 

Whatewr  ni|^  be  the  motives  of  fimdemoe,  m  prnpecUjof  • 
aiianlafs^  ,bj  whid^.this  arrangenwnt  was.  dictated^  it  ooidd. 
icarpsly  be.  eipected  ip  escape  exceptions,  eTonfrom  a  ooiMir.) 
iiai^ pasted  in  political  c(Mieord«  Thepeop)e,)itwastni0,inilieir» 
fqvsif  aasamhliei,  might  rtgect  both  the  ^constitlltioo  and  the- 
mcts  inoorporatedwith  it.    Bat  the  n^cesdty  of  abetter 
government  than  the  mle  of  a  popolar  assemblyir  hi 
aUdi^dl  4to  aothcmty  of  the  state,  in  sfnte  of  theory  and  ezp»-: 
rimes^  pan  aoconnilated,  was  ipneraDy  fdt  and  admowledgMi 
b  thb  state  of  things,  when  the  heaving  of  recent  convulsions, 
and  the  pressure  of  foreign  war,  rendered  hesitation  in  domestic' 
oovncfls  critically  dangerous,  to  submit  to  the  nation  a  form  of 
govennMDt  which,  desirable  in  itself,  was  clogged  with  offensive . 
condkions,  was  a  proceeding  tending  to  place  the  prejudices  of 
tlie  people  directly  in  the  way  of  their  judgment.    But  a  faithful 
phyadan  offers  to  the  lips  of  his  patient  the  salutary  draught, 
alihon^  it  may  disgust  his  taste  and  nauseate  bis  stomach. 

This  natural  irritation  of  public  feeling  it  was  the  business  of « 

tbe  existing  parties  Ho  increase.    The  jacobins  were  smarting* 

osder  the  severity  of  the  thermido^iens,  while  the  royalists  had 

profited  by  their  indulgence.  These  were  grown  bold;  those  despe* 

nte.    Both  parties  saw,  in  the  trancpiil  vigour  of  public  affairs, 

Kkdy  to  foDow  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the  defeat  of 

their  hopes  and  projects.    Thus,  while  their  opinions  differed, 

their  interests  coincided  and  their  passions  combined,  and  they 

teidOy  cooperated  in  reprobating  the  additional  acts,  and  op- 

poaog  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  in  exciting  re- 

sistasee  to  it  after  it  was  accepted  and  proclaimed.    The  jacobins 

adhering  to  their  theories,  and  the  royalists  speculating  on  the 

aicddents  of  domestic  confusion  and  foreign  aid,  insisted,  with 

TOl.  I,  6 
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equal  violence,  on  leaving  with  the  people  the  unlimited  choice  of 
their  representatives,  and  denounced  the  supplementary  decrees 
as  acts  of  gross  usurpation,  of  self-created  privilege,  and  inci- 
pient tyranny.  But  the  motives  of  these  parties  were  as  foul  as 
their  professions  were  fair ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Convemion, 
though  to  appearance  selfish  and  absurd,  was  really  founded  on 
considerations  of  foresight  and  caution,  which  prudent  and  pa- 
triotic men  could  not  well  disregard. 

In  1791,  the  constituent  assembly,  acting  upon  a  principle  of 
disinterestedness,  in  which  there  was  more  of  prudery  than  wis- 
dom, had  decreed  the  exclusion  of  its  own  members  from  the 
legislative  assembly.  By  this  respectable  but  inconsiderate  deli- 
cacy, the  new  republic  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  her  most 
enlightened  and  experienced  statesmen,  at  a  season  when  she 
most  needed  them ;  when  howling  factions  were  to  be  diained 
down  with  one  hand,  and  rapacious  kings  to  be  held  off  with  tlie 
other.  To  this  error  of  the  constituent  assembly,  many  of  the 
military  miscarriages,  financial  blunders,  and  political  crimes 
which  ensued,  were  generally  and  justly  attributed.  Without, 
therefore,  a  downright  defiance  of  experience,  and  a  violent 
crificc  of  the  public  good  to  popular  humour  and  personal 
putation,  the  members  of  the  convention,  it  is  plain,  could  not 
have  repeated  a  measure,  which,  in  the  moment  of  transition 
from  one  form  of  government  to  another,  was  not  likely  to  be 
less  mischievous  in  its  second  trial  than  it  had  proved  to  be  in  its 
first.  They  determined  to  serve  their  countrymen  faithfully  ai 
the  risk  of  offending  them ;  not  only  to  avoid  the  indiscretion  of 
their  predecessors,  but  to  profit  by  their  example ;  and,  instead 
of  debarring  the  men  who  were  already  in  power  from  partidpn- 
tion  in  the  new  government,  to  render  their  exclusion,  for  t  li- 
mited time,  impracticable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  determination,  had  it  not  been  sanctioned 
by  recent  experience,  and  by  regard  to  the  newness  of  the  Freneh 
people  in  the  duties  of  self-government,  was  demonstrated  by  its 
effects  on  the  two  factions,  to  the  hostility  of  which  the  real 
friends  of  the  republic  were  exposed.  The  royalist  and  jaoolm 
leaders  were  sorely  disappointed  to  find  they  would  still  have  to 
contend  against  the  resolute,  experienced,  and  incorruptible  men, 
who  had  abolished  monarchy,  overthrown  Robespierre,  ooqM 
neither  he  bribed  nor  terrified,  and,  in  the  midst  of  civil  discord 
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had  kqpl  ann  th«B  hrif  the  Enropeaa  wpiUi  at  b$y.    IntheagH 
laltetf  aflaiiarddection,  inthediaaflratioiio^  nea,  or 

ii  AfpL  fb^r  of  imparieiioed  counsellors,  both  parties  hoped  lior 

of  liberty;  one  sighingfor  the  despotigm  of  dvbi 
the  other  for  the  ndeofcoDcobiQesaiidlwgs. 
the  ofiffmikm  of  the  additipnal  acts  was  exprepriy  K- 
vfeedy  and  with  decreasing  force,  to  the  two  irst  years  of  Ae 
tropoaed  gofenamit,  it  was  not  the  l^ss  dgectjkwable  tQ  these 
fvlissu  For  it  wis  precisely  in  tlus  eariy  stage  <rf  its  eiisi- 
SBBslhalilify  hqped,  the  royalists  with  thehdp  of  foreign  gold, 
AiJMoiAu  by  the  elfect  of  deciamation  and  tarbokoce,  to  oik 
tndnoe  into'tfae  two  cooncOs  a  majority  of  members  qipoeed  to 
As  WW  ijOfermDeiit. 

lio  eppositfawi,  thus  oompoonded,  was  fidt,  more  «r  less,  in 
iihiwa  pat  te  of  FJPanee^faitt  in  Paris  it  became  pyerwhelmhig;  so 
ikifikmibmd,  the  imitative,  and  the  idle  of  the  capital,  fidkywed 
ii||»tmia  and  swelled  its  muttbers.  The  conveBlion,  however, 
apjtatajpfda  inn  tone;  submitted  their  work  ftiirly  to  the Jndf* 
Mitof  their  coontrymen,  and  waited  the  decision  with  becoming 
confidence. 

In  Paris,  the  focus  of  the  factions,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the 
govemsient,  the  result  was  of  course  to  be  first  known,  both  to 
cbe  ooarention  and  its  leading  adversaries.  Orations  in  the 
balls,  essays  in  the  journals,  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  the  force  of 
iatimidaticMi,  were  all  employed  by  designing  or  intemperate  mal* 
eoBtents,  to  embolden  and  augment  the  opposition.  At  first,  their 
eflbrts  were  more  successful  than  they  deserved  to  be.  Of  the 
forty  eight  sections  into  which  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
▼as  divided,  forty  seven  voted  for  accepting  the  constitution,  but 
rqecting  the  decrees.  Thb  decision  was  pronounced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  scandalous  injustice  and  violence.  In  some  sec^ 
lions,  the  friends  of  the  convention  were  turned  away  by  force 
from  the  polls,  and  in  others  they  were  deterred  by  threats  from 
approaching  them.  However,  the  ill  got  triumph  wasit.^hort  lived. 
Tha  retoms  from  the  departments  exhibited  a  great  majority  for 
tlie  coostitution  and  the  decrees;  the  returns  from  the  armies  on 
the  frontiers  an  enthusiastic  unanimity.  Having  been  formed  by 
tke  requisition  of  1793,  or  by  subsequent  conscriptions,  the 
armies  were  composed  of  .the  soundest  part  of  the  population. 
Their  camps,  or  Aeir  balde  plains,  reechoed  their  acclamations 
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in  flavour  of  the  constitution  and  additional  acts.  The  anny  of 
Jourdan,  the  victors  of  Fleurus,  sent  to  the  conveniion,  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  sixty  thousand  suffrages  in  favour  of  the  new 
government. 

In  some  of  the  departments,  strong  minorities  voted  for  re- 
jecting the  decrees,  while,  here  and  there,  individuals  proposed 
a  king  instead  of  the  directory.  These  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral and  decided  approbation  of  the  country  were  fortnaaie 
for  the  convention,  as  they  manifested  the  perfect  freedom  wkh 
which  public  opinion  had  been  expressed.  The  votes  having 
been  all  received,  the  result,  importing  that  the  constitution  and 
the  additional  acts  had  been  ratified  by  the  people,  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  government  on  the  23d  of  the  September;  and  the 
constitution  with  the  acts  was  declared  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  state.  The  convention,  acting  with  a  prudent  despatch,  neit 
decreed  that  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies,  should  no- 
minate their  electors  by  the  2nd  of  October,  that  these  should 
complete  the  election  of  members  of  the  two  councils  on  or  be- 
fore the  21st,  and  that  the  legislature,  under  the  new  constitn- 
tion,  should  assemble  on  the  6th  of  November  (4). 

The  factious  leaders  of  Paris  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns,  and  demanded  of  the  government  a  formal  inspection  of 
the  registers.  These  were  submitted  to  them,  and,  to  their  cha- 
grin, were  found  faithful  and  exact.  In  this  situation  of  aflhirs, 
their  only  expedient  was  seditious  violence,  and  their  final  re- 
source a  general  insurrection  of  the  capital,  in  hopes  of  destroy- 
ing the  actual  government  before  the  proposed  one  could  gel  into 
operation. 

The  section  Lepelletier  was  particularly  active  and  violent.  At 
their  instance,  a  number  of  the  electors  appointed  by  the  people 
of  Paris,  in  conformity  with  the  new  constitution,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  time  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  convention  for 
exercising  their  functions,  met  at  the  theatre  of  the  Odeon  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  under  the  protection  of  several  battalions  of  the 
national  guard.  The  police  attempted  to  disperse  them,  but  were 
themselves  easily  and  shamefully  driven  away.  An  armed  force* 
under  general  Menou,  was  then  employed,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
until  after  night,  when  the  crowd  had  separated,  and  the  as- 
sembly retired. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  and  the  next  morning,  the  govern- 
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ment  delivered  arms  to  the  few  woU-afiected  dtizens  of  all  parties 
who  volunteered  their  services,  and  placing  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Berruyer,  attached  them  to  general  Menou's  re- 
gular force.  Daring  the  same  time,  the  section  LepeDetier,  in 
conjunctioa  with  seven  others,  declared  itself  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellioa,  and  took  instant  measures  for  rousing  the  whole 
city  to  arms.  Its  leaders  despatched  emissaries,  and  sounded 
the  tocsin  throughout  Paris ;  and  the  people,  inflamed  and  de- 
luded, seized  their  arms,  and  hastened  to  the  places  of  rendez- 

TOOS* 

The  convention,  upon  this,  decreed  their  session  to  be  perma- 
aeot,  and  charged  their  appropriate  committees  with  the  main- 
loumce  of  public  order.    The  executive  committee,  composed  of 
the  committees  of  public  safety  and  general  security,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  that  the  section  Lepelletier  should  be  instantly 
disarmed  by  military  force.    About  eight  o'clock,  in  the  evening 
of  Ihe  3d,  general  Henou,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  in- 
terior, accompanied  by  the  three  representatives  of  the  people 
who  were  in  attendance  as  commissaries  of  the  convention,  pro- 
ceeded, at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  with  a  detachment  of  ca- 
valry and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  carry  this  order  into  execu- 
tion.   The  force  of  the  section  was  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the 
coovent  des  Filles  St.  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  the  street  Vivienne, 
where  the  Exchange  is  now  situated.    Their  parties  occupied  the 
windows  of  the  street,  and  the  interior  of  the  convent.    Menou 
entering  this  street  from  that  of  St.  Honore,  marched  towards 
them,  and  got  his  troops  wedged  into  this  long  and  narrow  space, 
where  neither  his  horse  nor  his  infantry  could  act  to  advantage, 
Afraid  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retire,  the  general  and  the 
deputies  resorted  to  words.    They  summoned  the  insurgents  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  government,  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and 
retire  to  their  homes.    But  they  gained  as  little  by  parley  as  by 
force;  for  Dclalot,  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  not  only  refused 
obedience  to  the  summons,  but  delivered  an  inflammatory  har- 
angue to  the  troops,  in  which  he  boldly  declared  that  force  alone 
should  deprive  the  citizens  of  Paris  of  their  arms.    Instead  of 
ordering  a  charge,  Menou  and  his  council  of  deputies,  were  glad 
to  enter  into  a  compromise,  by  which  the  insurgents  agreed  to 
disperse  themselves,  if  Menou  would  first  withdraw  his  troops. 
This  capitulation  enabled  the  regular  troops  to  retreat,  and  the 
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insargents  to  maintain  their  ground,  continae  their  yiolciioe»  defy 
the  government,  and  proclaim  their  triumph.  - 

Fortunately  for  the  convention,  the  taste  of  Bonaparte  for  dra- 
matic entertainments,  had  led  him  that  evening  to  the  theatre 
Fcydcau,   which  is  close  by  the  head  of  the  street  ViTieone. 
Informed  of  the  threatened  conflict,  he  left  the  theatre  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  this  more  important  scene.    He  witnesaed 
the  unfortunate  chock  of  the  government  force,  and,  by  a  natural 
movement  of  concern  and  curiosity,  hastened  to  the  gaOerj  of 
the  convention  to  sec  what  would  be  done  to  repair  it.  He  found 
that  assembly  in  the  greatest  agitation;  the  commissaries,  who 
had  accompanied  Mcnou,  in  order  to  shift  the  blame  from  their 
own  shoulders,  were  accusing  the  absent  general  of  treason.  On 
their  representation,  Menou*s  arrest  was  decreed;  and,  of  oon- 
sequence,  a  successor  was  to  be  appointed.    The  danger  was 
great;  and  the  intelligence  of  every  moment  proved  that  it  was 
increasing.    Various  members  proposed  different  commanders^ 
some  Barras,  some  Bonaparte;  the  leading  thermidoriens  the 
former,  l)ecause  of  h.is  activity  in  the  defeat  of  Robespierre;  the 
commissaries  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  members  of  the  OQB- 
mittee  who  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  him,  the  latter,  becanae 
of  his  military  talents,  and  energetic  but  moderate  character  (5). 
Attending  in  the  gallery,  he  heard  these  suggestions,  deliberated 
whether  he  should  accept  a  service,  which,  from  Menon's  fate, 
was  not  inviting,  might  prove  more  distasteful  than  the  war  of 
la  Vendee  or  the  mobs  of  Toulon,  might  bathe  him  deep  in  civil 
blood,  and  blight  for  ever  his  hopes  of  serving  his  country.    But, 
reflecting,  that  if  the  insurgents  succeeded  in  overturning  the  go- 
vernment, the  proposed  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country  would  fail  to  be  effected,  and  the  royalist,  or  foreign 
party,  would  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  surrender  France  to  the 
coalition,  he  resolved,  if  he  could,  to  defend  the  convention  (6). 

Having  come  to  this  decision  Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  execn- 
tive  committee,  told  them  he  had  been  a  witness  of  the  aSiir  in 
the  street  Vivienne,  and  that  the  deputies  were  more  to  blane 
than  Mcnou  was;  assuring  them  it  would  be  impossible  for  him, 
should  he  be  appointed  to  command  the  troops,  to  execute  thor 
orders  on  this  critical  occasion,  with  his  hands  tied  by  a  commis- 
sion oF  deputies.  The  members  of  the  committee,  struck  by  his 
confidence,  were  convinced  by  his  representation ;  but  it  was  not 
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in  Uieir  power,  wiihoul  osciling  a  debaie,  for  the  issue  of  which 
liiere  was  nol  time,  to  procuf  o  a  decree  of  Ihe  convention  iimo- 
niing  ihftir  long  established  custom  so  completely,  tt»  to  send 
forth  a  enteral  in  chief  unattended  by  a  deputation  of  their  own 
budy.  la  Uiia  exigency  lltey  de\ised  an  expedient,  which,  while 
tl  coDforDkcd  lo  their  rule,  obviated  its  inconvenience.  They  re- 
vived u*  nominate  iheir  colleague  Barras  as  genera!  in  chief  of 
the  amy  of  the  interior,  and  lo  appoint  Bonaparte  second  in  com- 
nund :  »o  that,  while  Barras  was  to  have  the  allendaoce  of  tho 
<le(wtie«,  Bonaparte  was  lo  take  the  direction  of  the  troops. 

Thia  being  agreed  upon,  Merlin  de  Douai,  an  active  member 
of  the  conmiittee,  at  half  past  four  in  thetoorning,  reported  t]ie 
profcci  of  a  decree  aii|tointing  Barras,  provisionally,  commander 
in  <'liief  of  ihu  army  of  the  interior,  and  tho  deputies  Uolmas, 
lioupilleau  de  Fontenay,  and  Laporte  commissaries  to  attend  him. 
BoUfarie,  who  was  immediately  appointed  by  the  committee  so- 
cmmJ  in  command,  had,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangemout,  pre- 
riovily  euicrcd  on  his  duties.  It  will  be  readily  conceived  as  he 
htA  cootroUed  the  warlike  veteran  Uugommier,  when  he  was 
only  liealenaDl  colonel,  and  had,  as  fifth  in  command,  actually 
ko  important  campaign,  that  Barras,  though  noiuitially 
r  ofScer,  was  really  nothing  more  than  his  aide-dc- 
p  (I).  Uls  actual  independence  in  command,  on  this  occasion, 
«  MiU  more  evident,  when  we  reflect  thai,  having  juat  re- 
fiisf<d  to  subject  himself  lo  the  supervision  of  the  deputies,  he 
would  naturally  have  rejected  the  authority  of  Barras  as  an  equal 
inciupbrance. 

Uaving  undertaken  tiiis  service  with  deliberation,  he  proceeded 
to  perfiirm  it  wilhout  del;iy.  From  Menou,  who  was  detained 
■  M  adioiBiiig  apu'tment  of  the  Tuileries,  he  procored  infoTBia- 
liM  rMpectiag  the  force  upon  which  he  was  to  rdy.  This  cod- 
uted  of  five  thousand  troops.  The  artillery,  composed  of  forty 
fneea,  wu  at  the  camp  of  S^looa  guarded  only  by  twenty  five 
mm.  Whh  promptness,  ({uickeBed  probably  by  his  familiarity 
nath  tUg  iastnuneiu  of  war,  he  despatched  Murat,  then  a  liente- 
■■t  etioucA  of  cavalry,  with  three  hundred  horse,  to  secure 
ihew  g«Ba  and  convey  tbem  instantly  to  Paris.  The  insargonts, 
■M  iavUentwe  to  d^  ol^t,  bad  sent  a  baltilioa  of  naiionat 
CMKb  to  saiie  the  aFtiUery.  But  the  diatanee  being  coosider- 
«Ue,  Marat  «mmd'firM,  aoA  the  iasurgeotftarty  not  daiing  to 
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face  his  horse,  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  active  officer 
had  the  canncm  safe  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  insurrection  was  now  too  deeply  rooted  and  too  widdj 
spread,  to  be  suppressed  by  effecting  the  measure  which  Menoa 
had  attempted.  The  section  Lepelletier  was  in  concert  with 
nearly  all  the  other  sections,  and  the  insurgents  were  capable  of 
collecting  a  force  of  forty  thousand  national  guards.  A  plan  of 
operations  was  to  be  adopted  suited  to  this  new  state  of  thingi; 
and  this  Bonaparte  determined  to  make  a  defensive  one,  of  wUdi 
the  safety  and  independence  of  the  convention,  the  palladiinii  of 
his  party,  was  to  be  the  main  object.  His  measures  according^ 
were  taken  to  repel  any  attacks  that  might  be  made  on  the  Toile- 
ries ;  to  collect  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition;  to  protect 
and  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  weU-afiiected  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  to  keep  open  a  line  of  retreat  to  the  country,  Bhonld 
that  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  support  from  the  deptrl- 
ments  and  the  armies.  For  this  purpose,  be  seized  the  MAgBB 
over  the  Seine  and  defended  them  with  cannon;  and  occupied  ia 
a  similar  way  the  issues  leading  to  the  Tuileries  and  the  river 
from  the  street  St.  Honors,  which  is  long  and  parallel  to  the 
Seine.  Thus  on  one  side  he  was  defended  by  a  long  range  of 
houses,  on  the  other  by  the  river.  The  place  Venddme  and  the 
place  de  la  Concorde,  he  also  occupied  with  infantry  and  arlillely, 
placing  his  reserves  to  which  all  his  cavalry  was  attached,  in  the 
place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  He  i^nt  a  de- 
tachment to  hold  the  heights  of  Meudon,  as  a  point  to  retreat  vpoo» 
and  another  to  guard  the  road  from  St.  Germain,  so  as  to  ii 
cept  any  cannon  that  might  be  sent  from  that  place  to  the  ii 
gents.  He  ordered  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions  that  ooold 
be  collected,  to  be  brought  to  the  Tuileries,  and  sent  a  supply  of 
small  arms  to  the  section  des  Quinze  Vingts,  the  only  qob  which 
had  voted  for  accepting  the  decrees. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  a  map  of  Paris,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  occupying  these  positions.  As  ioag 
as  they  were  held,  the  Convention,  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  wis 
safe  even  from  insult,  and  a  line  of  retreat  through  the  ChaiBps 
Elystes,  and  the  plain  of  Crenelle,  free  for  the  operation  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  out  of  reach  of  firearms  from  barricades 
and  windows,  was  open  for  them  and  their  troops,  to  the  fnendly 
popukition  of  the  country  and  the  approaching  support  of  the 
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armies.  Each  position  was  in  itself  strongs  the  troops  were 
coDceotrated  under  the  eye  of  the  commander,  and  within  reach 
of  immediate  reenforcement  and  direction.  Having  made  these 
dispositions,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  several  posts,  officers, 
who  from  rank  or  character  were  entitled  to  confidence,  Bona- 
parte, in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  government, 
ordered  his  troops  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  insurgents,  and  in  no 
case  to  provoke  it.  This  was  politic,  as  it  cast  the  blame  of 
aggression  on  his  adversaries ;  and  it  was  prudent,  as  it  held  his 
force  collected,  which  was  too  small  to  be  risked  in  narrow  streets, 
and  exposed  to  be  overpowered  or  seduced  while  in  the  pursuit 
of  separate  parties.  For,  with  the  addition  of  the  volunteers 
inder  General  Berruyer,  the  gendarmes  and  police,  his  aggregate 
force  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  ;  and  as  the  passions,  when 
curried  to  extremes,  are  apt  to  run  into  their  opposites,  the  best 
■ode  of  striking  a  panic  into  the  multitude,  was  to  allow  at  first 
a  free  indulgence  to  their  audacity  (8). 

Meanwhile,  the  insurgents,  who  had  not  been  idle,  had  assembled, 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  an  armed  body  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  men.  Their  committee,  which  renewed  its  meet- 
ing in  the  convent,  at  the  head  of  the  street  Vivienne,  had  issued 
a  decree  of  outlawry  a{;ainst  the  executive  committee,  and  estab- 
lished  SL  tribunal  for  passinj]  sentence  on  all  persons  found  in 
arms  against  the  sovereign  people  of  Paris.  Several  generals 
had  offered  them  their  services,  among  whom  were  Danican 
and  Duhoux,  who  had  commanded  the  republican  troops  against 
the' royalists  in  La  Vendee.  By  a  strange  association,  Count 
Maulevrier,  a  Vendean  chief,  and  an  emigrant  royalist  Lafond, 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  daring,  were  also  among  their  military 
leaders.  Danican,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Hoche,  was  not 
without  talent,  and  being  restless  and  declamatory,  took  with  the 
factious  leaders,  and  was  appointed  their  commander  in  chief. 
They  intercepted  the  arms  destined  for  the  section  des  Quinze- 
Vingts,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  provisions  which  was  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Tuileries.  Their  troops  were  well  armed,  and 
being  composed  of  the  national  guard,  had  been  in  regular 
training  since  the  9th  Thermidor,  the  year  before.  In  addition 
to  the  corps  of  twenty  seven  thousand  men,  which  was  already 
imbodied,  they  had,  in  reserve,  about  half  that  number.  The 
women  of  the  lower  classes  were  all  in  their  favour,  and  wore 
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busy  in  their  efforts  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  of  the  Cob* 
veniion.  So  that,  if  Bonaparte  had  adopted  the  most  skiUU  pin 
of  defence,  the  means  of  attack  in  possession  of  the  innufSHii, 
whether  consisting  of  force  or  sedaction,  were  truly  fbrmidaMB. 

One  division  of  his  artillery  Bonaparte  had  plaoed  ander  ihs 
command  of  Muiron,  many  of  whose  firiends  and  intimates  hqh 
pened  to  be  of  the  insurgent  party.  Observing  that  they  mmk 
strenuous  efforts  to  inveigle  this  favouriteofficer,  Booaparie,  laying 
aside  his  authority  as  commander,  addressed  him  with  the 
ness  of  a  friend — *'  Can  the  government  count  on  your 
to-day»  Muiron  ?'*  A  reply  in  the  affirmative  removed  fron  Ui 
mind  every  shade  of  doubt,  and  Muiron  returned  his  rnnfidoncs 
by  exhibiting  the  utmost  gallantry  and  zeal. 

The  executive  commiitee,  as  the  danger  thickened 
them,  debated  various  propositions,  but  came  to  ao 
resolution.  Some  members  proposed  that  they  should 
their  forces,  and  receive  the  insurgents  as  the  Roman 
did  the  Gauls.  Some  advised  that  they  should  retreat  at  onos  to 
the  camp  of  Cssar  on  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud,  and  wait  for  le- 
enforcements  from  the  army  of  the  west.  Others 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  make  propositions  of 
modation  to  the  different  sections — a  suggestion,  which,  tlioa|k  it 
was  adopted,  led  to  no  important  resulL 

While  these  vain  discussions  were  prolonged,  Lafbnd,  at  Chs 
head  of  a  column  of  the  insurgents  who  had  intimidated 
marched,  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  from  the  section 
to  the  bridge  called  Pont  Neuf .  At  the  same  time,  another 
from  the  Place  de  TOddon  approached  in  the  opposite  diraciioB, 
and  formed  in  the  Place  Dauphine,  on  the  island  by  which 
that  bridge  is  divided.  General  Cartaux,  Bonaparte*s  ffomer 
commander  at  Toulon,  had  been  stationed  at  this  bridge  with 
four  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  orders 
to  defend  both  ends  of  it.  But  unwilling  to  come  to  blows,  he 
retired  down  the  quay  to  the  railing  of  the  Louvre,  and  allowed 
Lafond,  without  obstruction,  to  join  in  triumph  his  friends  in  the 
Place  Dauphine.  The  insurgents,  at  the  same  time,  todt  posses- 
sion of  the  Jardin  des  Infanu,  and  occupied,  in  force,  the  front 
and  stops  of  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  the  Th^tre  Fran^b,  and 
the  hotel  de  Noailles,  so  as  to  hold  possession  of  the  Palais  Boyalt 
and  the  great  street  of  St.  llonon's  and  to  close  in  upon  the  posts 
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of  Donaparte  as  nearly  as  possible.  Women  were  'sent  fonvnrd 
at  ail  poinia  to  tempt  the  meo  from  their  colours,  and  even  the 
popidar  leaders  themselves  advanced,  with  flourishing  and  Fra- 
lemal  gesmres,  in  the  hope  of  corrupiing  them. 

Thns  the  day  was  passing  away,  one  side  threatening  to  attack, 
the  other  resolved  on  defence,  when,  about  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  rebel  commanders,  apprised  of  the  stale  of  feeling 
in  the  mas*  of  the  nation  and  the  ranks  of  the  army,  saw  the  ne- 
oesnly  of  precipitating  matters.  To  cover  their  violence  with  the 
respectability  of  peaceful  forms,  and  probably  in  hopes  of  over- 
awing the  Convention,  they  summoned  the  government  by  a  fJag 
of  trace  to  remove  the  troops,  whose  presence  menaced  the  good 
citizens  of  Paris,  and  to  disarm  the,  men  of  terror,  as  they  denomi- 
uted  the  volunteers,  who  were  arrayed  against  them.  Tlieir 
berald  was  conducted  blindfold  lo  Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  lo  the  executive  committee,  as  to  the  council  of  a  bc- 
ae^ed  {^rrison.  His  threatening  language  agitated  them  sensibly, 
but  did  not  overcome  their  resoluiion.  The  shades  of  evening 
*wc  now  approaching,  and  parties  of  the  insurgents  had  glided 
from  house  to  house,  so  as  to  get  into  windows  within  gun  shot  of 
the  TnUeries.  Bonaparte,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  re- 
serve, had  eight  hundred  muskets  and  a  supply  of  cartridges, 
conrered  to  the  ball  of  the  Convcniion ;  a  measure  which,  although 
it  alamed  some  of  the  members,  by  showing  them  the  Full  extent 
of  the  danger,  committed  all  irretrievably  in  the  contest,  and 
enabled  the  resolute,  in  case  of  need,  to  give  the  modern  Gauls  a 
warmer  reception  than  their  ancestors  had  experienced  from  the 
teoaie  of  Rome. 

About  half  past  four,  when  an  orderly  dragoon  had  been  al- 
ready shot  in  the  street  St.  Honor**,  and  a  woman  wounded  on 
the  steps  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  when  the  head  of  Lafond's 
cnlttmn  was  seen  approaching  the  palace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Bonaparte  determined  to  put  forth  his  strength.  Sending 
orders  to  his  posts  on  the  Seine,  to  open  a  firo  of  artillery  on 
i.aroD<l,he  hastened  lo  iIip  strrci  Daupliiii,  where  oneol'  liis  deiacU- 
WMsimaieDKedby  a  large  bodyof  the  national  gnard,diawniip 
■  front  and  on  the  steps  of  thechorch  of  St.  Roch,  uidpre- 
Taii^  to  fbroe  tbeir  way  to  the  Tiuleries.  To  run  forward  his 
fiaen,  aad  poor  upon  this  party  repotted  discharges  of  grape 
■hat ;  t*  drtfe  *beni  vith  general  Berrajfer's  volnnleers  fma  the 
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front  and  steps  of  the  church  into  its  body  ;  and  then,  poimlii 
his  cannon  up  and  down  the  street,  to  clear  that  important  Mn 
nue  of  ihe  enemy,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  Leaving  tha 
post  and  a  very  guarded  pursuit,  in  charge  of  an  approvei 
officer,  he  galloped  to  the  river.  Danican  and  liaolevrier  hn 
united  themselves  by  this  time  with  Lafond,  and  they  were  al 
three,  with  about  seven  thousand  men,  advancing  in  dose  odaBi 
and  at  the  charging  step,  along  the  quay  upon  the  Pont  Bojal 
which  emboldened  by  Cariaux's  indecision  at  the  other  bridge 
they  hoped  by  one  determined  effort  to  carry.  With  the  battflr 
at  the  Louvre,  that  at  the  Pont  Royal,  and  with  pieoea  planta 
at  intermediate  points  along  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  Bonaput 
directed  a  rapid  discharge  of  grape  shot  on  the  front,  flank,  am 
rear,  of  this  dense  mass.  The  effect  was  of  course  mnrdmrou 
The  insurgents  shewed  no  want  of  courage,  and  thong^  the; 
several  times  wavered  and  broke,  were  as  often  rallied.  Lafom 
proved  himself  a  hero.  Remembering  the  weakness  of 
and  impelled  by  his  own  fierce  valour,  he  collected  his  brv 
followers,  and  while  his  main  body  fired  from  the  qaay»  iwfa 
threw  himself  upon  the  bridge,  attempting  to  seiie  the  guis  mm 
force  the  pass  by  a  headlong  charge.  But  Bonaparte  was  ibtm 
in  person,  and  twice  repelled  him  by  volleys  of  grape  an 
musketry.  The  undaunted  zealot,  who  had  been  a  snbahen  ii 
the  royal  guard,  rushed  a  third  time  to  the  charge,  and  demHei 
not  till  the  fire  of  his  adversary  had  by  death  or  terror,  destroym 
his  column.  At  this  point  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Rocli«  tin 
loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  insurgents  after  an  action  of  an  hoar  and  i 
half,  were  defeated  in  all  their  attacks,  and  their  cannon  sent  bm 
St.  Germain  being  intercepted,  had  lost  all  hope.  Bonaparte*  ii 
taking  in  his  turn  the  offensive,  with  a  sentiment  like  that  of  Cmw 
at  Pharsalia,  ordered  blank  cartridges  only  to  be  fired,  justly  in 
ferring  that,  when  such  crowds,  after  the  indulgence  of  confidono 
and  a  desperate  exertion  of  courage,  were  once  put  to  flight,  thi 
sound  of  a  gun  would  keep  up  their  panic  (9).  This  forbearano 
saved  many  lives.  During  the  night,  he  cleared  the  streets  o 
barricades,  patroled  the  rue  Royale  and  the  Boulevards,  dislodgM 
a  party  from  the  church  St.  Roch,  and  surrounded  with  detaeh 
nienis  of  infantry  and  artillery  another  party  in  the  Palais  Royal 
The  next  day  it  was  easily  dispersed,  as  was  a  body  who  hai 
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collected  in  the  convent  at  the  head  of  the  rue  Vivienne.  By 
noon  on  the  Sih  of  October,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and 
nanquiUity  perfectly  restored.  The  kUled  and  wounded,  of  which 
niher  the  smaller  number  belonged  to  the  troops  of  the  conven- 
tioD,  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  hunUred.  Bonaparte 
had  a  horse  shot  nnder  him.  The  deputies  Sieyes,  Louvet,  and 
Fr^ron,  behaved  with  remarkable  firmness. 

This  Tictory»  which  caused  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  real 
friends  of  the  republic,  who  saw  in  it  the  defeat  of  Bourbon 
hopes,  foreign  intrigues,  and  domestic  treason,  renewed  and 
ngmemed  the  authority  of  the  convention,  very  seasonably  for 
&e  establishment  of  the  new  constitution.  The  members  of  that 
memUy  were  sensible  of  its  value,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
of  danger  from  which  it  rescued  themselves,  as  to  the 
of  convulsions  from  which  it  saved  their  country.  In  a 
rcpwt  from  the  committee  of  public  safety,  which  was  adopted 
bf  the  convention  in  the  sitting  of  the  5th,  it  is  described  as, 
''a  victory  gained  over  a  coalition  of  royalism  and  anarchy,  the 
Bost  glorious  of  the  revolution,  and  also  the  most  fortunate,  as 
it  was  likely  to  close  that  great  struggle."  As  in  spite  of  Barras*s 
efforts  to  appropriate  the  credit  to  himself,  it  was  known  to  be 
the  work  of  Bonaparte,  this  report  placed  him  by  the  hands  of  the 
government  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  a  great  public 
benefactor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  nominal  superiority  but 
real  insignificance  of  Barras,  brought  more  clearly  into  view  his 
previous  services  at  Toulon  and  in  the  Alps.  The  invidious 
meanness  of  Barras,  it  appears,  he  disdained  to  notice. 

On  the  9th,  Barras  having  formally  declared  to  the  convention 
that  public  order  and  tranquillity  had  been  reestablished,  Bona- 
parte, with  the  officers  who  had  fought  under  his  orders,  was 
received  at  the  bar  of  that  assembly.  As  his  extraordinary  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  might  be 
considered  liable  to  terminate  with  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection, his  appointment,  as  second  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  upon  the  reluctant  motion  of  Barras,  was  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention,  with  a  knowledge  that 
the  chief  command,  nominally  held  by  Barras,  was,  in  a  few  days, 
to  be  resigned,  and,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations  attending  the 
avowal  that  the  convention  was  indebted  to  Bonaparte  for  its 
safety  (10).     In  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  Barras  re- 
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signed  his  nominal  command  on  the  26th  of  October^  haTiog 
held  it,  in  conjunction  with  his  incompatible  office  of  deputy,  for 
the  short  space  of  three  weeks. 

The  government,  loathing  the  exterminating  punishments  of  the 
reign  of  terror,  ased  their  victory  with  the  utmost  moderatioik 
The  ringleaders  of  the  insurgents  were,  of  course,  capitaDy  con- 
demned, but  Lafond  alone  was  executed.  He  avowed  and  ex- 
ulted in  his  offence,  with  such  defiance  and  pertinacity,  that, 
although  a  disposition  to  spare  him  was  felt,  it  could  not  beprs- 
dently  indulged.  A  different  sentiment  prevailed  towards  M enoo, 
who  had  exhibited  weakness,  and  was  accused  of  treason.  The 
triumph  of  his  successor,  contrasted  with  his  failure,  exposed  Us 
weakness,  and  aggravated  his  disgrace.  The  government  was 
disposed,  and  the  witnesses  were  interested,  to  sacrifice  Urn. 
But  the  influence  which  Bonaparte  had  acquired,  by  repairing  the 
consequences  of  Menou's  indecision,  was  generously  exerted  to 
save  his  life.  He  declared  to  the  members  of  the  court,  whom  he 
assembled  for  the  purpose  by  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  that,  if 
Menou  deserved  death,  the  three  representatives  who  had  directed 
the  military  operations,  and  parleyed  with  the  insurgents,  de- 
served the  same  punishment.  This  opinion,  coming  from  the 
vanquisher  of  the  insurrection  and  the  protector  of  the  oonvcn- 
tion,  awakened  a  sentiment  favourable  to  Menou.  The  members 
of  the  court,  seeing  no  reason  that,  in  a  parity  of  guilt,  death 
should  be  the  lot  of  the  military  officer,  and  impuniiy  the 
privilege  of  the  civil  agent,  acquitt^  Menou. 

As  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Bonaparte 
had  to  keep  down  the  slumbering  factions,  of  which,  one  having 
root  in  the  gold  of  England  and  the  intrigues  of  emigrants,  and  the 
other  in  the  ambition  of  demagogues  and  traitors,  neither  mercy 
nor  severity  could  effiect  the  extinction.  lie  had  also,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  new  government,  to  execute  the  rigorous  measnrei  of 
disarming  the  obnoxious  sections,  and  of  disbanding  and  reorga- 
nising the  national  guard.  The  task,  which  required  energy  ud 
address,  was  increased  in  difficulty  by  an  extreme  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney and  food,  a  grievance  which  could  not  but  excite  discontent, 
and  embarrass  authority.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  execut- 
ing the  orders  of  the  directory,  and  maintaining  the  tranqoillity  of 
the  capital.  He  was  sometimes  obliged  to  intimidate  the  clubs,  al 
others  to  harangue  the  populace.    On  one  occasion,  he  was  sur- 
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timaMbfumoh,  nsnuaiig  in  their  guioret  aad  lango^  and 
dumtomtarhimi.  A  large  Cat  woman  ^vispaiticnlarlyTkdMl. 
«<11eea  dmdy  oOcera"  (efMnletiers),  said  the  ^^imfjtk  at  is;  ga 
Aald«yeflraiMlgetfiit,tliejcarenotifw08ianre,."  "My  dear/* 
tspiad  Oia  fensrsl,  *' lo(&  at  nie,  and  say  ^ludh  of  ns  is  Ike  IM^ 
eflbalfin.''    He  was  dm  so  rery  slender,  tliat  the  striking  coo* 

seasonaUa  jest  exdted  tiM  mirth  of  the  crowd  at  the 
and  sefiaratiag. peaceably,  they  made  way  for 
In  these  coHisions  with  the  inhtiMtanii  of  Paris,  ft 
ova  fenwrk  ftat  the  pepnlation  of  thefatiboorg  St  An- 
prindpsHy  of  die  poorer  people^  was  the  most 
of  nasonahle  impressions  and  generons  impidBte;  a 
flpl^wUdk  shows  diat  he  possessed  that  tme  eloqaenee  wUch^ 
nideiimifj^t  be  lost  npon  artificial  classes  of  socleftyvsndi  as  no- 
Mss  na  p  riasia»  Ml  with  irresistible  force  on  the  common  people, 
lisaaisBlinfB  flow  firesh  from  the  fonntaias  of  nature,  and  whose 
nva  inseparaUy  connected  wiOi  the  general  good, 
the  least  nnpleasant  of  his  dnties  was  that  of  secariQg  the 
of  the  new  government,  from  a  repetition  of  those  ont- 
rages  to  which  their  predecessors  bad  often  and  recently  been  ex- 
posed. For  this  purpose,  he  recomposed  and  strengthened  the 
eonstitntional  £;uard  of  the  legislature,  and  formed  one  for  the  di- 
rectory. After  organizing  the  national  guard,  which  consisted  of 
a  howfaed  and  four  battalions,  and  of  the  volunteers  who  fought 
so  bravely  under  general  Berruyer  having  created  a  legion  of 
poKce,  he  established  a  camp  of  discipline  and  exercise  in  the  plain 
of  Greoelle.  In  executing  these  various  duties,  he  was  brought 
ioto  intimate  relation  with  the  people  of  Paris,  who,  together  with 
the  military  corps  which  he  constituted,  felt  and  retained  the  im- 
pression of  bis  plastic  hand. 

It  was  while  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  some 
tase  after  he  bad  excuted  the  decree  for  disarming  the  sections, 
that  be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  who  became  his  first, 
hbrnost  amiable,  and  his  devoted  wife.  She  was  the  widow  of 
general  Beaubarnais,  one  of  the  last  victims  of  the  guillotine.  The 
isodent  which  led  to  this  acquaintance  was  marked  by  the  most 
isteesting  emotions  of  our  nature ;  and  the  account  which  Bona- 
ptrte  has  left  of  it,  shows  bow  deeply  sensible  he  was  to  their  in* 

hence. 
"  The  measure  of  disarming  the  sections  had  been  carried  into 
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execution,  when  there  presented  himself  one  morning  at  the  held 
quarters  of  the  commander  in  chief,  a  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  -who  intreated  to  have  the  sword  of  his  father  restored  to 
him.  This  boy,  was  Eug&ne  de  Beauharnais,  afterwards  viceroy 
of  Italy.  Napoleon,  touched  by  the  nature  of  hb  applicatiooy  and 
the  graces  of  his  youth,  granted  his  request.  On  receiving  the 
sword  of  his  father,  Eugene  burst  into  tears.  The  general^  af- 
fected by  the  emotion  of  the  son,  treated  him  with  so  much  kind- 
ness, that  Madame  de  Beauharnais  felt  herself  under  an  obligatioB 
to  wait  on  him  the  next  day  with  the  expression  of  her  thanks. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  extreme  grace,  the  sofit  and  en- 
chanting manners  of  the  empress  Josephine.  Their  acquaintance 
thus  commenced,  soon  became  intimate  and  tender,  and  resulted, 
without  much  delay,  in  marriage.'* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  circumstances  more  natural, 
feelings  more  affecting,  or  language  more  artless,  than  are  found 
in  this  domestic  memorial ;  the  personages  a  graceful  boy,  a 
lovely  woman,  and  a  youthful  hero ;  the  sentiments,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  with  truth, 

"  He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  Ihem  most  ;*' 

filial  piety,  manly  benevolence,  maternal  gratitude,  and  generous 
sensibility.  The  altar  of  love  never  burned  with  a  purer  flaoM ; 
nor  does  ancient  poetry  furnish  any  thing  of  higher  interest  than 
this  scene  of  actual  life,  which,  it  is  surprising,  the  pencil  of  mo- 
dern art  has  not  yet  consigned  to  the  canvass.  In  producing 
it,  fortune  seems  to  have  decided  that  the  history  of  Bonaparte's 
love,  should  be  as  simple  and  as  grand  as  the  progress  of  his 
glory.  As  this  was  the  exclusive  effect  of  his  services  and  oierit, 
so  that  was  the  independent  result  of  his  taste  and  affection;  in- 
terest and  indirection,  the  usual  instruments  of  successful  ambi- 
tion, having  been  utter  strangers  to  his  public  advancement  and 
his  marriage  tie  (11}. 

The  winter  passed  away,  the  capital  was  quiet,  the  government 
through  all  its  departments,  in  unobstructed  operation,  and  the 
season  for  military  operations  approached.  The  plans  of  the 
directory  were  enterprising,  and  their  project  on  the  side  of  Italy 
particularly  bold.  But  general  Scherer,  instead  of  profiting,  as 
it  was  supposed  he  might  have  done,  by  the  victory  of  Loano, 
had  remained  inactive,  and  demanding  urgently  supplies  and 
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reenforoeRieDts,  expressed  apprt^liensions  of  reireaiing  behind  the 
Var  before  the  formidable  proparations  of  the  allies.     The  di- 
rwlftTj  displeased  and  discoDcencd,  did  what  they  had  done  when 
ihey  were  members  of  the  conrenlion,  and  when  Ketlcrmann  in- 
Itead  of  S<^hercr  was  the  inefficient  genera! :  they  consulted  Bona- 
pirto.  whoso  claims  to  their  alteniion,   continued  personal  ac- 
qnaintance,  and  recent  events  had  strengthened.     In  January, 
1796,  he  furnished  in  writing  the  plan  of  an  offensive  campaign 
on  thai  frontier,  which,  added   to  their  own  conviction,  and  the 
well-known  confidence  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  rcjjard  lo  his  la- 
Inls,  determined  the  directory  lo  trust  for  safely  and  conquest 
,    m  that  ofl-conlesied  frontier  to  general  Bonaparte.     In  the  be- 
I    pnoing  of  March  be  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  ihe 
I    irmy  of  Ilaly  ;  and,  on  the  9ih  of  that  month,  was  married  to  Ma- 
dame de  Beauharnais. 
I        This,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of 
hii  life.     The  woman  of  his  choice  was  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
and  the  field  of  glory,  in  which  he  longed  lo  shine,  was  now  ex- 
panded to  his  enterprise.    Around  him  were  the[ileasuresof  love; 
before  him  the  prospects  of  honour:  and  within  him  the  impa- 
tieaccof  a  martial  spirit  fretted  with  the  reluctance  of  an  enrap- 
twed  heart.    In  the  pauses  of  hope  and  joy,  if  iSe  looked  back  on 
Ibe  growth  of  his  fortune,  from  its  infancy  when  he  was  an  or- 
pfcu  (cholar  of  Brienne,  to  the  vigorous  promise  of  its  present 
<Ule,  his  reSections  must  have  been  fraught  with  pure  and  solid 
aatisfudoD.     In  a  season  of  faction,  strife,  selfishness,  suspicion, 
and  cruelty,  he  had  passed   from  subordination  to  eminence, 
wiilioat  swerving  for  a  moment  from  the  path  of  independence, 
openness,  and  honour :    had  condescended  to  no  solicitation, 
flooped  to  no  compliance,  mixed  with  no  intrigue,  contracted  no 
(diGgatioD,  participated  in  no  injustice.     Persecuted  by  the  depu- 
ties, he  had  not  sunk  into  submission;  flattered  by  the  army, 
he  had  not  been  inflated  with  self  love :  so  that  he  escaped  the 
gaiUotine  without  propitiating  the  government,  and  more  difficult 
Mill,  excelled  his   own  commanders  without  disobliging  ihem. 
Bis  (^port unities,  which  were  common  to  officers  of  his  rank,  had, 
HI  every  inalaace,  been  surpassed  by  his  exploits,  while  his  ad- 
vancement always  lagged  behind  his  services.    Conscious  of  being 
indebted  to  no  man,  fae  felt  that  to  him  generals  owed  their  fame, 
arnies  tfa^  success,  individuals  their  lives,  and  the  govermnent 
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its  existence.  Such  may  well  hare  been  his  refleclioiis  at  lUi 
dawning  season  of  his  fame ;  for  nothing  is  more  remarkable  ia 
his  history,  than  the  direct,  unassisted,  and  ondesigning  steps  by 
which  his  elevation  was  accomplished  (12).  Filled  with  suck 
thoughts  as  these,  and  **  snuffing  the  battle  from  afor/'  upon  the 
difficulty  of  succeeding  where  older  generals  had  failed  being  sag* 
gested  to  him,  he  said,  ''  in  one  campaign  I  shall  be  old  or  dead  ;** 
meaning  that  he  would  have  gained  immortality  or  lost  his  life. 

A  few  fleeting  days  were  given  to  Josephine ;  when,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  his  country*s  foes  he  left  Paris,  and,  paying  a  brief  viiil 
to  his  mother  at  Marseilles,  proceeded  by  rapid  joumies  toNiee» 
where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  March;  and,  on  the  37th  of  that 
month,  took  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  (13). 


From  March  1796.  lo  May  1796. 


Blt^— Tbo  valley  or  the  Po— Tlio  slalcs  and  Torces  by  which  il  was  defended 
—The  irutniclioni  of  Ihe  director]'  lo  BooapBrlc— Tlie  Ibily  of  those  in- 

ilmcUotu — ComparatiTG  DDmbers  and  condition  of  llie  hostile  anniM 

itllaing*  of  the  French — Their  want  of  food,  monej,  borses,  and  artillery 
— BoDjparle  relieves  general  Schercr— His  apiioinlmeiit  acceptable  lu  Iha 
Ifoopi— >~ot  10  altogether  lo  MasKoa  and  Augcreau— The  force  and  aicen- 
littj  of  tu»  characler— Anecdole — TraDtfers  the  bead  qnartcra  lo  Alben- 
p— Mating  of  the  29lh  regiment  —  Kojallst  cnil<i9ar^ — The  inulineers 
paniibeJ.  and  Ihc  emissnry  arrested — EfDcaciou«alleiilioDof  Bonaparlc  tu 
U>  aibMSlencc  ol  his  troopi — His  march  to  Alhenga — Disdain!  to  relnm 
the  unBonade  of  Nelson — Address  to  his  arm; — Its  character  and  eflecti — 
Bb  poenls  and  aides  de  camp — The  high  spirit  of  Ibe  anny — Bonaparte's 
plan  of  iBTasion — His  object  frustrated  by  the  advance  of  general  Labarp« 
— StaliODi  of  (he  several  diTJsions  of  his  army — Beaulien  opens  the  cam' 
paipi — Bji  activity  and  plan  of  operations— He  advances  upon  Voliri— 
DiKcb  Argentean  upon  Savona — Bonaparte  resolves  lo  detain  Beanlieu 
ilVolIrl,  and  to  allack  Argenteau— Combat  of  Voiiri— Of  Monleligino— 
Good  <ondact  of  Cervoni — Heroism  of  Rampon — Battle  of  Monlenotle— 
Defeat  of  Argenleau — Advance  of  the  French — Beanlien  and  Nelson  dis- 
toDccTted — Battle  of  Mitlesimo — Gallantry  ol  Jouberl — Surrender  of  Pro- 
*tn — PasMge  of  the  Bormida  and  storm  lag  of  Uego — Defeat  of  Beanlieo 
lad  rariber  advance  of  the  French — Surprise  of  Dcgo — Betaken  by  the 
Autriant — Counlermarcb  of  Bonaparte— Bal tie  of  Dego — Heroic,  conduct 
Md  death  of  general  Causse — Promptness  and  activity  of  Bonaparte^ 
(•allutry  of  Lanuise  and  of  Lannes — Sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Ausiriaat 
— Becapture  of  Dego— Bonaparte  prudent  after  his  surprise— Sends  to 
Rttanoilre  Voltri— The  Anstriaas  and  Sardinians  completely  Beparated — 
Uharpe's  division  posted  on  the  Uelbo— Serrurier's  divison  advanced 
•piatl  Ibe  Sardinians — The  action  of  the  army  reversed — March  of  ttao 
'ftwhupon  Ceva  — They  reach  the  comraaniling  height  of  Menleiemolo— 
Ita  plains  of  Italy  in  view— Feelings  of  the  troops — Emotion  and  remarlt 
'^  Bouparto— ^AUack  H^n  Cera— >Tbe  Sardinians  driven  wiib  lost  from 
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their  Intrenched  camp— Alarm  of  the  court  of  Turin— The  French 
the  Tanaro^Their  active  parsoit — General  Colli  retreats  behind  the  Cor- 
nagUo^Sermrier  passes  that  river — ^Driven  hack — Bonaparte*i  dIspoaUioni 
for  advancing— Directs  Aagcrean  to  march  down  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tanaro — With  Sermrier  a«d  Massena  pastes  the  Gorsagllo— Bailie  of 
llondovl — Defeat  of  the  Sardinians — Porsned  by  general  Stengel  with  the 
French  cavalry— His  death  and  character — Gallantry  of  llarat— Rapid 
advance  of  the  French  army  towards  Turin — Sermrier  enters  Fossano, 
MasseiM  Gherasco,  and  Angerean  Alba— Bonaparte  fortifies  Gheraaee— 
nis  preparations  for  strengthening  his  army— The  king  of  Sardinia 
for  peace — His  general  proposes  a  suspension  of  arms — ^Answer  and 
ditlons  of  Bonaparte— His  frankness  and  moderation— >Annlstloe  of  Ghe^ 
rasco— SufTerings  of  the  French  troops  for  food^Their  plnnderbif ~Dli- 
content  of  the  officers— >General  Laharpe  tenders  his  resignation— Fif- 
ness  and  equity  of  Bonaparte— His  measures  to  supply  fbod  to  his  lipspi, 
to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  strengthen  his  position— He  equips  his  eatafry 
and  prepares  a  park  of  artillery — His  victories  celebrated  by  Ibe 
legislature— His  conduct  approved  by  the  directory— Ha  resoivas  to 
the  Italian  possesstons  of  the  house  of  Austria. 


The  country  which  General  Bonaparte  was  about  to  iofBde, 
nature  and  time  had  rendered  strong  and  magnificent.  Its  bimb- 
tainsy  riversy  and  lakes,  constitute  barriers  of  formidable  oppch 
sition,  and  objects  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  grandeur.  In  the 
bosom  of  its  loveliest  plains  a  foreign  despot  ruled  its  people  wU 
a  leaden  sceptre.  It  was  a  field  tempting  to  the  ambition  of  a 
youthful  warrior,  who  drew  his  lineage  from  princes  of  the  land ; 
but,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  subjection  or  deliverance,  it  was 
not  to  be  entered  but  by  the  boldest  efforts  of  enterprne  and 
skill  (1). 

Bonaparte  has  left  a  descrq>tion  of  Italy,  which,  as  a  hmjiwmh 
of  geographical  painting,  and  statistical  fullness  and  precwoo,  is 
unrivalled.  This  it  would  be  useless  to  transcribe,  and  ia  dan- 
gerous to  abridge.  That  portion  of  Italy  which,  as  distingoished 
from  its  peninsular  and  insular  divisions,  he  calls  the  oontiDeaUl 
part,  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  embraced  between  the  A^  and 
the  Appennines,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  Adriatic  Sm»  was 
to  be  the  theatre  of  his  first  campaigns.  Through  the  centre  of 
thb  vast  and  fertile  plain  rolls  the  stately  current  of  the  Po,  in- 
creased on  each  side  by  the  tribute  of  numerous  rivers.  Hkms 
fr<»n  the  Appennines  are  short  and  rapid,  and  exoepi,  vliea 
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swollen  by  ihe  rains  of  winter,  ore  generally  fordabic  Thoso 
from  the  Alps  are  longer  and  more  cofuous,  spread  into  trequent 
lakes,  itwl  fed  by  melting  snows,  arc  at  their  full  in  summer. 
This  charming  country,  comprehending  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the  Roman  Legations  and 
Venetian  States,  thus  fortified  by  mountains  and  iaterseclcd  by 
HreaoM,  contained  many  proud  ciiies,  much  wealth,  and  a  dense 
population.  Supposing  it  reduced  within  the  outlines  of  a  regular 
fignre,  its  eitent  might  be  adequately  defined;  by  stating  its  length 
frMB  west  to  cast  at  three  hundred  mites,  and  its  breath  at  eighty. 
It  was  defended  against  Ronaparte  not  only  by  its  mountain  ram- 
parts, bo!  by  the  forces  and  fortresses  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
wdl  known  and  wily  porter  of  the  Alps;  by  a  powerful  amy 
under  a  dislingiiishod  general  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  by  a 
cootingent  from  Naples  ;  these  active  adversaries,  supported  by 
the  leas  direct,  bat  not  loss  effectual  cooperation  of  the  other 
Kal«sof  Italy,  Tuscany  and  Venice  excepted,  and  by  the  fleets 
and  sabsidies  of  England. 

As  the  instructions  of  the  directory  to  their  general  bear  a  date 
■Btarior  to  his  departure  from  Paris,  there  is  reason,  from  ihat 
hct,  10  suppose  they  were  prepared  after  a  full  consideration  of 
Us  vm  mggestions.  This  inference,  which  is  confirmed  by  hia 
■Ki—fiim,  arises  from  the  character  of  the  instruciioiB  them- 
safns  (2).  They  are  contained  in  a  letter  dated  the  6tfa  of  Blarcfa, 
md  c— aini  trf  a  series  of  military  subtleties,  interspersed  with  lo- 
GOMMenl  directions  and  cotmleracling  exhortatiODsand  restraints, 
wfiihiliiini  upon  a  bold  and  sagacious  design.  This  design  is 
firidsd  into  two  stages ;  the  first  comprising  a  detailed  and^ 
Uied  i^an  ot  invasion  ;  the  second  sketching  an  extensive  and' 
Hdefined  project  of  conquest.  The  ot^ect  of  the  immediate  and 
(Uieraled  plan  was  to  compel  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  abandon 
ikeaMbliaa  against  France,  and  to  force  Austria  to  enter  into  a 
Mmj  of  peace  with  Ibe  republic.  The  drift  of  the  vague  and 
■kafor  project  was,  to  uproot  the  Austrian  ascendancy,  and  to 
■wraiw  the  native  governments,  in  Italy. 

fer  prosecntiBg  the  first  design,  the  general  was  instimtied  to 
pn  aa  ahemate  direction  to  his  blows  ;  that  is,  he  was  first  to 
knt  ik«  Satdinians,  that  he  might  um  an  lannpeded  stroke  at  the 
AaMriuM  ;  b»  was  next  to  beat  the  Aostrians,  that  he  migh  t 
deiHJi  tiie  eoort  of  Turin  from  the  coalitioD ;  and  wa«  to  deMch 
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the  court  of  Tarin  from  the  coalition^  that  he  might  follow  np  hit 
assaults  upon  the  Anstrians  with  such  active  and  nndiyided 
vigour  as  should  force  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  merce- 
nary and  inveterate  stimulants  of  England  (3),  to  postpone  bis 
abhorrence  of  amity  with  a  popular  government,  to  the  pradenoe 
of  accepting  terms  of  peace. 

In  pursuing  this  vibratory  course  of  operations,  the  general 
was  recommended,  with  scrupulous  emphasis,  to  limit  his  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Turin,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  taking  of 
Geva  and  the  observation  of  Coni ;  then  to  operate  exdusively  by 
his  right,  and  with  such  boldness,  as  t^  drive  the  Anstrians 
beyond  the  Po,  and  disquiet  them  by  a  serious  demonstratioo 
against  Milan.  This  movement,  which  is  enjoined  with  earnest 
repetition,  had  it  been  executed,  would  have  placed  Bonaparte 
between  the  Austrian  army  under  Beaulieu,  at  least  equal  to  his 
own,  and  that  of  Colli,  reenforced  by  draughts  fromjnomerovs 
and  powerful  garrisons,  and  by  detachments  from  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  Aoste,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force,  was 
opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Alps  under  Kellermann.  The  perilous 
tendency  of  this  sinuous  and  attenuated  scheme,  makes  its  ooii- 
ception  wonderful,  and  its  folly  plain  (&•). 

The  inaccurracy  of  data,  both  political  and  military,  upon  whidi 
the  directors  proceeded  in  developing  their  plan,  is  not  leas  re- 
markable, and  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  secretary  in  hit 
closet,  and  more  especially  for  a  cabinet  of  coordinate  nnnistersy 
to  prescribe  the  movements  of  an  army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
For  example,  the  directory  argued  on  the  assumption  that  Cen 
was  a  first-rate  fortress,  whereas  it  was  a  secondary  one,  and  that 
Tortona,  a  place  of  great  strenght,  would,  if  attacked,  ofler  but 
slight  resistance.  They  assumed  that  the  court  of  Turin  was  held 
in  the  coalition,  not  by  inclination  and  interest,  but  by  the  force 
of  Austrian  predominance  and  English  treasure,  was  disposed  to 
prefer  an  alliance  with  France,  and  would  be  likely  to  embrace 
that  connection,  provided  an  equivalent  for  the  succours  of  Eog* 
land,  and  protection  against  the  power  of  Austria,  were  fumisbed 
by  France  (3).  Upon  this  conclusion  they  projected  a  negotiatioo 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  in  return  for 
the  promise  of  indemnity  in  the  Milanese  territory,  they  were  not 
without  hopes  that  he  would  unite  his  forces  with  the  French 
army,  and  relinquish,  by  treaty,  all  title  to  the  duchy  oF  Savoy 
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and  i)ic  county  of  Nice,  nhicli,  in  the  previous  cnmpaigns  had  been 
wrested  from  him  by  conquest. 

Bui  nothing  could  be  more  falladous  than  this  speculation  upon 
the  policy  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  prompted  by  feelings 
gTOunded  in  family  connection,  by  the  instincts  of  royalty  and 
§elf-preservation,  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and 
lo  cut  short  the  eiislence  of  the  French  republic. 

With  singular  inconsistency,  the  general  was  directed  lo  un- 
dertake sieges  in  the  heart  of  Piedmonl  and  Mont  Ferrat,  and  in 
the  presence  of  superior  armies,  without  exposing  to  ihe  chances 
incidcm  to  a  reverse,  his  battering  cannon ;  was  to  encourage  Uiu 
lubjects  of  Sardinia  lo  form  a  political  fraternity  with  the  French, 
and  vet  was  lo  exact  from  ihem  heavy  contributions  lo  support 
Ui  army ;  and  was  to  separate  the  court  of  Turin  from  Ihe  coali-  ■ 
liao,  but  was  not  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  without  re- 
ceiving spocial  authority  from  the  directory.  These  pragmatical 
introctions,  while  they  ostensibly  sent  forth  the  general  to  gain 
ficluries  and  conquer  dominions,  really  withheld  from  him  the 
power  of  carrying  on  the  war,  or  of  bringing  about  a  peace  (6). 
He  was  bound,  iherofore,  to  be  guided  by  the  great  principles  of 
nnlhary  |Hiidence  and  duty,  and  to  conform  to  the  current  pres- 
nre  of  drcumstances  and  the  evident  interests  of  his  country, 
rather  than  to  the  confused  and  impracticable  commands  of  the 
direciory.  He  was,  in  short,  lonavigate  the  sea  of  danger,  upon 
vhicfa,  in  defending  the  independence  of  his  country,  be  boldly 
boMibed,  not  upon  the  track  laid  down  in  his  chart,  but  upon  a 
coone  adapted  to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and  to  the  force  aotl 
(firectkuLof  Ihe  winds  and  tides.  , 

Hw  state  of  his  army  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  theilp  - 
Mtore  of  bis  instructions.  His  force  did  not  exceed  thirty-five 
ibousand  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  well  fed,  supplied,  and 
^pnoied,  with  a  full  proportion  of  cavalry  and  a  train  of  two 
hudred  caonoa,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand' (7).  Rations  of 
■eat,  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  distributed  iu  the  French 
0^,  and  even  the  supply  of  bread  was  precarious.  On  the 
told  jutd  soowy  Alps,  the  republicans  had  wintered,  half  clad,'ill 
Aad,  and  without  tents.  Hunger  and  frost,  which  thinned  their 
noks  by  disease  and  desertion,  had  forced  the  troops  into  habits 
of  plunder  and  insid>ordination.  They  lived  by  a  system  J|;f 
uraiidiiig,  which  leading  them  often  into  the  Aemy's^onl^, 
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was,  besides  its  other  inconvenicnoesy  not  anatlended  with  danger 
and  loss.  Upon  mountains  of  rock  and  ice,  the  horses  of  thearaiy 
had  sunk  down  and  perished ;  so  that  the  cavalry  consiating  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  was  for  the  greater  part  dia- 
mountedy  and  even  many  of  the  staff  officers  were  afoot.  Hie 
arsenals  of  Nice  and  Antibcs  contained  abundant  stores  of  ord« 
nance ;  but  five  hundred  mules  which  constituted  the  sole  means 
of  transport  remaining  to  the  army»  admitted  the  employment  of 
but  thirty  light  pieces.  The  military  chest  was  empty,  and  the 
financial  efforts  of  the  government  had  been  able  to  supply  tlM 
new  general  with  no  more  than  two  thousand  crowns  in  gol^  and 
one  million  of  francs  in  bills,  half  of  which  were  protested.  Be 
low  in  short  were  his  means,  and  so  desperate  the  poverty  of  the 
army,  that  when,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  directed  a  paymeaty 
which  distributed  according  to  rank  gave  each  general  of  dhriaon 
three  Louis  d*or  (8},  it  was  received  as  a  gratification,  while  the 
proportionate  fraction,  paid  on  account  to  the  privates,  prodneed 
more  surprise  than  satisfaction,  and  more  satisfaction  than  cohh 
fort.  This  latter  payment  he  was  enabled  to  effect  only  by  Ua 
personal  influence  with  a  zealous  contractor  (9). 

His  reception  by  general  Scherer,  and  his  relief  of  that  ofBear , 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  every  circumstance  of  propriety  on 
both  sides.  On  the  day  after  assuming  the  command,  Bonaparte 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  directory :  *'  I  am  par* 
ticularly  gratified  with  my  reception  by  general  Scherer;  who  by 
his  honourable  deportment  and  readiness  to  supply  me  nVk  ^ 
useful  information,  has  acquired  a  right  to  my  gratitude.  Da 
health  appears  to  be  really  somewhat  impaired.  To  greal 
facility  in  expressing  himself  he  unites  an  extent  of  general  and 
military  knowledge,  which  may  probably  induce  you  to  deeai  hia 
services  useful  in  some  important  station." 

To  most  of  the  regiments,  the  new  general  had  been  known,  ei- 
ther at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  or  in  the  campaign  of  Saorgio ;  and 
even  to  the  division  which,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the.Spanirii  war, 
had  been  led  by  Augereau  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps,  aathey 
had  fought  under  Dugommier  in  1794,  his  name  was  familiar.  He 
was  received  therefore  as  commander  in  chief  \^ith  satisfiiction  bj 
the  army ;  although  it  appears  that  Augereau,  and,  with  better 
pretensions,  Massena,  at  first  regarded  his  appointment  as  in  some 
sort  derogating  from  their  rank  and  reputation  (10).    Bat  this 
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partial  disooiitent  was  of  momt^ntary  existence,  was  suppressed 
immedialcly  by  the  superiority  of  his  character,  and  speedily 
removtMl  by  the  events  of  iho  campaign ;  while  its  temporary 
prf  valeDce,  by  inducing  these  jjeoerals  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
their  own  merit,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  inciting  them  to  es- 
iraordinary  hardihood  and  prowess. 

Bis  personal  appearance  was,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  very  dif- 
^reni  from  what  it  subsequently  became.  His  face  was  so  flesh- 
less,  that  the  chiselled  form  and  fine  expression  of  his  features, 
were  overcast  with  alook  saturnine  and  severe.  According  to  the 
fashioo  of  the  time,  his  hair  which  shaded  hia  forehead,  was  tied 
behind,  and  fell  in  what  were  called  dog's  ears  down  his  temples 
tnd  cheeks.  His  figure  was  light  and  slender  ;  and  his  rounded 
iimbs  terminated  in  feet  and  hands  of  such  feminine  proportion 
ud  delicacy,  that  il  was  evident  his  power  of  physical  exertion 
aitd  eDdnrancc  was  supplied  by  the  energy  of  his  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  mental  Acuities  were  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  which  variations  in  the  health  or  tension 
oF  robust  and  muscular  frames,  frequently  exercise  upon  the  in- 
iffiect. 

Bniof;  been  accustomed  to  command  even  when  he  was  legally 
idHvdiDile,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  control,  when  he  became  chief 
IB  antfarity.  The  force  of  that  ascendancy,  which  even  at  this  ■ 
rtipr  ot  his  career  he  exerted  over  those  who  approached  him, 
wa«  exemplified  as  he  passed  through  Toulon,  in  the  person  of 
Dicrte,  Us  ftttare  minister  of  marine.  This  naval  officer,  who 
had  koown  him  at  Paris  before  his  appointment,  believed  bim- 
nlf  oa  a  footing  of  perfect  familiarity  with  the  general  of  the  ann^ 
af  Italy.  Under  this  impression,  upon  bearing  that  Bonaparte  wa*^ 
W  pass  through  Toulon,  he  proposed  to  introdace  several  of  hia 
brother  of^cers,  with  a  view  of  obliging  them,  and  of  showing  off 
the  intimacy  which  he  enjoyed  with  a  commander  in  chief.  At- 
mded  by  his  comrades,  he  hastened  to  present  himself,  and  was 
■drntcnig,  with  the  ubnost  cordiality,  to  salute  the  general,  whea 
te  atthode,  the  look,  the  voice  of  the  latter,  stopped  him  short, 
Thsvwas  nothing  repulsive,  injurious,  nor  even  stern;  but  there 
I  *is  a  magical  something  that  prescribed  a  limit,  which  Decrfts 
confessed  to  a  friend,  he  never  afterwards  dared  to  overstep. 

Upon  reeving  general  Scherer,  Bonaparte's  Ant  care  ww  to 
bre^  the  aUacAmeDts  irf  custom  which  hdd  the  bead  quarters  of 
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the  army  of  Italy  invoteratcly  stationary  at  Nice.  They  were  or- 
dered to  be  transferred  immediately  to  Albenga,  a  town  on  the 
coast,  about  seventy  miles  in  the  direction  of  Genoa,  for  which 
town  the  troops  cantoned  around  Nice  were  directed  to  march. 
To  such  a  degree  was  the  discipline  of  the  army  on  this  froalier 
depraved  by  long  suffering,  fruitless  combats,  and  frequent  diange 
of  commanders,  that  certain  companies  of  the  29th  refused  to 
obey  the  order.  With  this  insubordinate  spirit,  political  mal- 
contents and  royalist  intriguers,  who,  under  the  correspondii^ 
direction  of  Pichegru  and  the  prince  of  Cond6,  were  then  in  fuU  ao* 
tivity  on  the  frontiers,  had  managed  to  infuse  into  that  corps  a 
tendency  to  Bourbonism  so  successfully,  that  one  of  thecompaniea 
called  itself  the  company  of  the  DauphiOj  and  two  of  the  officers 
had  ventured  to  shout  long  live  the  king!  At  the  same  time,  and* 
as  if  in  concert  with  these  dangerous  manifestations,  a  French  emi- 
grant presented  himself  at  the  advanced  posts,  in  the  character  of 
a  Sardinian  officer,  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  communication  firon 
general  Colli.  From  the  coincidence  of  these  events,  Bonaparte 
naturally  and  justly  apprehended  a  correspondence  between  his 
mutineers  and  the  agents  of  general  Colli.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  be  prompt  and  stern,  if  not  rigorous,  in  dealing  with  this 
threatening  disorder.  In  spite  of  Colli*s  remonstrances,  and  the 
ostensible  character  of  the  Sardinian  emissary,  he  was .  de- 
tained (11),  while  both  the  disobedient  and  the  royalist  ofloers 
were  arrested,  the  companies  disbanded,  the  men  sent  into  the 
rear,  and  distributed  in  another  regiment.  This  energetic  coiTei>* 
tion  humbled  the  mutineers,  and  contributed  to  establish  habits  of 
obedience  and  the  force  of  discipline.  These,  it  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  general  to  restore,  not  by  unjust  severity,  but  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  disorder;  for,  as  he  wrote  to  the  directory , 
the  sufferings  of  the  men  extenuated  their  miscondna;  and, 
•*  without  discipline,  he  could  not  hope  for  victory." 

Looking  closely  and  severely  into  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the 
commissariat,  he  commenced  at  once  a  system  of  productive  eoiH 
nomy,  active  control,  and  inexorable  correction  in  the  departments 
of  subsistence ;  and,  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  one  of  the  contractors, 
he  succeeded,  in  less  than  a  week,  by  employing  his  limited  means  m 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  furnishing  the  troops  with  salt  and  fresh 
meat  alternately  every  day.  This  addition  to  their  diet  had  as 
good  an  effect  upon  the  health  as  upon  the  temper  of  the  army. 
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On  the  march  from  Nicp,  along  the  rugti^d  and  precipitous  shore 
of  the  Mpdilerranean,  the  head  qusirlers,  with  tiiu  roar  and  bag- 
gagp  of  the  army,  were  exposed  to  the  cannonade  of  Nelson's 
squadron.  Their  fire,  ihoufjh  incessant  and  not  harmless,  Bo- 
naparte received  with  such  bold  contem[)t,  that  ho  would  not  allow 
ibe  colomns  to  halt,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  return- 
ing it  (12). 

Arrived  at  Albenga,  ho  reviewed  his  troops,  and,  for  the  first 
lime,  addressed  them  in  those  accents,  which,  whether  grave  or 
■mimated,  never  failed  to  awaken  transports  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
ioldier's  breast.  On  this  occasion  his  words  were  few,  and  not 
tattering.  "  SoldiersI  you  are  naked  and  hungry;  the  govern- 
roeni  owes  you  much,  but  can  pay  you  nothing.  Your  patience 
and  valour  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks  are  admirable,  but  they 
cannot  win  for  you  martial  fame.  I  propose  to  lead  you  into  the 
most  fertile  plains  on  the  globe.  Bich  provinces,  great  cities,  will 
be  in  your  power;  there  you  will  find  honour,  glory,  and  wealth. 
Siddiers  of  Italy  1  can  you  be  wanting  in  courage  and  perso- 
Terance?" 

There  was  boldness  of  promise  in  this  address ;  but,  at  the  same 
tiiDe,  hard  conditions,  and  plain  truth.  The  soldiers  were  told 
that  tbey  wore  to  serve  their  country  without  food,  clothes,  or 
p*j,  ud  were  to  procure  these,  as  well  as  wealth  and  glory,  only 
It  the  expense  of  hardship  and  peril.  ILthey  were  to  gain  fao- 
Bonrable  rewards,  they  were  to  submit  to  unexampled  privations, 
and  to  accomplish  prodigious  undertakings. 

flad  these  propositions  been  balanced  in  the  measured  phrases, 
tod  veiled  in  the  studied  sophisms  of  a  rhetorician,  they  would 
liave  produced  discouragement  and  irritation,  rather  than  the  im- 
pulse of  military  ardour.  But,  in  Bonaparte's  direct  and  simple 
expressions,  there  was  a  tact  more  exquisite  than  art,  which  ge- 
nius only  could  inspire,  and  the  firmest  valour  could  the  best  feel. 
Accordingly,  this  short  and  stern  address,  roused  and  elevated 
the  gallantry  of  the  army,  as  the  freshening  wind  swells  and  directs 
tfce  billows  of  the  sea.  Impelled  by  its  energy  and  truth,  their 
coorage  rose  above  the  sense  of  suffering  and  injustice.  The  in- 
fAaet  of  the  soldiers,  more  perspicacious  than  the  judgment  of 
HUennen,  felt  the  glorious  spirit  of  their  leader:  they  answered 
)a>  address  with  eager  acclamations,  and  gave  him  at  once  their 
entire  confidence.    Generous  meol  they  complained  no  more  of 
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iojustico,  penury y  or  want;  and  sighed  only  for  battle,  victoryy  and 
fame.  In  the  character  and  effect  of  this  address,  when  they  are 
attentively  considered,  may  be  discovered  the  germs  of  those  won- 
ders which  the  campaign  unfolded. 

The  divisions  were  commanded  by  Massena,  Aogereau,  Semi" 
rier,  and  Laharpe ;  the  cavalry,  by  generals  Stengel  and  Kilmaine, 
and  the  artillery,  such  as  it  was,  by  general  Dujard.  Among  the 
generals  of  brigade  some  of  whom  had  served  at  Toolon  and  in 
the  campaign  of  Saorgio,  were  Victor,  Joubert,  and  St.  Bilaire» 
names  soon  to  be  famed  in  war.  Berthier,  an  officer  of  peculiar 
qualifications  for  the  post,  was  adjutant  general  of  the  amy. 
Murat,  Muiron,  Junot,  Marmont,  Duroc,  Lemarrais,  and  Loiib 
Bonaparte,  were  aides-de-camp  to  the  commander  in  chief*  The 
regiments  had  been  trained  in  the  best  school  for  military  virtae, 
in  penury  and  hardship,  and  had  been  steeled  to  danger  in  baldea 
on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  The  moral  feeling  or  miKtary  tow 
of  the  army,  was  therefore  greatly  superior  to  its  numerical  fioroe 
or  material  condition. 

The  plan  of  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Italy  differed  from  ihoieof 
former  conquerors  who,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  carried  dieir 
victorious  arms  beyond  the  mountain  ramparts  of  that  beautifid 
country.  He  determined  to  enter  Piedmont,  not  by  either  of  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  which,  owing  to  their  immense  altitiHle  mrm 
blocked  up  with  snow  j||ght  months  in  the  year,  and  are  besides 
guarded  at  their  outlets  by  numerous  and  strong  fortresses;  bat 
through  the  pass  of  Cadibone,  where  the  chain  of  the  Alps  de- 
clines to  its  lowest  point,  and  the  Appennines  rise  from  their  lesat 
elevation.  To  use  his  own  descriptive  phrase,  instead  of  fbrckig 
the  Alps,  he  resolved  to  turn  thmn.  The  western  outlet  of  this 
pass,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Albenga,  terminated  at  the  perl 
of  Savona,  a  place  suitable  for  the  depot  of  the  army ;  whQe,  to  the 
eastward,  it  issued  from  the  mountains  between  Ceva  and  Aoqid, 
two  of  the  least  formidable  of  the  enemy's  fortified  places,  and  at 
a  point  threatening  equally  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  camps. 

Adopting  this  line  of  invasion,  it  was  necessary  to  assemble  dw 
army  on  its  right.  This  delicate  operation,  as  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  were  yet  obstructed  by  snow,  he  counted  on  effecting  wilk-4 
out  interruption  from  Colli;  and  as  the  positions  of  the  AustriaBS 
were  more  distant,  without  interference  from  Beaulieu.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  more  probable  annoyance  of     )  former,  he 
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>trength«ned  the  coaneciion  belwen  the  left  of  Aufjereau  and 
Ihc  riflht  of  Scrnirier,  by  occupying  with  a  dpiachmeniof  Rusca's 
brigade,  the  posilioa  of  La  Soiia,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
passes  io  that  qoarter,  and  tho  importance  of  which  his  previous 
acquaiitUHce  with  that  region  of  the  Alps,  enabled  him  at  once  to 
cmiprehend.  Ilia  hope  was  to  appear  suddenly  inlhe  plains  of 
luly,  to  aitaci  the  Austrians  or  Sardinians  separately,  and  with 
ihc  mountains  in  his  rear  lo  monccuvre  against  Turin  or  Milan  as 
be  shotild  judge  more  feasible. 

The  left  division  under  Serrurier  was  posted  at  Ormea  and  Ga- 
ressio,  on  the  easlern  slope  of  tho  Alps,  and  llie  head  waters  of 
the  Taoaro,  in  observation  of  Colli ;  who,  with  the  Sardinian  army 
irhich  constituted  the  right  wing  of  the  aUied  force,  was  encamped 
ud  intrenched  around  Ccva.  The  centre  divisions  under  Mas- 
waa  and  Augercau,  wore  stationed  at  Loano,  Finale,  and  Savona, 
towns  on  the  sea  coast.  Laharpe  with  the  right  division,  was  ad- 
TBDced  toward  Genoa,  having  his  vanguard  under  general  Ccr- 
voai,  poshed  forward  as  far  as  Voltri  (13). 

This  disposition  of  Laharpe's  corps  had  been  made  before  Bo- 
naparte's arrival,  in  concert  with  tho  proceedings  of  the  French 
tgMt  at  Genoa ;  who  in  order  to  intimidate  that  feeble  state,  and 
aHonfrom  its  fears,  aloan  to  the  French  treasury,  had  demanded 
a  ptMage  for  troops  through  the  Genoese  lerritority,  and  an- 
wwHed  that  the  French  were  to  penetrate  into  Lombardy  by  ths 
{MM  of  the  Bochetu.  This  inopportune  step,  which,  though 
tBoded  OQ  the  outrage  permitled  on  the  French  Sag  and  the  fri- 
gite  la  Modeite,  gave  naturally  offence  and  alarm  to  the  Genoese 
gonmnient,  being  instantly  communicated  to  the  Aiutrias  ge- 
leralf  induced  him  to  draw  his  troops  from  their  winter  qoar- 
Mn,  and  commence  the  campaign. 

BeaolieD,  though  old,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inactive,  or, 
M  this  occasion  at  lea^t,  hesitating.  Conjecturing  from  his  infbr- 
MTJTTn,  that  the  French  commander  was  determined  to  take  pos- 
_  NMien  of  Genoa,  and  to  convert  the  resources  of  that  neutral 
npoblic  into  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  a  design  which  ha 
was  aware  the  allies  had  previously  entertained,  he  took  hb  me^ 
RTM  with  promptness  and  vigour.  Dividing  hta  army  into  thres 
*  tarps,  be  directed  Colli  with  the  right  to  keep  Sermrier  in  check, 
wUe  himself  with  the  left,  and  Argenteau  with  the  centre  were 
Mpwb  ibrovgh  the  motintains,  each  by  the  pass  in  his  front,  aod 
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unite  their  forces  on  the  left  of  the  French,  in  the  btrin  of  8n- 
vona.  Argenteau  was  to  march  by  the  road  of  lower  ud  upper 
Montenotte  {ik),  and  then  to  force  his  way  by  Monteligino,  di- 
rectly to  Savona.  Beaulien  whose  head  quarters  were  at  Nori^ 
was  to  take  the  route  of  the  Bochetta,  interpose  between  the 
French  army  and  Genoa,  communicate  with  the  British  squadron 
on  that  coast,  drive  Ccrvoni  back  upon  Laharpe,  Laharpe  upoo 
Massena,  and  forming  a  junction  with  Argenteau  in  the  basin  or 
plain  of  Savona,  was  to  fall,  with  overwhehning  force,  upon  the 
front  and  left  flank  of  the  French  army. 

Bonaparte  on  the  9th  transferred  his  head  quarters  to  Sarona. 
Being  apprised  that  the  Austrians  were  in  motion,  and  perceiving 
that,  instead  of  issuing  unexpectedly  upon  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
he  should  have  to  fight  his  way  through  the  mountains,  he  observed 
vigilantly  the  bold  and  forward  movements  of  his  adversary. 
Aware  that  he  could  overcome  his  vast  superiority  of  means 
and  numbers,  only  by  rapid  marches,  well  directed  attackf, 
and  skilful  choice  of  ground,  he  discovered  with  pleasure  thai 
Beaulieu,  by  advancing  upon  Voltri,  while  Argenteau  was  only  tt 
Montenotte,  had  interposed  the  broad  ridge  of  the  Appennines  be- 
tween his  left  and  centre,  and  that  consequently  Argenteau  was 
more  within  reach  of  attack  than  of  support ;  while  three  of  hit 
own  divisions  being  all  on  .the  same  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
connected  positions,  could  be  expeditiously  collected  for  a  single 
operation.  Combining  these  perceptions  promptly  into  a  system 
of  action,  he  resolved  to  detain  Beaulieu  by  a  detachment  at  Vol- 
tri, and  to  fall  with  his  principal  force  upon  Argenteau. 

Here  at  onc«?  may  be  seen  the  difference  between  a  good  gene- 
ral and  a  great  commander.  Upon  the  approach  of  Beaulien*s 
formidable  columns,  a  good  general  would  have  called  in  his 
detachments,  concentrated  his  force  in  some  strong  position, 
and  risked  his  life  and  reputation  in  its  defence.  Defeated  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  retire ;  victorious  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  advance,  against  the  still  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  allies.  But  a  great  commander,  facing  danger  with  prompt- 
ness and  sagacity,  disables  the  giant  as  he  lifts  his  ponderous  arm 
to  strike.  Acting  upon  this  bold  and  skilful  determination,  Bona- 
parte sent  orders  to  Cervoni  to  maintain  himself  obstinately  at 
Voltri ;  while,  to  encourage  his  resistance  as  well  as  to  protect  bis 
retreat,  when  it  should  become  necessary,  he  posted  two  battalions 
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in  his  rear  on  the  heights  of  Voragi^o.  In  iho  gorge  of  tho  pass 
through  which  Argcnieau  proposed  lo  cleacend  uponSavonn,  and 
aia  point  where  several  routes  entering  the  mountains  from  Pied- 
mont, unite, stands  Monlcligino,  a  roeky  eminence nfaich  the  Frendi 
had  slightly  fortified.  This  post  was  confided  loColonel  Hampon, 
«iifa  tJie  thirty-second  regiment,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand 
mes,  which,  for  its  defence  of  Monleligino,  got  Ihe  surname  of 
Ihr  brave,  and  which  became  as  famous  in  the  campaigns  of  ituly  aa 
the  leolh  legion  was  in  the  army  of  Cffisar.  The  occupation  and 
d(-roDcc  of  this  position,  while  it  afforded  additional  protection  to 
ibo  retreat  of  Ccrvoni,  was  intended  to  answer  the  more  impor- 
tant purpose  of  holding  Argenteau  back,  so  that  Bonaparte  might 
eiwuie  hb  meditated  attack  on  (ho  centre  of  Beaulieu's  army, 
while  it  was  completely  out  of  support  from  his  loft. 

These  dispositions  were  not  completed  before  Bonaparte  fore- 
Hw  their  success.  Confident  of  victory,  while  his  generals  were 
unBMV  and  apprehensive,  he  wrote  lo  the  directory  on  the  8th  of 
April  in  the  following  sanguine  terms — "  I  have  just  caused  the 
important  position  of  La  Sotta  to  be  occupied.  When  you  road 
iliis  letter  we  shall  be  already  engaged  in  battle.  The  treasury 
has  not  kept  its  word.  Instead  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
lihas  only  sent  us  three  hundred  thousand,  and  we  have  as  yeC 
utidinga  of  the  six  hundred  thousand,  which  sum  was  announced. 
Bat  in  spite  of  all  this  we  shall  advance."  On  the  same  day,  Has- 
sena,  in  a  letter  to  the  commander  in  chief,  thus  expressed  him- 
sdf :— "  I  do  not  know  what  are  your  intentions  in  leaving  the 
Iraqis  (of  Cervoni)  longer  at  Voltri.  I  must  not  conceal  from 
yon  that  our  line  is  too  much  extended  to  be  defended  with  so 
nail  a  force."  In  a  letter  of  the  9th  which  General  Uesnard  ad- 
dressed to  Massena,  informing  him  of  tho  advance  of  the  Austrian 
ceure,  he  observes,  "  General  Roccavina  commands  this  force. 
His  design  is  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  our  troops  from  Voltri,  and 
lOBiake  them  prisoners." 

On  the  8th  the  advanced  parties  of  Beaulieu  attacked-the  corps 
of  Cervoni,  amounting  lo  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
vne  T^olsed.  On  the  10th  the  Austrians  renewed  the  attack 
*ith  a  force  estimated  at  ten  thousand ;  but  Cervoni,  although 
his  right  was  cannonaded  by  the  English  squadron,  and  his  left 
huved  by  the  Austrians,  held  his  ground  manfully  thewhole  day. 
^  the  11th  he  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  the  mountain  of 
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Le  Fottrchc,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  Bonaparte,  fell  bmjk 
at  night  secretly  and  rapidly  upon  Laharpe,  at  Madona,  aitnaled 
about  four  miles  in  front  of  Savona,  on  the  route  to  Montenotle. 
While  Beaulieu  with  the  left  wing  of  his  army  was  thns  en- 
gaged at  y oltriy  Argenteau  with  the  centre,  which  besides  a  diri- 
sion  in  the  rear  connecting  it  with  the  army  of  Colli,  mustered 
fifteen  thousand  men,  advanced  from  lower  to  upper  Montenotle 
(15).    In  the  forenoon  of  the  iith  his  light  column,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  under  general  Roccarina,  attacked  the  post 
of  Monteligino,  but  was  vigorously  met  by  Colonel  Rampon  and 
repelled  with  loss.    In  a  few  hours,  Argenteau  came  up  with  the 
division,  when  a  heavier  column  of  attack  was  formed  and  a  firedl 
assault  made  upon  Rampon.      This  was  also  repulsed.      Thi 
Austrians  prepared  a  still  stronger  force  for  a  third  assaolt,  in- 
dignant at  being  worsted  by  a  corps  so  inconsiderable.     The 
intrepid  Rampon  at  the  same  time,  who  was  without  water,  fbod 
or  ammunition,  proposed  to  his  men  a  solemn  oath,  to  die  rather 
than  yield  their  post.     ''Let  us  die  first!*'  was  their  heroia 
answer.    The  Austrians  advanced  a  third  tune,  and  reached  the 
breast  work  of  the  redoubt,  when  Rampon  with  his  self-derded 
regiment  rushed  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  with  radi  ds- 
termined  courage,  as  to  drive  them  Mith  slaughter  doirn  Ae 
mountain.    Upon  this  reiterated  defeat,  Argenteau  finding  Ut 
men  fatigued  and  disheartened,  drew  off  and  encamped  on  upper 
Hontenotte,  intending  to  turn  the  position  of  Rampon  in  the 
morning,  and  to  reach  Savona  in  spite  of  him.    But  Bonaparte 
had  prepared  for  the  ill*fated  Austrian  very  diflerent  employnenL 
Laharpe,  already  at  Madona  de  Savona,  was  pushed  forward 
on  the  night  of  the  Iith,  to  support  and  supply  Rampoo,  iHdt 
whom  he  was  united  by  br^k  of  day.    Augereau  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Alps  from  Loano,  in  the  direction  of  liillesimoy  ao  at 
to  maintain  his  connection,  be  in  readiness  for  ulterior  operalioni^ 
and  intercept  any  aid  from  Colli  to  Argenteau ;  and  Bonaparle  in 
person,  marched  at  midnight  from  Savona  with  Massena*8  Ari- 
sion,  to  which  the  brigade  of  Joubert  was  united,  and  placed 
himself  by  the  dawn  of  day  near  upper  Montenotte,  upon  the  ri^ 
and  rear  of  the  unsuspeaing  victim  of  his  celerity  and  skill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  while  Beaulieu  was  victoriously 
establishing  himself  at  Yoltri,  and  opening  a  communication  with 
commodore  Nelson ;  while  Colli  was  amused  near  Ceva,  by  Mse 
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aiuria  which  Serrtirier  was  instructed  to  make ;  nndArgeni 
hifR<«lf  wan  preparing  to  deal  wilh  Rampon  alone,  he  was  at  once 
ituailvd  in  front  by  LaharpeandKampon  united,  andbyMassena in 
Bank  and  rpar.  Notwii  I  islanding  ihe  suddenness  and  combination  of 
the  French  (inset,  A rgcn I cau  seconded  by  Roccavina,  received  it  with 
ftrnincM.  On  this  trying  occasion,  he  exhibited  intelligence  and 
(fecision.  ilis  plan  was  to  act  on  the  defensive  against  Laharpe, 
and  to  extricate  himself  by  attacking  Massenawith  his  principal 
force.  Rut  he  was  not  allowed  time  nor  opportunity ;  for  Bona- 
|»rtc  had  ]Xisled  himself  in  the  centre  of  Massena's  division,  and, 
from  a  commanding  height,  gave  impulse  und  direction  to  his 
coliimns  (16).  Laharpe  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Austrian  front 
at  Monteligino,  Massena  with  the  brigade  Mesnard  to  dislodge 
iheir  right  from  the  heights  of  Monienotte,  while  Joubert  was  to 
peoetrnle  into  their  rear.  These  movements  nicely  combined  and 
vigorously  executed,  quickly  decided  the  battle:  the  A  a  stria  ng, 
their  front  overpowered  by  Laharpe  and  Rampon,  their  right 
drirea  ^om  Monienotte  by  Massena,  and  their  rear  at  the  same 
lime  assailed,  wore  thrown  into  confusion,  and  In  spite  of  the 
eiiTtions  of  Arjienteau  and  Roccavina,  fled  precipitately,  with  the 
low  of  hfiecn  hiKhlrcd  men,  killed  and  wdumlt?!!,  iwo  thousand 
priMmn,  five  field  pieces,  and  several  stands  of  colours.  The 
loM  <rf  itae  French  was  inconsiderable.  Such,  succinctly,  was  the 
baula  of  Monienotte,  famous  for  being  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
Ticiories,  of  which  though  not  the  least  brilliant,  it  was,  in  coose- 
qaeace  of  the  want  of  cavalry,  among  the  least  decisive.  Owing 
to  ihe  skill  of  Bonaparte's  manccuvres,  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
ooMU,  the  Austrians  were  so  completely  routed,  that  they  nnust 
We  snSered  severely  had  there  been  a  rapid  pursuit.  Of  the 
figidTes,  the  greater  part  who  were  Austrians,  retreated  upon 
Dcgo  m  the  direction  oF  Acqui.  Tiie  Sardinian  detachments  with 
dHcohy  made  their  way  to  Millesimo,  on  the  road  to  Ceva.  The 
fofBer  position  while  it  defended  the  route  towards  Milan,  was  io 
ikKliiit  of '  Beaulieu's  countermarch  from  Vohri,  and  of  the  ad- 
TUce  of  reenforcements  &om  Lombardy.  The  latter  connected 
die  Sardinian  detachments  with  Ctflli's  left  wing,  aitd  commanded 
tteroad  to  Turin  (t7). 

Although  on  the  morning  of  ttie  12lh,  Beauliou,  who  was 
ankrasly  coocerttng  with  the-  English  commodore,  a  plan  of' 
opcntioiis  aewnst  Savooa,  heard  the  distant  sound  of  battle  npoli 


genteau      ^H 
at  once  ■ 
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his  right,  it  ^as  not  until  the  morning  of  the  13th,  that  the  ovov 
throw  of  his  centre  was  made  known  to  him.  This  inteUigenoe 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  his  path,  severed  his  connection  with 
Nelson's  squadron,  and  dashed  to  pieces  their  mutual  hopes  of 
victory,  invasion,  and  conquest.  He  returned  in  haste  to  Acqui 
where  he  arrived  that  night;  having  directed  Sebottendorf  with 
the  main  body  of  his  corps  to  retrace  his  march  by  Sestri  and  the 
Bochetta  to  Dego,  and  Wukassowich  who  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward with  a  division  of  grenadiers  on  the  left  of  Cervoni,  to  take 
the  more  direct  route  for  the  same  point,  by  the  way  of  Sassello. 
But  the  route  in  one  case  was  difficult  and  rough,  and  in  the 
other  so  circuitous,  that  Scbottcndorfs  leading  battaliooa  only, 
arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the  next  battle. 

Bonaparte  was  not  less  keen  in  prosecuting  his  success,  than  he 
had  been  bold  and  skilful  in  gaining  it.  On  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Montenotte,  he  advanced  his  head  quarters  to  Garcare,  a  point 
at  which  the  springs  of  the  mountains  turn  their  waters  to  the 
Po.  Laharpe  w  ith  the  right  division  was  ordered  to  pursue  the 
Austrians  on  the  route  towards  Sassello,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  further  upon  their  left,  and  of  menacing  an  Austrian  detach- 
ment of  four  battalions  stationed  at  that  place.  He  was  then 
suddenly  to  wheel  to  his  left  and  march  in  the  direction  of  Dego^ 
in  order  to  cooperate  with  Masscna  in  an  attack  on  that  fortified 
position.  At  the  same  time,  Massena  was  directed  to  advance  bj 
the  main  road  to  Dego,  while  Augercau  s  division,  which,  as 
Scrrurier  was  yet  stationary  at  Garessio,  now  formed  the  left  of  the 
line,  moved  upon  Millcsimo.  At  this  point  the  Picdmontese  bad 
been  joined  by  Colli,  with  as  many  battalions  as  he  could  venture 
to  draw  from  his  camp  at  Ceva  and  his  main  position  in  front  of 
Scrrurier ;  and,  at  Dego,  Argentcau  was  rcenforced  by  Bean- 
lieu  w  ith  all  the  troops  which  bad  been  able  to  come  up  froa 
Yoltri.  Thus  the  Austrian  general  profiting  by  his  numben» 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  centre,  was  able  to 
oppose  to  his  adversary  more  than  an  equal  force,  which,  thaagh 
it  occupied  an  extended  line,  rested  on  intrenchments  on  the 
heights  of  Dego,  and  was  strongly  posted  on  those  of  Cairo  and 
Blillesimo.  Here,  covering  the  two  great  roads  leading  into 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  he  hoped  to  maintain  himself  until  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Milan  and  the  return  of  all  his  divi- 
sions from  Yoltri,  should  enable  him  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
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•■d  TCtrimre  the  lots  and  discredil  sosudned  by  hb  liea- 
Bol  die  battle  of  Mniesimo,  which  again  disconcerted 
hit  pbBi,  gate  Bonaparte  his  second  victory. 

Ike  eMBy  bad  strengthened  his  right  at  Mmesimo,  by  occupy- 
iaf  a  aoaniain  called  Gossaria,  situated  between  the  two  brandies 
if  Aa  Bomida,  and  connnal^g  thA  Yalleys.of  both,  they  had 
aho  snraikd  themselYes  judiciously  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
firaat  of  MiUesiniOy  and  had  postM  a  strong  detachment  in  a  nar- 
row, deiie,  .through  which  an  approaching  force  must  pass.  At 
dq^reak  oo  the  13th,  Bonaparte,  with  ImiM)^  division,  attacked 
diw  CMmy  in  the  defile  before  Millesimo.  Augercfau,'  Who  had  nM 
fit  bees  engaged,  and  was  burning  with  emulation  of  tbe  glories 
rf  Ibiiteiiotte,  led  this  attack,  forcefH  the  pass  with  the  i|i|petuosity 
sla  torrent,  and  supported  by  the  lIHgi^es  Joubert  and  MefoanL 
Cfi  off  the  corps  of  general  Provera  from  Golli*s  main  body,  ana 
wMy.  snrroiuided  it  on  t^tooiuit  of  Cossaria.  The  str^igth 
mi  value  of  his  elevated -IJIPpI  being  felt  by  Provera,  he  in- 
MriMd  himself  with-  his  two  {housandmen  in  the  extensive  ruins 
si  an  andent  dhateau  on  its  summit;  ^ere,  though  he  had  little 
amraaijion,  and  neither  water  nor  food,  he  resolved  to  hold  out 
i8,lhMnhis  lofty  stronghold,  he  could  see  the  Sardinian  army' 
prepaihig  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bonaparte,  whose  personal  activity  in  these 
battles  was  incessant,  had,  in  the  night,  before  he  joined  the  divi- 
sion of  Augereau,  sent  orders  to  Massena  and  Laharpe  to  ex- 
pedite their  movement  upon  Dego,  so  as  to  qttack  in  the  mbrning. 
Consequently  he  was  under  the  impression  that  his  brave  lieute- 
unts  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  victory,  with  which  the  di- 
mon  of  Augereau  ought  to  cooperate.  He  flKst  therefore  sum- 
Boned  Provera,  and  that  proving  ineffectual,  resolved  to  assault 
Un,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  away  all  obstruction  to  an  immediate 
mack  on  the  force  under  Colli.  But  while  the  columns  were 
fonning  for.  this  perilous  attempt,  a  brisk  firing  was  heard  in  the 
&4lfipn  of  Gencio,  which  drew  the  commander  in  chief  towards 
the  centre  of  his  line,  which  was  held  by  the  brigade  Mcsnard. 

To  Augereau*s  direction  was  consequently  eutrusted  the  assault 
npoa  Provera.  This  officer  was  so  conficknl.iti  the  prospect  of 
r^,  and  the  strength  of  his  post,  that  he  would  consent  to  re- 
Bnqaish  it  only  upon  condition  of  a  safe  retreat  to  his  friends,  with 
^  troops,  their  arms,  and  baggage.    As  the  mountain,  which 
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was  Steep  and  rocky,  presented  three  faces,  Angereau  foraed 
three  columns  of  attack.  They  were  commanded  by  generals 
Banel,  Joubert,  and  Quinin,  and  were  supported  by  a  proper  n* 
serve.  Each  column  ascended  a  side  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
view  of  distracting  the  fire  of  the  esemj,  and  of  meeting,  in  an 
attack,  on  the  chateau.  The  assailants  advancing,  with  deter- 
mined spirit,  in  the  face  of  a  constant  discharge  of  musketry,  Aa 
heads  of  the  columns  were  more  than  half  way  up,  when  Jonberty 
coming  to  a  depression  m  the  surface  of  the  hill,  which  allbrded  a 
degree  of  shelter  from  Provera's  fire,  halted  in  order  thai  lia 
men  might  breathe,  and  make  their  attack  with  collected  Tigonr. 
Banel  and  Quinin,  it  appears,  being  apprised  of  his  halt,  imitated 
his  example,  and  likewise  suspended  their  progress.  This  result 
of  discretion  or  accident,  the  enemy  conceiving  to  be  the  eflbd  of 
fiear,  took  fresh  courage,  and  while  they  continued  their  flre^ 
rolled  down  huge  stones  from  the  ruinous  walls  upon  the  Frcnck 
columns,  into  which  bounding  rocks  and  showering  bullets  carrisd 
overthrow  and  slaughter.  Generals  Banel  and  Quinin  were  smnng 
the  first  and  bravest  of  tMfe  slain.  The  exertions  and  intrefiidkf 
of  Joubert  not  only  sustained  the  courage  of  his  men,  but  lad  thsm 
to  the  foot  of  Provera*s  intrenchment,  into  which,  wmh^JlfjM 
brave  followers,  he  was  forcing  an  entrance,  when  he  wan  pros- 
trated by  a  stone  from  the  walls  (18)*  He  rolled  senseless  down  the 
precipice,  and,  though  but  momentarily  disabled,  was  belie?ad  by 
his  men  to  be  dead.  Before  so  many  obstacles,  the  cohunns  da- 
prived  of  their  leaders,  recoiled,  the  men  scattering,  and  shabar- 
ing  themselves,  as  they  could,  behind  the  few  trees,  slender  bmslH 
wood,  and  rocky  projections  of  the  mountmn,  until  night,  lAUk 
was  now  approaching,  favoured  their  retreat.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed  and  wounded  has  been  estimated  at  little  short  of 
a  thousand,  in  which  number  they  lamented  two  generals  and 
other  gallant  officers  slain.  Thus  severely  fbiled,  Augereanba* 
came  circumspect,  and  establislied  posts  close  around  the  fiSol  of 
the  mountain.  These,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  returiAia 
this  point  in  the  evening,  and  was  apprehensive  that  Pirqtani 
might  attempt  in  the  night  to  cut  a  passage  to  the  Sardinian  aray , 
he  fortified,  as  weD  as  ho  could,  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to 
maintain,  by  directing  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms* 

During  the  13th,  Massena  finding  his  troops  fatigued  by  a  long 
march,  and  his  numbers  insufficient  for  an  attack  on  Dego,  had 
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wriirf  far  tli»  twwtion  4if  the  Iwigide  IMttOirtiii,  wd  for  the 
Mpportof  Laknpe,  totfa^  ontbat  dajt  drill  eeo^ralion  projected 
balPMidM  two  irlBgi  of  his  amiy  bj  Bonajparte  oe^  not  have 
likfliflMi^  eren  had  the  attaiik  <m  Profera'^jCOfed  simaisfaL 
lily  hi  dia  eoarae  of  the  morning  of  th^  IhAf  iheie  aecessioaa 
teaena,  and  the  two  armies  were  in  preseiloe  along  the 
i;  firomllinesimo,  where  Angerean  and  Colli  .were  <;on* 
ftMedv  la  DegOy  for  the  possessioi)  of  which  Bonaparte  and 
llHisa  were  to  contend.  On  the-left  the  allies,  oa  the  right 
ieftcMht  were  the  assaBants.  The  former  confided  in  their 
and  position,  the  latter  relied  on  their  en^rasiastic  cta^ 
their  gmieral's  skillJ .  ;^ 

iMfittg  Angerean  to  deal  with  CoUL  and  to  redn^jeTrorera, 
Imipanevpaired,  on  the  morning  of  fh  IM^  to  the  right  of  Ul 
tm^  wkk  a  view  of  snperintemling,  in  person,  the  stonmng  of 
l^pib  On  his  way,  after  lM|sessing  Uie  gallantry  with  which 
iMVd  defaated  an  attempt  m  the  enemy,  by  piercing  the  Frendi 

atD  durn  their  left  and  reliere  Prorera,  he  directed  hfan  to 
to  his  right,  so  as  to  support  the  attack  of  Massena  and  La- 
hsrpe.  Wor  this  important  operation,  the  division  of  Laharpe  \va^ 
formed  into  three  close  colamns,  under  the  orders  of  generals 
Cintse,  Cervoni,  and  Boyer;  that  of  Massena  into  two,  under 
^-^ifflffftftf  and  Monnier,  which  last  column,  destined  to  turn  the 
iy*s  left,  was  attended  by  Massena  in  person.    The  Austrians 
potted  in  a  grand  redoubt  on  the  commanding  height  of 
Dego^  and  in  intrenchments  on  a  chain  of  contiguous  but  less  ele- 
vated UUs,  extending  to  their  right.  These  were  to  be  carried  by 
d«  divisioo  of  Laharpe,  who  was  then  to  un||e  with  Massena  in 
Ihe  attack  on  Dego.    About  one  o'clock,  the  preparations  were 
coapleted||  and  the  general  ordered  the  troops  to  advance.    At 
this  BMnDent,  Junot  arrived  with  the  capitulation  of  Provera,  and 
viih  intdiig^ce  that  Colli,  after  being  repulsed  by  Augereau,  in 
efforts  to  rescue  Provera,  had  been  finally  compelled  to 
This  information  stimulated  to  a  higher  degree  of  fervour 
the  ooorage  of  the  troops.  They  crossed  the  rapid  Bormida  under 
a  phmging  fire  of  artillery ;  the  columns  of  Laharpe  fording  the 
torrent,  Massena  posing  on  a  rude  mountain  bridge.    Moving 
with  impetuosity  and  concert,  they  soon  came  into  close  action. 
The  Austrians  resisted  bravely,  but  were  overpowered  by  the 
vigoor  of  the  French.   So  complete  was  their  success,  that  on  the 
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right,  Massena,  after  taking  the  Austrian  artillery,  interoepled 
their  retreat. 

The  corps  stationed  in  the  great  redoubt  of  Dego,  had  a  prospee 
not  unlike  that  of  Provera,  but  a  different  fate.  When  attadw 
in  front  by  the  columns  of  Causse,  Cervoni,  and  Lasalcette,  thej 
could  sec  Argenleau  hastening  up  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  will 
a  reenforcement  of  four  battalions  to  their  relief.  They  there 
fore  stood  firm,  when  they  might  have  retreated  in  comparatfan 
safety.  But  Massena  continuing  his  active  progress  on  their  Mt 
opened  a  fire  on  the  flank  of  Argenteau,  who  fek  himself  en 
diangcred  and  instantly  retired.  At  the  same  moment,  CtoiM 
Cervoni,  and  Lasalcettc,  assailed  them  in  front,  broke  into  thd 
works,  and  fell  upon  them  vfiih  the  bayonet.  The  Aoetriaa 
fought  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  but  overwhetaw 
by  their  enemies,  and  unsupported  by  their  friends,  they 
cut  to  pieces.  Argenleau  was  censured  for  having  too 
sacrificed  these  brave  men  to  his  own  safety.  Thus,  from  ri||| 
to  left,  along  the  whole  line  from  the  heights  of  Cossaria  to  tbM 
of  Dcgo,  Beau1ieu*s  defeat  was  complete.  The  action  cl(Me^i|ll 
the  close  of  day.  The  vanquished  fled  to  the  camps  fhejka 
left;  the  victors  slept  on  the  hills  they  had  won.  ^  ■ 

The  loss  of  the  allied  army  in  prisoners,  amounted  to  six  tboi 
sand,  among  whom  were  one  lieutenant  general,  one  hrigfMm 
and  twenty-four  field  officers.  Thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  a  qnai 
tity  of  ammunition,  and  fifteen  colours  fell  into  the  lumdsoftl 
conqueror.  As  the  French  had  mounted  four  hundred  cavalr 
and  pursued  the  imperialists  hotly  from  Dego,  where  the  rede 
ance  was  obstinate,  and  the  fighting  severe ,  their  loss  in  kiik 
and  wounded,  which  was  computed  by  Bonaparte  at  two  Umm 
sand  five  hundred,  was  doubtless  considerable.  The  pondad  < 
Provera,  in  surrendering  without  a  determined  effort  to  iii^jiijn 
himself,  presents  an  obvious  and  inglorious  contrast  with  the  hi 
roism  of  llampon.  In  the  hope  of  entailing  upon  the  entuijpl] 
services  of  a  general  so  inefficient,  Bonaparte,  in  releasing  Pn 
vera  on  parole,  bestowed  on  him  words  of  commendation,  whiri 
it  appears  in  the  sequel,  had  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  pn 
duce. 

The  victory  of  Millesimo,  by  driving  Beaulieu  back  npi 
Acqui,  and  forcing  Colli  to  withdraw  to  Ceva,  completely  dl 
joined  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies,  and  eflfeaually 
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iho  tootive^  of  the  iwo  commandors.     Seaulieu  became  solUcilous 

in  proloct  I.iwnbardy,  and  Colli  anxious  lo  coyer  Turin. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  following  up  these  well-earned  ad- 
iiaiila{;cs,  and  in  overpowering  the  enemy  by  incessant  rapidity 
as  well  as  daring  enterprise.  With  a  view  of  favouring  llic  jiinc- 
lion  of  Serrorier  who  had  been  directed  to  approach  from  hia 
(HMilion  at  Garessio,  Augercau  was  ordered  to  incline  to  liis  left, 
led  to  tali:!  possession  of  Montezemoto.  Laharpe  was  to  support 
Ai](;eniai),  while  Massena  with  his  division,  forming  the  right  of 
ihe  line,  was  to  advance  in  a  corresponding  direction,  and  to 
cotqieralc,  hy  turning  (heir  tefl,  in  dislodging  the  Sardinians  from 
ib^  forti6ed  camp  at  Ccva. 

Mcanvfaile,  Wukassowich,  after  a  painful  and  devious  march 
mom  the  mounlains  from  Voltri,  by  way  of  Sassello,  arrived 
Alfene  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  in  the  rear  of  the 
IfK  et  Dego,  where,  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  been  di- 
rected by  Beautiea  to  form  his  junction  with  Argenteau.  To 
bs  aalontshment,  he  found  French  insiead  of  Austrian  troops 
before  him.  Taking  counsel  from  courage,  he  attacked  ihcm 
il  day  break,  fatigued  with  the  toil  of  the  late  battle,  and  op- 
pressed with  ftine  from  the  neighbouring  village.  In  spile  of  iho 
eieniom  of  their  officers,  the  French  offered  but  a  slight  resist- 
Mice,  and  Wukassowich  with  little  difficulty  look  six  hundred  pri- 
KHwrs.  and  recovered  the  positions  as  well  as  the  artillery  which 
Irgrnleau  had  lost.  Intelligence  of  this  disaster  created  great 
alirm  at  the  French  head  quarters;  for  the  surprise  was  not  only 
cotttfAeie,  but  inexplicable,  as  the  French  generals  it  would  seem 
conhl  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  Dego,  while  their 
pmies  on  the  roads  to  Acqui  and  Ceva  were  undisturbed.  Mas- 
iMa  being  first  apprised  of  this  rude  assault  upon  the  extreme 
ridtt  of  his  division,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  putting  himself  at 
ibc  head  of  the  disordered  baltalions  and  such  troops  as  were  at 
band,  attempted  to  drive  the  successful  Austrians  from  their 
Sniiini),  before  they  could  fairly  establish  themselves.  But  his 
nea,  who  had  not  recovered  from  their  consternation,  attacked 
fwWj,  and  were  quickly  repulsed.  At  ihis  moment,  Bonaparte 
galloped  up,  leading  Laharpc's  division,  whose  march  upon  Ceva 
b»  bad  promptly  countermanded.  Under  bis  directiuu,  efBcient 
ircpuaiuHu  were  instantly  made  for  fighting  over  the  battle  of 
iheday  before,  and  regaiiuiig  the  heights  and  redoubts,  whicb  had 
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been  so  gallantly  won»  and  so  suddenly  lost    The  grand 
of  Dcgo  was  again  to  be  carried  by  assault;  a  task  which  was 
fided  to  general  Causse,  with  the  99ih  regiment.    General 
nard  with  his  brigade  was  charged  with  dislodging  the 
from  the  surrounding  heights,  a  service  which  Massena,  whoft 
privQege  of  rank  was  the  post  of  danger  in  person  superintended. 
Causse  finding  his  column  dreadfully  galled  in  climbing  the  14 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  sprang  forward 
in  hopes  by  accelerating  the  issue,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  thi 
conflict.     A  deadly  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  redoihl» 
deprived  the  assailants  of  their  daring  commander,  and  drifi^ 
this  party  back  upon  the  column,  threw  the  regiment  into  db* 
order.    At  this  critical  moment,  the  Austrians  mshed  down  Ihs 
hill ;  attacked,  routed  and  pursued  the  French.    Bonaparte 
ever,  displaying  the  39th,  which  had  just  reached  the  ground 
general  Victor,  received  and  broke  the  shock  of  the  imperialirti; 
and  directing  the  officers  of  his  escort  to  rally  the  99th,  wUk 
united  corps,  forced  them  to  retreat  to  their  post  on  the  hill. 

The  conflict  on  this  point  was  severe  and  doubtful.  Theff^ 
tant  general  Lanusse  took  command  of  two  battalions  Ipf  S^ 
troops  and  determined  to  repeat  the  effort  of  Causse. 
rian  grenadiers  of  Wukassowich,  no  less  resolved  to  renew 
successful  charge,  met  and  engaged  him.  Three  times  the 
were  forced  to  recede,  as  often  the  Hungarians  were 
to  retire.  The  last  time,  Lanusse  placed  his  hat  on  hii  twordy 
and  calling  on  his  men  who  bravely  followed,  rushed  np  the 
and  decided  the  action.  In  the  meantime,  Hassena  had 
the  inferior  heights,  and  gained  the  front  of  the  grand 
while  Ccrvoni  was  scaling  the  precipice  on  its  flsunk.  UpoB  this 
Wukassowich,  his  grenadiers  discomfited,  and  his  post  in 
of  being  surrounded,  had  no  resource  but  flighL  The  pa 
like  the  battle,  was  fierce  and  bloody.  The  Austrian 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  all  the  artillery  retaken.  The  intmU 
conduct  of  Lanusse,  which  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the 
mander  in  chief,  was  like  that  of  Rampon  at  Honteligiiio» 
warded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
the  famous  Duke  of  Montebello,  who  commenced  the 
as  a  chief  of  battalion,  participated  in  this  glorious  straggle.  On 
the  same  ground,  the  day  before,  his  gallantry  had  so  engtgsd 
the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  that  he  promoted  him  on  the  field  lo 
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h  full  colcKiRlcy ;  a  promoiion  which  was  the  measure  of  the  first 

degree  of  that  merit  which  afterwards  became  colossal.     These 

w«re  iho  earliest  occasions  on  which  Bonaparte  as  commander  in 

duef,  enjoyed  the  congenial  pleasure  of  rewarding  courage  dis- 

jltyed  on  the  field  of  batite.    Owing  to  iho  closeness  and  despe- 

■lion  of  the  fighting,  ihe  French  Inst  ma;iy  officers,  among  thern 

l^neraJs  Causae  and  Bonnel.      The  former   who  fell  mortally 

|,lKnuded,   upon  seeing  ihe  commander  in  chief  advancing  in  the 

rlw  of  ihc action,  could  only  articulate,  "Is  Itego  retaken?" 

ft*  knre  of  glory  being  the  last  emotion  of  his  noble  heart. 

I     The  surprise  of  the  French  at  Dego,  although  it  was  prorapll^ 

I  nd  gallantly  retrieved,  discovers  a  want  of  that  prudence  fbr 

,  vkicti  their  commander  was  subsequently  distinguished.     Hh 

I  |||B  of  operations  was  founded  on  the  advantage  which  the  move- 

I  BMil  of  Beauliou  upon  Voliri,  and  the  lime  necessary  for  thai 

r  itural's  reunion  of  his  divisions,  would  be  likely  to  give  him  over 

Me  Austrian  centre.     From  his  report  of  the  victory  of  Millesimo, 

^jMffiears  be  was  aware  of  an  Austrian  corps  being  stationed  at 

hueDo,  and  that  he  overrated  it  at  eight  battalions.     Yet,  with 

feen  pressing  reasons  for  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  security  of 

UiKw  and  right,  he  allowed  Wukassowich,  who  actually  march- 

iibyUieway  of  Sassello,  and  united  the  troops  there  with  his 

vn  difision,  to  reach  his  bivouacs  unobstructed,  and  fall  upon 

kkmen  in  iheir  sleep. 

The  consequences  of  this  imprudence  might  well  have  been  fatal. 

Far  had  Bonaparte's  attack  on  Dego,  which  formed  the  leading 

qicntioa  in  the  battle  of  Millesimo,  been  postponed  from  the  af- 

Knoon  of  the  14lh  to  the  morning  of  the  15th,  or  had  the  attack 

tf  Wukassowich  been  as  many  hours  earlier  than  it  w  as,  the 

tture  of  the  French  would  have  been  inevitable,  and  their  expul- 

UQ  from  Piedmont  not  improbable. 

Ifwecensure  the  French  General,  because,  in  the  hurry  ofin- 
ctnant  fighting  and  pursuit,  his  judgment  declined,  for  a  mo- 
Bt«,  from  its  comprehensive  elevation,  wo  cannot  fail  to  admire- 
*e  active  vigour,  and  easy  celerity,  with  which  its  equipoise 
"Mrecovered.  The  second  capture  of  Dego  was  more  glorious 
loilie French  than  the  first;  and  the  personal  prowess  which 
Bcaaparte  combined  with  his  military  skill  in  conducting  the  opo- 
ration,  sbons  that,  while  he  fell  its  critical  im|K>rtance,  he  per- 
wived  and  employed  the  best  means  of  ensuring  its  success. 
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But  neither  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  nor  the  spirit  of  his  troops 
in  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  can  be  adequately  admired,  with- 
out bearing  in  mind  that  the  first  six  days,  from  the  combat  of 
Voltri  to  the  victory  of  Dego,  with  pauses  of  but  a  few  hours^ 
were  filled  up  by  one  widely  extended  and  continued  battle,  m 
which  the  French  infantry  were  victorious,  at  all  points  and 
against  fresh  troops,  over  superiority  of  ground,  numbers,  and 
equipment. 

While  the  shattered  remains  of  Wukassowich*s  division  pursued 
by  the  light  troops  of  Massena  and  the  cavalry  of  Stengel,  fled  to 
Acqui,  increasing  the  consternation  of  their  comrades,  and  the 
confusion  of  their  general,  Bonaparte,  prompt,  victorious,  andper-^ 
severing,  renewed  his  interrupted  movement  against  the  Sardinians, 
Attentive  to  the  great  object  rather  than  the  special  instrnctionsof 
the  directory,  he  determined  to  operate  vigorously  with  his  lefk 
and  centre ;  and  prudent  from  experience,  to  protect  his  rear  fron 
a  repetition  of  surprise  or  annoyance.  Accordingly  while  Victor, 
with  one  brigade,  was  posted  at  Cairo,  Laharpe  was  thrown  di- 
rectly in  front  with  instructions  to  take  post  on  the  river  Belbo,  at 
the  late  Austrian  camp  of  St.  Benidetto,  to  observe  Beaulien,  la 
restrain  his  detachments,  and  hold  him  separated  from  Colli.  Ge-« 
neral  Cervoni  also  was  despatched  to  Savona,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  enemy  had  completed  the  evacuation  of  Voltri.  To  Sermrier. 
orders  wore  sent  to  come  into  connection  with  Augerean,  who 
was  advancing  toward  Ceva,  and  to  cooperate  in  an  attack  on  the 
Sardinian  intrenchmcnts  at  that  place,  which  Massena,  by  a  corres* 
ponding  movement  on  the  right,  was  commanded  to  turn.  These 
combined  movements  were  speedily  performed.  Thus  the  aetioQ 
of  the  army  was  reversed.  The  right  division  which  hitherto  had 
been  incessantly  engaged  in  marches  or  combats,  was  now  Mk 
stationary  (m  the  Belbo,  while  the  left,  which  as  yet  bad  besn 
inactive  on  thcTanaro,  was  placed  in  advance,  and  in  close  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  Serrurier  descending  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro 
with  the  main  body  of  his  division,  by  means  of  detachments  on 
the  right  bank,  cooperated  with  general  Rusca  in  dislodging  a 
Sardinian  corps  from  the  lieights  of  St.  Murialto  and  in  establish* 
ing  the  desired  connection.  The  divisions  advanced  upon  Cera; 
Serrurier,  by  the  way  of  Batifolo,  Bagnasco,  and  Nucetto;  Auge- 
reau  on  the  route  of  Montezemolo  and  Montezemoto.  Sernirier's 
light  troops  driving  in  the  outposts  of  Colli  reached  the  town  of 
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CcTa,   as  Augcrcau's  advanco  crowned  iho  summit  of  Mon- 
incmoU). 

From  this  commandiQ;;  hDiglit,  the  republican  troops  enjoyed 
the  wide  and  sudden  prospect  spread  out  before  ihem ;  the  plains 
oF  lt;(ly,  su  long  regarded  as  the  land  of  promise,  glittering  nilh 
Ifae  domes  of  distant  cities,  shining  with  the  currents  of  naiiderinj; 
mers,  and  waving  wiih  harvests  of  abundance  and  glorj.  This 
«cene  mt  subUme  and  deli{^htful,  they  contrasted  with  the  sterile 
rocis  and  wintry  precipices  over  which  they  had  burst  with  im- 
peluoas  conquest;  and  looking  round  on  the  icy  range  of  the 
Alps  that  had  ceased  as  if  by  magic  to  forbid  their  invasion,  their 
bosoms  throbbed  with  a  sense  of  irresistible  valour  and  invi- 
goraied  hope.  The  general  himself  was  not  unmoved.  Gazing  at 
tb^htige  rampart  of  mountains  he  said  to  his  officers,  ''Hannibal 
Icirced  the  Alps,  but  we,  we  hare  turned  them ; "  a  phrase  which 
happily  d^icted  the  grandeur,  skill,  and  success  of  his  enter- 
priMk 

But  the  lido  of  invasion  rolled  swiftly  along;  the  political  sym- 
pailiy  of  the  inhabitants  adding  momentum  to  the  progress  of 
the  victors,  as  they  [lenelraied  into  Piedmont,  and  eniered  like 
t  broad  wedge  between  the  shattered  allies.  On  Colli,  in  his 
caap  at  Ceva,  Bonaparte,  now  freed  from  the  Austrians,  di~ 
rpciwi  his  strength.  Aiijercnu  dcicendin;!  from  the  hoi;;his,  nnd 
f  Serrorier  passing  down  the  banks  of  the  Tanaro,  attacked  on  the 
•^ih,  (lie  latter  the  right  and  the  former  the  front  of  the  Sardi- 
WB  iatrenchments.  Massena  on  his  side  pushed  forward  with  a 
view  of  crossing  the  river  below  Ceva,  and  getting  into  the 
mmf'a  rear.  In  the  front,  where  the  brigades  Beyrand  and 
Jonbert  made  and  repeated  vigorous  assaults  upon  his  exterior 
vwks,  Colli,  with  his  heavy  artillery  and  a  disposable  division  of 
(i^l  thousand  men,  opposed  a  very  resolute  resistance.  But, 
m  his  right,  Serrurier,  whose  lam  to  court  danger  and  dislinc- 
iku  was  now  come,  had  pushed  a  brigade  as  far  as  Monibar- 
■Uco  on  the  road  to  thel^ndges  over  the  Corsaglio.  The  Sardi- 
■iaa  general  finding,  from  this  movement  and  the  progress  of 
Massena,  his  position  no  longer  tenable,  and  fearing  a  catastrophe 
<  Ifte  that  from  which  he  had  been  unable  to  extricate  Provera, 
vu  forced  to  retire,  although  he  thereby  increased  his  distance 
froiD  Beauliea.  Availing  himself  of  the  night  to  repass  the  Ta- 
naro, be  guned  the  bridges  over  the  Corsaglio,  and  selected  a 
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position  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  at  ita  oonflneiice  with  the 
Tanaro.  Upon  retreating  from  Ceva,  he  strengthened  the  gar- 
rison of  that  fortress,  but  was  not  able  to  bring  off  the  artiDery 
from  his  camp,  his  expulsion  from  which  spread  oonstemation 
among  the  provincial  authorities,  and  alarmed  the  coort  of  Turin. 
In  this  affair  of  Ceva,  the  Sardinians,  besides  their  killed  and 
wounded,  lost  four  hundred  prisoners. 

Serrurier,  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro  and  reen- 
forccd  by  the  impatient  cavalry  of  Stengel,  pursued  closely  in  the 
rear  of  Colli.  Bonaparte  placed  himself  with  thb  division  and 
established  his  head  quarters  at  the  castle  of  Lesogno,  situaled 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Corsaglio  and  its  point  of  junction  with 
the  Tanaro.  Massena,  who  had  passed  the  Tanaro  lower  down, 
now  formed  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  leaving  a  rearguard  nt 
the  bridge  of  Ceva  in  order  to  observe  the  garrison  and  to  naiii- 
tain  a  communication  with  Victor's  brigade  at  Cairo,  direded 
his  march  for  the  gcnerars  head  quarters.  Augcrean,  on  the 
right  moved  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Tanaro  in  the  direelkM 
of  Castellino ;  Beyrand*8  brigade  forming  his  rear ;  Ruscaa  es- 
corting the  captured  artillery ;  and  Joubert*s  thrown  upon  the 
left,  in  order,  by  finding  a  bridge  or  effecting  a  passage  bdow 
the  mouth  of  the  Corsaglio,  to  keep  open  a  communication  with 
the  other  divisions  and  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  Colli. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  there  was  sharp  fighttag  * 
between  the  French  light  troops  and  the  rear  of  the  SardiniaBitf' 
On  the  19th,  Serrurier  forced  the  passage  of  the  Corsaglio,  at  th^ 
bridge  of  St.  Michel,  and,  after  taking  several  pieces  of  artOluy, 
established  the  brigade  Fiorclla  in  that  village.    But  his  troopa, 
who,  in  consequence  of  continual  movements  for  several  days,  had 
received  no  rations,  dispersed  themselves  in  quest  of  food,  and  in 
this  situation  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Colli*s  rear  gaard, 
and  driven,  with  loss  and  disorder,  out  of  the  village  and  OTcr 
the  bridge.    On  the  same  day,  Augereao^  with  Joubert's  brigade, 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  wUdi 
here  augmented  by  the  Corsaglio,  and  cleaving  its  way  throogk 
clustered  hills,  presented  in  alternate  opposition  steep  and  thelT- 
ing  banks,   which  admitted  only  a  long  and  diagonal  pamgn. 
Parties  of  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  left  bank,  hall 
destroyed  the  bridge.    Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  a  diveraioa 
in  favour  of  Serrurier,  an  effort  was  Knadeto  gain  the  opposite  shore- 
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Joubert,  aUhoDgh  lately  wounded,  ursjed  his  horse  into  the  river, 
and,  uLifij;  an  oblique  diroclion,  succeeded  in  liinding  with  a  small 
[>arly.  Kul  the  current  was  found  loo  strong  and  deep  for  the 
{;reiiadi«rs,  and  Augereau  was  therefore  compelled  to  recall  Jou- 
bert,  anil  withdraw  his  brigade  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
On  the  21  St,  the  rear  of  Massena's  division  having  come  up 
to  Lcsogno,  preparations  were  made  for  forcing  a  passage  of 
the  Corsaglio  at  several  points.  Serrurier  forming  the  left,  was 
direclwl  lo  ascend  the  stream,  and  crossing  at  the  bridge  of  Torre, 
10  fall  upon  Colli's  right  Hank,  while  Masscna  was  to  effect  a  pus- 
sa^e  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Michel,  in  the  face  of  ibc  enemy's  bat-- 
teries.  The  general  in  chief,  with  part  of  Massena's  division,  and 
niili  Jouberl's  brigade,  was  lo  cross  by  a  ford  above,  and  a  has- 
lilj  constructed  bridge  bcloV,  the  conHuence  of  the  rivers.  Colli, 
though  hoping  for  support  from  Bcaulieu,  was  intimidated  by  these 
preparations,  and  withdrew  from  his  positions  on  the  bank  of  the 
tiver.  (o  more  elevated  and  contracted  ground  immediately  under 
Mamlovi ;  where,  if  disappointed  in  receiving  reenforcoments,  ho 
tl^  have  time  to  fortify  himself,  and  to  remove  the  ample  ma- 
pnoes  of  that  important  town.  But,  on  the22d,  while  he  was 
thus  cmpi'jved,  the  Trench,  whose  passage  of  iho  rivLT  had  beea 
■etdorated  by  being  unopposed,  came  upon  him.  Sermrier  who 
lad  Ae  pursuit,  first  came  into  action,  assailing  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre wbh  the  brigades  Dommartin  and  FioreUa,  while  the  brigade 
flf  Gnyenx  attacked  his  right.  At  the  same  time,  the  columns  oF 
de^  in  chief  and  Massena  were  gaining  hia  left  flank, 
tfaeoed  by  several  redoubts,  Colli  resisted  manfully.  In* 
,  Dommartin  was  at  first  repulsed  bf  the  exertions  and 
BaOaBtry  of  general  Dichat,  but^^ing  supported  by  Serrurier 
*Tlh  Fiorella's  brigade,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  vigour.  In 
tUs  tooflict,  in  which  general  Dichat  was  mortally  wounded  the 
■"imf"  was  severe,  and  the  slaughter  dreadful.  Serrurier,  how- 
ever, ncceeded  in  carrying  the  principal  redoubt  which  covered 
the  Sardinian  centre.  His  Success  de^tfbd  the  action..  General 
CoQi  finding  his  centre  tfa'&s  exposed,  and  that  Guyeux  who  had 
driwB  in  bis  right  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Mondovi,  ordered 
a  retreat  behind  the  Ellero,  a  nkovpment  which  soon  degenerated 
into  flight.  He  lost  three  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  fif- 
leea  bnadred  prisoners,  among  whom  were  three  generals,  eight 
pccet  et  enaaoa,  and  eleven  atande  of  coloors.    la  addiliui,  the 
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fortified  to^iii  of  Mondovi,  with  its  artillery  and  magazines^  was 
surrendered  to  the  victor. 

As  the  weight  of  this  battle  had  been  sustained  by  Scrnirier,  it 
resulted  that  all  the  divisions  and  each  commander,  had  proved 
their  courage  and  conduct  in  this  short  campaign,  of  ten  days  and 
incessant  action  :  Massena  and  Laharpe  at  Montenotte  and  Dego ; 
Augereau  at  Millcsimo,  and  Serrurier  at  Mondovi.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  roughness  of  the  ground,  it  appears  that  the  generaPs  aide 
do  camp  Murat,  made  a  successful  charge  with  the  20th  regiment 
of  dragoons. 

General  Stengel,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  had  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  securing  horses  and  mounting  his  troopers, 
so  that,  as  the  army  beween  Montezemoto  and  the  Corsaglio  was 
reaching  suitable  ground,  he  had  thrown  his  cavalry  occasion- 
ally in  front,  and  was  eager  to  compote  with  the  infantry  in  ser- 
vice and  glory.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Sardinians  fromHondovi, 
he  pursued  them  ardently  beyond  the  Ellero,  and  attacked  a  su- 
perior body  of  Colli*s  horse.  In  the  charge,  which  was  not  snc- 
cessful,  the  French  were  repulsed  by  the  queen*s  regiment 'of 
dragoons,  and  Stengel  surrounded  and  killed.  The  brave  Morat, 
rallied  the  broken  squadrons,  and  putting  himself  foremost  in  a 
desperate  charge,  routed  the  Sardinians  and  renewed  the  par- 
suit.  Bonaparte  deeply  regretted  the  loss  of  Stengel,  in  whose 
character  he  said  were  united,  besides  various  accomplishmenta, 
the  fire  of  youth  and  the  judgment  of  age.  His  death  was  owing 
probably  to  his  defect  of  vision,  his  breast  being  reached  byj|^ 
sword-thrust,  which  with  a  clearer  sight  he  might  have  parried^ 
He  fell  a  captive  and  almost  a  corpse,  into  the  enemy's  hands  (19). 

The  French  general,  neither  stopped  by  resistance,  nor  de- 
layoil  by  success,  advanced  rapidly  upon  the  traces  of  Colli,  and 
directly  towards  the  heart  of  Piedmont.  Serrurier  on  the  left 
pursued  in  the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  by  the  road  of  B#C!S- 
longo  upon  Fossano,  from  wliich  town,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Stura,  after  a  sharp  cannonade  with  Sardinian  guns,  he 
compelled  ('olH  to  retire.  Bonaparte  in  tlie  centre  with  Massena*8 
division,  marched  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  look 
possession  of  Cherasco,  a  fortified  place  between  the  Stura  and 
the  Tanaro,  and  immediately  at  their  confluence .  Down  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  river,  Augereau  led  his  division  by  the  way  of 
Dogliano  and  Novetta  to  Alba,  an  important  town  on  the  Tanaro, 
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alyiDt  fifleen  miles  below  Chorascn.  Ry  koopiag  Augcrcau  on 
the  ri,''tit  bank,  whilo  ihe  faculty  of  supporting;  Laharpein  cas« 
of  an  allempt  on  the  pArl  nf  ficaulicu  to  overwhelm  him  by  num- 
bem,  viflfi  matntaiitcd,  a  larger  space  for  colleciiii);  provisions  for 
ihe  army  was  commanded,  and  theiMcessiiy  avoidf^d  of  convoy- 
ing heavy  artillery  acros§  a  rivpr  wiihont  bridRps.  These  move- 
nenu  were  so  expeditious  and  well  regulated  tlint  Serrurier 
nii^Tpd  Fossano,  Masscna's  division  took  possession  of  Cherasco, 
ani]  Auijercuu  made  himself  master  of  Alba,  all  on  the  2oth  of  April. 

Thus  in  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  active  opera- 
tions, ihe  republican  general,  having  defeated  numbers  doubling 
fail  own,  reduced  ibe  Auslrians  to  inaction  and  the  Sardinians  to 
despair,  and  left  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  with  the  exterior  for- 
irasca  of  Ooni  and  Oeva  far  behind  him,  had  established  his  army 
in  three  strong  positions,  embracinB  eight  league^  of  an  important 
'itlw-course,  in  the  centre  of  Piedmoai,  and  wilhiit  thirty  miles 
of  its  capital. 

Meanwhile  Beatdieu,  who  had  received  from  Colli  and  the 
Sardinian  court,  urgent  solicitations  for  assistance,  marched  frt^ 
Acqui  n  itb  a  part  of  liiii  force  to  Nizza  ilp  la  Paglia,  in  a  direcunn 
laM^Bg  lo  support  Colli,  who  bad  fallen  back  behind  the  Po  to 
Cvigntiio,  ten  miles  in  front  of  Turin.  Counteracting  this  move- 
am,  which  was  too  late  and  indecisive  to  be  useful,  Laharpe, 
leA  Ul  position  on  the  upper  Belbo,  and  drew  down  to  Nielia  with 
anew  of  keeping  in  front  of  Bcaulieu,  and  in  closer  connection 
*lM  tbe  right  of  Augereau.  At  the  same  time,  as  intercoarse 
batTMO  the  rear  of  the  army  and  Savona  had  ceased  in  conse- 
qamce  of  the  shorter  line  of  communication,  from  Garessio  and 
-OoeiOe  to  Nice,  being  now  in  possession  of  the  French,  general 
Victor  was  directed  to  break  up  from  Cairo  and  join  Laharpe. 
Orders  were  likewise  sent  to  generals  Dallemagne  and  Macquart, 
wko  had  remained  in  their  positions  on  the  extreme  left,  with  a 
W  akeletons  of  battalions,  destined  lo  guard  the  Col  de  Tendo 
ad  maintain  a  connection  with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  advance 
iMo  Piedmont  and  in  conjunction  with  one  of  Serurrier's  brigades 
hkBreat  Coni.  To  give  further  security  lo  his  poeiiion,  as  welTaB 
U)  increase  his  power  of  annihilating  the  resistance  of  Sardinia,  and 
carryiiig  on  the  campaign  against  Beaulieu,  Bonaparte  requested 
paCTalKeileraiann  to  send  forward,  to  his  support  the,  right  wing 
-of  Ihe  anDf  of  the  Alps,  vhich  was  now  likely  to  be  unemployed. 
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GheraacOy.  vhero  his  head  quarters  were  establiahed,  thou 
fortified  town,  being  remote  from  the  frontiers,  was  indiilerc 
armed  and  provided.  But  its  magazines  contained  a  great  qi 
tity  of  artillery,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  in  a  stal 
defence.  After  this  was  effected,  the  main  body  of  Maaac 
division  was  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Turin  as  far  as 
little  town  of  Bra,  five  miles  in  front  of  Gherasco,  and  but  fif 
from  general  Golli's  camp. 

Thus  posted,  the  French  general  seemed  to  be  prepare 
strike  the  last  blow  at  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  and  with 
aid  of  the  disaSiected  population  around  him,  to  overwheln 
king  himself  in  its  ruins. 

As  early  as  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  general 

had  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  the  hope  of  suspea 

the  tempest,  which,  powerless  from  defeat,  and  unsheltero 

Beaulieu,  he   felt  unable  to  withstand.     The  court  of  T\ 

alarmed  at  the  loss  of  their  intrenched  camp  at  Ceva,  had 

nished  the  occasion,  by  sending  plenipotentiaries  to  Genoi 

open  negociations  with  the  French  agents  under  the  mediatk 

Spain ;  which  court,  since  the  treaty  of  Bdie  in  July  1796^ 

the  chosen  intercessor  for  the  worsted  coalitionists.    GoUi 

posed  an  armistice,  to  continue  until  the  result  of  these  De| 

tions  should  be  known.     Bonaparte,  though  inexperienoc 

diplomacy,  was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  in  the  nakedfti 

this  proposition,  an  indirect  appeal  to  his  mercy  ;  in  other  m 

an  application  prompted  by  the  helplessness  and  trepidaitk 

the  Sardinian  monarch.     These  he  determined  to  turn  tt 

count ;  not  for  the  sake  of  wresting  exorbitant  concessiooa  i 

Victor  Amadeus,  but  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  powi 

Austria  in  Italy,  which  was  the  great  object  of  the  camp 

His  answer  to  general  Colli,  considered  as  a  piece  of  diplomi 

remarkable  for  being  perfectly  void  of  finesse  or  duplicity ; 

regarded  in  reference  to  his  situation  as  a  victorious  connnai 

is  commendable  for  delicacy  and  moderation.     He  replied 

the  directory  had  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  making  pi 

that  consequently  the   commissioners  of  the  king  of  Sar 

would  be  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  or  of 

ing  at  Genoa  for  the  arrival  of  French  pelnipotentiaries; 

considering  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  a  simpl 

unconditional  cessation  of  hostilities  was  out  of  the  questionh 
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thai  alltioDf^h,  as  a  privnio  intlividual,  he  had  reason  to  believo 
ibn  French  govt^mmcnt  would  consent  to  ])eace  on  terms  honour- 
abl«io  tfao  king  of  Sardiniii,  he  could  uitt,  on  tho  mere  presump- 
tion, suspend  the  protp'oss  of  his  army.  But  ho  added,  that  if 
ll«  LinK  would  surrender  to  him  two  of  iho  three  fortresses, 
Akundfia,  Coni,  and  Tortona,  he  would  ajjrcii  to  t)ie  desired 
tucpeiwion  of  arms.  By  this  fair  and  direct  proceeding  he  con- 
nlied  th«  main  object  of  the  campaign,  and  the  safety  of  his 
anny,  without  humiliating  the  court  of  Turin,  or  appearing  to 
rrmembcr  either  its  characteristic  duplicity,  or  its  concern  in  iho 
occupalion  of  Toulon.  With  these  conditions  Victor  AmadepSt 
iifpita  of  the  intrigues  and  instances  of  the  Austrian  and  English 
nroys  and  partisans,  complied  without  hesitation :  and  on  the 
ttib  of  April,  the  armistice  of  which  they  formed  the  basis,  and 
•tech  romprebended  the  armies  of  Keilermann  and  the  duke  of 
%oae,  was  signed  al  Chcrasco. 

la  conformity  with  the  terms  finally  agreed  npon,  by  virtue  of 
vhich  the  Ling  of  Sardinia  engaged  to  separate  himself  totally 
Iroin  the  coalition,  and  to  discontinue  harbouring  French  emigrants 
of  all  ranks,  Coni  and  Toriona,  with  the  artillery  and  magazines 
qipattaioBig  lo  ihem,  were  surrendered  to  the  French ;  a  line  of 
d^wtation  between  the  two  armies,  coinciding  with  the  limits  of 
tMraetaal  possessions,  was  defined;  Ceva,  situated  greatly  within 
ifcit  of  tbe  French,  was  evacuated  by  the  Piedmontese  garrison; 
■Sitty  routes  affording  a  direct  communication  with  J'rance 
wers Mtablished ;  the  Sardinian  militia  disbanded;  and  the  Sar- 
dioiu  amy  disseminated  among  various  and  remote  stations,  so 
attonbeve  the  French,  of  old  acquainted  with  the  faithless  cha- 
ndor  ef  the  court  of  Turin,  from  apprehensions  of  annoyance 
ii  their  rear.  It  was  also  stipulated,  at  the  instance  of  Bona- 
(laila,  that  Valenza,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Po,  above  the  mouth 
of  dke  Tuiaro,  and  in  the  direct  route  from  Cherasco  towards 
Wan,  should  be  evacuated  by  Beaulieu's  Neapolitan  troops,  and 
iwmdered  to  the  French  general,  to  be  held  by  him  until  be 
ikoold  have  effected  the  passage  of  the  former  river.  This  artir 
de,  thoagfa  apparently  of  secondary  importance,  had  great  in^ 
■ocace  on  the  succeeding  (^rations. 

Marat,  colonel  of  cavalry  and  first  aide  de  camp  of  the  com- 
naoder  in  chief,  was  despatched  lo  Paris  to  deliver  to  die  dtrec- 
tory ,  wkh  a  copy  of  the  armistice,  twenty-one  stands  of  colours, 
TDL.  I,  9 
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trophies  of  the  victories  which  had  led  to  it ;  a  mode  of  annooiiee- 
ment  as  novel  as  the  exploits  themselves  were  then  onrmlled. 
The  aide  de  camp,  Junot,  had  been  sent  from  Millesimo  wiih  a 
report  of  that  important  battle,  but  being  obliged  to  pass  by  Sa- 
vona,  and  along  the  route  of  the  Corniche,  Hnrat,  who  crossed 
the  Alps  at  Mont  Ccnis  and  travelled  post  from  Turin,  readied 
Paris  before  him,  and  produced  consequently  greater  sensalioii 
and  rejoicing  in  the  capital.  The  legislative  bodies  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, which,  atits  birth  in  thepreviousautumn,  Bonaparte  had 
protected  from  the  fury  of  domestic  factions,  were  now  occupied 
m  solemnizing  his  triumphs  over  foreign  foes.  Repeatedly  durng 
one  week  in  April,  they  decreed  that  the  army  of  Italy  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned, 
that  the  victories  thus  celebrated  bear  the  immortal  names  of 
Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  Ccva,  and  Mondovi. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  despatch  of  Bonaparte  hH 
nouncing  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  was  dated  precisely  ooemonch 
after  his  first  report  from  the  head  quarters  at  Nice. 

The  French  general  remained  at  Cherasco  only  three  days  after 
the  signature  of  the  armistice.  During  this  time,  besides  •tt^wiiljaj 
to  the  execution  of  its  conditions,  he  was  employed  in  providim 
subsistence  for  his  troops,  and  in  repressing  the  habits  of  plnadsr 
into  which  they  had  relapsed.  The  rapidity  of  their  mo^ 
since  the  11th  of  April,  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  ii 
transport  and  mountainous  country,  had  rendered  it  impraoUcaUe 
to  furnish  a  regular  supply  of  rations.  The  consequence  waa^ 
that  the  men,  after  fighting  all  day  for  their  country,  hadat  oigk 
to  plunder  for  food.  This  of  course,  was  attended  always  with 
waste,  sometimes  with  license  and  cruelty.  To  the  reproadies  of 
their  officers  they  answered,  that  their  behaviour  was  better  than 
their  fare,  and  to  threats  they  opposed  indifference  or  Aiftinfft, 
This  state  of  things  was  productive  of  numerous  oomplainta  fnm 
the  field  officers  to  the  generals,  and  from  tliese  to  the  oooimudflr 
in  chief.  GeneraVs  Laharpe*s  correspondence  teems  with  indlf- 
nation  at  the  conduct  of  the  men,  with  rage  at  the  faQare  of  the 
contractors,  and  with  an  inconsistent  anxiety  to  punish  both. 
The  letters  of  the  generals  exhibit  a  situation  of  affisirs,  which 
under  any  other  commander  of  the  age,  would  have  led  to  wMdrnj 
sooner  than  to  conquest.  In  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  April,  general 
Rusca  says,  '<  1  have  but  few  cartouches  at  Bardinetto.  Yoa 
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forvard  a  supply  of  them,  as  well  as  rations  of  brandy,  the  troops 
bcint;  in  bivouac  without  blankets  or  shoes,  and  the  cold  is  severe." 
On  the  lithMassena  wrote,  "My  troops  have  received  no  bread, 
and  1  know  not  whether  any  can  be  found  in  the  roar  at  Vado." 
Scmirier  the  same  day,  "  There  are  bo  provisions  in  the  maga- 
uoesof  Ormea  andOaressio;  we  live  from  hand  lo  mouth,"  And 
Laharpt^  also  on  the  I4th,  "  In  spite  of  your  promises,  general, 
the  troops  are  still  without  bread.  They  sink  from  fatigue  aud 
inanition:  send  us,  at  least,  a  lililc  bread  and  brandy,  for  I  fear 
proving  a  prophet  of  ill ;  yet,  if  we  are  attacked  to-morrow,  the 
men  will  behave  badly  for  the  want  of  physical  strength."  On  [ho 
morrow  ihcy  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  Dego.  The  17ih  Augereau 
wrote,  "llearn,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  that  shoes  are  to  be 
served  out  to  the  divisions  of  generals  Massena  and  Laharpe. 
But  DO  mention  is  made  of  my  division,  which  is  in  great  want. 
I  beg  you  lo  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  a  supply  of  shoes,  of 
vhich  I  stand  in  need.  Provisions  destined  for  my  division  era 
received  viih  difficulty."  On  the  20lh,  Laharpe,  after  reiterating 
hb  complaints  and  declaring  that  the  69th  had  received  but  two 
rations  and  a  half  in  a  week,  concludes,  "  bread,  breafi,  and  again 
tmad."  On  the  22d,  this  brave  officer,  whose  troops,  left  in  the 
exbaoated  country  on  the  Belbo,  were  exposed  to  the  greatest 
safcrug,  thus  expressed  himself,  "The  soldiers  are  culpable, 
bnl  tbose  who  expose  them  to  the  necessity  of  dying  of  hunger,  or 
of  living  by  pillage,  are  much  more  so.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  name  of  that  liberty  which  they  are  assassinating, 
come  to  our  relief.  Send  us  wherewithal  lo  support  our  wretched 
eostence,  without  committing  crimes.  Who  would  have  believed 
thai  the  brave  troops  of  the  army  of  Italy,  would  be  rewarded  with 
the  cmel  alternative  of  dying  with  famine,  or  living  as  brigands." 
These  disorders,  so  grievous  in  themselves,  and  so  dangerous 
ia  ibeir  consequences,  Bonaparte  saw  might  be  alleviated  by  the 
llwi  of  discipline,  but  could  be  corrected  effectually  only  by  the 
Tcstoval  of  their  cause.  While,  therefore,  he  denounced  punish- 
■ent  against  those  who  should  transgress  the  rules  of  subordina- 
ikn,  or  seize  without  authority  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
lierefnsed  to  sanction,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  of  excessive 
aggravation,  the  infiiction  of  capital  punishment ;  using  at  the  same 
time,  his  utmost  exertions  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  conirae- 
lon,  and  to  expedite  the  conveyance  and  delivei7  of  provisions. 
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For  this  object,  as  veil  as  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaining  whether 
the  Austrians  had  completed  the  evacuation  of  Voltri  and  nii|[ht 
not  repeat  the  surprise  of  Dego,  general  Cenroni  was  sent,  after 
the  battle  of  the  15th,  to  Savona,  with  directions  to  see  that  the 
supplies  for  the  army  were  forwarded,  without  unnecessary  dday 
or  consumption  at  that  depot.  This  considerate  tenderness  of 
Bonaparte  for  his  troops,  whose,  irregularities  were  more  than 
compensated  by  their  sufferings  and  their  serviees,  was  displens- 
ing  to  some  of  his  officers.  Two  field  officers  tendered  their  re- 
signation, and  the  brave  general  Laharpe,  in  whose  character 
there  appears  to  have  existed  that  sort  of  restlessness  and  inoontb* 
tency,  which  a  keen  susceptibility  and  an  impatient  temper  are  apt 
to  beget,  addressed  to  the  general  in  chief  the  following  letter ; 
**  The  extravagant  disorder  to  which  the  troops  give  themsdvet 
up,  and  to  which  no  remedy  can  be  applied,  since  the  auikontg 
to  shoot  a  rogue  is  refused  us,  hurries  us  to  our  ruin,  oovera  na 
with  disgrace,  and  prepares  for  us  the  most  cruel  reverses.  Hie 
firmness  of  my  character  not  permitting  me  to  look  on  these  o«l* 
rages,  much  less  to  tolerate  them,  the  only  part  left  for  me  is  le 
retire ;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  general,  to  accept  my  resig- 
nation, and  to  send  an  officer  to  take  the  command  with  whidi  I 
am  entrusted,  preferring  rather  to  cultivate  the  earth  for  breeds 
than  to  remain  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  who  are  worse  than  the 
ancient  Vandals." 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  letter  neither  altered  the 
duct  of  Bonaparte,  nor  the  position  of  Laharpe,  although  it 
emplifies  the  degree  of   embarrassment  to   which,  horn  this 
source  of  suffering  and  disorder,  the  former  was  exposed  (90). 

However,  the  halt  made  at  Cherasco,  the  armistice  oonchided 
there,  and  the  establishment  of  direct  routes  of  transportatienbe^ 
tween  France  and  Piedmont,  soon  enabled  the  general  to  apply 
an  effectual  remedy  to  these  distressing  inconveniences ;  that  is, 
to  remove  their  cause.  The  troops  being  fornished  with  abim- 
dant  food  cease<l  to  plunder,  and  returned  under  the  influenee 
of  military  rules  and  subordination,  which  afterwards  were  strictly 
enforced.  Volunteers  from  the  dep6ts,  and  convalescents  from 
the  hospitals,  attracted  by  news  of  victory  and  plenty,  made  their 
way  to  his  camp  and  repaired  the  losses  which  his  victories  had 
cost.  Sixty  pieces  of  artillery  were  put  in  order  for  service, 
and  by  adding  to  the  horses  taken  from  the  enemy,  those  whidi. 
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wilh  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Sardinia,  were  purchasiMl 
in  Piedmont,  the  greater  pan  of  the  troopers  wore  mounted : 
BO  that  iho  condition  of  the  army  of  lialy  became  worihy  of  its 
spirit  and  prowess. 

At  Cherasco  Bonaparte  was  visited  by  the  minister  and  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  expressed,  and  probably  fi^li  great 
admiration  for  the  young  conqueror.  The  delicacy  and  good 
faiih  of  his  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  terms 
of  the  armistice ;  and  his  forbearance  to  countenance  the  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  province  within  which 
ha  principal  force  was  encamped,  gave  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
ihe  court  of  Turin,  and  made  their  military  misfortunes  less 
painful.  His  moderation  in  this  instance  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  was  in  opposition  lo  the  counsels  of  some  of  his  gene- 
I  rals,  and  lo  the  letter  of  his  instructions. 

Il  will  not  escape  the  reader's  observation  that  this  was  not 
die  only  point  in  regard  to  which  Bonaparte  had  deviated  from 
ibe  instructions  of  the  directory.  Instead  of  acting  principally 
■gainst  the  Auslrians,  he  had  directed  his  force  chiefly  against  the 
Sardinian)!.  Irisiead  of  iirnelriilinu  tii  ihc  rL{;ht  towards  Tiirlona, 
kaltad  advanced  to  the  left  upon  Turin.  And  in  place  of  refus- 
ingan  armistice,  he  had  granted  one.  This  line  of  conduct,  al- 
Ihoo^  it  argued  a  fearlessness  of  responsibility,  and  a  generous 
disdain  like  that  of  Alexander,  to  steal  a  victory,  may  at  first 
view  appear  insubordinate  and  unwarrantable.  To  this  conclu- 
tiott,  however,  are  opposed  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  in- 
Mmctions  themselves,  the  effectual  manner  in  which  had  been 
accomplbhed  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  and  more  than  all, 
the  consideration,  that  in  every  position  in  which  Bonaparte  had 
been  previously  employed,  his  ability  to  serve  his  country,  had 
been  proved  to  transcend  the  limits  of  his  authority.  At  Toulon, 
thoagh  only  a  chief  of  battalion,  with  the  sanction  of  Gasparin 
and  the  acquiescence  of  Dugommier,  he  commanded  the  siege. 
In  the  campaign  of  179tp,  with  the  approbation  of  the  deputies, 
though  he  was  only  a  brigadier  general,  he  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  general  Dumerbion  and  his  whole  army.  At  Paris,  in 
1795,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  applause  of  the  convention, 
be  treated  their  commander  in  chief  and  their  commissaries  as 
mere  nullities,  while  he  defended  themselves  against  the  uisurgents. 
So  that  if  he  exceeded  his  instructions  in  the  campaign  of  Monte- 
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notte,  he  had  usurped  command  in  the  insurrection  of  Yendi 
miaire,  in  the  campaign  of  Saorgio,  and  at  the  Jiege  of  Touloi 
On  each  of  ihese  occasions  he  had  overflowed  the  ordinal 
channels  of  duty  with  a  flood  of  courage,  patriotism  and  tilled 
and  on  all  of  them,  an  exuberance  of  public  good  had  sprung  froi 
his  excess  of  authority.  Hitherto  this  prodigality  of  serrice  hi 
been  accepted  by  the  government  as  the  bounty  of  genius;  nc 
were  the  directory  in  the  present  instance  so  unjust  as  to  ado| 
a  new  rule  of  construction,  and  pronounce  hb  conduct  to  be  ll 
encroachment  of  ambition. 

At  this  time,  as  neither  the  settled  animosity  of  factions  nor  tl 
organized  enmity  of  governments,  had  breathed  malignant  ahi 
derson  Bonaparte*s  name,  his  character  and  exploits  commanfc 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  And  having,  as  we  have  aaen»  I 
the  short  space  of  fifteen  days,  shaken  and  upheld  one  kingdoi 
humbled  and  spared  one  monarch,  established  the  subfislaMi 
renovated  the  discipline,  equipped  the  cavalry,  supplied  Che  m 
tillery,  recruited  the  strength,  and  fortified  the  rear  of  his 
he  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lombardy ; 
single  handed,  to  brave  the  utmost  might  of  that  imperial 
whose  hatred  was  destined  to  be  an  instrument  of  his  devatioi 
and  whose  love,  to  be  a  cause  of  his  downfal  (21), 
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Had  it  a(M^o^ded  with  the  personal  disposition  of  Bonaparte  to 
«uort  immoderate  concessions  from  the. king  of  Sardinia,  it 
woald  not  have  suited  his  military  plans.  To  expel  the  Austrians 
from  Italy,  to  revive  the  national  spirit  of  that  country,  and  in- 
terpose its  amity  or  independence  as  a  safeguard  to  the  oft 
endangered  frontier  of  his  own  ;  to  "  bear  to  a  distance  the  glory 
of  the  French  people,"  were  his  great  objects.  Intent  upon  these, 
«pofl  the  insuntaneous  pursuit  of  Beauliou,  the  passage  of  the 
Pd,  and  the  possession  of  Mantua,  he  was  disinclined  to  waste 
oistiine  or  his  strength,  in  wringing  excessive  advantages  from 
»  minor  prince,  whose  destruction  was  not  necessary,  and  whoso 
<lespair,  both  the  position  and  the  history  of  his  country,  proved 
might  be  dangerous. 

Bnt  a  spirit  less  adventurous  anda  temper  less  forbearing,  pro- 
niled  to  some  extent  in  his  army.  While  the  conferences  of 
Cherasco  were  yet  unfinished,  several  of  his  generals  look  occa- 
^  to  suggest,  that  befoie  a  further,  advaifto  into  Italy  was 
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attempted,  it  would  be  prudent  to  complete  the  sabjugatkm  of 
Piedmont.  They  likewise  intimated  a  conviction  that  their  fSorce 
was  not  adequate  to  a  successful  invasion  of  Lombardy ;  an 
enterprise,  to  the  proposal  of  which,  the  soldiers,  though  ebfed 
by  a  succession  of  victories,  listened  with  surprise,  bat  not  with 
enthusiasm. 

These  appearances  of  doubt  and  hesitation  were  too  much  al 
variance  with  Bonaparte's  determined  spirit  and  extensive  views, 
not  to  engage  his  prompt  and  earnest  attention.  Wherefore, 
to  infuse  fresh  ardour  into  his  men,  to  counteract  the  caatious 
opinions  of  his  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eradicate  firoB 
his  army  all  tendency  to  insubordination  and  license,  as  wdl  at 
to  confirm  the  prudent  and  pacific  inclinations  of  the  cabineC  of 
Turin,  he  issued,  the  day  before  the  armistice  was  sigaed,  Che 
following  proclamation.  Its  vivid  style  and  stunolating  topiei* 
the  persuasive  warmth  of  its  exhortations,  the  hahghty  rAb 
mence  of  its  threats,  so  different  from  the  cold  and  technkal 
language  of  other  modern  generals,  will  remind  the  reader  cf 
those  classical  harangues,  by  which,  under  the  same  Italian,  afcj, 
the  Roman  Consuls  are  represented,  to  have  controlled  the  tar- 
bulence  or  exalted  the  courage  of  their  legions. 

*'  Soldiers!  In  fifteen  days  you  have  gained  six  victories,  takes 
twenty  one  stands  of  colours,  fifty  five  pieces  of  artillery,  sevaral .. 
strong  fortresses,  and  conquered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pisdk 
mont ;  you  have  made  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  kiDed 
wounded  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Before  this 
you  contended  for  barren  rocks,  which  thoiigh  illustrated  bj 
your  courage,  were  unprofitable  to  your  country.  Year  aer* 
vices  now  make  you  rivals  of  the  victorious  armies  ofHoBand 
and  the  Rhine.  You  were  destitute  of  every  thing,  bat  yoor 
has  supplied  all  deficiencies.  You  have  won  battles  withovt 
Hon,  passed  rivers  without  bridges,  made  forced  marches 
out  shoes,  bivouacked  without  liquor  and  often  withoat  braaA 
None  but  republican  phalanxes,  soldiers  of  liberty,  could 
endured  what  you  have  undergone.  For  your  fortitude, 
are  due  to  you;  to  you  and  to  her  other  conquering  armies, 
grateful  country  will  owe  her  prosperity ;  and  if,  by  wresliaf  * 
Toulon  from  the  foe,  you  gave  an  earnest  of  the  immortal  cam- 
paign of  1794,  your  recent  exploits  foretell  one  still  more  gkwi- 
ous.    The  two  armies  which  lately  attacked  you  with  so 
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confidence,  fly  a(Frif<hlcd  before  yoa.  The  unprincipled  men 
"*lio  ridiculod  your  distress,  and  secreily  rejoiced  at  ihe  fancied 
triumph  of  your  enemies,  are  now  confounded  and  irpinblingwilh 
fear. 

"But  soldiers  I  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  since  much  remains 
to  be  done,  you  have  as  yet  done  nothing.  Neither  Turin  nor 
Uilan  is  ours ;  and  the  assassins  of  Basseville  still  trample  on  the 
ashes  of  the  conquerors  of  Tarqntn. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  campai{;n,  youwerelotallynnpro- 
1  ided ;  you  are  now  furnished  with  every  thing  you  want ;  for  ji 
number  of  the  enemy's  magazines  have  fallen  into  our  possession, 
and  our  heavy  artillery  la  brought  up,  Vonr  condition  being 
thus  improved,  France  has  a  right  to  expect  from  yon  jp'eat 
UTvices.  Will  you  justify  her  hopes?  The  greatest  obstacles 
10  your  progress  are  already  doubtless  surmounted.  But  yon 
have  still  battles  to  fight,  cities  to  capture,  and  rivers  to  ira- 
Tprae.  Is  there  one  among  you  whose  courage  fails,  who 
would  prefer  returning  lo  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Appon- 
niaes,  (here  to  suffer  Ihe  aggressions  of  a  slavish  soldiery?  No; 
■  tbe  ranks  of  the  victors  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  and 
there  is  not  one  so  spiritless.  You  all  burn  with  a 
re  to  bear  to  a  distance  the  glory  of  the  French  people ;  you 
to  faamble  the  proud  kings,  who  dared  to  threaten  us  with 
u ;  you  are  impatient  to  dictate  a  triumphant  peace  which  shall 
France  for  her  immense  sacrifices ;  and  each  of 
yoB  deaires,  when  returning  to  bis  native  hamlet,  to  be  able  lo 
mj  vkh  a  just  pride,  /  beltmged  to  the  army  wihich  cenqaereA 

w,. 

**  This  conquest,  my  friends  I  promise  you ;  but  there  is  one 
condiliofl  with  which  you  must  swear  to  comply.  It  is  to  respect 
Ae  people  whom  you  deliver  from  bondage,  to  repress  the  hor~ 
lUs  practice  of  pillage,  in  whidi  certain  wretches,  instigated  by 
9m  vaenava,  have  indulged.  Unless  you  abstain  from  this  prac- 
'tiea,  yon  will  be  the  scourge,  not  the  deliverers  of  Italy;  the  re- 
pMeh,  not  the  pride  of  France.  Your  country  will  disown  yon, 
■d  yoy  victories,  your  valour,  your  success,  the  blood  of  your 
Irafaer  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  all  will  be  lost,  even 
yov  boaonr  and  fame.  As  to  myself  and  the  generals  who  enjoy 
fan  confidence,  we  shall  blush  lo  command  men,  without  disci- 
fiae,  witboai self-denial,  wd  who  ackovledge  norif^t save ibat 
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of  tho  Strongest.  But  invested  with  the  aatboriiy  of  the  nalioB, 
and  supported  by  justice  and  law,  I  shall  know  how  to  enfbroe 
respect  for  the  duties  of  humanity,  upon  the  small  number  of  laea 
who  now  tread  them  under  foot.  I  will  not  suiier  your  launb 
to  be  tarnished  by  a  parcel  of  robbers.  I  will  cause  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  in  my  general  orders,  to  be  strictly  put  in 
force.  Pillagers  shall  be  shot  without  mercy  or  exception.  Al- 
ready severil  offenders  have  suffered  death,  and  I  have  observed 
with  satisfaction,  the  zeal  with  which  on  these  occasions,,  de- 
serving soldiers  have  assisted  in  carrying  my  orders  into  eSscL 

**  Inhabitants  of  Italy!  The  French  army  approaches  to  bretk 
your  chains.  The  French  people  are  the  friends  of  all  other 
people;  advance  with  confidence  to  meet  them.  Your  property, 
your  religion,  and  your  customs  shall  be  respected.  We  oudia 
war  as  generous  enemies,  and  are  foes  only  to  the  tyrants  who 
enslave  you  (1)." 

This  spirited  and  judicious  address,  although  it  exerted  .a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  the  license  of  the  troops,  and  at  the 
same  time  excited  their  enthusiasm  to  a  state  of  martial  raptne^ 
failed  to  produce  unanimity  among  the  officers,  whose  rank  or 
intelligence  entitled  them  to  offer  advice  to  the  commander  m 
chief.    Even  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice,  several  of  them 
were  still  disposed  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  SardiiiiM 
monarchy,  before  the  invasion  of  Lombardy  was  hazarded,    bk* 
sbting  on  the  difference  between  a  truce  and  a  peace,  they  ashed. 
**  Will  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advaa- 
tages  already  gained,  by  revolutionizing  Piedmont  and  Genoa* 
before  we  go  farther?    Our  government  which  has  the  right  of 
refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  may  declare  its  will 
in  the  shape  of  an  ultimatum.    Will  it  not  be  imprudent  to  in- 
crease our  distance  from  France  and  to  pass  the  Tidn,  withonl 
being  secure  as  to  our  rear  ?  The  Kings  of  Sardinia,  whose  aDiaaca- 
has  proved  so  useful  to  France  in  previous  wars,  while  thef  ra» 
mained  faithful,  have  inore  than  any  other  potentates,  contribolad* 
to  her  reverses  when  they  changed  their  policy.    At  thb  momeot 
the  cabinet  of  Turin  is  too  well  aware  of  the  dispositioi^  of  tha 
French  government,  to  be  deluded  by  any  hopes  of  our  modera^ 
tion.    The  priests  and  nobles,  whose  influence  predominates  in 
the  court  of  Victor  Amadous,  are  inveterately  hostile  to  oar 
republic.  If  we  advance  into  Lombardy  and  eiqperienoe  a  deiBat» 
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whai  may  we  not  apprehend  from  their  haired  and  vengeance. 
Genoa  oaght  likewise  to  occasion  serious  inquietude;  the  oligarchy 
of  nobles  is  still  absolute  there,  and  however  numerous  the  par- 
tizans  of  France  may  be,  ihey  are  destitute  of  political  influence. 
The  common  people  can  declaim  in  the  streets,  but  with  that 
their  power  ends.  The  nobles  govern,  they  command  the  troops 
and  control  eight  or  ton  thousand  peasants  of  Fontana  Bona  and 
the  other  valleys,  whom  they  can  summon  to  their  aid  at  plea- 
sure. 

Bat  after  all,  if  we  pass  the  Ticin,  where  are  we  to  slopT  Must 
we  go  on  and  cross  the  Adda,  Ihe  OgUo,  the  Mincio,  iho  Adige, 
the  Breota,  the  Piave,  ihe  Tagliamento,  the  Isonzo?  Is  it  wise 
to  leave  so  large  and  ill-disposed  a  population  in  our  rear?  The 
best  way  to  advance  with  speed,  is  to  proceed  with  cauiion ;  to 
create  poinis  of  support  in  the  several  countries  we  may  occupy, 
by  changing  the  governments,  and  putting  power  into  the  hands 
of  persons  whose  principles  and  inlerests  coincide  with  our  own. 
Were  we  to  enter  ihe  Venetian  lerritory,  should  we  not  compel 
thai  republic,  which  has  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  at  her 
disposal,  to  declare  war  against  France?" 

To  these  dissuasive  arguments  Bonaparte  replied.  "  We  ought 
to  take  full  advantage  of  our  victories,  and  not  to  stop  until  we 
oec^>y  the  best  line  of  defence  which  the  country  presenta, 
agiian  the  approaching  inroad  of  the  Auslrians  from  the  Ty- 
rolian  and  Frioulian  mountains.  This  line  is  the  course  of  the 
Adige,  which  covers  the  whole  valley  of  the  Po,  intercepts  from 
tbe  reach  of  German  invasion,  middle  and  lower  Italy,  and  cufs 
(AHaDtna  from  relief.  In  all  probability,  should  we  at  once  gain 
tbe  line  of  the  Adige,  this  fortress  will  fall  into  our  hands,  before 
the  enemy's  army  can  be  in  a  condition  to  succour  it.  It  was 
only  because  Marshal  Villars  overlooked  this  great  feature  in  the 
BBlitary  geography  of  Italy,  that  he  missed  the  principal  object  of 
ihe  war  in  1733.  He  commanded  fifty  thousand  men,  assembled 
ia  ibe  camp  of  Vigevano  in  October,  and  having  no  army  op- 
'  poied  to  him,  he  possessed  the  power  of  moving  in  any  direction 
Ik  pleassd.  He  limited  his  operations  to  placing  his  troops  in 
post)  of  observation  on  the  Oglio  and  on  both  sides  the  Po,  Josing 
tboi  an  opportunity  of  conquest  which  he  could  never  regain. 
For  three  months  afiterwards,  Merci  arrived  with  an  army  under 
tltt  walls  of  Uantna.    In  the  same  manner  Marshal  de  Goigny, 
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io  the  next  campaign,  although  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  soperior 
force,  and  was  victorious  in  two  pitched  battles  (those  of  Parma 
andGuastalla),  failed  to  secure  the  fruits  of  these  great  advantages, 
and  did  nothing  more  than  manosnvre  from  one  side  of  the  Po 
to  the  other.  If  these  generals  had  comprehended  the  topogra- 
phy of  Italy,  Villars  would  have  taken  a  position  jon  the  Adige, 
as  early  as  the  month  of  November ;  and  de  Coigny,  profiting 
by  his  victories,  would  have  marched  directly  thither  with  the 
utmost  speed  (2). 

'*  Once  posted  on  the  Adige,  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  with 
ease  for  aU  the  expenses  of  the  army,  since  the  burthen  wiH  be 
divided  among  a  large  population;  the  inhabitants  of  PiedoMWl, 
Lombardy,  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  the  dntchiee  of 
Parma  and  Modcna. 

**  But  it  seems  to  be  apprehended  that  Venice  will  declare  war 
against  France.  The  best  way  to  prevent  that  inconveoieDoa,  is 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  midst  of  her  states.  She  is  not  pr^ 
pared  against  such  decisive  conduct,  has  not  had  time  to 
troops,  or  to  mature  her  plans;  and  we  ought  to  anticipate 
deliberations.  If  our  army  remains  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ticin,  the  Austrians  will  force  Venice  to  make  common  eanae 
with  them;  or,  influenced  by  party  spirit,  she  will  throw  heraetf 
Into  their  arms.  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  no  longer  to  be  fiaandt 
his  levy  en  masse  is  disbanded;  the  English  will  discontinoe  dMir 
subsidies,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom  are  in  the  woni 
possible  condition.  Whatever  policy  he  may  adopt,  the  malcon- 
tents among  his  subjects  will  increase  in  numbers.  After  the  ei- 
dtemcnt  of  a  feverish  struggle,  the  weakness  of  languor  soooeeda. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  has  not  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  thon- 
sand  regular  troops  remaining,  and  these  disseminated  in  a  number 
of  different  towns  and  garrisons,  will  scarce  suffice  to  maintain 
public  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dissatishction  of  the  oout 
of  Vienna  with  the  cabinet  of  Turin,  will  grow  mbre  and  mote 
violent  every  day.  The  Emperor  will  reproach  the.  King, 
having  abandonned  the  common  cause  upon  the  loss  of  the 
battle.  '  It  was  not  thus,*  he  will  uuntine^y  say, '  the  first  Victor 
Amadcus  conducted  himself  after  the  battle  of  Cassano;  wlun 
Vendome  defeated  Prince  Eugene,  and  hemmed  him  in  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Iseo;  when  three  French  armies  inmded  his 
states,  and  when  Turin  was  all  that  was  left  in  his 
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Notwithstanding  this  degroo  of  adversity,  ho  adhered  firmly  to 
his  itllianci;  with  Austria;  and  the  year  following,  was  rewarded 
for  it  ljy  the  battle  of  Turin ;  a  victory  which  Prince  Eugene 
joined  by  a  march  so  bold,  that  fortune  delighted  to  crown  it 
with  the  greatest  success. 

"  With  respect  to  ihe  oligarchy  of  Genoa,  they  are  far  from 
b^ing  formidable.  An  effeclual  guarantee  against  their  hostility, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  profits  of  their  neutral  commerce. 

"But  a  desire  is  cntertainedby  someof  you,  that  wo  should  pa- 
tronize liberal  opinions  in  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  In  order  to  do 
that,  wfi  must  kindle  civil  war  in  those  states,  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  and  thereby  make  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  excesses  by  which  such  conflicts  are  attended.  On  the  other 
band,  by  taking  ground  on  the  Adige,  we  shall  be  masters  of  all 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy,  and  of  those  of  the  Pope  on  thig 
»ide  the  Appennines;  bo  in  a  position  to  proclaim  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  to  excite  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians  against 
foreign  domination.  There  will  then  be  no  occasion  for  instigating 
dhriaions  among  the  different  classes  of  the  Italian  people ;  nobles, 
commoners,  peasants,  will  all  answer  to  the  call,  and  unite  in  a  ge- 
noal  effort  to  establish  the  independence  of  their  country.  The 
Bicnd  word,  Kaliam,  Ilatiam,  if  proclaimed  at  Milan,  Bologna, 
or  Vemaa,  will  produce  a  magical  effect;  pronounced  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ticin,  the  Italians  will  say,  TFhi/ do  you  not  come  on?" 

As  the  proclamation  had  rekindled  the  ardour  of  the  troops, 
tUa  reasoning,  founded  on  observations  so  sagacious  and  ort- 
giad,  dispelled  the  doubts,  or  at  least  overcame  the  objections, 
of  the  oFBcers.  The  arguments  on  both  sides,  which  are  renar- 
Ubly  appropriate  to  the  persons  (3)  and  occasion  of  the  conf»- 
Koce,  as  they  are  here  transcribed,  were  recapitulated  by  Bo- 
Biparte  at  St.  Helena ;  and  as  his  memory,  which  was  singularly 
THentire,  most  have  frequently  renewed  the  impression  of  sub- 
jects so  interesting  and  important,  we  may  safely  confide  in  th« 
opiBioa  that  they  were  accurately  reproduced  [k).  His  own  dis- 
cotirse  can  hardly  faU  to  attract  particular  attention.  It  shews 
ikat  eren  then,  on  the  threshold  of  his  conquesu,  his  acquaint- 
uts  with  the  military  geography  of  northern  Italy,  was  as  per- 
fect as  if  be  had  already  made  war  in  that  region,  or  as  that 
vhich  ordinal^  generals  are  enabled  to  acquire  of  the  spot  oa 
vhKh  they  eiKainp.    It  exhibits  a  distinction  between  the  art  of 
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fomenting  discord  betwixt  different  orders  of  the  same  people, 
and  the  policy  of  rousing  all  cLisses  to  a  combined  struggle  for 
national  independence;  not  only  noble  and  wise  in  itself,  but  pe- 
culiar to  Bonaparte  as  a  conqueror;  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  interwowcn  with  his  sentiments,  and  gloriously  contrasted 
with  the  practices  of  his  enemies.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable 
for  the  warm  idolatry  of  a  kindred  spirit,  which  shines  oat  in  his 
mention  of  the  groat  exploit  of  Prince  Eugene.  In  the  peculiar 
turn  of  the  expression,  ''  a  march  so  bold  that  fortune  was  de- 
lighted to  crown  it  with  the  greatest  success/'  is  perceptible  the 
emulous  glow  of  that  matchless  enterprise,  which  produced  the 
Egj-ptian  and  Syrian  expeditions,  the  march  of  a  thousand  leagues 
to  Moscow,  and  the  triumphal  return  from  Elba. 

Having  thus  animated  his  army  with  a  spirit  like  his  own,  the 
French  general,  impatient  to  pass  the  second  bulwark  of  Italy,  tad 
to  sweep  from  before  him  his  remaining  antagonist,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  put  his  columns  in  hk>- 
tion.  Orders  were  sent  to  Serrurier  and  Laharpe  to  unite  their 
divisions  at  Tortona ;  Augcreau  was  directed  to  take  post  on  both 
sides  the  Scrivia  at  its  mouth ;  and  Massena  to  march  promptly 
upon  Alexandria.  These  officers  reached  the  points  of  their  re- 
spective destination  without  material  obstruction,  or  delay ;  Mas- 
sena entering  the  town  of  Alexandria,  in  time  to  seize  certaio 
magazines,  which  the  Austrians,  retreating  too  precipitately  lo 
remove  tbcm,  bad  sold  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place.  Bo- 
naparte himself,  passing  through  Acqui  and  Bosca,  established  his 
head  quarters  at  Tortona,  on  the  4th  of  May;  when  the  stipulated 
occupation  of  that  fortress  as  well  as  of  Ceva  andConi,  having  been 
completed,  he  announced  in  general  orders  the  commenoement 
of  the  armistice,  and  directed  the  strict  fulfilment  of  its  conditioiis. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Sardinian  general  having  expressed  a  per- 
sonal solicitude  respecting  some  of  his  officers  who  were  prisoners* 
Bonaparte,  with  that  courtesy  which  befits  a  conqueror,  anticipated 
the  regular  exchange,  and  had  them  at  once  conducted  to  him  (&)• 

Before  his  departure  from  Cherasco,  he  wrote  to  the  directory 
two  letters,  which,  besides  communicating  the  principal  conditions 
of  the  truce  he  had  concluded,  show  how  early  the  vast  designs* 
which  under  their  auspices  he  afterwards  accomplished,  were 
springing  up  in  his  active  and  capacious  mind.  In  the  first,  dated 
the  28ih  of  April  he  says,  '<I  shall  march  tomorrow  against 
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Braulipu,  force  him  across  the  Po,  and  pass  it  immediately' after 
him;  make  myself  master  of  the  whole  of  Lombardy;  and  in  less 
than  n  month,  1  hope  to  be  on  the  TyroUan  mountains,  and  in 
concert  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  carry  the  war  into  Bavaria. 
This  plan  ia  worthy  of  you,  of  the  army,  and  the  destiny  of 
France. "  In  the  second,  written  the  next  day,  he  tells  the  directors, 
"  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  dictate  terms  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. 1  inlreat  you  not  to  forget  the  small  island  of  Si.  Pierre," 
(on  the  southern  coast  of  Sardinia)  "  which  in  the  course  of  events 
may  be  of  more  value  to  us  than  Corsica  and  Sardinia  both  lo- 
geiher."  The  victorious  march  to  the  Simmering,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Tyrolian  provinces,  which  for  want  of  the  reenforce- 
ments  soltciled  in  these  letters,  and  by  reason  of  the  long  and 
nn^ipected  ioaction  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  ho  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  until  the  succeeding  spring,  are  dearly  indicated  in 
thefirsl  extract  (6) ;  as  appears  to  be  in  the  second,  an  expedition 
10  the  east,  by  his  anxiety  to  increase  the  insular  possessions  of 
France  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  provide  a  place  of  refijge  or 
Tefresfamcnt  for  his  armament,  too  inconsiderable  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  so  commodious  for  his  purpose, 
ai  to  be  worth  more  to  France  than  two  of  the  largest  islands  in 
ihit  sea.  This  letter,  in  all  probability,  furnishes  the  earliest 
-anonon  to  the  Egyptian  expedition,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
ibetime;  although  it  would  seem  from  the  expressions,  "lintreat 
yoa  oot  to  forget  the  small  island  of  St.  Pierre,"  that  Bonaparte 
hid  before  suggested  its  military  value  to  the  directors  (7).  Be 
tUs  as  it  may,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  suggestion,  in  the  treaty. 
In  order  that  his  views  and  wishes  might  be  more  fully  ei- 
^ained  to  the  government,  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  Joseph, 
vbo  had  been  with  him  at  the  seige  of  Toulon,  and  had  accom- 
panied him  as  a  volunteer  in  this  campaign  also,  to  return  from 
Cheraaco  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  personally 
viih  the  directors  (8).  But  however  carefully  elucidated  and 
Kalously  impressed  they  may  have  been,  his  plans,  which  even- 
toally,  he  completely  realised,  were  so  far  above  the  conception 
nf  the  leading  minds  of  the  time,  that  they  were  scarcely  enter- 
tained with  decent  notice  by  the  directors,  who  substituted  pro- 
jects of  their  own,  which  on  his  side,  Bonaparte  looked  down  upon 
vithjust  contempt. 
While  transactions  of  negotiation  and  acts  of  courtesy  were 
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passing  between  the  French  and  Sardinian  oommanders^  the  kw^ 
trian  general  was  roused  from  the  torpor  into  which  serere  and 
repeated  defeats  had  depressed  him,  by  the  onweloome  iatel* 
ligence  of  their  result.  His  first  care  was  to  approach '  the  Vo, 
and  to  secure  the  faculty  of  placing  his  army  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  His  next,  which  indicated  both  judgment  and  Tigonr, 
was  to  endeavour,  by  an  unexpected  attack,  to  get  possession  of 
the  Sardinian  forts  of  Tortona,. Alexandria,  andValema,  poinis 
of  a  triangle  resting  on  the  Po,  and  embracing  the  mouths  of  the 
Tanaro,  the  Bormida,  and,  in  a  military  sense,  of  the  Scrivia.  Hit 
detachments  suddenly  appeared  before  the  citadeb  of  Alexandria 
and  Tortona,  but  the  garrisons  were  alert,  and  the  attempts  im- 
successful.  The  garrison  of  Valenza  was  less  vigilant  or  lev 
fortunate ;  the  fort  was  reseized  by  a  party  of  Neapolitan  troopa; 
and  at  this  point  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Hay  the  AnatriaB 
army,  hastily  withdrawing  from  Piedmont,  crossed  the  Po 
double  bridge  of  boats.  Had  these  well-conceived  projects 
successful,  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  French  amy 
would  have  been  seriously  complicated  and  strengthened;  far 
while  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  leave  Beaulieu  established 
in  these  fortresses,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difScnk  !• 
dislodge  him.  But,  (such  is  the  unrelenting  course  of  adversbj), 
the  Austrian  veteran's  partial  success,  instead  of  operating  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  antagonist,  only  contributed,  by  fixing 
own  views  strongly  on  Valenza,  to  render  his  discomfiture 
certain  and  calamitous. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  the  conferences  and  the 
convention  of  Cherasco,  Bonaparte  had  carefully  stipolatad  for 
the  possession  of  Valenza,  until  his  army  should  effect  the  passage 
of  the  Po;  a  condition  which  could  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Beaulieu,  and  to  create  in  his  mind  a  persnasioii  thei 
the  French  would  endeavour  to  cross  the  river  somewhere  ie  tke 
neighbour  hood  of  that  place.  Having  given  this  direction  to  hk 
adversary's  views,  Bonaparte  omitted  the  employment  of  no  mens 
which  seemed  likely  to  confine  them  to  it.  On  the  2nd  of  May  he 
addressed  to  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  remontranee 
against  the  occupation  of  Valenza  by  Beaulieus  Neapolitan  troops; 
reminded  him  of  the  clause  of  the  armistice  relating  to  that  place* 
reciuircd  that  it  should  be  instantly  repossessed  by  the  Sardinians, 
and  offered  a  division  of  his  own  army  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  the 
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operaUon.  At  the  same  timo,  he  ordered  Massena,  who  had 
pusbotl  a  iMrty  of  observatioa  from  Alexandria  to  Valenia,  lo 
wizfl  all  the  boals  wilhia  his  reach  on  llie  Po  and  ihe  Tanaro;  and 
despatched  to  (he  bead  quarters  of  thai  general  an  officer  of 
eneioe«rs,  Yp-iih  directions  lo  conatrucl  flying  bridges  for  the  army, 
Th^se  and  other  measures  of  similar  character  and  tendency, 
show  ibat  Bonaparte,  who  was  already  beginning,  even  in  the 
most  arduous  enterprises,  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  own  judg- 
ment alone,  concealed  his  real  desifjns  From  liis  ofRcers,  the  better 
lumask  them  from  his  adversary;  who  having  succeeded  in  seiz- 
iai;  Valoitca  and  passing  the  Po  under  its  walls,  and  knowing  that 
the  French  bad  no  bridge  equipage,  was  the  more  easily  led  into 
the  train  of  confident  but  erroneous  inferences,  thus  adroitly 
marked  out  for  him. 

While  preparing  to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  his  front,  the 
French  commander  was  not  inattentive  to  ibo  importance  of  secu- 
rit]  in  his  rear,  and  of  maintaining  bis  communications  with 
France  uninterrupted.  Here  too,  the  want  of  adequate  force  he 
W  lo  supply  by  stratagem.  The  civility  of  his  deportment  and  the 
moderation  of  his  proceedings  at  Cherasco,  may  be  supposed  to 
km  Bofleoed  the  regret,  and  soothed  the  animosity  of  the  cabinet 
ofTsrin.  But  he  rightly  judged,  on  this  ocaasion,  that  the  surest 
appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  a  legitimate  king  was  through  his 
kut.  To  produce  a  salutary  impression  of  this  sort  on  Victor 
Anadeos,  a  few  hours  before  his  departure  from  Tortona,  ho 
addresaed  the  following  notification  to  the  Sardmian  general : — 

"  In  coosequence  of  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  the  king  of 
Sardinia  has  concluded  with  the  armies  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy, 
lad  of  the  probability  of  peace,  of  which  I  have  received  iresh 
asMtrances,  I  have  ordered  a  detachment  of  seventeen  thousand 
■m  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  join  the  army  of  Italy.  Nine 
ihouaod  will  pass  by  the  Col  d'Argentiere  to  Coni,  where,  after 
erasing  the  Stura,  they  will  take  the  route  to  my  head  quarters. 
Eif^l  thousand  will  march  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard 
ad  the  valley  of  Aoste,  and  pass  the  Tanaro  at  Alexandria." 

This  large  accession  of  force  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  as 

Bw^tarle  himself  owns,  was  neither  received  nor  expected  ;  for 

althongh  be  had  solicited  reenforcements  of  the  Directory,  his 

if^icatioa  vas  limited  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  it  was  not 

I    uuil  after  the  lapse  of  9  fortnight,  when  the  Po  had  been  passed, 

tout.  10 
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the  Aiutriaitt  beaten,  and  Mikn  mirreiidered,  tl^ 
mann,  whose  attention  was  engaged  by  certain  royalist  new- 
ments  at  Lyons,  and  the  definition  of  territorial  limits  on  the  A^ 
with  the  Scurdinian  commissioners,  detached,  by  order  of  the  gi^- 
yemment,  the  meagre  diyision  of  Vaobois  to  ConL  After  the 
signature  of  peace  with  Sardinia,  this  reenforcement  was  raised  to 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  but  as  oat  of  this  iiudMr 
garrisons  were  to  be  famished  for  the  nomeroos  fiNrts  ceded  ID 
the  French,  Bonaparte's  actiye  force,  exposed  to  contimial  dW- 
nation  in  the  field,  w^  but  slightly  augmented.  It  was  slrielly 
true  howerer  that,  in  the  despatch  of  the  SSth  of  April,  whieb 
reached  head  quarters  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  Directory  gaya 
fresh  reasons  to  belieye  that  they  would  condode  a 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Beaulieu,  meanwhile,  whose  yigilance  was  concentrated  npoa 
Valenza,  and  whose  circumspection  ranged  between  the  BOiilht 
of  the  Sessia  and  the  Ticin,  had  drawn  his  reserye  of  eight  bntttH 
lions  from  Milan,  and  established  his  principal  force  in  a  fofiiledl 
camp  behind  the  Agogna  at  Valeggio.  This  position  00  the  resi 
from  Valenza  to  Payia,  was  within  one  march  of  any  pomt  4m  Iht 
Po,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Sessia  to  that  of  the  TSdn.  At 
mouth  of  the  first  of 'these  rivers  be  stationed  his  adyanca 
the  brave  Illyrian  general  Wukassowich,  and  with  hie 
guard  commanded  by  general  Liptay,  held  the  bridge  at  IMi 
over  the  second ;  and  baying  secured  all  the  boats  or  raft% 
might  be  useful  to  the  French,  he  stood  upon  the  detosivB^ 
solved  not  to  risk  the  advantage  of  hb  ground,  nor  to  pravoke 
the  enterprise  of  his  antagonist,  by  a  forward  moveoieat  er  m 
haiardous  separation  of  his  forces,  as  he  had  ventored  le  da  bf 
his  march  across  the  Appennines  to  Voltri. 

Bonaparte,  aware  of  the  strong  position,  and  persoaded  af 
fixed  design  of  the  Austrian  general,  suddenly  eiecuted  a 
ment  which  rendered  them  completely  unavailing.  As 
outset  of  his  operations,  he  had  seen  his  advance 
by  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  so  now  he  found  hie 
gress  opposed  by  the  broadest  river  of  Italy ;  which,  had  ael  k» 
passage  been  disputed  by  the  Austrian  army,  might  be  aoppenA 
to  have  presented  of  itself  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  inviriaB  if 
a  commander,  who,  like  Bonaparte,  had  neitlMr  a  train 
tons,  nor  boats,  nor  bridge  equipage  of  any  son. 
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difficulties  instead  of  allaying  his  enterprise,  appear  only  to  have 
ioBameri  it ;  for,  Titbout  a  momeolary  fluctuation  of  ihaughl  or 
indecision  of  purpoiie,  he  iriumplied  over  all  the  obstacles  wiiich 
nature  and  accident  and  art  had  thrown  in  his  \say,  and  led  his 
Tingua^rd  into  the  heart  of  Lombardy,  with  as  great  expedition  . 
and  as  little  loss,  as  if  his  march  had  lain  along  a  turnpike  road 
and  through  a  friendly  country. 

His  plan  was,  instead  of  risking  the  bloody  and  desperate  al- 
leiDpt  of  forcing  a  passage  in  Beaulieu's  front,  and  figbtiog  For 
France  a  second  battle  of  Pavia,  to  surprise  a  passage  without  op- 
position in  his  rear  ;  to  cross  the  Po,  (ifty  miles  lower  down,  at 
Placentia ;  by  that  operation,  lo  place  himself  as  near  Milan  as 
his  adversary  was  ;  and  to  turn  the  Austrian  fortified  position, 
u  well  as  the  important  rivers,  the  Sessia  and  the  Ticin,  by  which 
ilvas  covered. 

At  Placentia,  a  large  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  Po, 
having  received  these  and  other  tributaries,  exceeds  five  hundred 
wds  in  breadth,  and  for  the  force  and  volume  of  its  current,  is 
9  river  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  place  selected  for  the  passage 
nas  about  equidistant  from  Tortona  and  Vallcggio ;  so  that, 
should  Beaulieu  discover  or  divine  his  intentions,  Bonaparte,  upon 
reaching  the  ferry  at  Placentia,  might  find  the  enemy  on  ihc  op- 
posite shore  prepared  to  receive  him.  Moreover,  as  the  march 
of  the  French  would  expose  their  left  flank  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distancn  to  an  attack  from  across  the  river,  and  as  Reau- 
Geavas  famished  with  means  of  immediate  transportation,  he 
Bright,  by  a  well  limed  movement,  sever  the  French  column,  and 
•fwpcirer  their  rear  and  front  in  succession.  Il  was  not  only 
■ecessary  lo  prevent  both  these  incidents,  but  so  far  to  outstrip 
^movetnents  and  even  the  apprehensions  of  the  Austrian  ge- 
oenl  as  to  be  able  to  collect  the  materials  of  transportation,  and 
lodlect  the  passage  of  a  great  river  before  opposition  could  be 
Ared,  wbere  even  slight  opposition  might  well  prove  effectual. 
TflMCOtDf^ish  these  objects,  sagacity,  secresy,  celerity,  and  bold- 
"w,  the  great  springs  by  which  the  wonders  of  war  are  achieved, 
t«fe  requisite  and  were  employed  (9). 

tpon  arriving  at  Tortona,  and  while  appearing  lo  enemies  and 
friends  lo  be  preparing  lo  force  his  way  across  the  Po  at  Valenza, 
Bonaparte  had  drawn  around  him,  from  the  several  divisions  of 
^army,  («n  battalions  of  grenadiers,  consisting  altogether  of 
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three  thousand  fire  hundred  men.    This  c       ,  to  whose  inlrspl 

dity  and  ^scipline  was  thus  imparted  the  ard of  enndatioB,  hi 

strengthened  with  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  twenty-foor  pieoes  e 
light  artillery 9  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it  general  Laharpi 
who,  impatient  of  a  fortnight's  restraint  on  the  Belbo,  was  eags 
to  resume  his  station  in  the  van.  A  party  of  five  hundred  greaa 
diersy  and  a  squadron  of  horse  under  Lannes,  formed  the  ad 
yance  of  this  select  body ;  which,  in  order  to  guide  and  aooderal 
the  critical  movement,  Bonaparte  himself  accompanied.  On  th 
afternoon  of  the  6th  of  May,  pursuing  the  Pavia  road  as  lir  a! 
Vogherra,  he  there  turned  swiftly  to  the  right,  «nd  pushed  to 
ward  with  such  rapidity  that  he  reached  the  shore  of  Placeotit  b 
nine  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  Repairing  instantly  to  A 
ferry,  he  superintended  personally  the  embarlmtion  of  the  troop 
It  was  found  that  the  ferry  boat  would  carry  five  hundred  OMi 
or  fifty  horses,  at  a  load,  and  would  make  the  passage  in  half  *ai 
hour.  In  this,  and  on  such  rafts  as  could  be  hastily  constmeiii 
Lannes,  with  his  party  was  instantly  launched  for  the  left  book  0 
the  river,  where  two  squadrons  of  Austrian  hussars,  who 
patroling  in  that  quarter,  drew  ujp  to  oppose  him.  Bat  tint 
officer,  who  was  the  first  man  to  set  foot  in  Lombardy, 
their  opposition,  and  landing  in  the  face  of  it,  attacked  and  db 
persed  them. 

.  On  the  march  from  Tortona,  the  French  general,  whoae 
tion  neither  great  objects  oppressed  nor  small  ones  eladad; 
detached  to  his  left  colonel  Andreossy  and  adjutant 
Frontin,  with  a  troop  of  light  dragoons,  and  w^  -directiona  1 
pass  close  along  the  bank,  and  to  seize  any  boats  they  mi^  Im 
on  the  shore  or  in  the  stream.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  op 
ture  ten  bateaux,  freighted  with  hospital  stores,  and  five 
dred  wounded,  whom,  after  his  passage  of  the  river  atVj 
Wurmser  had  embarked  for  Cremona.  These  boats,  confof 
readily  with  the  current  to  Placentia,  increased  so  nrnsiwaM] 
the  means  of  transportation  which  that  town  afibrded»  tlialy  oi 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  entire  corps  of  Laharpe,  following  di 
movement  of  Lannes,  was  established  in  Lombardy  ;  the  hM 
quarters  of  that  general  being  advanced  as  far  as  Emetri,  half  i 
league  from  the  river,  and  half  way  to  Fombio»  the  first  place  0 
note  in  the  direction  of  Milan. 
The  point  chosen  for  surprising  the  passage  of  the  Po  boini 
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once  unmasked,  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  ven  urged  for- 
ward by  forced  marches  to  gain  ii;  and,  during  ihc  nisht  of  the 
flih,  the  materials  found  at  Placcntia  having  been  induslriously 
used  in  cuostructing  a  floating  bridge,  and  establishing  a  ferry 
higher  up  at  Veralo,  the  whole  army,  without  sustaining  the  loss 
of  J  single  man,  completed  the  passage  of  this  great  river.  This 
operation,  which  was  deemed  at  the  time  a  wonderful  effort  of 
raierprise  and  skill,  must  always  be  regarded,  when  the  means 
rf  success  and  opposition  are  compared,  as  the  accomplishment  of 
ODe  of  the  boldest  undertakings  which  has  yet  been  recorded  in 
niliiary  history,  or  is  likely  lo  occur  in  ihe  exigencies  of  war.  For 
iltbongh,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  limes,  generals  have  often 
tncceeded  by  force,  celerity,  or  stratagem,  in  passing  broad  and 
drfended  rivers,  no  instance  of  such  perfect  success  as  attended 
Bonaparte's  passage  of  the  Po  can  be  pointed  out,  where  on  one 
«fe  the  invader  was  opposed  by  such  great  difficulties  as  he  over- 
cune,  antl,  on  the  other,  the  defender  had  as  numerous  and  im- 
pofing  advantages  as  Iteautieu  possessed.  When  Bonaparte 
inarched  from  Tonona  he  had  not  a  single  ponton,  boat,  plank. 
Of  beam  ;  was  exposed  to  the  observation  of  a  thickly  peopled 
onntry,  and  confronted  by  an  experienced  commander  at  the 
held  of  ao  army  stronger  than  his  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bpaniiea  bad  a  superior  force  of  cavalry  for  the  quick  collection 
of  intelligence,  and  the  rapid  application  of  resistance ;  possessed 
the  means  of  crossing  the  Po  at  will ;  of  attacking  the  Qank  or 
reu  of  the  French ;  and  was  operating  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
[K^mlatioQ  all  the  authorities  of  which  were  in  his  service  (10). 

The  success  of  the  movement  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
Ike  judgment  displayed  in  singling  out  Placentia  for  the  point  of 
iivasion.  Its  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  subjected 
its  BateriaU  for  rafts  and  bridges,  absolutely  to  the  capability  of 
Ihe  French  army,  by  forced  marches,  to  seize  them.  Its  dis< 
iiBGS  from  Beaulieu's  camp  was  great  enough  to  allow  of  the 
pusige  being  commenced  before  he  was  aware  of  its  being  in- 
tended ;  while  it  was  the  only  place  which,  to  these  advantages, 
nailed  that  of  pladng  the  invaders,  so  soon  as  they  entered  Lom- 
bardv,  as  near  its  capital  as  the  Austrians  were ;  an  advantage 
that,  but  for  the  deficiency  of  boats  under  which  the  French 
laboured,  would  have  made  them  masters  of  Milan  before  Be«u-< 
lien  conhl  have  interposed  in  iti  defence.    Had  the  march  been 
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extended  fifteen  miles  farther  to  Greiiioiia»  which  fbce,  it  his 
been  contended,  was  the  true  stratagetical  point  for  ptssing  the 
Po»  the  following  are  some  of  the  inconTeniences  whidi  wodd 
have  ensued:— The  French  columns  would  have  been  longer  ex- 
posed to  a  flank  attack  from  Beaulieu ;  Cremona  being  on  the 
Lombardy  side  of  the  Po,  the  passage  of  the  French  might  have 
been,  if  not  successfully  opposed,  dangerously  retarded  bf  the 
garrison  and  citizens ;  while,  should  the  French  eiBsct  a  paaiaga, 
Ihey  would  have  found  themselves  much  more  distant  than  the 
Austrians  from  Milan,  with  the  Adda,  an  important  river,  oon- 
atituting,  by  the  fortifications  of  Pizzighitone,  Lodi,  and  Crfiwona, 
a  strong  line  of  defence  in  their  way.  As  for  cutting  off  Beanlien*a 
army  firom  Mantua,  that  operation  could  hardly  have  been  tf- 
tempted  with  safety  as  long  as  the  force  of  that  general  was  en- 
tire, and  while  Milan  and  Pavia,  with  the  extensive  fertile  and 
populous  country  lying  between  the  Sessia  and  the  Adda,  >^ 
mained  unaffected  by  active  political  sympathy  with  the  invadfln^ 
and  in  quiet  subjection  to  Austrian  domination  (11). 

Beaulieu,  who  was  not  apprized  of  his  adversary's  eilfinrin 
movement  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  until  the  afkemoon  af 
the  7th,  no  sooner  learned  it  than  he  felt  the  necessity  of  nbnn- 
doning  his  laboured  works  and  fortified  positions  between  the 
Sessia  and  the  Ticin,  as  a  man  who  perceives  the  foundationaaf  his 
house  give  way,  rushes  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  being  buried  in  ita 
ruins.  He  felt  also  the  duty  of  endeavouring,  at  the  coat  of  nnw 
struggles,  perhaps  of  fresh  disasters,  to  cover  Milan,  and  heap 
open  his  communications  with  Mantua.  Though  dispiiiied  bf 
recent  reverses,  this  veteran  commander  exhibited  no  want  of 
energy  or  resolution ;  and,  if  he  resumed  active  operationa  behind 
the  Po  with  less  of  hope  than  he  had  commenced  them  with  be- 
yond the  Appennincs,  he  resumed  them  also  with  less  iifpi  nanny 
tion.  When  executing  his  movement  upon  Yoltri  in  April,  Im 
assured  the  king  of  Sardinia  that  it  was  his  purpose  not  to  mbe 
off  his  boots  before  he  entered  Lyons  (12).  His  orders  now,  lo 
garrison  the  Castle  of  Milan,  alarmed  the  Austrian  Viceroy,  bf 
confessing  a  poignant  fear  that  the  capital  of  Lombardy  was  not 
safe  from  the  French.  Under  the  sudden  change  in  the  eneniy*a 
position  and  in  his  own  plans,  the  rear  division  of  iiis  army  at 
Pavia  was  become  his  front ;  and  Liptay  who  commanded  it,  was 
directed  to  march  with  all  possible  rapidity  on  the  road  to  Pia- 
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Dgfcfuoef  in  order  to  protect  that  fortress,  hold  free  ibe  lower 
route  to  Mantua,  occupy  that  from  Placentia  to  Hilan,  and  defend 
the  passago  of  the  Po,  or  crush  such  of  the  invader's  force  as 
might  haro  succeeded  in  pifeciint;  ii. 

Id  the  eiecution  of  these  orders,  general  Liptay  reached  Font- 
bio  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  proceeded  to  throw  up 
iatreitchiDents  in  his  front,  to  garrison  the  steeples  and  liouses 
with  infootry,  and  lo  occupy,  wiih  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  roads 
which,  issuing  from  the  village  in  various  directions,  traverse 
(he  low  and  level  rice  fields  around  it.  Bonaparte,  on  his  side,  was 
not  less  active  in  moving  towards  him ;  for  sensible  of  the  disad- 
THitage  of  receiving  the  enemy  with  a  broad  river  at  his  back, 
he  advanced  his  parties  as  rapidly  as  they  landed,  so  that,  by 
opcoing  his  distance  from  the  shore,  he  might,  in  case  of  battle, 
iavB  room  for  proper  evolutions.  In  prosecuting  thispurpose,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Fombio,  with  the  principal  part  of  Laharpe's 
ttJTisioD,  in  the  afLernoon  of  the  8th,  and,  lo  complete  it,  ho  doler- 
nioed  on  dislodging  Lipiay  before  Beaulieu  could  come  to  his  aa- 
nsunce.  The  dispositions  required  by  the  form  of  the  village, 
and  the  naUiro  of  the  ground  were  simple,  and  were  spcLtlily 
tdopted.  The  attack  which  was  commenced  at  3  o'clock,  was 
conducted  in  three  columns,  General  Dallemagno  on  the  right, 
LantMse  in  the  centre,  and  Lannes  on  the  left.  Advancing  under 
a  »evero  cannonade,  the  assailants  forced  their  way  into  the 
moeU,  agaiogt  an.  obstinate  resistance  from  the  tro(^  in  the 
haatM,  and  carried  the  village  at  the  point  of  Uie  bayonet.  The 
Awtriaiukist  two  hundred  aiid  fifty  killed  and  vooDded,  as  many 
fiiaomirt,  three  hundred  horses,  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores.  They  fled  for  shelter  to  Piz- 
ligbitone,  where,  having  crossed  the  Adda,  they  raised  the  draw- 
btidges,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves  by  mounting  field 
pieces  on  the  ramparts  ;  for  so  remote  was  this  fortress  from  the 
iheatre  of  Beanlieu's  faix^ed  conqoests  that  it  had  been  left  al- 
■on  entirety  unarmed. 

Wide  attempting  to  cover  th»  retreat,  a  regiment  of  Neapolitan 
korae  in  dialing  the  grenadiers  of  Lannes,  was  repulsed  with 
OTcre  loss.  Tlie  courage  of  that  officer  was  conspicuous  in  the 
•ctkm,  and  bis  activity  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  nniil 
Bight^nand  as  for  asHalleo,  a  village  in  half  cannon  shot  of 
Pinighitone.     Ifore,  Bonaparte,  having  ascertained,  A'om  the 
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prisoners^  that  Beauliea  was  on  his  march  with  the  oorpa  of 
Sebottendorf  and  Rozelmini,  to  support  Liptay,    and  that  the 
divisions  of  Wukasowich  and  Colli  were  pressing  on  to  Milaii 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  that  capital,  and  keeping  free  the  route 
by  Cassano  to  Mantua,  although  the  labours  of  the  day  seemed 
over,  instantly  took  measures  for  profiting  by  the  heedless  ad- 
vance of  his  adversary,  and  for  intercepting  his  lieutenants  from 
Mantua.    Holding  the  brigade  of  Dallemagne  and  the  grenadiers 
of  Lannes  stationary  at  Malleo,  he  caused  Laharpe,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  force,  to  fall  back  for  the  night  to  Codogno,  a  villaga 
at  which  the  roads  from  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Pizzighitone  to  Fonibio» 
unite.    He  conjectured  that  the  Austrian  conunander,  unappriied 
of  Liptay's  defeat,  might  propose  to  encamp,  or  to  quarter  some 
of  his  troops,  at  Codogno ;  and  he  instructed  Laharpe  to  observe 
the  utmost  vigilance,  and  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  Beao- 
lieu^s  security.    He  himself  then  hastened  to  the  bank  of  the  Addn» 
and  sent  parties  up  and  down  the  shore,  with  orders  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  boats  they  could  find;  being  resolved,  if  enm 
eight  or. ten  could  be  collected,  to  establish,  during  the  night,  a 
part  of  Dallcmagne*s  brigade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  - 
thereby  acquire  the  command  of  a  passage  for  a  force  sofBdeBt 
to  act  against  Wukassowich  and  Colli.    In  this  attempt  he  was 
not  successful,  for  the  garrison  of  Pizzighitone,  prompted  bj  the 
defenceless  condition  of  that  fortress,  had  secured  all  the  boila  * 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.    Upon  tUst 
he  determined  to  return  to  Placentia  where  the  grand  operaiioB 
of  passing  the  Po  was  yet  unfinished,  and  where,  arriving  before 
midnight,  he  ordered  Massena  to  advance  with  a  strong 
and  take  up  a  position  in  supporting  distance  of  Laharpe. 
Thus  into  the  last  sixty  hours  had  been  crowded,  by  the 
mitting  vigour  of  the  French  general,  besides  several  miaor 
c)i)orations,  the  march  from  Tortona,  the  preparation  of  boals^ 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  the  passage  of  more  than  twealy 
thousand  men  over  a  great  river,  the  invasion  of  Lombardy»  and 
the  defeat  and  pursuit  of  Liptay ;  an  assemblage  of  perfonn- 
ances,  that  constitute  probably  the  earliest  example  his  historj 
affords,  of  that  indefatigable  personal  activity,  and  that  diln- 
hivo  and  inexhaustible  mental  energy,  of  which,  as  his'  prevKms 
life  had  been  the  earnest,  the  progress  of  his  career  will  be 
found  to  be  the  incessant  and  enlarged  exhibition  (13). 
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Tbe  events  wbich  his  foresight  had  provided  againsl  as  probable 
at  Codogno,  actually  came  to  pass  there ;  but  with  one  consequence 
vfaich  -was  as  unfortunate  as  it  was  unexpected.  Beauheu,  ia 
perfect  ignorance  of  Liptay's  defeat,  and  in  perfect  confidence,  from 
the  breadth  of  the  Po  and  the  want  of  means  for  passing  it,  which 
be  was  aware  prevailed  in  the  French  army,  that  this  great  river 
siill  protected  Lombardy  from  invasion,  was  approaching  in  hasle 
lo  support  his  advanced  division,  and,  late  at  night,  took  up  his 
qiurters  at  Casal  Pusierlengo,  a  league  in  the  rear  of  Fombio, 
and  less  distant  still  from  Codogno.  A  regiment  of  horse  which 
covered  his  right  flank,  direciiog  its  march  tor  the  same  object  to 
Codogno,  fell  unawares  upon  the  chain  of  French  pickets.  Sa- 
inted with  a  sharp  and  sudden  volley,  some  of  the  troopers  retired 
io  alarm,  some  advanced  in  trepidation,  all  in  the  darkness  soon 
disappeared ;  and  although  the  corps  of  Laharpe,  having  been 
forewarned,  was  instantly  under  arms,  the  firing  speedily  sub- 
tided.  Labarpe  himself  mounted  his  horse,  and  led  forward  a 
regiment  of  infantry  lo  the  point  of  alarm,  but  discovering  no 
enemy  he  procet^ded  in  company  with  several  officors  to  the 
aearest  farm-houses,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information 
topecting  the  strength  and  object  of  the  party,  which  had  so  sud- 
deoly  disturbed  and  evaded  his  outguards.  After  performing  a 
OMuiderable  circuit,  and  learning  what  has  been  related  respect- 
■g  thii  part  of  Beaulieu's  force,  about  one  o'clock  in  tbe  moro- 
iig,  be  turned  his  course  towards  his  camp,  but  unhappily  by  a 
md  different  from  the  one  along  which  he  was  observed  to  leave 
iL  His  previous  orders  and  the  recent  alarm,  had  excited  the 
Tigilance  of  his  men  to  a  state  of  the  keenest  alertness.  At  his 
fnt  appearance,  the  centinels  supposed  that  the  enemy,  repelled 
iron  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  was  approaching  another.  They 
fred  on  the  party,  and  with  fatal  precision;  for  their  gallant  ge- 
leral  fell  dead. 

This  brave  officer  was  beloved  and  lamented  by  his  troops,  and 
Meaned  and  regretted  by  his  commander.  In  reporting  big 
telh  to  the  directory,  Bonaparte  evinced  his  feeling,  not  by 
t^My  expressions,  but  by  recommending  with  an  earnestness 
rtich  the  hurry  of  war  and  the  pressure  of  af^irs  could  not  sus- 
pwl  Dor  abate,  the  immediate  promotion  of  the  deceased  general's 
«H>;aDd,  io  recording  the  campaignsof  Italy,  after  describing  La- 
^«'sservice8,--he  thus  eternized  his  name— "General  Labarpe 
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was  an  officer  of  disdnguUhed  merit.  A  grenadier  in  fom  aid 
valour,  he  possetsed  talento  for  oommand ;  and,  althon^  of  aa 
impaiieni  temper,  was  gready  beloved  by  his  troopa.  It  waa  ra* 
anarked  that,  during  the  action  of  FomUo  and  the  whole  evening 
previous  to  his  death,  he  was  preoccupied,  dqected,  BilenC«  and 
absent,  his  faculties  in  some  degree  suspended,  as  if  hia  mind 
oppressed  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fate"  (14). 

Intelligence  of  this  sad  event  was  conveyed  to  Bonaparte 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  of  necessity  detained  ai 
Placentia  himself,  he  instantly  despatched  Berthier  to  take  eharpa 
of  the  advance.  This  officer  found  the  troops,  though  inaleied 
to  order  by  the  care  of  General  Mesnard,  and  reenforced  by  the 
prompt  arrival  of  Lannes  with  two  battalions  of  grenadiera 
Malleo,  disconsolate  for  their  loss.  In  this  temper,  he  led 
against  the  enemy ;  and  having  first  dispersed  the  light 
which  were  hovering  in  front  of  his  own  camp,  assailed 
main  position  at  Casal  Pusterlengo.  The  attack,  in  whick  ihn 
gallantry  of  General  Mesnard  with  the  70th  infanti 
particular  praise,  was  impetuous  and  successful ;  and 
driven  from  his  position  and  yielding  up  his  baggage, 
upon  Lodi,  there  passed  the  Adda,  and  took  up  a  line  on  the 
bank  of  that  river;  his  left  consisting  of  the  remnant  of  liptaj'a 
corps  at  Pizzighitone,  and  his  right  of  the  divisions  whid^ 
ducted  by  Wukassowich  and  Colli,  were  under  orders  to 
the  river  above  him  at  Cassano.  This  line,  defended  by  the 
and  the  several  fortifications  on  its  banks,  he  hoped  to 
and,  after  all  his  reverses,  not  only  to  cover  llantua  bat  to  { 
Milan;  which  capital,  with  an  Austrian  garrison  in  the 
an  Austrian  army  within  a  short  march  of  it,  would  be 
he  trusted,  neither  to  a  hostile  attack,  nor  to  a  popular  ii 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte  having  despatched  the  afbira  wUeilp 
on  the  evening  of  the  action  of  Fombio,  called  him  bndt  to 
centia ;  having  adjusted  the  amount  of  contribution  to  be  h 
on  that  town,  provided  for  the  immediate  passage  of  hb  rear  divi- 
sion across  the  Po,  and  signed  an  armistice  with  the 
sioners  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  hastened  to  rejoin  hia  advance, 
to  resume  the  personal  direction  of  its  movements.  He  arrived 
at  Casal  Pusterlengo,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  mommg  of  tlio  ttik 
and  marched  without  delay  on  the  traces  of  Beanlieo.  Early  in 
the  forenoon,  and  at  some  distance  in  front  of  Lodit  with  the  g*^ 
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oadiers  uDder  Lanni^s,  he  overtook  the  Austrian  rear  guard  com- 
posed of  the  greoadiers  of  Nadasli  and  two  squadrons  of  hussars, 
niih  two  field  pieces;  which  Beaulieu,  that  he  might  gain  time  lo 
withdraw  his  main  body  encumbered  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery, 
across  the  Adda,  had  directed  to  defend  to  the  utmost  the  ap- 
proach to  Lodi.  The  ground  occupied  l>y  this  detachment  was 
found  to  be  so  strong  that  it  was  necessary  to  esecute  several 
maDCBUTres,  before  it  could  be  turned  and  advantageously  at- 
Idcked.  The  onset  of  the  French  was  made  with  that  alacrity  of 
courage,  which  the  presence  of  their  general  and  the  confidence 
of  rtclory,  inspired.  The  defence,  which  was  as  obstinate  as  the 
post  was  important,  was  persisted  in,  until  the  Austrians,  the 
Freoch  battalions  pouring  along  in  succession,  were  nearly  sur- 
roanded.  They  at  last  gave  way,  leaving  their  slain  and  wounded 
with  one  field  piece  on  the  ground ;  and  were  pursued  so  closely 
ioto  Lodi  that  they  could  neither  shut  the  gates,  nor  cross  the 
river,  before  the  French  vanguard  was  in  possession  of  the 
lovn. 

Beaulieu's  main  body,  upon  which  his  routed  rear  guard  retreat- 
ed, consisting  of  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse 
lilh  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  was  drawn  up  behind  fieldworks 
m  tke  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Lodi ; 
lbs  wtillery  in  front  looking  on  the  bridge,  and  the  cavalry  a 
iltle  iritbdrawn  on  the  flanks.  From  this  position,  in  which  he 
Ut  «t  last  safe  and  tmassailable,  the  Austrian  general  directed  a 
lioleat  cannonade  upon  Lodi,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  it  was  oc- 
{^Med  by  the  French  ;  and  expecting  rather  to  dislodge  his  ad- 
nnary  than  to  be  himself  disturbed,  he  declined  destroying  the 
bridge  over  the  Adda,  and  thus  interrupting  his  most  direct  com- 
naicatku  with  Milan.  To  avoid  and  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
tUi  fire,  Bonaparte  sheltered  bis  infantry  and  horse  as  fast  as 
Aey  came  up,  behind  the  rampart  of  the  town,  which  ran  along 
■be  bank  of  the  river,  and,  planting  advantageously  his  own  ar^ 
tffloy,  <^)eoed  a  fire,  which,  though  supported  by  fever  guns, 
m  more  eSiactn&l  than  that  of  the  enemy,  inasmuch  as  he  Au»^ 
ttiina  were  bat  imperfectly  covered  by  their  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  Beaulieu's  ground,  Bonaparte 
vr  at  once  that,  with  men  like  his,  it  was  not  impregnable  {  and 
persevering  io  bis  design  of  intercepting  Wukassowich  and  Colli 
■I  their  retreat  to  MaBtua.  he  resolved,  even  under  the  Austrian 
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ganSy  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adda.  The  attempt  wit 
hazardoasy  but  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  consisted  in  its  danger, 
and  the  only  chance  of  success  in  its  apparent  impossibilitj; 
which  so  long  as  the  bridge  remained  entire,  was  no  more  thai 
apparent.  To  prevent  its  destruction,  he  proceeded  in  peraoB 
and  in  fiill  exposure  to  the  Austrian  artillery,  to  place  two  gms 
in  such  positions  that  their  cross  fire,  which,  assisted  by  Berthier, 
he  himself  tried,  covered  the  further  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
freedom  with  which  he  exposed  himself  while  making  his  duD  aa 
an  artillery  officer,  instrumental  to  his  success  as  theur  general*' 
delighted  the  troops  extremely,  and  was  the  occasion  of  their 
conferring  on  him  that  rank,  which,  in  the  annals  of  the  bhrowe, 
rendered  him  famous,  as  **  The  little  corporal."  Then ,  oonpara- 
tively  at  leisure,  he  made  his  preparations  for  forcing  the  paawga^ 
and  striking  a  final  terror  into  his  adversary ;  ordering  the  artillerf 
officers  to  maintain  their  fire  with  unabated  spirit,  and  diredim 
Massena  to  allow  the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  behind  the 
rampart,  and  had  been  in  constant  exertion  from  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  hasty  breakfast  and  a  short  repose. 

The  force  which  he  had  in  hand  at  Lodi,  was  more  formidable 
in  character  than  in  numbers;  consisting  of  three  brigadeeof 
Massena's  division,  the  grenadier  corps  lately  commanded  bj 
Laharpe,  and  a  reserve  of  light  cavalry  under  general  BeaiUMWt. 
General  Kilmaine,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  horse,  and  gsae- 
ral  Mesnard  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  had  been  detached  in  the 
morning  from  Casal ;  the  first  to  the  left,  for  the  double  porpoae 
of  keeping  free  that  wing  of  the  advance,  and  of  hanging  on  the 
flank  of  the  Austrian  divisions,  in  their  retreat  from  MHaB  to 
Cassano  ;  the  second  to  the  right,  for  security  on  that  side,  and 
with  instructions  to  observe  and  act  against  Liptay  at  PizsigluiOM. 
Serruricr*s  division  having  been  the  last  to  cross  the  Po,  and 
having  been  directed  to  occupy  Pavia,  was  at  some  distance  in 
the  rear ;  while  Augereau's,  which  had  passed  the  nigfat  at 
Borghetto,  was  following  by  the  route  of  Casal,  the  progress  ef 
the  advance.  To  this  general  therefore,  as  additional  force  nd^ 
be  required  at  Lodi,  orders  were  sent  to  expedite  his  march,  and 
to  close  up  with  the  front  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  the  chief  reliance  for  success,  in  his  meditated  under- 
taking, was  on  the  desperate  courage  of  the  troops  to  be  engaged 
in  it,  two  circumstances  enabled  Bonaparte  to  bring  its  iaane,  in 
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some  degree,  within  the  range  of  calculation.  One  of  these  was 
itie  infortnation  of  ihe  inhabilanls  ihal,  at  the  present  Blaf;e  of  the 
water,  ibe  Adda  was  fordable  for  cavalry  at  a  place  half  a  league 
above  the  bridge;  and  another,  his  own  observation^  that  the 
Anslrian  commander,  in  order  to  shelter  !;is  troops  from  the 
('ronch  artillery,  as  the  French  troops  were  sheltered  from  his 
own,  bad  withdrawn  his  mass  of  infantry  and  his  corps  of  horse, 
behind  a  swell  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  a  position  so  much 
in  the  rear,  that  it  placed  them  further  from  the  Austrian  guns 
than  the  French  grenadiers  would  be,  when  prepared  to  rush 
Ktoss  the  bridge.  In  the  first,  he  perceived  an  opportunity  of 
innoj'iDg  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  distracting  his  atteo- 
lion  at  a  critical  moment ;  in  the  second,  the  practicability,  by  a 
sadden  and  impetuous  charge,  of  reaching  his  guns  before  his 
iofontry  could  interpose ;  and  in  both,  the  likelihood  that  his 
own  colamn  of  attack,  would  be  exposed  but  for  an  instant  to 
ihe  enemy's  artillery.  Upon  (he  edge  of  these  sharp  inferencea, 
vtich  few  minds  would  have  had  the  acuteness  to  shape,  or  the 
fimnes9  to  rely  oo,  the  fate  of  this  important  day  was  to  turn. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  men  wore  somewhat 
refreshed,  and  the  immediate  junction  of  Augereau  might  be 
ooDDted  npon,  Bonaparte  gave  orders  to  general  Beaumont,  with 
die  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  to  pass  the  river  at 
Ibe  ford  above,  and  having  gained  a  footing  on  the  opposite  bank, 
to  cannonade  the  right  flank  of  the  Austriana  and,  if  practicable, 
lo  charge  them.  A  colamn  of  attack  four  thousand  strong,  com- 
powd  of  grenadiers,  with  the  second  battalion  of  carabiniers  in 
front  [15],  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Massena  behind  the 
mnpart  of  the  (owu,  with  the  leading  sections  so  close  to  the  gate, 
(hat  by  only  facing  to  the  left  they  could  spring  upon  the  bridge. 
The  time  required  for  the  detour  of  the  cavalry,  Bonaparte  em- 
ployed in  passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  grenadiers,  by  a  few 
eoergetic  expressions,  encouraging  their  zeal  and  rousing  their 
mtrepidity.  Shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  republic,"  reechoed  by  a 
thousand  voices,  welcomed  his  appearance,  and  proclaimed  tJiat 
troops  who  had  turned  the  Alps  and  traversed  the  Po  were  not  to 
be  stopped  by  the  Adda  (16). 

'  The  cannonade  was  continued  with  fury  on  both  sides ;  when 
Ibe  guns  of  Beaumont  being  heard  on  the  left,  and  the  Austrian 
Gte  teenuDg  to  slacken  at  the  sound,  Bonaparte  himself  gave  the 
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word  to  advance.  The  drama  beat  the  diarge,  and  theaaaaOaM% 
issuing  firom  behind  the  wall  like  a  band  of  giants  sprang  firan  tta 
earthy  suddenly  changed  the  face  of  the  eonfiii^  and  qaieUf 
brought  it  to  a  closer  decision.  Fadng  to  the  left,  the  fimaml 
sections  rashed  upon  the  bridge  againat  a  storm  of  fire,  wVA  m 
the  first  onset  was  so  fatal  that  the  head  of  the  oolanHi  raelsd 
under  ito  destruction.  Bonaparte,  aware  that  his  attempi  msl 
prove  iBStantly  successful  or  dreadfully  abortive,  perceived  the 
disorder  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  repaired  it.  He  darted  le 
the  front,  and  seconded  by  Berthier,  Massena,  Dallemagwe,  Car- 
voni,  L4innes,  Dupas,  and  the  commissary  Salicetti,  gave  a 
impulse  to  the  charge ;  and  the  grenadiers  doring  their 
and  quickly  redressing  their  disordered  front,  swept  onward  wkh 
more  determined  valour  and  more  ardent  steps.  The  bridge,  twi 
hundred  yards  long,  was  instantly  cleared.  Dupas  was  the 
officer  across ;  Bonaparte  followed  next  after  Laones.  The 
nadiers  crowding  on  their  leaders,  were  seen,  some  sliding 
the  thnbers  of  the  bridge,  others  leaping  off  into  the  water, 
speeding  up  the  bank  to  close  with  the  enemy.  Displaying  aa 
fridly  as  they  passed,  they  delivered  one  dose  and  deadly  1br% 
ftlling  upon  the  Austrian  artillery  before  it  could  be 
bayonetted  the  gunners,  and  seized  the  pieces.  Then  with  hrj 
they  rushed  upon  the  infantry,  which  neither  in  time  for 
nor  in  spirit  for  revenge,  under  the  conduct  of  Sebotteadorf, 
advancing.  A  struggle  too  fierce  to  be  lasting  ensued.  The 
trians,  discouraged  by  frequent  defeats  and  constant 
were  unnerved  by  this  unexpected  blast  of  death,  and 
was  already  pierced  and  mangled,  when  Augereau  conung  iq>  viA 
his  light  brigade  under  general  Rusca,  led  it  keenly  ii 
and  completed  this  double  victory  which,  at  one  blow, 
strong  line  of  defence  and  routed  a  powerful  army.  Fjart  off 
Beaulien's  force  fled  with  their  general  into  the  Venetiaa 
to  Crema,  part  sought  refnge  ^ith  Uptay  at  PiadghitOM^ 
continued  their  flight  even  to  Cremona.  Beaulieu*B  hussars 
veuring  to  cover  his  retreat,  made  several  charges  which, 
to  the  firmness  of  the  French  infantry,  were  not  suecesafid. 

But  the  marching  and  fighting  of  the  day  had  so  much 
the  victorious  troops,  that,  though  eager  for  ^ory  tbey 
panting  for  breath ;  and  the  pursuit  consequently  was  not  carried 
far  beyond  the  field  of  battle.    The  Austrians  left  on  the  grond 
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nrelve  hondicd  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  possession  oF  the 
RreQch,  one  thousand  prisoners,  six  hundred  horses,  twenty 
pins,  and  several  stands  of  i:olours.  Bonaparte's  loss  but  little 
nceeded  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  such  was  the  ra- 
pidity and  eHeci  of  a  movement  which,  with  the  nicest  calculation 
af  judgment,  seemed  to  combine  the  ecstatic  boldness  of  inspira- 
liOD  (17). 

Tbc  French  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  party  headed 
1^  Berthier  and  Marmont,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Bonaparte's 
Mcort,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  and  received  none  of  the  ge- 
lenirs  praise.  It  was  alleged  that  the  ford  was  found  less  prac- 
ticable, and  the  circuit  more  extensive  than  they  had  been  repre- 
MDted  to  be.  But  the  conduct,  or  rather  the  nullity,  of  this  corps 
u  Lodi,  could  hardly  lessen  the  dissatisfaction  which  Bonaparte 
had  expressed  the  day  before  in  a  letter  to  Carnot.  "  I  will  con- 
lias  to  you  that,  since  the  death  of  Stengel,  I  have  not  a  single 
IfhliDg  man  among  the  superior  officers  of  cavalry.  I  wish  you 
Vould  Bead  me  two  or  three  adjutants  general  who  have  risen  in 
te  cavalry,  possess  a  spark  of  military  fire,  and  are  firmly  re- 
■oWed  never  to  make  skilful  retreats,"  It  was  not  until  the  French 
lud  reached  the  borders  of  the  Mincio,  and,  by  capture  or  con- 
tribalion.  had  furnished  their  troopers  with  heavy  horses ;  nor 
mil  Mural,  being  returned  with  promotion  from  Paris,  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  that  unbounded  courage  which  gave  a 
romantic  splendour  to  the  technical  force  of  his  charges,  that  the 
onslry  of  tbe  army  of  Italy  began  to  prove  worthy  of  their  ge- 
Mnl'a  skill  in  war,  and  to  rival  the  infantry  in  prowess  {18}. 

Hw  conduct  of  the  grenadiers,  of  the  2d  battalion  of  carabiniers 
pvticalarly,  was  above  description  or  praise.  When  Bonaparte 
tailed  for  the  names  of  the  men  who  formed  the  foremost  sec- 
liM  of  the  column,  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  them  ho- 
•oanbly  in  bis  report,  the  names  of  the  whole  battalion  vers 
handed  him.  Lton,  a  sergeant  of  the  32d,  whose  courage  had 
btes  noticed  at  Honteligino  and  Montenotte ;  and  Laforge,  a 
pma^er  of  the  21st,  remarkable  for  strength  and  aaivity,  ap- 
pear bowerer  to  have  been  most  conspicuous.  The  sergeant,  after 
pawDg  the  bridge  in  the  front  section,  led  the  assault  on  the 
Aoslrian  artillery;  the  grenadier  throwing  himself  into  the  enemy's 
iatrrachments,  slew  five  men  with  his  own  hand.  Among  the 
Cnerals,  in  like  msmier,  Berthier  was  judged  to  be  preeminent 
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ia  gallantry.  To  these  circumstanoesy  Bonaparte  made  aDiMiai 
in  his  report.  **  Were  I  to  mention  all  who  distingoislied 
selves,  I  should  be  obliged  to  name  all  the  carabiniers  and 
diers  of  the  light  division,  and  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  iCaK 
But  I  must  not  forget  the  intrepid  Berthier,  who  himselF  aeted  as 
grenadier,  trooper,  and  gunner,  on  this  memorable  day."  Yet, 
however  excellent  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  and  admirable  the 
conduct  of  the  officers,  few  victories  were  ever  in  so  great  a  da» 
gree  the  result  of  the  commanding  generaVs  sagacity  and  valoor 
as  that  of  Lodi.  The  modesty  of  Bonaparte's  report,  in  which 
no  reference  to  his  personal  exertions  appears,  was  as  heroic  as 
his  conduct  in  the  battle  (19). 

Although  the  possession  of  Milan  and  the  submission  of 
bardy  were  consequences  of  the  victory  of  Lodi,  Bonaparte 
disappointed  in  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  he  hoped  to 
by  it.  Wukassowich  and  Colli,  feebly  annoyed  on  their  march 
by  Kilmaine,  had  crossed  the  Adda  without  opposition  at  riatmi^ 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  passed  it  by  force  at  Lodi;  and  b^ 
ing  so  far  on  the  upper  route  by  Brescia  to  Mantua,  were  bejoad 
the  reach  of  interception.  Relinquishing  therefore  further  elhvta 
against  these  generals,  he  determined  to  attack  Piizighitoiie  be* 
fore  it  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  with  that  view : 
ed  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
The  flight  of  a  few  shells,  seconded  by  the  cannonade  of! 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  compelled  the  garrison  of 
hundred  men,  which  Liptay  in  retreating  upon  the  defeat  of  1 
lieu  had  left  behind  him,  to  surrender.  Cremona,  a  mora  a 
tant  place,  opened  its  gates  to  General  Beaumont,  who  after  charg- 
ing successfully  a  body  of  the  fugitives  from  Lodi,  wffmnd 
before  it  with  a  party  of  cavalry. 

From  this  point,  which  was  the  present  limit  of  his  career.  Bo? 
naparte  determined  to  lead  back  his  forces  in  order  to  secure  tha 
country  which  they  had  overrun;  and  turning  his  views  toward 
Milan,  resolved  to  impress  without  delay,  on  that  capital  and 
cities  of  Lombardy,  the  stamp  of  French  authority,  in  the 
of  that  which  his  victories  had  expelled.  This  operation  which 
first  called  into  exercise  his  abilities  for  government,  appears  to. 
have  awakened  the  germs  of  that  high  ambition,  which  maluredl 
by  the  possession  of  great  moral  and  civil  qualities,  placed  him. 
far  above  all  the  other  generals  of  his  age,  and  conducted  him  to_ 
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atpiiere  off  ekfrated  greatness,  which  a  mind,  supported  by  mili- 
tary talents  akme,  and  ambitious  only  of  success  in  war,  can  never 
rewdi.  In  recnrring  to  the  events  of  his  early  life  he  afterwards 
said.  **  Neither  my  successon  the  13th  of  Yendemiaire,  nor  in  the 
campaign  of  Hontenotte,  made  me  believe  myself  a  superior  man. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  that  I  began  to  think,  I 
might  become  a  decisive  actor  on  our  political  theatre.  Then  it 
was,  that  the  first  spark  of  high  ambition  was  kindled  in  my 

Suspending  for  the  moment  his  advance  toward  the  Adige,  he 
thus  disposed  of  his  troops.  The  light  division  lately  commanded 
by  Laharpe  was  distributed  along  the  Adda  from  Como  to  Cas- 
sano;  and  that  of  Serrurier  which  had  been  under  orders  to 
occapj  Pavia,  was  recalled  and  posted  at  Lodi,  Pizzighitone,  and 
Cremona ;  so  as  to  complete  the  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Adda. 
From  this  last  place,  Serrurier  was  to  observe  the  discomfited 
Anstrians,  who  were  reassembling  behind  the  Oglio,  and  the  Hin- 
do.  Augereau  was  directed  to  march  upon  Pavia,  and  to  display 
ID  that  celebrated  city,  which  was  next  to  Milan  itself  in  im- 
portance, one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the  invading  army;  while 
to  Hassena  was  assigned  the  still  more  honorable  duty,  of  receiv- 
ing the  keys  of  the  noble  capital  of  Lombardy.  At  the  head  of 
his  division,  this  distinguished  general  moved  from  Lodi  on  the 

13th  of  Hay. 

The  hostile  forces  being  now  separated,  the  imperialists  collect- 
ing their  shattered  battalions  within  the  Venetian  frontier,  and 
the  republicans  spreading  their  victorious  divisions  over  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  turn  his  attention 
from  the  constant  success  of  the  one,  and  ihe  uniform  defeat  of 
the  other  parly,  to  the  conduct  of  their  respective  commanders. 
He  will  observe  that  while  a  lamp  of  foresight  guided  the  French 
general,  the  Austrian  was  bewildered  in  a  cloud  of  uncertainty. 
Though  active,  courageous,  and  experienced,  Beaulieu  was  as 
distracted  in  his  efforts  as  a  sightless  pugilist,  who  knows  neither 
where  to  aim  nor  to  expect  a  blow;  and  although  operating  in 
the  open  field,  and  in  a  populous  quarter  of  his  own  country,  was 
invariably  subjected  to  the  effect  of  surprise.  The  passage  of  the 
Po,  the  success  of  Fombio,  the  victory  of  Lodi,  operations 
which  constituted  the  leading  acts  of  this  brilliant  section  of  the 
campaign,  were,  each  of  them,  the  result  of  an  attempt,  which  had 

VOL.  I.  ^^ 
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it  been  foreseen  nii(;ht  have  been  frustrated.  Bot  while  Beanliea 
was  guarding  the  Po  at  Valenza,  Bonaparte  had  passed  it  at  Pla- 
ceniia;  while  he  was  preparing  to  support  Liptay  at  Fombio,  that 
general  was  already  defeated ;  and  while  he  felt  himself  nnassail- 
ablc  and  was  meditating  offiensive  operations  at  Ixxii,  he  was 
overthrown  by  a  blow  of  such  quick  and  incalculable  energy, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fear,  withstand,  or  recover  from  it. 

The  confusion  and  dismay  which  these  circumstances  spread 
through  the  Imperial  army,  are  aptly  exemplified  by  the  anecdote 
which  Bonaparte  records  of  an  old  Hungarian  captain,  with  whom, 
among  other  captives,  he  fell  in,  while  making  the  rounds  of  his 
camp,  the  night  after  the  surrender  of  Pizzighitone.  The  prisoner, 
who  did  not  know  to  whom  he  spoke,  being  asked  by  the  general 
what  he  thought  of  the  state  of  the  war,  replied  that  **  NoChing 
could  be  worse,  and  that  it  was  altogether  incomprehensible. 
We  have  to  do'*  he  added  **  with  a  yoimg  general  who  is  at 
one  moment  in  our  front,  at  another  in  our  rear,  and  the  next  on 
our  flanks;  one  knows  not  how  to  take  him.  This  manner  of 
making  war  against  all  rules,  is  insupportable*'  (21^. 

Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  seizing  the  initiative  by  his  bold- 
ness and  maintaining  it  by  his  activity,  divined  the  intentions  of 
his  adversary  on  all  occasions,  and  confounded  them  as  with  the 
overruling  force  of  destiny.  Accordingly,  though  operating  with 
little  more  than  his  vanguard,  he  predominated  irresistibly  in  the 
contest,  defeating  the  corps  which  came  in  his  way,  terrifying 
those  which  kept  out  of  it,  and  in  defiance  of  obstacles  that  seemed 
to  others  insurmountable,  by  an  electric  shock  of  genfais  and  an- 
dacity,  hurling  to  the  ground  the  military  strength  and  political 
power  of  his  once  gigantic  antagonist. 
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Qa  his  rapid  march  from  Tortona;  along  the  right  bank  of  the 

fOp  Bonaparte  was  met  at  his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  Parma 

bf  commissioners  from  the  Duke,  bearing  a  letter  of  intercession 

from  the  Spanish  minister,  and  a  solicitation  from  their  master 

far  peace  and  protection.    This  prince,  an  infant  of  Spain,  had 

been  expected  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  in 

withdrawing  from  the  coalition  and  signing  the  treaty  of  Basle, 

Ae  previous  July.    He  had,  however,  preferred  signalizing  his 

kanUity  to  France,  and  his  attachment  to  her  enemies,  by  refusing 

to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  government,  or  to  concur 

vith  the  head  of  his  house  in  acknowledging  by  a  convention  the 

French  republic.  He  was  therefore  looked  upon  by  the  directory, 

aad,  as  it  would  aj^pear,  admitted  by  himself  to  be,  as  far  as  he 

nsa^taUe  of  piddic  hostility,  an  offonaive  party  to  the  war ; 
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the  Storm  of  which,  after  thundering  in  the  Alps  cind  Appenninos, 
and  swooping  through  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  was  now  threaten- 
ing to  concentrate  its  fury  on  his  little  state.  At  the  appearance 
of  danger,  his  pride,  like  that  of  greater  princes,  shrunk  within 
the  dimensions  of  his  strength ;  and,  claiming  the  mediation  of 
Spain,  he  implored  the  mercy  of  the  French  general.  His  appli- 
cation was  answered  by  Bonaparte  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Parma,  the  Count  Valdeparaiso,  consenting  to  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  and  requiring  that  agents  uf  the  duke,  aatho- 
rised  to  adjust  its  conditions,  should  meet  him  without  delay  at 
Placentia. 

This  forbearance  towards  a  potentate,  exposed  to  summanr 
punishment  both  by  his  insolence  and  feebleness,  was  not  only  in 
<'.onformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  directors,  who  were  nataraDj 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  Si)ain,  but  was  recommended 
by  reasons  of  military  policy.    In  the  actual  crisis  of  the 
paign,  and  the  existing  relations  of  France  with  the  other 
of  Europe,  the  inconsiderable  possessions,  the  parvula  regnm  of 
the  duke  of  Parma,  were  worth  neither  the  time  requisbe  to 
overrun,  nor  the  trouble  necessary  to  govern  them.     A  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  duke,  and  approved  bj 
the  representative  of  his  kinsman  and  protector  the  king  of  Spnin, 
besides  loa<ling  to  a  peace,  and  detaching  from  the    ooalilioo 
anotlier  member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  would  acquire,  for  the 
French  army,  advantages  of  the  greatest  moment,  without 
ring  the  sacrifice  of  time,  or  the  pain  of  extortion.    Under  tl 
considerations,  the  armistice  of  Placentia,  guaranteed  by  the 
ciirrence  of  the  Spanish  envoy,  was  signed  by  Bonaparte  on  the 
9th  of  May,  just  before  his  departure  to  put  himself  a  second 
time  at  the  head  of  his  advance.    The  duke  of  Parma  engaged  to 
send  commissioners  to  Paris,  to  treat  for  peace,  and  in  the  metn 
time  to  pay  a  military  contribution  of  two  millions  of  francs;  lo 
furnish,  for  the  French  army,  seventeen  hundred  horses,  twdre 
hundred  for  draught,  four  hundred  for  cavalry,  and  one  ban- 
dred  for  the  saddle,  all  suitably  harnessed  and  equipped.    Hs 
further  contracted  to  supply,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days,  two 
thousand  quintals  of  wheat,  five  thousand  of  oats,  and  two  thon- 
sand  bullocks.    But  a  more  interesting  sacrifice,  to  which  he  now 
consented  tor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  those  immunities  o^ 
neutrality  that  hitherto  he  had  disdained  to  accept,  was  embraced 
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n  dM  CmmIi  ttPCide  of  the  aiinulioe»  wbkh  itipiilifad  ftxr  the 
daiiwjpt  dM  dMioe  of  the  Frrach  fleaenl,  of  twenty  of  the 
JMrt  piirthigi  eaetiag  » the  datchy  (1), 

Bis/vaelheirettaiie,  atleiH  in  the  Ustory  of  modem  wir, 
ihiA  AeyradneiioaB  of  the  Am  arte/irere  introdooed  into  tto 
vMtee  of  hostile  itetee,  at  eqnifaleocs  fbr  the  conoeeiBon  of 
pMDBb  or  wibeiitntee  tot  the  qpcAs  of  oonqnesc  The  meamire, 
Ihopi^  liMtioiied  by  tke  direetory,  origiuted  with  BoDapine» 
Mi  kat  n  grace  and  refiaeoMot  to  liii  warfture,  wfaidi  reflebtug 
tamn^m  thoKraacli  anna»  hanponiaed  the rndenees of  niiitary 
widi  die  iofter.  Tories  of  taate  and  imaginatiott;  The 
other  coaqaorora  for  the  masterpieces  of  art^  had  been 
ilMMn  bf  sabng  with  aTidity,  ov  leaTing  with  indiiwenoe,  snch 
j^pdmena  na  the  dienoe  of  war  placed  within*  thehr  reach.  The 
ini  off  vidory  had  tnuttferred  from  Corinth  to  Constantinople, 
|||tbonee  to  Yenioe,  the  fiunoos  horses  of  bronae.  In  later 
4t^i^  Beederick  the  great,  thoogh  twice  in  military  poesemion 
4if|Kniden,  left  nntrached  and  ahnost  nimoticed  the  otjeets  od- 
kiMd  ki  An  royal  gaBery.  The  livelier  synqmdiy  of  Boneparte 
far  dm  elbrts  of  genius,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  to  dese- 
crate or  neglect  its  creations.  What  had  hitherto  been  subjects 
of  mffitary  rapine,  princely  exchange,  selfish  display,  or  private 
aoqnisition,  he  elevated  into  considerations  of  national  compact 
and  means  of  public  relief  and  refinement,  receiving,  as  compen- 
sation for  territory  which  he  might  have  occupied,  and  treasure 
which  he  could  have  exacted,  a  small  selection  of  Italian  paintings. 
This  proceeding,  which  evinced  equal  respect  for  talent  and  hu- 
Banby,  and  opened  a  higher  sphere  of  glory  for  the  arts,  made 
the  magic  of  Correggio's  pencil,  turn  aside  from  his  country  the 
rara^s  of  war  (2). 

bi  order  to  make  the  choice  with  proper  care  and  judgment, 
lonaparte  had  requested  the  French  minister  at  Genoa,  as  early 
tt  the  1st  of  May,  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  the  most  admired 
f«iif''*g«  and  statues  to  be  found  ia  MUan,  Parma,  Placentia, 
Modena,  and  Bologna;  and,  after  notifying  the  directory  of  his  in- 
tonion  to  require  from  the  Duke  of  Parma  a  heavy  contribution, 
is  ponishment  of  his  obstinate  adhesion  to  the  coalition  against 
fnaod,  had  requested  them  to  send  to  his  headquarters  three 
or  fear  connoisseurs,  who  might  designate  such  objects  as  were 
teit  worth  the  expense  of  conveyance  to  Paris,  and  the  honour 
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of  a  place  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.    Bat  the  rapidity  oF  bis 
conquests,  outstripping  the  expedition  of  his  correspondence  and 
the  measures  of  the  directory,  in  executing  the  comrention  with 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  he  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  general 
Gervoni,  who  appears,  from  his  letters,  to  have  executed  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  with  modesty  and  intelligence.    By  the  seal  of 
this  officer,  the  St.  Jerome  of  Correggio,  the  chef-d^ornvre  of  that 
artist,  was  sent  off  to  Tortona  on  the  route  to  Paris,  as  early 
as  the  18th  of  May.    The  bigotry  of  the  duke,  who,  althongh 
he  was  an  Hive  of  Condillac,  lived  surrounded  by  monks,  and 
buried  in  superstitious  observances  in  the  castle  of  Colomo, 
rendered  him  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  saint  than  of 
the  painting,  and  he  offered  to  redeem  his  image  at  the  price  of 
two  millions  of  francs.    As  this  sum  would  be  likely  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  army  agents,  they  were  pleased  at  ike 
liberality  of  the  offer,  and  urged  the  general  to  accept  it.    Hb 
reply,  which  shews  that  patriotism  and  glory,  the  incentives  of 
his  vigour  in  war,  were  the  motives  of  his  moderation  in  peace, 
was  in  these  unprophetic  words  **  The  two  millions,  if  aooeplfld, 
would  soon  be  gone,  while  the  great  work  of  Correggio  wOl  be 
the  ornament  of  Paris  for  ages,  and  the  parent  of  masterpieoes 
like  itself." 

The  language  of  his  letter  communicating  a  copy  of  the  arsris- 
tice  which  he  had  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  remarkable 
as  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  Paris,  at 
the  time  a  consciousness  of  his  vast  capacity  first  actuated  him, 
and  the  influence  of  its  force  was  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  FVaace. 
That  indifference  for  the  Christian  religion,  which,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  writings  of  philosophers,  the  corruption  of  thedergy,  and 
the  fury  of  the  revolution,  prevailed  among  the  French  people, 
was  supposed  to  bo  faithfully  represented  by  a  majority  of  the 
directors;  while,  in  the  person  of  one  of  them,  was  a  chief  of  the 
Throphilanthropists,  a  deistical  sect  who,  renouncing  the  doctrine 
of  revelation  altogether,  substituted,  for  the  worship  of  Jesa&and 
the  invocation  of  saints,  hymns  to  the  supreme  being,  and  aoags 
of  praise  to  the  virtues,  dancing  at  this  complexion  of  the  go- 
vernment, Bonaparte,  when  informing  the  directors  that  he  wu 
about  to  send  them  the  St.  Jerome  of  Correggio,  observed  with 
a  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  reproach,  '*I  confess  the  saint 
chooses  an  unlucky  time  for  visiting  Paris;  but  I  hope  you  wiD 
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gnuit  bim  the  honours  of  the  Mufleum.*'  A  respect  for  religion, 
and  a  preference  for  that  in  which  he  was  born,  early  impkinted 
in  his  mind,  never  altogether  deserted  him ;  and,  though  faintly 
intimated  on  this  occasion,  soon  began  to  impress  itself  on  his 
public  conduct,  and  eventually  determined  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant measures  (3} . 

In  Milan,  where  the  population  and  authorities  were  different 
in  origin,  and  opposed  in  interest,  the  repeated  success  and  rapid 
advance  of  the  French  army  had  excited  conflicting  sentiments. 
Bope  animated  the  citizens,   who  sympathizing  in  the  popular 
principles  of  the  French  revolution  and  submitting  painfully  to 
Anstrian  domination,  foresaw,  in  the  triumph  of  the  republican 
arms,  the  downfolt  of  that  sway  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them. 
Fear  actuated  the  court,  who,  conscious  that  their  power  and  pri- 
vilegea  had  been  carved  out  of  the  national  feeling  and  civil  rights 
of  their  auligects,  felt  that  the  shock  which  should  weaken  their 
^aap  for  a  moment,  might  restore  their  prey  to  liberty  for  ever. 
In  this  extremity  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who,  as  viceroy  of  his 
■qihew  the  Emperor,  governed  the  Uilanese,  instead  of  joining 
B^ulieu,  or  meeting  Bonaparte  in  the  JBeld,  repaired  to  the 
churches,  and  fatigued  heaven  with  processions,  penitence,  and 
prayer.    From  the  awful  ceremonies  of  mass  and  the  sacrament, 
he  descended,  as  the  front  of  danger  approached,  to  the  humbler 
forms  of  supplication  and  charity,  offering,  in  his  trepidation,  re- 
lief to  others,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  help  for  himself.    Alms 
were  bestowed  by  the  court,  and  collected  in  the  churches,  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  slain  in  battle ;  and,  a  more 
doubtful  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  the  reliques  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs were  carried  in  procession,  with  lights  and  incense  burning 
through  the  streets.    But  the  arm  of  Beaulieu  was  not  strength- 
ened, nor  the  progress  of  his  conqueror  impeded,  by  virtue  of 
these  pious  importunities,  and  the  Archduke,  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  action  at  Fombio,  had  recourse  to  a  less  devout 
and  precarious  method  of  safety.    About  noon  on  the  Oth,  accom- 
panied by  the  Archduchess  and  the  officers  of  his  court,  he  left 
Milan  for  Venice,  shedding  womanish  tears  at  parting  from 
princely  possessions,  which,  as  force  had  given  them,  force  was  now 
snatching  away.    The  people  who  assembled  to  witness  his  depar- 
ture, testified  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  as  the  royal  fugitives  made 
their  way  through  the  streets.    From  a  sense  of  decency,  they  dc- 
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dined  displaying  the  first  sentiment;  and  from  a  sense  of  indepen- 
dence,  affecting  the  last  (4). 

Shortly  after  this  practical  abdication  took  piaoe»  manifSMatiois 
of  popular  feeling  indicated  a  general  disposition  in  Milan  to  re- 
ceive the  French  as  friends  and  deliverers.  A  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted  in  tlie  public  square ;  tricolored  cockades,  which  were  al 
first  assumed  timidly  and  rarely,  soon  appeared  in  sueb  nambers, 
that  a  spectator  observed  'Uhey  must  have  sprung  ap  from  the 
earth  or  rained  down  from  the  heavens."  A  national  gnard,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  nobles  and  high  functionaries  eager- 
ly enrolled  themselves  with  mechanics  and  labourers,  was  foroied 
under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  authorities.  The  Austrian  eagfep 
that  double  headed  emblem  of  ceaseless  rapacity  and  lethargic 
strength,  was  removed  from  the  doors  of  the  public  buildings;  aad, 
on  the  portals  of  the  Archducal  palace  was  written  **  House  to  let; 
apply  for  the  keys  to  the  French  commissary  Salicetti."  In 
cil  composed  of  the  corporate  officers,  and  other  prominent 
sons,  it  was  determined  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  victoriiMS 
general  by  approaching  him  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  friendaliilp^ 
and  to  submit  to  his  clemency  themselves  and  thdr  capital. 

Accordingly  a  deputation  of  citizens,  headed  by  Count  MeU,  a 
nobleman  greatly  respected  for  his  patriotism  and  talents,  pm* 
ceeded  to  Lodi,  and  presenting  to  Bonaparte  the  keys  of  Mi- 
lan, demanded  his  protection.  They  were  favourably  received^ 
and  the  assurance  was  repeated  to  them  that  the  war  which  was 
waged  against  Austria,  was  not  designed  to  injure  or  oliBiid  the 
people  of  Italy.  As  the  roads  were  already  infested  by  baodittit 
composed  of  deserters  and  stragglers  from  Beaulieu's  amy,  the 
deputies,  upon  taking  their  leave,  were  furnished  with 
of  French  cavalry.  On  the  Ikh,  Hassena  took  military 
sion  of  Milan,  and,  after  quartering  his  troops  within  and 
the  walls,  proceeded  to  blockade  the  citadel.  The  next  day, 
naparte  himself  made  his  public  entry. 

As  this  was  a  prelude  to  the  series  of  similar  and  greater 
which  awaited  him,  its  details  may  deserve  to  be  recorded  la  tte 
language  which  was  employed  to  describe  it  at  the  time.  '< 
entry  of  General  Bonaparte  into  this  city  has  been  a  brilliant 
taclc.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Roman  gate,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
national  guards,  who  presented  arms  before  him.  The  offioera 
of  the  cori)oration,  and  a  number  of  the  nobility  rode  oat  in  ooat 
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ifripag»tirfliBt;  Uii  ind.  It  dM  nddat  of  m  iniiMiite  iuid  ^ 
flmdiBg  luhilile^  prid  him  reitaratod  ooapHoMBts.  A  Strang 
drtidflMM6f  JBJiitfy  mrdidd  b6fof6  Ufli ;  ho  ifts  ivrromidod 
hy > ff—rd of hmiri ; mi  foOoiredbjra  long  trani  oF ooodies ; 
abodyofiheiiatioiialgiiard  of  MOanctoringtheproec^^  In 
%  the  gmiend  proceeded  to  the  archdncal  palace,  where 
were  eatabliahed.  The  bands  of  nnuic  of  the  French 
ef  the  national  gnard  ct  Milan,  by  tarns,  performed 
spBphonies.  A  dmner  of  two  hundred  oorers  was 
hi  the  palace,  in  the  sqnare  before  whidi,  a  tree  of 
planted;  while  crowds  of  dtiiens  expressed  thdr  eo- 
in  shoots  of  **  Liberty  for  eesr,  Long  live  the  Repub^ 

to  finish  the  expulsion  of  the  Anstrians  firom  Italy,  or 
so  oitabHsh  his  army  on  the  line  of  the  Adige,  Bonaparte 
'  ersD  the  pleasures  of  a  maiden  triumph  to  dlure 
the  slightest  remission  of  activity,  but  set  about  orga^ 
a  |M0fisional  goremment  for  Lombardy,  with  the  same 
and  yigour  which  he  had  exhibited  in  conducting  its 
A  spirit  of  internal  order  and  national  independence, 
on  this,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  the  leading  object  of 
to  instil ;  and  the  principal  difficulty  with  which  he  had 
consisted  in  reconciling  its  promotion  with  the  exaction 
of  ienvy  contributions,  and  with  the  firm  establishment  of  French 


Bnder  the  imperial  sway,  the  seven  provinces  into  which  Lom- 
Imnif  was  divided,  were  allowed  to  send  deputies  to  a  general 
in  Milan ;  where,  superintended  by  the  viceroy  and  a  resi- 
from  Vienna,  they  exercised,  in  a  limited  degree,  the 
ijt  government.  This  institution,  with  authority  less  con- 
and  d^)endent,  was  suffered  to  subsist,  and  under  the 
of  Count  Melzi,  to  conduct  the  general  administration 
A  national  guard,  officered  by  persons  imbued  with 
for  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  and  disponed  to  ac^ 
io  the  protection  of  France,  was  organized  in  all  the  chief 
That  of  Milan  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Serbelloni, 
a  nsMiinin  of  great  wealth  and  popular  manners,  who,  with  tlie 
officers,  both  civil  and  military,  in  the  capital,  took  the 
of  allegiance  to  the  French  General.  The  magistrates  of 
and  of  rural  distrfcts  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
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continued  in  office*  their  commissions  being  renewed  by  the  pro- 
visional (yovemment.  Green*  white*  and  red  were  adopted  u 
the  national  colours ;  and  a  general  impulse  toward  the  ftmndatioB 
of  free  institutions  was  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  and  eoeos' 
ra{;od  by  tlieir  deliverers. 

But  the  instructions  of  the  government*  as  well  as  the  waots  of 
the  army  and  the  promises  of  the  general*  required  the  adoption 
of  measures  tending  directly  to  counteract  the  propagation  of 
Italian  patriotism*  and  the  establishment  of  French  ascendancy. 
To  his  soldiers*  starving  with  hunger  and  cold  in  the  Alps, 
parte  had  promised  the  wealth  and  abundance  of  fertile  proi 
and  populous  towns.    These  were  now  in  his  power ;  and  oonid 
he  have  hesitated  to  reward  the  courage  and  exertions  which 
enabled  him  to  subdue  them,  out  of  tenderness  for  the  fSeelags 
and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants*  the  instructions  of  the  direelory 
would  have  overborne  all  his  scruples.    In  their  despatch  of  the 
7th  of  May*  they  said  '*  It  is  the  Milanese  particularly  which  yen 
are  not  to  spare.    Raise  contributions  there  in  money  inslaM|yt 
during  the  existence  of  the  terror  which  the  first  approach  of  < 
armies  will  inspire." 

Under  the  necessity  imposed  by  this  state  of  things* 
caused  seals  to  be  placed  on  the  doors  of  the  public  treaaory , 
issued  a  decree  requiring  that  the  funds  of  every  descriptionbeloa^ 
ing  to  the  viceroy*  instead  of  being  returned  tothecomnramtyfteni 
which  they  had  been  extorted*  should  be  paid  into  the  Fwmtk 
military  chest.  On  the  19th  of  May  a  prodiuouition  appeared  with 
his  name  and  that  of  Salicetti  affixed  to  it*  calling  on  the  ii 
tants  of  Lombardy,  by  arguments  studiously  addressed  10 
feelings  of  patriotism  and  sense  of  justice*  to  prove  thai  dwj 
served  independence,  by  doing  something  to  secure  it ;  to 
common  cause  with  the  French  general  in  driving  the  Ai 
out  of  Italy*  and*  in  the  advancement  of  that  object*  to 
contribution  of  twenty  millions  of  francs,  for  the  pay  and 
of  the  army ;  which*  far  from  the  frontiers  of  France*  b 
represented*  was  fighting  for  the  deliverance  of  Lombardy 
oppression.  The  burthen  thus  imposed  was  described  lo  be  ■ 
sid«rablc  when  compared  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  ' 
country  ;  while*  to  alleviate  its  inconvenience*  the  chnrdi  plal%  ^ 
the  funds  in  the  city  treasury,  and  those  in  the  Moat  de  PiM^.^ 
were  directed  to  be  received  as  paru  of  it.    It  was  moreover  ik  ^ 
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y/UftA  ladk^mfm^i  lirtJitniMitB,  to eoBgeihm  wrn  iraUri  la  tli» 
•fiKf  off  Mtfm  dliMM,  md  iti  disiraMitkai  ombs  the  Mvinl 
|Mf Iwwini  wgrined  by  Ae  •cde  of  apporttoiiMunt,  aocofdiit 
tarwiich,  Ae  iMIwie  lo  Autrit  hiMl  hetttoftwro  ben  ouulj 

tlKNi^  fnlly  Jvstillod  by  thelawi  of  war,  tf  the 
iraro ragarded  as  enomies  (7)i  and  by  te  priBoi|ika  eff 
oqaky»  tt  admowledfed  as  fneads,  irat  off  a  iHMro  but  too  woV 
frioriatod  10  fenarato  popular  disaflBctioo.  Batthe^rilbaogaa 
Mainiiiibla  aa  ft  iras  palpable  and  graat,  aD  thai  Boaaparto 
do  waa  to  eodaaToar  ij  earo,  ooodUatioa,  jostioa,  and 
r,  to  Ugbteii  its  prearare^  and  obriato  ita  recttrronoa> 
artidesin  kind  were  made  rooeifablo  fktnn  the  eo»« 
at  a  Mr  yahmtion ;  the  amy  agenta  were  aabjectedlo 
aooomtability  for  the  doe  iqpplication  of  fiindaplaoed 
hittda  I  and  the  ralea  of  diacipKne  were  enfiaceed  aipoD 
l#Mika,  wfth  redonbled  energy  and  more  TtgDant  eaacmeaa^ 
WltKaMral  Mnaelf  aet  an  eiampie,  whieb^  while  ft  aopporied 
Ae  apirtt  of  his  orders,  commanded  the  respect  if  not  the  enni- 
ktkm  of  his  officers.  Neither  the  allurements  of  beauty,  nor 
Aaiamptations  of  gold,  were  sufficient  to  surprise  his  discretion 
•r  lavfail  over  his  integrity.  The  lovely  Grassini,  who  aspired 
aa  arfidae  the  victor  of  Lodi,  complained  of  a  continence,  which 
lbeM(^ect  of  her  various  andyet  virgin  charms,  proved  to  be  more 
Whtible  than  that  of  Scipio ;  and  Salicetti,  who  in  order  to  atone 
iar  former  persecution,  oflfiered  the  instrumentality  of  his  friend* 
tUp  at  the  expense  of  the  fairness  of  his  character,  found  Bona- 
parte as  invincible  against  weapons  of  silver  as  weapons  of  steel, 
fclirlng  the  general's  cabinet,  this  representative  of  the  direc- 
aary,  who  was  invested  with  the  power  of  official  absolution,  said, 
^  Ae  brother  of  the  dulce  of  Modena  is  here,  with  four  millions 
nP francs  in  cash.  He  is  come,  on  the  part  of  the  dulce,  to  beg 
your  acceptance  of  this  sum,  and  I,  who  Icnow  the  afliairs  of  your 
feadiy,  come  to  advise  it.  Neither  the  directory  nor  the  councils 
^■1  ever  reward  your  services.  This  money  is  yours  — talce  it 
wiftoot  scruple  and  without  noise.  The  contribution  of  the  duke 
^Mi  be  lessened  in  proportion,  and  he  will  be  too  happy  in  having 
aeqnired  a  protector."  '*  I  thanlt  you,**  coldly  replied  Bona- 
parte, **  but  I  am  not  going,  for  the  sake  of  money,  to  put  myself 
h  die  power  of  the  Duke  of  Modena.  I  prefer  remaining  free"  (8) . 
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He  appears  to  have  been  altogether  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
property  or  wealth,  and  spurned  the  proposal  of  Salicetti,  prdbt- 
biy,  without  an  effort.  In  regard  to  the  approaches  of  benvty, 
his  more  than  classical  fortitude  was  no  doubt  assisted  by  Us 
conjugal  love  ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Carnot,  written  about  this  time, 
he  said,  **  I  owe  you  particular  thanks  for  the  attention  yon  have 
been  good  enough  to  pay  to  my  wife.  I  recommend  her  to  yon ; 
she  is  a  sincere  patriot,  and  I  love  her  to  distraction*'  (9). 

Soon  after  his  entrance  into  Hilan,  Bonaparte  whose  love  lor 
true  glory  made  him  admire  every  species  of  merit,  adreseed  a 
letter  of  compliment  and  kindness  to  the  celebrated 
Oriani.  "  The  sciences/'  he  wrote,  **  which  ennoble  the  hi 
mind,  the  arts  that  embellish  life  and  trasmit  great  actions  to 
terity,  deserve  to  be  honoured  in  an  especial  manner  by  free  go- 
vernments." Thus  encouraged,  the  modest  astronomer  wailed 
on  the  general  at  his  headquarters  in  the  viceregal  palace,  where 
an  interview  took  place,  which,  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
naparte  thus  described  *'I  saw  at  Milan  the  famous  asti 
Oriani.  The  first  time  he  came  to  see  me,  he  was  so  much 
fused  that  he  could  not  answer  my  questions.  At  length, 
vering  himself,  he  said.  *  Pardon  me ;  but  this  is  the  flrat 
I  ever  entered  these  apartments,  and  my  eyes  are  unaocosUHMd  to 
such  magnificence.'  He  appeared  altogether  unconsdoas  that  m 
these  few  words,  he  conveyed  a  severe  reflection  on  the 
ment  of  the  archduke.  I  instantly  had  his  appointments  paid 
to  him,  and  hastened  to  encourage  him  by  all  proper 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  infirmity  of  man,  thai  eyt 
customed  to  survey  the  splendors  of  the  firmament,  ahonU  be 
dazzled  by  the  decorations  of  a  princely  saloon.  But,  in  tUs  in- 
stance probably,  the  fame  and  presence  of  the  young  conqMror 
shed  upon  the  material  ornaments  around  him,  a  moral  Ivslnb 
to  which  the  faculties  of  the  philosopher  were  not  hahitnaieJ, 
and  before  which  they  for  a  moment  shrunk. 

In  the  same  spirit  was  the  letter  that  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  inviting  them  to  umu% 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  university  of  Pavia,  who  had 
fled  at  the  approach  of  Augereau*s  division,  of  his  fanmr  aad 
protection ;  and  of  his  desire  that  they  should  return  to  Pavfaiy 
and  renew  their  labours  of  instruction  and  study :  "  It  is  my  d^ 
sire,  gentlemen,  that  the  university  of  Pavia,  justly  celebrated  on 
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many  accounts,  should  resume  the  course  of  Us  studies.  Make 
known  then  to  the  learned  professors  nnd  numerous  studonis  of 
ihnt  iusiitution,  that  I  invite  ihem  lo  repair  immediately  lo  i'avia, 
and  10  propose  to  me  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  likely  to 
fpre  i;reii(er  activity  and  a  more  brilliant  existence  to  their  famous 
universiiy"  (tO). 

With  riews  not  less  tibenil  and  enlightened,  Carnot,  in  an  offi- 
cial despatch  of  the  16lh  of  May,  had  recommended  the  bestowal 
of  favour  and  distinction  on  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  "Tho 
French  people,"  said  this  republicao  statesman,  "  aitacli  greater 
T&luv  to  the  acquisition,  as  a  fellow  citizen,  of  a  profound  maihe- 
maiiciau,  a  celebrated  painter,  or  a  distinguished  man  of  what- 
ever profession,  than  lo  the  conquest  of  a  rich  and  populous 
dty."  Bui,  before  this  despatch  reached  Bonaparte,  he  had  spon- 
UMHHuly  accomplished  its  object. 

Af.in  the  heart  of  this  fertile  country,  the  troops  were  supplied 
vith  good  and  abundant  rations,  fine  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  sound 
wiae,  ihcy  soon  became  healthy  and  cheerful,  although  on  their 
inK  entering  Milan,  they  were  sadly  in  want  of  cloihiog  and  pay. 
£i«n  the  small  pittance  of  two  sous  a  man  to  the  privates,  and  eight 
francs  each  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  which  had  been  directed 
by  the  government  to  be  paid  in  coin,  had  not  been  received  by 
tbe  troops  in  Italy  (11);  and  iheir  old  threadbare  uniforms, 
faded  and  tattered  in  the  storms  of  more  than  one  campaign,  ex- 
posed them,  in  spiie  of  their  renovated  discipline  and  unequalled 
pravess,  to  the  alternate  ridicule  of  laughter  and  compassion. 
Tht*  state  of  things,  equally  repugnant  to  the  interest  of  the  war 
ajid  the  feelings  of  the  general,  was  notpermilled  to  remain  un- 
redressed. With  respect  to  clolhing,  Bonaparte  had  determined, 
from  the  moment  of  signing  the  armistice  of  Placentia,  to  purchase 
nuierials  for  thai  object,  and,  as  soon  as  active  operations  were 
jDspended,  he  carried  that  resolution  into  effect  (12j ;  so  that,  in 
liie  course  of  a  few  days  after  his  entry  into  Milan,  he  had  the 
puiification  of  seeing  his  men  turn  out  on  parade  newly  clad. 
Tbcir  arrears  of  pay  were  at  the  same  time  paid  up  to  them ; 
«id  their  comfort  being  thus  assured  by  the  political  prudence  and 
Hutiury  skill  of  their  general,  a  solid  foundation  for  discipline  was 
laid,  the  men  being  no  longer  inclined  to  disobedience,  or  tempted 
to  disorder. 

To  meet  these  and  other  cipences  of  the  army,  such  as  the  pro- 
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vision  of  hospitals,  the  establishment  of  magaxines  on  hit  line  of 
communication,  at  Tortona,  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Mondovi,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  all  of  which  neoeaaary 
outlays,  instead  of  being  received  from  France,  were  created  in 
Italy ;  Bonaparte  found  an  ultimate  and  an  ample  resonroe,  afker 
exhausting  the  payments  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  the  oontribe- 
tion  levied  on  the  provinces  of  Austrian  Lombardy.  But  as  im- 
mediate and  more  seasonable  one,  he  supplied  by  an  armiatiea 
with  the  Duke  of  Modena,  which  was  signed  at  Milan  on  tbe  90lh 
of  May. 

This  petty  sovereign,  whose  daughter  and  sole  heireaa  was 
married  to  the  Viceroy  of  Milan,  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  aeveiiqf 
of  the  French  Government  by  that  connexion,  as  his  neighbour  i 
Parma,  by  the  consanguinity  of  Spain,  was  susceptible  of 
indulgence.  He  was  tyrannical,  and  the  more  so  as  he 
avaricious ;  and  having  extorted  large  sums  from  hia  soljecia, 
was  not  less  fearful  of  their  resentment  than  nffhn  hoatiKfifiarf 
the  French  army.  Safety  from  both,  for  his  person  and  his 
sure,  he  sought  by  an  early  flight  to  Venice  (3),  leaving  tha 
vemment  of  his  small  dominions  to  the  care  of  a  regency,  and  lohii 
illegitimate  brother,  Frederick  of  Este,  a  commission  to  tng 
the  French  general.  The  conditions  agreed  upon  bound  the 
to  send  commissioners  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  the 
time  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Bonaparte  ten  millions  of  frnnesy 
to  deliver,  at  his  selection,  twenty  paintings  of  the  great 
On  these  terms,  the  Dutchies  of  Modena,  Reggio,  and 
which  might  have  been  seized  upon  and  devastated  withot  dalaf 
or  resistance,  by  a  division  of  the  French  army,  were  to  e^foy  the 
immunities  of  neutral  states. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  directory  in  tUa  i«* 
gard,  which  had  now  reached  headquarters,  several 
rare  manuscripts  were  taken  from  the  public  gallery  and 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  and,  with  the  objects  ceded  bf  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  were  forwarded  to  Paris,  b  Ais 
case,  Bonaparte,  acting  as  an  executive  officer,  enforced  to  a  car- 
tain  extent  the  rights  of  conquest.  In  the  former  instanees,  ot 
ercising  the  discretion  of  an  uninstructed  agent,  he  exchanged  his 
military  advantages  for  equivalents  specified  in  a  peaceful  en^ 
vention  (li). 

While  he  thus  established  sources  of  supply  within  theooontry 
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oTOTspreftf]  by  the  force  or  terror  of  his  arms,  he  improved  or 
ibo  hkbils  of  Roman  generals  aa  much  as  on  iheir  maxims  of  con- 
quest. For  not  only  did  he  make  the  war  in  Italy  support  iiself, 
bat  he  furnished  from  the  fruits  of  his  victories  the  sinews  of 
war  to  diHlant  armies  and  rival  commanders,  treasures  for  the 
general  service  of  the  state,  and  monuments  of  laste  for  the  cm- 
heRishnieot  of  the  capital.  Accepting  for  himself  neither  a  ^rain 
of  f^old  nor  an  object  of  art,  he  sent  to  Paris  more  than  seventy 
paintings,  remitted  to  General  Kellermann  two  hundred  thousand 
francf,  to  Moreau  one  million,  and  more  than  ten  millions  to  the 
dirtctory,  after  having  supplied  the  numerous  wants  of  his  own 
■rmy  (If)). 

II  watt  then,  when  his  troops  were  renovated  by  rest,  invigo- 
rated by  plenty,  and  gratified  by  triumph,  thai  he  summoned 
llwm  to  a  fresh  career  of  exertion  and  glory,  by  an  address, 
every  word  of  which  must  have  stimulated  with  energy  and  fire 
lbs  eaihiuiasm  of  their  inmost  souls. 

'*  Stdidiers,— You  rushed  down  from  the  Appennines  like  a 
torrenl ;  you  ovorlhrew  and  scattered  all  that  stood  in  your  way. 
Piedmont,  rescued  from  Austrian  tyranny,  yields  to  her  natural 
ientiinents  of  peace,  and  of  friendship  for  France.  Milan  is 
yoora ;  the  flaj;  of  the  republic  Boats  triumphant  over  Lombardy ; 
and  iheir  political  existence,  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
owe  10  your  generosity. 

"  The  army  which,  in  its  pride,  dared  to  menace  you,  could 
fiitd  ao  barrier  to  withstand  your  courage.  The  Po,  the  Ticin, 
the  Adda,  stopped  your  march  not  a  single  day.  You  passed 
ibe«e  boasted  bulwarks  of  Italy  as  rapidly  aa  you  did  the  Appen- 
BOtes.  These  great  successes  fill  the  bosom  of  your  country  with 
jay;  and,  to  commemorate  them,  your  representatives  havede- 
creed  a  festival,  to  be  celebrated  in  every  commune  of  the  re- 
piUtc.  There,  your  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  mis- 
vesMS,  will  rejoice  in  your  triumph,  and  exult  in  being  dear 
■pyou. 

"  That  you  have  done  much,  soldiers,  is  true  ;  but  does  there 
ranain  nothing  more  for  you  to  do  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  we 
kaew  how  to  gain  victories,  but  not  to  improve  them ;  or  shall 
posterity  reproach  us  with  having  found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ? 
So :  already  I  see  you  fly  to  arms.  Inglorious  rest  fatigues  you  ; 
ad  days  lost  to  fame  you  account  as  days  lost  to  happiness.  Then 
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let  U8  hasten  onward ;  we  have  still  forced  marches  to  make, 
armies  to  vanqaish,  laurels  to  gather,  and  injuries  to  avenge. 
Let  the  incendiaries  who  whetted  the  dagger  of  civil  war  in 
France,  who  basely  assassinated  our  ministers,  and  who  burnt 
our  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  tremble — the  hour  of  ven- 
geance is  come  I 

''  But  let  the  people  every  where  be  tranquil.  We  are  the 
friends  of  every  people,  more  especially  so  of  the  descendants  of 
Brutus,  of  Scipio,  and  the  great  men  we  have  taken  for  models. 

**  To  rebuild  the  capitol,  and  place  in  triumph  within  its  wails, 
the  statues  of  those  heroes  who  rendered  it  famous ;  to  awaken, 
from  the  torpor  of  a  slavery  of  ages,  the  Roman  people ;  such  are 
the  fruits  of  victories  which  will  constitute  an  epoch  in  (he  eyea 
of  posterity,  and  will  confer  on  you  the  glory  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  finest  part  of  Europe. 

''  The  French  people,  free  and  respected  by  all  nations,  will 
bestow  on  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  which  will  requite  the  nnnm 
rous  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  the  last  six  years.    To  yov 
firesides  you  will  then  return,  and  your  feUow-dtiiens,  ninjlnn 
you  out,  will  say,  '  He  belonged  to  the  army  of  Italy.* " 

The  vigour  of  conception,  truth  of  colouring,  and  rapture  ef 
style,  in  which,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  varied  events  of  Uie  ctM* 
paign  are  portrayed ;  the  address,  in  alluding  to  the  armistioe  if 
Chcrasco,  as  the  oflEspring  of  sentiments  natural  to  the  cabinec  if 
Turin  ;  and  the  felicity  with  which  the  troops  are  reminded  thtt 
the  promises  made  at  Albenga  were  already  fulfilled  in  the  caplnm 
of  Milan,  and  the  conquest  of  Lombardy,  are  evidenoae  of 
judgment  and  eloquence,  which  no  reader  can  be  blind  to,  aad  so 
orator  surpass.  But  neither  the  force  nor  the  propriety  of  thin 
address  can  be  justly  estimated,  without  considering  it  in 
tion  with  a  despatch  from  the  directory,  which  Bonaparte 
at  Lodi,  the  day  before  his  entrance  into  Milan  (16). 


From  the  21st  to  t  he  28th  af  May  1796. 


Hut  of  Ihe  director!  far  diTiding  Ibe  (Tmy  of  ILalj— Their  probable  and 
ptcteoded  molifea — Itcmonslruice  of  Donaptrle— The  plio  of  Jividiog  iha 
tnnj' abiDiloned  —  tiood  edccls  of  Bonaparte's  r«uioDsIriDre  —  Ills  au~ 
Iborilj  eaUi^cd — He  reocns  militar;  opentioDi— {.eaiev  Milan— Devolt 
of  P*tia  — He  rclaros  to  Milan — Iturns  Bioasco,  mil  B(orui«  Paritt — Tba 
nvoll  nippreMed — Uoderalion  of  Booaparle— Seud»  bo9la;;GB  inlo  Frauca 
— Tbe  anay  reaches  Iho  Oglio — Uneasiness  of  Bcrthifr — Bonajiarle  rejo^tia 
liiE  timj — EDlcri;  Brescia— His  procta  ma  lion — neceplion  by  Ifae  Venelian 
nthoriliei — iDstructiona  of  the  directory  reipcctin^f  Venice. 


h  Im  letters  from  Cherasco,  as  was  beroro  observed,  Bona- 
|»n«  had  asked  for  rcenrorccments,  and  proposed,  after  expel- 
ling the  Anstriaas  from  Italy,  to  force  his  way  across  the  Tyroliaa 
Alps;  and,  concerting  operatioDS  with  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  to 
dicute  peace  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  A  project  so  vast,  and 
alllut  lime  uoesampled,  appears  to  have  alarmed  the  directory  ; 
vko,  distrusting  the  prudence,  or  dreading  the  ambition  of  a 
gneral,  whose  plans  were  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  colossal  enter- 
fnae,  proposed,  before  his  ascendancy  should  become  uncontrol- 
hUe,  lo  turn  his  spirit  into  safer  channels.  Objects  of  an  oslen- 
Ale  character  readily  presented  themselves,  as  sufficient  motives 
br  the  policy  inspired  by  this  timid  design.  Their  desire  to 
mage  upon  the  papal  government  the  murder  of  Basseville,  was 
naturally  enough  unextinguished:  the  King  of  Naples,  whose 
ofiurs  had  participated  in  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  Toulon, 
bd  a  coatingeni  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Beaulicu  ;  ami  they 
CDQplained  that  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  either  through  the 
inbility  or  the  indisposition  of  the  (irand  Duke  to  prevent  it,  was 
abased  by  the  English  Seet  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn.  Iidu- 
VOL.  I.  12    ' 
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onced  by  these  various  causes,  the  directors,  in  their  answer  of 
the  7th  of  May  to  Bonaparte's  letter,  proposing  the  invasiott  of 
Germany,  after  declining  his  project  as  too  extenshre  and  ha- 
zardous, announced  their  intention  of  directing  his  course,  as  sooo 
as  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese  should  be  effected,  towardUthe 
states  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  to  the  collateral  task  of  rescniiig 
Corsica,  and  freeing  Leghorn  from  the  English  (1). 

With  this  view  they  resolved  to  divide  their  force  in  Italy  into 
two  armies.  One,  under  General  Kellermann,  was  to  hold  the 
ground  already  gained,  reduce  Mantua,  and,  by  occupying  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  maintain  the  exclusion  of  the  Austrians  froH 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  other,  conducted  by  Bonaparte,  after 
driving  the  English  from  Leghorn,  and  detaching  an  ezpeditioB 
against  Corsica,  was  to  march  upon  Rome  and  Naples.  They 
determined  further,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  preserving  coi^ 
respondency  of  action  and  harmony  of  feeling  between  the  two 
generals,  to  continue  in  force  their  decree  of  the  28th  of  Aivi, 
which  conferred  on  the  executive  commissaries,  after  the  euMpb 
of  their  predecessors,  the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  aoAorilf 
to  require  and  control  the  movement  of  the  troops.  As  the  ob|ecf 
assigned  for  insisting  on  this  regulation  was  not  of  a  nature  to  eo^ 
oeal  the  illiberality  of  its  real  motive,  or  to  mitigate  the  miachiaf  ef 
its  probable  effect,  it  was  not  calculated  to  render  the  rot[nlafiM 
itself  acceptable  to  the  judgment  or  the  sensibility  of  BonaparliL 

This  unwelcome  despatch  reached  its  destination  jnat  thna 
days  after  Bonaparte,  having  crowned  his  astonishing  eumt  ef 
activity  and  success  by  the  victory  of  Lodi,  had  repealed  Id 
Gamot  his  magnificent  design  of  penetrating  into  Germmf,  aad 
signing  a  peace  in  the  heart  of  '*  astounded  Austria***  U  WM 
easy  for  a  person  of  his  penetration  to  perceive,  that  An 
tary  absurdity  of  the  directorial  plan  involved  not  only 
to  the  army,  but  injustice  to  himself ;  and  that  his 
conquests  and  brilliant  hopes  were  about  to  be  sacrifioedy  if 
to  the  accomplishment  of  sinister  schemes,  at  any  rate 
the  slightest  prospect  of  public  advantage.  Thi 
must  naturally  have  excited  both  his  surprise  and  indignaliw  | 
yet  in  his  answer,  which  was  prompt  and  firm,  the  feelaigs  of  the 
man  disappear  entirely  in  the  anxiety  of  the  general ;  and  inaMad 
of  a  fiery  expostulation  in  resentment  of  personal  iqnalioe,  he 
addressed  to  the  Directory  a  respectful  remoostranoe  agaiMl  the 
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niacluef  of  their  iojadicious  plan.  Afler  (eUing  Ihem  tluit  he  lias 
Jast  thai  moment  received  their  despatch,  and  that  the  ronqbost 
of  Luoiburdy, — the  condition  upon  which  they  founded  their 
project  of  dividing  the  army, — was  already  achieved,  he  says  : 
"  1  Uiink  it  very  impolitic  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy  into  two 
corps  i  and  equally  contrary  lo  the  interest  of  the  republic,  lo 
place  in  command  of  it,  two  different  generals."  He  then  adds, 
"the  expedition  against  Leghorn,  Rome,  aad  Naples,  is  bulasmall 
a^ir.  It  should  be  made  by  divisions  m  erhelon,  so  that  on  tfati 
least  occa^on  we  might  return  upon  the  Austrians,  and  envelop 
them  al  the  first  movement  they  made.  For  the  conduct  of  such 
so  operation,  not  only  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  single 
general,  but  also  thai  there  should  be  nothing  to  restrain  him  in 
hi*  march  or  his  actions.  I  have  made  this  campaign  without 
coojidtiuj;  any  one,  and  should  have  done  nothing  eSectually,  bad 
I  been  obliged  lo  reconcile  my  conduct  with  the  views  of  another 
person.  In  complete  destitution  of  supplies,  I  have  gained  ad- 
taianges  over  a  superior  force,  becaiue,  persuaded  that  your 
confidence  was  fully  reposed  in  me,  my  movements  were  as  rapid 
as  my  thoughts.  If  you  felier  me  with  all  sorts  of  obstructions ; 
if  I  aiust  refer  for  the  direction  of  all  my  stepa  to  the  conunii- 
nriw  of  government ;  if  they  have  a  right  to  centred  my  moT«- 
■mii,  lo  diminish  or  augment  my  force  at  pleasure,  yon  may 
ooaat  CD  nothing  good  being  done.  If  you  weaken  my  means  by 
dirkUag  your  force ;  if  you  break  the  unity  of  military  ihoogbt  in 
Ihe  4ireciioD  of  the  army,  I  tell  you,  with  pain,  you  will  throw 
amy  the  finest  0[^rtunity  of  giving  law  to  Italy. 

"la  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it  a  indispencable 
that  f  oa  should  have  a  general  in  the  full  possession  of  your 
coofideDce.  If  he  be  not  myself,  I  shall  not  murmur,  but  exert 
■yadf  with  redoubled  leal,  to  merit  your  esteesi  in  whatever 
other  post  you  may  confide  to  me.  Every  commander  has  his 
own  manner  of  making  war ;  general  Kellermann  has  more  ex.- 
perieoce  than  I  have,  and  will  command  better;  but  both  of  lu 
together  will  only  do  mischief. 

"  Without  being  invested  with  your  perfect  confidence,  I  can 
render  no  essential  service.  I  am  sensible  it  is  somewhat  impn^ 
deu  to  vriie  you  such  a  letter  as  this,  since  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  accuse  me  of  ambition  and  pride.  But  I  owe  it  to  yon,  who 
hitherto  bare  inanifeited  for  me  an  esteem  which  I  ooffht  serer 
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to  forget,  to  give  you  a  frank  expremoa  of  my  sentiBnts. 

''The  several  diyuiona  of  the  army  are  in  the  act  of  ooonpybg 
Lombardy.  When  yon  receive  this  letter  we  shall  be  already  in 
motion,  and  yonr  answer  will  probably  find  us  near  Leghorn  (S). 
¥onr  decision  on  this  occasion  will  hare  more  inflnenoe  ob  die 
operations  of  the  campaign,  than  a  division  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  which  the  Emperor  might  send  to  Beanlien." 

In  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  exposing  his  langnage  to 
undue  construction,  or  the  pride  of  the  executive,  to  an  un- 
toward impression  from  it,  he  inclosed  his  public  letter  in  a 
private  one  to  Gamot,  desiring  him  to  guard  the  former 
an  unfair  interpretation,  and  to  **  make  such  use  of  it»  as 
ship  and  prudence  shall  suggest  to  be  proper." 

In  a  style  more  unreserved  he  then  continues,  ''Keilermann  wffl 
command  the  army  as  well  as  myself,  for  no  man  can  be  bettsr 
convinced  than  I  am,  that  our  victories  are  owing  to  the  intrapid 
courage  of  the  troops ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  to  unite  KellemMB 
and  myself  as  generals  in  Italy,  would  ruin  every  thing.  I 
not  willingly  serve  with  a  man  who  thinks  himself  the  first 
in  Europe  ;  and  I  am  confident  you  had  better  have  onn  kad 
general  than  two  good  ones.  War  is  like  government ;  it  ia  aa 
aflEeur  of  tact. 

**  Unless  I  enjoy  the  same  esteem  which  you  testified  for  ■•  al 
Paris,  I  can  be  of  no  use.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifierenee  to 
whether  I  make  war  here  or  elsewhere.  To  serve  my 
to  merit  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  a  page  in  our  history,  and  to 
give  to  the  government  proofs  of  my  devotion  and  atttAnenlt 
constitute  the  aim  of  my  ambition.  But  I  confess  I  have  it  deeply 
at  heart,  not  to  lose  in  eight  days,  the  fruits  of  two  months  toil,  so- 
licitude and  danger ;  and  to  keep  myself  untrammeled  by  foUara.** 

This  was  the  situation,  and  these  were  the  feelings,  nnder  An 
pressure  of  which,  when  the  disposition  of  the  govemBeal 
his  own  destination  were  utterly  precarious ;  when  in  the 
few  days  he  might  be  constrained  to  separate  from  the 
he  had  rendered  victorious,  to  retire  from  the  foe  he  was 
lo  encounter,  and  withdraw  from  a  country  which  he  hoped  Id 
regenerate,  that  he  infused  into  this  address  to  his  troops,  aa^ 
unmitigated  energy  of  thought,  strength  of  purpose,  and  vivadtf 
of  expression. 

That  the  ungracious  communication  of  the  gov 
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[u-esent  to  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  address,  is  evident  frois 
the  new  direction  tn  his  military  plans  which  it  discloses.  Id  his 
letter  to  Carnoi,  the  day  after  tlic  battle  of  Lodi,  in  which  ho 
described  Milan  as  already  taken  and  Lombardy  subdued,  tl>e 
porsuii  of  Beaulieu  and  the  invasion  of  Germany,  appear  as  his 
immediate  objects. 

"  The  battle  of  Lodi,  my  dear  director,  gives  to  the  republic 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  In  your  calculations  you  may  reckon 
me  already  at  Milan.  1  shall  not  go  there  tomorrow,  only  be- 
cause I  wish  to  pursue  Beaulieu,  and  take  advantage  of  his  con- 
sterualioiH  to  beat  him  once  more.  It  is  possible  that  I  shall 
attack  Mantua  in  a  very  short  time,  and  if  I  carry  that  place,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria.  In  three  weeks  I  may  be 
ia  the  he-art  of  Germany.  If  it  enters  into  your  intentions  that  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  are  to  advance,  I  will  pass  the  Tyrotian  moun- 
abs  before  the  Emperor  can  seriously  apprehend  it."  In  the 
address,  although  the  plan  of  driving  Beaulieu  beyond  the  Adige 
and  of  attacking  Mantua,  is  not  abandoned,  it  is  not  mentioned  ; 
while,  in  conformity  with  the  new  intentions  of  the  directory,  the 
trdonr  and  indignation  of  the  troops  are  pointed  against  ^e 
Ea^iah,  against  Rome,  and  Naples.  "Let  those  who  whetted  the 
daggw  of  civil  war  in  France,  who  basely  assassinated  oar 
—rittiirn,  and  who  burnt  our  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  ToidoD, 
mmUe, — the  hour  of  vengeance  is  come." 

If  tbe  fear  of  losing  the  services  on  Uiis  fconUer,  of  so  snccew- 
fol  a  general,  by  accepting  his  conditional  offBr  to  resign,  had  not 
beea  rafficient  to  deter  the  directors  from  insisting  on  the  prose- 
cuiioa  <tftbeir  ill  judged  project,  the  commanding  sense  aiid  dis- 
■lerested  feeling  of  Bonaparte's  remonstrance,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  produced  that  effect.  There  could  be  no  room  for 
jnkMiay  towards  a  commander,  who,  upon  learning  that  he  was 
Skely  to  be  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  a  career  which  he  bad  m 
gkHioasly  opened,  far  from  manifesting  resentment,  declared 
Ibi  readiness  to  resign  to  a  rival  general,  his  illustrious  post,  and 
(0  serve  with  redoubled  zeal  in  a  new  one.  Pertinacity  with  re- 
fiard  to  tbe  snperin lending  authority  of  the  commissaries,  would 
hive  bera  uoreasooable,  after  Bonaparte's  avowal,  that  in  a  can 
paign,  every  act  of  which  both  Salicetti  and  the  directors  them- 
mItm  extolled,  he  had  consulted  no  one,  had  preserved  the  unify 
iifwHlitar^  thought,  and  had  therefore  been  successfiil.    The  de> 
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oMNistratiTe  force  with  irhieh  he  coateaded  that  the  opetathi 
acjainsi  the  statetoa  the  right  beak  of  the  Po,  were  aerelj  »- 
condary  to  thoee  agaiast  the  AnstriaBs,  aad  ihoald  of  oooraaha 
trusted  to  the  direction  of  the  same  coaannder,  placed  the  ealifMt 
ui  a  point  of  view  which  admitted  of  no  qoestioa  as  to  lilhaty 
eipediency.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  altho«|^  tte 
directors  had,  in  a  second  despatch,  Tery  formally  repeated  their 
determination  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy  as  soon  as  LoaJmrtf 
was  subdued,  they  did  not  hesitate,  upon  receiving  Boaaparte's 
letter  of  remonstrance,  to  renounce  it  altogether ;  adding,  hy  dHir 
deference  to  the  just  sensibility  and  cogent  objections  of  dHir 
general,  another,  and  a  most  useful  one,  to  the  list  of  Ua  vl^ 
tories;  since  it  not  only  saved  the  army  from  probable  deatiae 
tion,  and  France  from  invasion ;  but  commenced  the  aboKtioB  ef 
the  absurd  practice  of  subjecting  generals  in  the  field  to  the  ea^ 
trol  of  executive  agents,  themselves  too  ofken  governed  bf  Ig- 
norance, interest,  or  caprice. 

In  the  despatch  of  the  21st  of  Hay  the  directors,  besides 
rising  Bonaparte  to  take  his  own  time  for  operating  agaimt 
horn,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  expressly  renouncing  their  pte  ef 
dividing  his  army,  not  only  invest  him  with  complete  and  i 
dent  military  authority  for  the  future,  but  sanction  the 
exercise  which  he  confessed  having  made  of  it.  **  Yon  appear 
sirous,  Citizen  general,  of  cimiinuing  to  conduct  the  tskols 
of  military  operatiom  during  the  present  campaign  in  Italy.  The 
directors  have  reflected  maturely  on  this  proposition,  and  Arir 
confidence  in  your  talents  and  republican  seal  has  decided  k  la 
the  affirmative."    From  this  time,  the  commissaries,  iasiead  of 
pretending  to  share  the  councils  or  control  the  operaiioai  of  Uia 
general,  ceased  to  reside  at  his  headquarters,  and  becaiM 
or  less  reluctantly,  merely  his  agents;  while,  his  energy  and 
prise  augmenting  with  the  enlargement  of  his  authority,  Aa 
rectory  found  sufficient  occupation  in  approving  his  phw 
praising  his  achievements.    So  that  henceforward,  his  war  la 
Italy  was  as  little  under  the  actual  |  uidance  of  the  governmeal  iff 
France,  as  that  of  Cesar  in  Gaul,  had  been  under  the  diredioftaf  | 
the  Senate  of  Rome.    The  sage  habits  and  martial  sagacity  of  ttl  |^ 
conscript  fathers,  deterred  them  from  interfering  with  the  db^ 
cretion  of  a  successful  general  in  conducting  operations  on  a  thaih  ^ 
tre  so  remote;  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  which  reached  the  minds  af  ^ 
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the  directors  by  \be  gradual  process  of  eKperience.  In  this  de^ 
paich  they  half  admit  the  folly  of  their  inicrfercnco  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  "The  rest  of  the  miliwry  operations  in  the  di- 
rection of  Germany  and  in  the  Maniuan,  must  depend  entirely  on 
your  success  against  Beauiiou.  The  directory,  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  directing  them  from  Paris,  allows  you,  in  regard  to 
them,  the  greatest  latitude,  recommending  at  the  same  lime  the 
Dtmosi  caution." 

Bat  this  confidence,  if  it  had  not  been  diclaied  by  prndente, 
would  have  been  enforced  by  necessity.  For  while  it  required 
at  least  fifteen  days  for  the  directory  to  receive  accounts  from 
Bonaparte,  and  convey  to  him  their  instructions  in  return,  ho 
commenced  and  decided  the  succeeding  struggles  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  about  half  the  time.  So  that  while  it  was  impracticable 
for  them  to  lay  him  under  military  orders,  applicable  to  the  cur- 
rau  events  of  tho  campaign,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  had  ho' 
been  so  disposed,  to  disobey  them. 

hmay  be  doubted,  however,  whether  by  all  his  victories  in  Italy, 
he  rendered  as  great  service  to  his  country  as  ho  did  by  refusing, 
(0  subscribe  to  their  plan  of  dividing  his  army,  and  sending  him 
vilii  one  division  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  his 
ewn  opinion  that  not  a  man  of  his  party  would  have  escaped;  and 
itcan  hardly  be  doubted,  that  even  had  Kellermann  possessed  de- 
cided military  talents,  the  other  division  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  Wurmser ;  when  the  immediate  consequences  would 
lm«  been  the  recapture  of  Milan,  the  recovery  of  Lombardy,  tho 
rcmrn  of  Modenn,  Parma  and  Piedmont  into  the  coalition,  and 
Om  iorasion  of  the  south  of  France.  These  calamities,  the  firmess 
■d  sagacity  of  Bonaparte  prevented,  before  he  renewed  that 
aottrse  of  operations  which  is  now  to  be  related  (3). 

No  time  was  lost  after  ihe  address  to  the  troops  was  issued,  in 
Rffoiiig  their  faces  again  towards  the  foe.  On  the  same  day,  Auge- 
nta  vas  directed,  after  leaving  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men  in 
Ac  citadel  of  Pavia,  and  depots  of  convalescents  in  the  neighbour- 
clowns,  lo  commence  his  march  by  the  way  of  Lodi  and  Crema, 
li  Brescia-  On  the  2'2nd  Massena  broke  up  from  Milan,  atttf 
■med  in  the  same  direction ;  Berihier  having  been  sent  forward 
leCrcma,  with  instructions  to  regulate,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
(ranpt  cooperation,  the  movements  of  these  and  the  other  divi- 
moi,    tieneral  Uespinois  was  appoioicd  mijiury  governor  ef 
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Milan,  and  with  a  brigade  placed  under  hia  ordera,  waa  diargad 
with  the  duty  of  reducing  the  castle.  The  aoperiniendeBoa  af 
civil  affairs,  was  of  coarse  confided  to  Salioecti.  Baring  eoa- 
pleted  these  arrangements,  and  given  instmctions  for  prepariag  a 
aecret  expedition  of  Corsican  refugees,  for  the  porpoae  of  frfiaing 
Corsica  from  the  yoke  of  England  (4),  Bonaparte  himadf  ob  the 
morning  of  the  24th  left  Milan  for  Lodl,  the  popolaoe  attendiiig 
his  departure,  with  acclamations  like  those  with  which  thaj  had 
greeted  his  arrival.  But  on  this  latter  occasion  they  proved  to 
be  as  perfidious,  as  on  the  former  they  were  probably  ainoeref 
fbr  he  had  hardly  left  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  reaiataMe 
to  his  authority  began  to  appear,  and  had  but  just  ali^tad 
from  his  horse  at  Lodi,  when  an  express  from  General  Deapiaoia 
brought  him  intelligence,  that  a  formidable  insurrection  had  brake 
out  at  Pavia,  and  a  threatening  commotion  shewn  itself  at  MilaB. 

As  soon  as  the  first  stupor  of  submission  passed  off,  the 
body  of  the  priesthood  in  Lombardy,  some  of  the  noUea, 
many  officers  of  the  revenue,  taking  advantage  of  that  portioa  ef 
discontent  which  the  demand  and  collection  of  the  cootril 
could  not  fail  to  occasion,  and  practising  on  the  natural  h 
atancy  of  popular  feeling,  had  been  active  in  spreading  fialaera- 
mours  and  irritating  notions,  among  the  peasants  of  the  oonMif 
and  the  populace  of  the  towns.  To  these  various  artificea  of 
chief,  was  added  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Austrian 
who  gliding  across  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  confident  of 
by  the  same  avenues,  mixed  boldly  in  machinations  of 
bulence  and  murder.  Through  the  western  districta  of 
bardy,  the  tocsin  was  sounded.  The  deluded  people  wera  aer 
sured,  that  the  English  had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Var 
taken  Nice,  that  the  army  of  Cond6  had  entered  Lomberdj, 
thatBeaulieu,  reenforced  by  sixty  .thousand  men,  was 
direct  upon  Milan.  Priests  and  monks,  bearing  in  one  hanAa 
crucifix,  and  flourishing  with  the  other  a  dagger,  passed  throagjk 
the  villages  preaching  assassinationf;  and  the  nobles  |iniUiniMn| 
that  their  principles  of  equality  were  shocked  by  a  retinae  a^ 
domestics,  discharged  their  servants,  and  by  that  meana  ai^ 
mented  the  mass  of  blind  discontent,  and  swelled  the  torraat  af 
tumultuary  violence  (5). 

The  moment  Bonaparte  was  informed  of  this  disturbance,  he  d# 
termined  to  meet  and  suppress  it  in  person.  With  the  fiacoltiia  af 
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immediate  decision  and  precise  detail,  for  which  be  was  always 
rnnarkable,  he  WTOle  with  a  pencil  an  order  to  Berlhter,  to  te- 
rcet by  a  forced  march  upon  Milan,,  two  battalions  of  the  21sl, 
two  regiments  of  horse,  one  balialion  of  grenadiers,  and  four 
peices  of  Ught  artillery.  Then  rapidly  retracing  his  steps,  he 
reached  Milan  the  same  evening  [6]. 

The  quiet  of  the  capital  was  already  restored.  General  Despi- 
Dois  had  dispersed  the  only  armed  body  of  the  people  who  vcn- 
(ured  lo  show  themselves,  and  had  repulsed  a  sortie  from  the 
castle,  which  was  made  to  favor  them.  But  crowds  were  yet  in 
arms  outside  the  town,  and  measures  of  punishment  and  preven- 
tion were  still  necessary.  Bonaparte  had  a  number  of  individuals 
aTT«sled  and  detained  as  hostages;  and  a  few  of  the  insurgents 
»bo  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  he  caused  lo  be  shot. 
Tben  noticing  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  that  he  should  hold 
Ibem  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  capital,  he  addressed  a  pro- 
damalion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  urging  them  by  the 
promise  of  pardon  in  case  of  compliance,  and  the  threat  of  pu- 
oisbment  in  the  event  of  refusal,  to  lay  down  iheir  arms  and 
TCtnnt  to  their  customary  occupations. 

lathe  afternoon  of  the  25ih,  leaving  part  of  his  force  to  support 
DespiwHs,  he  set  out  for  Pavia,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop 
of  Uilan  and  the  commissary  Salicctli,  and  attended  by  general 
Dommartin  and  colonel  Lannes,  with  a  light  column  of  tificea 
hundred  men  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  The  insurgents  had 
madeacouniermovemeni,  pushing  forward,  on  the  road  to  Milan, 
e^t  hundred  of  their  party,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
■he  garrison  of  the  castle  and  malcontents  of  the  town.  Per- 
Omng  the  approach  of  the  French,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  village  of  Binasco.  Lmnes  who  was  in  from,  no  sooner 
Ktcbed  than  he  attacked  them.  The  grenadiers  carried  the  vil-  ■ 
bge  by  assauU,  and  the  insurgents,  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  of 
Atir  party  in  killed  and  wounded,  fled  across  the  plains.  Bona- 
pine,  adding  terror. to  defeat,  had  Binasco  set  on  fire,  that  the 
fames  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Pavia,  might  unsettle  the  pur- 
poK  of  the  insurgents.  He  also  sent  forward  the  archbishop, 
IB  hopes,  that  as  religious  zealots  had  fomented  the  commotion, 
llot  venerable  prelate  might  be  able  lo  allay  it;  and  during  the 
i<0il,  had  copies  of  his  proclamation  thrown  over  the  walls,  and 
pcMed  up  on  the  gates.     But  neither  the  words  of  the  proclama- 
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tkmt  nor  the  coansds  of  the  ardibishop,  nor  the  flunes  of  H- 
nasco,  prevailed  over  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  insargsMs; 
and  at  day  breaks  on  the  S6th,  Bonaparte  with  his  small  toitBf 
marched  against  Pavia,  drove  in  the  outposts,  sund  direcdng  a 
few  cannon  shot  at  the  gates,  summoned  the  town. 

The  inhabitants,  who,  by  this  time,  had  armed  among  themseNus, 
and  collected  from  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  a  foroe  of  %m 
thousand  men,  treated  the  summons  with  contempt.  They  had 
seized  the  person  of  a  French  general  (Haoquin),  who,  as  a  tm- 
▼eller,  was  passing  through  their  town  on  his  way  from  Park  la 
the  French  headquarters,  and  by  threatening  his  life,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  sign  an  order,  which  induced  the  commander  of  iha 
citadel  to  deliver  up  his  arms  and  his  post.  This  advantage,  iha 
protection  of  the  walls,  their  own  numbers,  and  the  smalhieas  of 
the  French  force,  conspired  to  embolden  them. 

In  this  posture  of  affiurs  it  was  evident,  that  the  least  check  «r 
even  hesitation,  might  produce  a  dangerous  and  extensive  vsm* 
tion,  and  require  the  recall  of  the  whole  army,  which,  by,  Ail 
time,  had  reached  the  line  of  the  Oglio.  Prudence  tho^efora 
tated  precipitation,  and  Bonaparte  resolved,  with  fifteen 
men,  to  assault  a  walled  town,  containing  a  population  of  Ihfrtf 
thousand  souls  and  an  armed  force  ten  thousand  strong. 

After  repeated  rounds,  it  was  discovered  that  the  guns 
light  to  force  the  gates.  Loaden  with*  grapeshot  however 
quickly  dislodged  the  rustic  marksmen  from  the  walls,  and 
the  way  for  the  grenadiers  to  advance,  axe  in  hand,  and 
the  gates.  This  having  done,  they  charged  into  the 
public  square,  dispersed  the  armed  multitude  it  oontamad,  and 
took  possession  of  the  heads  of  the  streets  leading  from  it  ihronf^ 
the  midst  of  the  town.  A  party  of  dragoons  followed,  swept  down 
the  main  street  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ticin,  cut  through  a 
of  insurgents  who  defended  it,  and  secured  that  important 
Those  of  the  revolters  who  had  been  drawn  in  from  the 
country,  seeing  the  two  principal  outlets  in  possession  of  An 
French,  were  seized  with  fright  at  the  prospect  of  being 
rounded,  and  made  their  escape  from  the  town.  The 
pursued  and  cut  them  down  in  numbers. 

Within  the  walls,  the  insurgents  still  held  out,  and  firora  ceDnri^ 
windows,  and  the  tops  of  houses,  maintained  a  resistance  aooi^ 
6tinatc,  that  the  necessity  of  extending  to  Pavia  the  fate  of 
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naco,  RKfre  tfaan  once  8U{;gi?3ted  itself  lo  Bonaparte's  mind. 
"TTiree  limes,"  he  observed,  in  his  rei>ort  to  thedireclory  "did 
(l»  order  to  barn  the  town  expire  on  my  lips;  when  at  last  I  saw 
ike  garrUon  of  the  citadel,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  tu- 
mult lo  bre^k  their  chains,  approach,  and  with  cries  of  joy  em- 
brace iheir  deliverers.  I  had  the  roll  called  instandy,  and  found 
Ibea  all  present.  Had  the  blood  of  a  single  man  been  shed.  ! 
voaJd  bare  erected  on  the  ruina  of  the  town  a  column,  with  this 
ioscriplion,  Htrf  stood  the  dly  of  Porta." 

Although  the  order  for  reducing  to  ashes  ihis  famous  city, 
w  ihas  liappily  forborn,  it  was  necessary  for  the  safely  of  the 
amy,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  the  insurgents  should 
■M  go  whnlly  unpunished.  To  the  offence  of  revolt  against  the 
ndstitig  authorities,  they  had  added  treachery  and  violence  lo 
i>e  garrison  of  the  citadel,  and  to  a  French  general,  passing 
tbroogh  Iheir  town  in  the  confidence  of  hospitality.  They  had 
npoaed  their  cily  lo  he  taken  by  storm,  and  lo  ihe  rigour  which 
lh«t  extremity  entails.  The  place  was  therefore  delivered  up 
to  mtlilary  execution.  But  before  this  infliclion  had  extended 
beyond  a  few  of  the  goldsmiihs'  shops,  a  deputation  composed  of 
■wnbers  of  the  clergy  and  some  of  the  most  respeclable  inha- 
Htaots,  conducted  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan  into  Bonaparte's 
pnMBce,  implored  and  obtained  his  mercy.  Daring  the  short 
mtimuntw  of  the  pillage,  the  French  officers  had  formed  them- 
mIih  into  a  body  of  volnnteer  guards  for  the  prolection  of  the 
hmma  of  Spallanzani  and  Volta,  a  tribute  of  respect  from  valour 
to  pUkMophy,  more  honorable  to  the  army  than  the  gain  of  a 
bitiie.  This  noble  conduct  was  in  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte's  1i- 
lanBty  to  Oriani,  and  attentive  encouragement  to  the  university 
ofPrria. 

Bb  ffrsi  intention  was  to  decimate  the  three  hundred  men  who 
M  been  left  in  garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  had  surrendered 
Mr  post  and  themselves.  "  Cowards  I"  he  eiclaimed,  "  I  en- 
kitted  yoa  with  a  station  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  antiy,  and 
Tm  dc^ered  it  up  without  resistance,  to  a  set  of  wretched 
ptHUits."  But  he  found  that  the  surrender  had  taken  place  by 
eBBmand  of  the  captain,  who  attempted  to  excuse  himself  by 
Aowtng  the  order  which  the  insurgents  had  extorted  from  ge- 
tMral  Hacquio.  Thia  was  no  justiScatitHi,  in  as  much  as  general 
HKqoia  was  not  in  command,  and  had  he  bees,  would  have  lost 
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his  authority  the  moment  his  person  was  in  a  state  of  doreise. 
The  vengeance  of  violated  discipline  and  of  the  dishonoured  pride 
of  the  arm)%  fell  therefore  on  the  unfortunate  captain.  Ifa  was 
delivered  over  to  a  court  martial,  and,  in  conformity  with  its  se^ 
tence,  suffered  death. 

As  in  the  emergency  created  by  a  revolt,  which  without  pro- 
posing any  real  benefit  to  the  country  in  the  bosom  of  which  it 
was  concocted,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  suspended  the  pro- 
gress of  Bonaparte*8  arms,  and  checked  his  conquest  of  opinioB  in 
Italy,  a  blind  clemency  would  have  been  a  culpable  weakneis,  il 
was  natural  that  its  principal  instigators  should  feel  themselves^ 
if  not  guilty  of  crime,  liable  to  punishment.  Some  avoided  it  bf 
flight;  eight  were  apprehended  before  they  could  escape,  aai 
after  being  tried  by  a  military  commission,  where  shot.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  Pavia,  and  of  all  the  revolting  villages,  were 
armed;  and  as  a  measure  of  public  security,  two  hundred 
viduals  were  selected  from  the  most  respectable  families  of  tiM 
country  as  hostages,  and  sent  under  an  escort  into  France.  It 
Bonaparte's  hope  that  besides  the  immediate  effect  of  their 
tion,  these  Italians,  taken  from  the  various  cities  of  Lombardj, 
would  imbibe,  during  a  residence  in  France,  sentiments  fai 
able  to  a  political  connection  with  the  Republic,  and  of 
sequence,  to  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  rescue  their  comatrj 
from  the  Austrian  yoke,  llis  hope  was  not  disappointed  bj  the 
event;  and  this  salutary  measure  closed  the  proceedinga 
manded  by  a  revolt,  which,  as  its  sudden  explosion  had 
gered  his  authority,  by  the  energetic  manner  in  wUch  il 
was  suppressed,  confirmed  his  ascendancy  throughout  Lombeidf. 

The  army,  meanwhile,  under  the  conduct  of  Berthier,  foUowing 
the  retreating  steps  of  Beaulieu  had  penetrated  the  Venetiu  ter^ 
ritory,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  Kilmaine  with  the 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  was  in  front,  at  Brescia ;  Aogei 
formed  the  left  at  Fontanella;  Hassena  was  in  the  centre  at 
cino ;  and  Serrurier  coming  up  from  Cremona,  took  a  poMlioB 
behind  the  Mello  in  communication  with  Massena's  right.  .Oi 
the  26th  of  May  these  four  divisions,  officers  of  all  ranks  indaded, 
mustered  present  under  arms,  twenty-seven  thousand,  aeren 
hundred  men  (7).  The  escort  of  Bonaparte  with  the  light  tnliil 
which  had  been  employed  in  suppressing  the  insurrectioa  ef 
Pavia,  raised  the  active  force  with  which  the  oontesl  ia  the 
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field  against  Beaalieu  was  about  to  be  renewed,  to  near  tbirty 
thousand. 

As  soon  as  Berthier  felt  the  patroles  of  the  enemy,  he  felt  also 
ihe  want  of  his  general's  presence.  On  the  25ih  of  May  this  of- 
ficer, who  was  more  than  forly  years  of  age,  had  served  under 
Rochanibeau  in  America,  Hoche  in  la  Vendue,  and  Kellermann  in 
ihe  Alps,  and  who  had  the  support  and  assistance  of  Massena 
and  Angereau,  pretenders  two  months  before  lo  the  chief  com- 
mand, thus  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  yet  twenty-seven. 
■'  In  my  private  opinion,  it  is  very  important  that  you  return  to 
the  army ;  for  we  are  approaching  the  enemy."  Onihe26lh,when 
he  had  advanced  from  Crema  to  Soncino,  twenty  miles  nearer  to 
Ihe  main  body  of  the  Austrians;  "  Since  the  arrival  of  your 
aide  de  camp  Lemarrais,  I  have  received  no  accounts  whatever 
^m  you,  and  it  is  now  twenty-four  hours  since  he  left  you.  We 
are  all  extremely  uneasy  at  ttiis  silence,  the  more  so  because  it 
altars  to  me,  that  your  presence  here  is  indispensable,  under 
every  point  of  view,  military  as  well  as  administrative. — I  must 
repeal  general  that  your  presence  here  is  extremely  important." 
From  these  letters  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  the  lime  they  were 
iniuat,  Bonaparte  had  acquired  the  military  confidence,  and 
mental  subjection,  not  only  of  his  troops,  but  of  the  proudest  and 
WW  experienced  of  his  generals. 

As  bis  own  wishes  coincided  with  theirs,  he  delayed  at  Pavia, 
not  a  moment  after  quelling  the  revolt,  but  placiog  general  Hac- 
qniit,  by  way  of  retribution  and  with  a  stronger  garrison,  in 
command  of  the  place,  hastened  to  rejoin  the  army.  On  theSTth, 
fa«  overtook  Berthier  at  Soncino,  and  the  next  day,  at  Ihe  head  of 
lat  troops,  entered  Brescia,  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Venetian  terra  jirma.  Here,  with  a  view 
otprerenting  any  interruption  of  the  pacific  relations,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  suppressed  hostility  of  the  senate,  still  subsisted 
brtween  the  two  republics,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  referring  to 
tke  friendship  which  had  long  united  the  two  stales ;  assuring  the 
obabitants,  that  their  rights  of  person  and  property  should  be 
ropected;  that  hb  troops  should  preserve  exact  discipline;  that 
provisions  should  be  paid  for  in  silver ;  and  inviting  the  clergy 
ud  magistrates  to  make  known  to  the  people,  that  in  pursuing  a 
bouile  force  through  their  territory,  the  French  army,  which 
iqiired  to  the  glory  of  rescuing  Italy  from  Austria,  was  actuated 
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by  friendly  inteiitioitt  toward  themselves.  As  the  oondoci  of  the 
Venetian  government  in  a  matter  deeply  affecting  the  pride»  ud 
even  the  independence  of  the  French  nation,  had  reooitly  given 
umbrage  to  the  directory,  Bonaparte,  by  the  terms  of  this  pn^ 
damation,  evidently  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  amitj  of  Y^ 
nice,  by  professing  to  confide  in  it  (8).  Monoeaigo,  Iboprovadbfln 
or  intendant  of  Brescia,  received  him  with  sumptuous  hospitality, 
and  professed,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  sincere  friendship 
for  the  French  republic  Balls  were  given,  and  the  prindptl 
of  the  place,  vied  in  their  attentions  to  the  French  generals, 
in  their  instructions  of  the  7th  of  Hay  the  directory  had  aud  lo 
Bonaparte  **  Venice  will  be  treated  as  a  neutral  state,  but  not  as  a 
fjriendly  one.  She  has  done  nothing  to  merit  our  regard; 
ing  allusion  to  the  reception  the  senate  had  given  the 
Louis  the  18th,  and  his  court,  at  Verona  (9). 


From  the  Wlk  to  the  3iH  of  Man  l'^^^- 


fiplrll  lod  p«rteverancp  of  Bmnlica — Prpparra  to  derend  Ibc  passage  of  Ihe 
■iDcio — Bonnparie  resolves  lo  Torre  it — Balllo  of  Dorghcllo — Gallanlr; 
of  Mnrat — Of  Gardannc,  and  Ihe  grenadiers — Danger  of  Bonaparle — The 
CDffM  of  guides — Augcreau  enlers  Pesrhiera,  and  Masspna  Verona — The 
Autrians.  nilh  the  ciceplion  of  (he  garrisons  of  Mantua  and  Milan,  clrlTen 
onl  of  Lonibardy— The  French  reach  the  Adige— Satiifaclion  of  DonaparlQ 
— HUacconnt  of  the  erenadien— Chagrin  of  Beanlien — Hii  letter  to  (he 
AdUc  coaocil— His  recall — Fieidmarsbal  Wumuer  appointed  to  Mcceed 


Beaolieti,  after  being  driven  with  slaughter  from  the  line  of 
the  Adda,  and  abandoning  in  alarm  the  Oglio  and  the  Chiese,  had 
blloi  bacit  behind  the  Mincio ;  where  flanlied  on  his  right  by  the 
like  of  Gnarda,  and  on  his  left  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  he  re> 
wived  ooce  more  to  fa(»  his  active  and  unconqnerable  adversary. 
In  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  he  had  been  forced  from  ths 
ihore  <tf  the  Mediterranean  over  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  had 
been  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  prostration  of  Piedmont;  had  re- 
tired precipitately  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Ticin ;  and 
been  compelled  to  leave  Parma  and  Hodena,  vith  the  capital  and 
insurgents  of  Lombardy,  to  their  fate;  and  now,  a  veteran  in 
niafortune  as  well  as  in  arms,  he  stood  on  the  last  foothold  of 
Austria  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  A  reenforcement  of  thirteen 
thousand  men  from  the  Tyrolian  provinces,  which  exceeded  the 
losses  he  had  sustained  since  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  enabled 
him  to  bring  into  action,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Mantua, 
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which  he  had  strenglhened,  numbers  more  than  eqoal  to  the  French. 
But  after  all  his  reverses  and  dofeats,  that  even  on  these  terms, 
he  should  enter  the  lists  again  with  Bonaparte,  shows  that  he 
was  far  from  being  deficient  in  spuit  and  perseverance. 

Sacrificing  his  respect  for  the  neutral  character  and  territorial 
rights  of  Venice,  to  the  maintenance  of  his  position,  and  the  safetj 
of  his  army,  by  a  stratagem  not  very  honourable,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Peschiera ;  a  Venetian  fort,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  of  Guarda,  where  it  gives  birth  to  the  classical  Mincio.  Here 
he  rested  his  right  under  Liptay ;  bis  centre,  directed  by  himself, 
was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Valeggio;  and  his  left,  composed  of 
the  divisions  of  Sebottendorf  and  Colli,  occupied  the  ground  be- 
tween his  centre  and  the  lake  of  Mantua,  their  principal  masses 
being  at  Pozzuolo  and  Goito.  The  front  of  his  line,  besides  the 
protection  of  the  river,  was  covered  by  intrenchments  imI 
strengthened  by  batteries.  A  powerful  reserve  under  General 
Helas,  was  stationed  at  Villa  Franca,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear 
of  his  centre  (1) ;  and  in  his  front,  across  the  river  at  Borghecto^ 
General  Pittoni  commanded  a  strong  advanced  guard.  The 
cio,  though  for  the  most  part  of  its  course  a  deep  stream, 
fordable  at  several  points,  and  a  bridge  communicated  belwesn 
Valeggio  and  Borghetto. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  jealousy  for  Mantua,  the  woritf 
and  magazines  of  which  were  receiving  supplies  and  reparation, 
had  induced  Beaulieu,  to  accumulate  the  mass  of  his  force  oa  his 
left  and  in  his  centre.  Bonaparte,  whose  object  was,  in 
the  wished  for  line  of  the  Adige,  to  break  through  the 
centre  with  a  view  either  of  destroying  both  wings  in 
or  of  driving  one  into  the  Alps,  and  the  other  into  Manf, 
mined,  by  exciting  an  opposite  apprehension  in  Beauiiea's 
to  produce,  if  possible,  a  change  in  his  dispositions.  With  this  d^ 
sign,  on  the  ^h,  he  pushed  forward  Kilmaine  at  the  head  ef 
eight  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  fifteen  hundred  horae,  frem 
Brescia  to  Dezenzano,  with  orders  to  skirmish  vigorooaly  with 
the  light  troops  of  Liptay,  and  to  make  strong  demonstraiioni 
against  Peschiera.  At  the  same  time,  he  detached  from  Aafj^ 
reau*s  division,  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  under  General  Rnsca* 
to  Salo,  half  way  up  the  right  bank  of  the  lake  of  Guarda.  These 
movements,  indicating  a  design  of  passing  round  the  head  of  the  lake 
at  Riva,  of  intercepting  Beaulieu's  line  of  communication  with  the 
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Tyrol,  and  of  forcing  llic  passage  of  ihe  Mincio  at  its  source,  had 
the  desired  effect  of  inducinj;  Beaulieu,  to  move  the  principal  part 
of  his  reserve,  from  the  rear  of  his  centre  to  the  support  of  hia 
right. 

\a  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  {jeneral,  to  employ  his  ca- 
valry and  grenadiers  in  the  atuck  on  the  enemies'  centre,  he  with- 
drew Kilmaine  on  the  29tli  from  Dezenzano  to  Castiglionc,  and 
succeeded  him  at  the  former  place  by  the  main  body  of  Augereau's 
division.  Already  Massena  vias  established  at  Moniechiaro,  and 
Serrurier  had  taken  post  at  Honlza;  so  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
^ih,  the  French  line  stretching  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chiese 
to  the  foot  of  the  lake  ofGuarda,  seemed  to  threaten  Peschiera 
and  Riva,  and  to  avoid  Mantua  altogether;  when,  suddenly,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Bonaparte  gave  orders  for 
iDthe  divisions  to  move  rapidly  upon  Borghetto  (2). 

The  cavalry,  led  by  Murat  and  flanked  by  the  grenadiers  of 
<itTdanno  and  Lannes,  descended  foremost  into  the  plain  of  the 
Hiucio,  and  first  brought  the  enemy  to  action.  Borghetto  was 
lirfendcd  by  General  Piltoni,  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  in- 
fantry ,  part  intrenched  in  the  village  itself,  and  the  rest  stationed 
OQ  adjacent  heights,  and  by  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  posted  in 
the  plun.  These  were  attacked  by  Mural,  with  that  fierceness  and 
diivalry,  of  which  he  constantly  gave  such  brilliant  examples. 
His  first  charge  was  successful,  his  second  decisive.  The  Austri- 
aas  were  forced  out  of  the  plain  and  From  (he  heights,  with  the 
hus  of  two  thousand  prisoners,  among  them  the  Prince  of  Cuto 
who  commanded  the  Neapolitan  horse,  nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
ud  two  standards.  The  grenadiers,  who  followed  in  the  charge 
at  a  running  pace,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  success,  fell 
apon  the  infantry  in  the  village,  and  in  spile  of  their  intrench- 
menlJ  and  the  fire  across  the  river  from  the  batteries  of  Valeggio, 
drove  them  over  the  bridge,  one  archof  which,  however,  they  de- 
Hroyed  in  their  retreat.  Bonaparte  ordered  it  to  be  instantly 
repaired,  and  had  his  artillery  brought  up  to  cover  the  operation 
bj  silencing  the  batteries  ofValeggio.  But  the  men,  notwiih- 
Muding,  were  so  much  exposed,  that  the  work  went  on  slowly. 
At  length,  Gardanne,  followed  by  fifty  grenadiers,  plunged  into 
ibe  river.  The  stream  was  deep,  the  currentswifi;  but  the  men 
beariag  their  chins  above  water,  holding  their  firelocks  over  their 
hudfl,  and  Meadying  each  other's  steps,  pashed  bcJdIy  for  the 
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opposite  shore.  This  movement  the  whole  body  of  Brenadieri 
quickly  followed;  when  the  Austrians^  remembering  the  dreadhi 
column  of  Lodi,  yielded  their  ground  to  terror,  not  to  force,  and 
the  victorious  grenadiers  entered  Yaleggio  just  as  Beauliea  made 
his  escape  (3). 

The  reparation  of  the  bridge  being,  thenceforward,  unresisted, 
was  completed  by  midday.  The  rest  of  Kilmaine's  division  passed 
the  Hincio,  followed  by  those  of  Augereau  and  Serrurier,  the 
former  marching  up  the  left  bank  upon  Peschiera;  while  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  cavalry  and  grenadiers  in  front,  the  whole  directed 
by  Bonaparte  in  person,  pursued  the  Austrians  in  their  retreii 
upon  Villa  Franca,  where  Beaulicu  rallied  his  centre  upon  Us  fe> 
serve,  and  made  preparations  again  to  receive  battle.  His  troeps 
he  ranged  in  front  of  Villa  Franca,  and  planted  batteries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  line,  still  unwilling  to  resign  his  last  position  in  the 
plains  of  Italy.  This  resolution  which  was  honorable  to  BeMUea, 
was  pleasing  to  Bonaparte,  who  hoped  by  encouraging  it,  to  hold hb 
adversary  stationary  at  Villa  Franca,  until  Augereau  oobU  emrc* 
lop  Liptay  at  Peschiera,  and  seizing  the  heights  betwe^  the 
lake  of  Guarda  and  the  Adige,  intercept  Beaulieu's  line  of  retnal 
to  the  Tyrol.  As  it  was  also  desirable  for  the  success  of  Ifabo^ 
ject,  to  conceal  from  the  Austrian  general,  the  movement  of  Aags- 
roau  up  the  Mincio,  Bonaparte  instead  of  marching  to  the  attack, 
merely  occupied  the  enemy*s  attention  by  a  severe  cannonade qm 
his  whole  line.  This  apparent  hesitation  was  not  more  inooasiBtaM 
with  his  own  habitual  decision,  than  with  the  ardent  temper  of  his 
grenadiers,  of  whom,  in  reporting  the  aCEnir  to  the  directory,  ha 
observed:  ''I  found  it  very  difficult  to  restrain  the  laqpatieiioe^ 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  fury  of  the  grenadiers.'*  Bat  the 
Austrian  general,  for  this  time  at  least,  was  not  outwitted.  He 
discovered  the  movement  of  Augereau,  withdrew  Liptay  in  tine 
from  Peschiera,  and  commenced  his  own  retreat  towards  the  Ty- 
rol ;  covering  his  rear  with  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry,  a  stro^ 
recnforcement  of  which  had  joined  him  during  the  action.  Heial 
did  not  hesitate  to  charge  this  powerful  rear  guard;  nor  was  his 
attack  unsuccessful.  Seconded  by  Leclerc  with  the  10th  lig|tt 
dragoons,  he  gained  repeated  advantages,  and  by  his 
prowess  rescued  parties  of  light  infantry,  who,  in  the  heat  of 
suit  and  emulation,  had  been  carried  into  the  power  of  the 
trian  squadrons,    ficaulieu,   nevertheless,  made  good  his 
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iroal,  sending  one  column  of  his  troops,  though  Verona,  and 
roiiring  with  the  other  into  tho  hijjh  grounds  between  the  lake 
and  the  Adige ;  where  on  the  road  leading  to  Hivoli  and  ihe  ferry 
at  DoJco,  he  was  joined  by  Liplay  in  tho  course  of  the  evening, 
Wlien  Augereau  reached  Ppschicra,  he  found  it  evacuated. 

As  soon  as  Booaparie  determined  to  amuse  Beaulieu  at  Villa 
Franca,  instead  of  instantly  attacking  him,  he  returned  lo  VaJeggio, 
in  order  lo  bring  up  Masscna's  division,  and  to  be  in  a  condition, 
after  cutting  oH  the  enemy's  retreat  by  Augereau's  movement, 
10  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Upon  arriving  there,  he  found  the 
troops  were  yet  on  the  Borghotto  side  of  the  river,  and  after  the 
march  and  action  of  the  morning,  the  men  getting  their  breakfast. 
Dismounting,  he  entered  ihe  house  which  had  been  selected  for 
bis  headquarters,  and  as  he  suffered  from  a  violent  headach, 
ordered  a  bath  for  his  feet.  It  thus  happened,  that  while  Massena's 
division  was  beyond  the  Mincio  at  Itorgheito,  and  those  of  Kil- 
maiae  and  Scrrurier  in  front  of  Villa  Franca,  the  commander  in 
diief  was  between  them  at  Valeggio,  attended  only  by  a  small 
ncort;  he  himself  engaged  in  assuaging  his  pain,  Massena'^i 
iroopa  in  appeasing  their  hunger,  and  Kilmaine  and  Serrurier  in 
UDDooading  the  enemy. 

Id  the  meantime  Sebottendorf,  who,  in  his  post  at  Pozzuolo,  had 
beard  the  firing  at  Borghetto,  was  marching  up  tho  left  bank  of 
ibe  Miacio  in  all  haste  to  Vaieggio,  with  the  hope  of  taking  part  in 
ihe  action.  His  hussars  falling  in  with  no  troops  in  iheir  ap- 
proach, entered  the  town  without  meeting  opposition  or  creating 
alarm,  and  before  they  were  observed,  reached  Bonaparte's  quar- 
ters. The  sentinel  had  only  time  to  slam  to  the  door  of  the  court 
in  front,  and  cry  to  arms,  and  the  general  to  pull  one  boot  on, 
and  with  the  other  in  his  hand,  escape  through  tho  gardens  in  the 
retr,  mount  his  horse,  and  hasten  across  the  river.  The  soldiers 
of  Massena,  upon  hearing  the  alarm  at  headquarters,  kicked 
wer  their  kettles,  and  seizing  their  arms,  rushed  across  the 
bridge  (&).  The  Austrian  hussars,  surprised  in  their  turn,  took 
loflight ;  but  the  French  troops,  intent  upon  revenging  the  danger 
of  their  general,  and  probably  the  loss  of  their  breakfast,  pur- 
wed  Sebottendorf  the  whole  evening,  cuttmg  off  his  stragglers, 
itUcking  his  rear,  and  inflicting  on  him  severe  loss ;  forcing  part 
of  his  corps  lo  make  their  way  into  the  Tyrol,  and  part  to  seek 
nfuge  in  llaniua  (5). 
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Bonaparte's  critical  exposure  and  narrow  escape  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  anxious  impression  which  the  drcorastanoe  made 
upon  the  army,  induced  him  to  compose  the  corps  of  **  gmdes** 
for  the  protection  of  his  person  against  similar  casualties.  It 
consisted  of  a  hundred  picked  men,  of  ten  years'  service,  and  was 
organized  and  commanded  by  Bessieres,  a  colonel  of  cavalry ,  who 
was  as  remarkable  for  vigour  and  coolness  in  action,  as  Hunt  was 
for  boiling  courage  and  adventurous  gallantry.  Small  as  this  corps 
was  at  first,  yet  being  led  by  an  officer  of  firmness  and  devotion, 
always  under  the  eye  of  the  general,  and  launched  firom  his  hand 
at  decisive  moments,  it  was  frequently  of  weight  in  the  scales  of 
battle ;  and  in  the  progress  of  time  and  succession  of  victories, 
was  magnified  into  the  famous  imperial  guard.  From  this  tone 
fbrward,  Bessieres  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  his  head 
quarters  by  Bonaparte ;  and  by  the  sentiment  of  the  arm j,  was 
held  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  generaVs  person,  a  duty, 
which  his  constant  activity  and  frequent  exposure,  rendered  by 
no  means  light.  The  uniform  of  the  guides  was  the  same  windi, 
since,  was  worn  by  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  and  was  that  .also 
in  which  Bonaparte  himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  moel  fire^ 
quently  habited. 

From  Peschiera  Augereau  had  pushed  on  to  Gastelnovo,  bit 
Beaulieu  was  there  before  him,  and  burning  his  magazines, 
tinued  his  retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  Frendi 
tinued  their  pursuit  as  far  as  Rivoli,  where  it  was  foaad  the 
Austrians  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Adige  at  Dolce  and  faking 
up  the  bridges,  a  few  pontons  only  of  which,  with  five  field  piecea, 
fell  into  Bonaparte's  hands.  During  these  operations  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mincio,  Colli,  who  had  been  posted  on  the  oiker  aide 
at  Goito,  being  entirely  separated  from  his  commander,  entered 
Mantua,  and  added  strength  to  the  garrison  of  that 
place. 

With  the  exception  of  this  single  post  and  the  beleaguered 
of  Milan,  the  Austrians  were  now  driven  entirely  out  (^Lombardy; 
and  Bonaparte,  after  a  rapid  course  of  enterprise  and  victory,  had 
reached  the  commanding  line  of  the  Adige;  which,  connecting,  by 
a  short  and  bold  current,  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  with  the 
dyked  and  flooded  low  grounds  on  the  Adriatic,  defended  to  the 
north,  by  a  natural  barrier,  the  vast  plain  watered  by  thePo. 

Upon  gaining  this  grand  point  in  the  bold  projection  of  Ks 
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milifary  plans,  Booaparle  could  nol  bat  feel  salbfled  wkb  hidieelf, 
as  well  as  grateful  to  his  troops,  whose  extraordinary  courage 
and  activityy  had  given  full  play  to  his  spirit  and  his  genius,  la 
his  report  of  the  battle  of  Borghetto  and  the  flight  of  BeauUeu 
beyond  the  Adige,  the  former  sentiment  is  faintly  perceptible ; 
while  the  latter  is  expressed  in  a  style  so  singularly  Ainiiliar  and 
dramatic,  for  the  texture  of  an  official  despatch,  as  to  show  thai 
he  abandoned  himself  with  real  delight,  to  the  duty  of  attesting  the 
virtues  of  his  army. 

**  Behold  then,"  he  writes,  **  the  Austrians  completely  driven 
out  of  Italy,  and  our  advanced  posts  planted  on  the  mountMis  of 
Germany. 

I  shall  not  recount  to  you  the  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  acts  of  valour.  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  name 
aD  the  carabiniers  and  grenadiers  of  the  vanguard.  These  fellows 
iport  with  danger  and  smile  at  death.  They  are  now  perfectly 
accustomed  to  contending  against  cavalry,  whose  charges  they  ri- 
dicule. Nothing  can  equal  their  intrepidity,  but  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  they  perform  the  severest  forced  marches,  singing  by 
turns,  songs  of  patriotism  and  of  love. 

When,  at,  last  they  reach  their  bivouacs,  you  suppose  no  doubt 
they  go  to  sleep.  Far  from  it — every  man  has  his  story  to  tell,  or 
to  propose  his  plan  of  operations  for  the  morrow.  By  the  way, 
their  views  are  often  remarkably  just.  The  other  day,  as  a  regi- 
ment was  filing  off  before  me,  a  private  of  the  light  infantry  came 
dose  to  me,  and  said.  *  General,  you  must  now  do  so.* — '  Wretch  I* 
replied  I,  '  will  you  be  silent?*  He  instantly  disappeared  in  the 
ranks,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  had  him  sought  for.  But  what 
he  recommended,  was  the  very  thing  I  had  ordered  to  be  done." 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  Beaulieu,  whose  disasters, 
not  yet  relieved  by  the  more  glaring  miscarriages  of  his  succes- 
sors, exposed  him  to  a  weight  of  censure,  which  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  deserving,  but  unable  to  avert.  In  a  state  of  mind  be- 
tween dignity  and  desperation,  he  thus  recriminated  in  answer  to 
a  reproachful  despatch  from  the  Aulic  council.  **  I  asked  you  for 
a  general,  and  you  sent  me  Argenteau.  He  is  a  grandee  I  know, 
aod  I  also  know,  that  to  atone  for  my  arresting  him,  he  is  to  be 
made  a  fieldmarshal.  I  now  inform  you  that  I  have  but  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  French  have  sixty  thousand;  that  1 
shall  retreat  to  morrow,  next  day,  every  day,  even  to  Siberia^ 
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provided  they  parsue  me  so  far.  My  age  giTes  me  a  right  to 
speak  out.  In  a  word,  make  peace  as  soon  as  yon  can^  and  oo 
any  terms  yon  can." 

Shortly  after  writing  this  uncourtly  letter,  the  anfortunate 
veteran  was  recalled  in  disgrace  by  orders  from  Vienna;  and 
Marshal  Wurmser,  who  commanded  on  the  upper  Rhine,  being 
appointed  to  succeed  him  and  to  conduct  a  new  army  into  Italy, 
his  broken  forces  were  placed  temporarily  under  the  direction  of 
General  Melas ;  officers,  who  as  they  rose  in  distinction  on  Bean- 
lieu's  ruins,  were  destined,  under  the  blows  of  the  same  antagonist, 
to  sink  into  deeper  misfortunes  than  even  those  by  which  be  wai 
overwhelmed  (6). 


.  Fxom  the  31>£  of  Ma^  ta  the  btk-^  June  179& 


iMiparte  occnpiei  Pewhiera,  and  Verona — PoeUhu  arm;  of  obscrvailou 
.  OD  Ibe  Adige — fe'eaturea  and  alrenigih  of  Ihia  line— Tha  army  of  Hie  sioge 
I  b;  ScTTDTier — Aageri^u  coopera(eit  viilh  il — Neatralilj  oC 
I  with  that  slate— ThreaU  of  FoscarelU-Keplj  of 
rmed  nculrntity  to  the  VeDClian  commissionen 
— Sb  propoailion  rejected — Proptiplic  remark  of  Ibe  <:omiiii«s<oner9 — 
AfTseaieDl  for  thesupply  of  Ibe  army — Peonry  and  Inaction  of  the  armlei 
DO  the  Rhine — Project  of  Ihc  director*  for  <Alaining  a  loan  from  Venice — 
■osaparlc  promotes  it — The  seoalc  recall  Foscarelli.  and  appoint  Batlaglia — 
Imii  XVIII. — Senllmenls  of  Bonaparte  on  entering  Verona — ImportaDco 
of  redocing  Manlua— lla  Bitualion — Island  of  Ihe  Seraglio— Four  snbnrb) 
laltcD  possession  of  by  the  Freocb— Friwoer  In  a  convent — Bonaparte  set) 
off  for  Milan. 


The  great  objects  of  Bonaparte  now  were,  with  one  part  of  hu 
force  to  invest  Mantua;  and  with  the  other  pari  to  cover  the 
Uge,  by  occupying  strongly  Ihe  line  of  the  Adige. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  not 
twsitated  to  postpone  to  hia  military  convenience  the  neuial  rights 
of  Venice,  he  took  possession  of  Pcschiera;  and  proceeding  further 
on  the  trace  of  that  example,  he  ordered  Massena  to  enter  Ve- 
Woa ;  an  order  which  that  active  ofBcer,  who  had  moved  up  from 
TBIa  Franca  to  Castelnovo,  carried  into  unresisted  execution  on 
Ibe  1st  of  June  (1). 

With  his  own  division  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry 
ud  light  troops  under  Kilmaine,  Massena,  forming  the  army 
<it  ohservation,  occupied  the  line  of  the  Adige,  from  the  upper 
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extremity  of  the  lake  of  Guarda  to  the  marshy  plains  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic,  posting  his  centre  at  Verona,  his  left  on  Montebaldo, 
and  his  right  at  Porto  Legnano.  The  mountains,  which,  shooting 
off  from  the  Tyrolian  Alps,  block  up  the  pass  between  the  lake 
and  the  river,  the  walls  and  Forts  of  Verona  and  Legnano,  with 
the  broad  channel,  deep  dykef>,  and  numerous  branches  of  the 
lower  Adige,  give  to  this  line,  variety  of  aspect  but  unifbrnity 
of  strength. 

The  division  of  Serrurier,  reenforced  by  the  grenadien  of 
Dallemagne  and  Lannes,  composed  the  army  of  the  stege,  with 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  investment,  Augeren 
was  directed  to  cooperate.  On  the  1st  of  June  Serrurier  took  vp 
his  quarters  at  Roverbello,  a  village  near  to  Hantua,  and  on  the 
road  to  Verona.  The  next  day  Augereau  moved  lower  dowa  iIm 
Mincio,  crossed  the  road  from  Mantua  to  Porto  liegnano,  aad 
posted  himself  opposite  to  the  suburb  of  Cerese. 

For  the  first  time,  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Bontptrts 
now  found  himself  in  contact  with  the  authorities  of  a  Beaml 
state.  In  such  a  position,  the  duties  of  a  commander  under  Ae 
most  favourable  circumstances,  are  sufficiently  delicate,  from  the 
essential  repugnance  between  belligerent  necessity,  and  nentni 
independence.  But  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  neutral  etaie  b 
under  the  direction  of  an  unfriendly  government,  the  ilifKi  Jl| 
of  the  commander  is  greatly  increased. 

The  Venetian  senate,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  the  Fwmdk 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Hincio,  had  deputed  Foicarelli  a 
member  of  their  body,  to  meet  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  depreetfie^ 
^nd  if  possible  to  prevent,  his  taking  possession  of 
But  finding  that  the  Austrians  had  just  been  compelled  to 
that  place,  Foscarelli  could  not  persist  in  objecting  to  ite 
occupation  by  the  French.  When,  however,  the  ei 
manded  the  keys  of  the  arsenal,  with  a  view  of  moonting 
on  the  ramparts,  and  of  arming  the  galleys,  which  were  h 
to  give  to  the  masters  of  the  fortress  the  command  of  the 
he  protested  against  the  proceedfaig  as  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  his  state. 

In  a  conference  which  took  place  at  Peschiera,  on  the  Isl  ef 
June,  and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Freodi  f^ 
neral  from  occupying  Verona,  he  elevated  his  tone  frooi  i^ 
monstrance  to  menace,  and  declared  that  if  it  was  attempted,  he 
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would  cause  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  closed,  and  the  Are 
of  the  forts  to  be  opened  on  the  French.  "  Your  resolution  is 
too  late,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  my  troops  are  by  this  time  in  Verona. 
I  am  obliged  to  establish  my  line  of  defence  on  the  Adige,  during 
the  siege  oF  Maniua.  It  is  not  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
Sclavonians,  that  you  could  oppose  tho  passage  of  the  Austrian 
army.  Neutrality  consists  in  dealing  out  the  same  weight  and 
measure  lo  both  parties.  If  you  are  not  my  enemy,  you  are 
iM)und  to  grant  or  allow  to  me,  whatever  you  have  conceded  or 
permitted  to  my  adversary."  He  complained  of  the  Auslrians 
having  been  suffered  to  enter  Peschiera,  which  he  alle;;ed  had, 
by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  Mincio,  cost  his  army 
aiany  lives,  and  after  threatening  to  carry  his  complaints  to  Venice 
al  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  §et  off  on  tho  morning  of  the  3rd  to 
join  Uassena's  division  at  Verona;  a  movement,  which,  although 
his  real  object  was  only  to  put  thai  place,  which  commanded  three 
bridges  over  the  Adige,  and  was  the  key  of  his  position  on  thac 
lu,  under  a  proper  stale  of  government  and  defence,  had  much 
Ika  appearance  of  carrying  bis  threat  into  execution. 

At  Verona,  two  sages  of  the  council  who  arrived  on  a  special 
■MOD  from  Venice,  attended  his  conferences  with  Foscarelli. 
To  ikem  Bonaparte  renewed  his  complaints  on  the  occupation  of 
PHcfaiera  by  the  Austrians,  and  on  the  more  than  hospitable  re- 
wplifHi  which  bad  been  given  to  the  count  de  LUIe  at  Verona. 
Heipoke  in  strong  and  even  exaggerated  terms,  of  the  probable 
rmatnieat  of  the  directory,  and  under  the  impression  created  by 
lUi  tone  of  menace,  proposed  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
Uige  altogether,  provided  the  senate,  asauming  an  attitude  of 
used  neutrality,  would  engage  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
imtrians  through  that  district,  and  confine  their  right  of  way  for 
raBmnnicating  between  the  Tyrol  and  Lombardy,  to  the  road  on 
Ae  west  bank  of  the  lake  of  Guarda, — the  sole  route,  which  under 
4e  treaty  between  Austria  and  Venice,  they  were  entitled  to  use. 
Tto  proposition,  which  was  calculated  to  place  the  two  belli^ 
ffreUB  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  to  avoid  misunder- 
■toding  or  dissension  with  either,  was  not  suited  lo  the  enervate 
diiracler  or  political  prejudices  of  the  senate,  and  was  rejected 
bj  (beir  commissioners  (2) .  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Ve- 
MitB  deputies  conceived  those  strong  impressions  of  Bonaparte's 

Oct  and  abBlty,  irhich  are  expressed  in  the  condndiog  passage  of 
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their  report  to  the  senate.  ''  The  ingenuity  of  General  BoDi- 
parte*s  observations,  the  extent  of  his  views,  the  manner  in  which 
he  develops  them,  his  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  his  own  and 
of  other  countries,  all  authorize  the  belief^  that  not  only  is  be  en- 
dowed with  great  talent  for  political  affiiirs,  bat  that  he  is  destined 
one  day  or  other  to  exercise  immense  influence  in  France"  (S). 
The  vast  and  varied  power  of  his  genius  had  scarce  become  sen- 
sible to  his  own  reflexion,  before  it  was  forcing  itself  on  the  ob- 
servation of  others. 

His  proposal  for  an  armed  neutrality  having  been  rqected,  Bo- 
naparte persisted  in  holding  military  possession  of  Verona  and  the 
line  of  the  Adige ;  and  confined  his  negotiations  for  the  present,  to 
tlie  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  sages  of  the  councfl,  for 
supplying  his  army  with  provisions,  and  adjusting  the  oioda 
and  rate,  according  to  which  they  were  to  be  collected  and  prid 
for. 

In  their  letter  of  instruction  of  the  18th  of  May,  the  direelon 
referring  to  their  original  promise  and  the  urg^t  solicitoda  of 
Bonaparte,  that  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  should  forthwith  open  Ibo 
campaign,  had  said,  '^  hostilities  have  not  yet  commenced  oa  Ibe 
Rhine.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Heuse  forms  iu  inimaiiin 
with  difficulty.  It  has  not,  like  the  brave  army  of  Italy,  a  fienli 
plain  before  it,  and  it  is  obliged  to  provide  beforehand  the  BMoe 
for  its  subsistence  in  the  barren  country  of  Berg  and  nonbm 
Weteravia.  The  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  is  in  a  ataie  of 
extreme  destitution  ;  for  want  of  horses,  its  cavalry  is 
absolutely  to  nothing ;  it  is  without  money  for  the  current 
and  it  is  moreover  beset  and  preyed  upon  by  abuses  and 
pidations  of  all  sorts.  The  foot  carabiniers  of  the  army  of  Italj 
have,  by  their  valour,  acquired  the  means  of  mounting  tbo  bona 
carabiniers  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  If  it  is  m  yov 
power  to  send  horses  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of-  tba 
cavalry  of  that  army,  hesitate  not  to  do  so  ;  and  concert 
with  the  general  in  chief,  Moreau,  for  ensuring  their 
Act  in  the  same  manner  for  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  for  relieving  the  penury,  in  regard  to  casb» 
under  which  they  labour.*' 

After  this  picture  of  impotence  and  misery  on  their  principal 
frontier,  the  directors  add  the  following  suggestion :  **  Tbe  f^ 
public  of  Venice  could  perhaps  furnish  us  with  mooey.    Yoo 
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might  even  raise  a  loaa  at  Verona,  where  the  pretended  Lours 
XVIII.  has  resided.  The  directory  commits  this  mailer  loyour 
cooMderxtion,  and  enlrusla  its  execution  to  iho  commissary  Sali- 
i-ptti  and  yourself."  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  appeal  and 
cttmmission,  that  Bonaparte,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  con- 
ferences with  the  Venetian  deputies,  observed  in  his  letter  of  the 
7th  of  June;  "In  case  il  is  your  intention  to  draw  from 
Venice  five  or  six  millions  of  francs,  [  have  contrived  expressly 
for  you  this  quasi  rupture.  You  may  demand  it  by  way  of  in- 
demnification for  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
Sght  in  order  to  take  Peschiera.  If  you  meditate  stronger 
measures,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  this  sort  of 
quarrel,  advise  me  of  your  wishes,  and  wait  for  a  favourable 
moment,  which  I  will  seize  according  to  circumstances;  for  it 
«ill  not  do  for  us  to  have  to  deal  with  every  body  at  once." 

The  even  hand  of  history  readily  feels,  that  this  was  beneath 
ktm.  The  plain  meaning  of  his  language  is,  that  he  had  picked  a 
quarrel  with  Venice,  in  order  to  afford  his  government  an  ex- 
cuse for  robbing  that  slate  ;  and  was  himself  willing,  at  a  favour- 
ible  moment,  to  perpetrate  the  spoliation,  or  even  to  inflict  a 
hrther  outrage.  Thisspiritof  subservient  fraud,  in  which  he  con- 
descended to  excite,  and  iproposed  to  gratify,  the  rapacious  wishes 
of  the  directory,  was  equally  unworthy  of  his  resentment  as  an 
meiny,  or  his  honour  as  a  friend ;  in  one  or  the  other  of  which 
relations,  after  his  recent  proclamation  at  Brescia,  he  necessarily 
flood  toward  the  government  of  Venice ;  and  it  must  provoke 
reprobation  as  soon  as  it  attracts  notice.  But  there  are  circum- 
Maaces  belonging  to  the  afbir  which,  although  they  do  not 
JBitify  this  abrupt  deviation  from  the  uniform  dignity  of  his  con- 
duct, wilt  be  found  greatly  to  lessen  its  violence,  and  to  attest 
ihat,  however  grave  the  impropriety  into  which  he  fell,  his  motives 
were  far  from  being  corrupt,  or  even  illiberal. 

The  force  of  the  application  for  the  sinews  of  war,  contained 
in  the  passage  just  extracted  from  the  letter  of  the  directory,  and 
coming,  ui  opposition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  from  a 
goverameDt  to  a  general,  was  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  tenor  of 
the  despatch  which  followed  it  immediately,  and  apprized  Bona- 
parte, that  in  compliance  with  his  remonstrance,  the  determination 
of  dividing  his  army  with  Kellermann,  and  fettering  his  autho- 
rity by  the  control  of  the  commissaries,  was  renounced.  This  f  roof 
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of  a  confiding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  diredorsy  whidi  ap- 
peared in  such  agreeable  contrast  with  the  jealousy  and  ingrati- 
tude they  had  just  before  been  thought  to  disoorer,  moat  nats- 
rally  have  aifiacted  the  fervent  and  susceptible  mind  of  Bonqiarte 
with  grateful  emotions^  and  inclined  him  to  serve  ibem  with  a  aeal 
proportioned  to  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  expostnlaied 
against  their  folly,  and  the  candour  with  which  they  had  baaooght 
his  aid.  With  this  sentiment,  a  professional  and  patriotic  aniely 
to  see  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  in  motion,  no  doubt,  concurredy  in 
bending  his  high  spirit  to  the  instrumentality  which  his  Imm 
profiers,  and  in  blinding  his  powerful  discernment,  to  ita  d^* 
merit. 

It  is  thus  that  strong  and  noble  characters,  are  beguiled  iaie 
weakness  or  betrayed  into  crime.  Against  the  undisguised  a|^ 
proaches  of  vice  they  are  amply  fortified ;  but  when  it  comm  in 
the  shape  of  some  generous  emotion  or  benevolent  seniiinuni,  it 
finds  the  passage  to  their  hearts  unguarded,  and  before  thaf 
have  time  to  sift  their  thoughts,  or  reflect  upon  the  probable  caa^ 
sequences  of  their  actions,  involves  them  in  error  or  precipitalas 
Ihem  into  guilt.  As  men  often  do  good  from  bad  motiviai^  aa 
from  good  ones  they  sometimes  do  evil. 

But  so  repugnant  was  this  odious  proceeding  to  Bojiapaitah 
general  disposition,  that  he  had  not  finished  his  letter,  hafiDre  !■ 
endeavoured  to  allay  that  very  appetite  for  plunder,  to  which  hehai 
just  been  ministering  mercenary  stimulants.  *^  The  tmlh  iB,**  !■ 
wrote,  *'  that  in  the  afiair  of  Peschiera,  Beaulieu  basely 
the  Venetians ;  he  asked  them  for  a  passage  for  fifty 
then  took  possession  of  the  place.*'  In  the  end,  acoordinglj, 
the  subject  was  again  referred  to  in  the  correspondaMa»  Ike 
money  was  not  eitacted  either  by  way  of  loan  or  im 

The  intelligence  of  the  unavailing  debates  which  had  beao 
with  the  French  General,  and  of  his  army  being  in 
Veirona,  caused  great  sensation  and  alarm  at  Venice.  Innfnad  of 
the  victorious  invaders  being  behind  the  broad  Po,  or  otttha 
distant  Alps,  the  tricolored  flag  floated  on  the  Adige ;  and  a  wm 
of  democratical  opinions  and  republican  cannon,  was  a| 
the  proud  but  powerlesa  palace  of  the  Doges.  The  Ai 
party  in  the  senate,  or  that  which,  under  the  guise  of  MtttnHqf, 
had  favoured  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  had  hitlwgta 
predominated  in  the  state,  lost  their  aacendancy ;  and  the  pgi^ 
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which,  in  place  of  an  insincere  and  dangerous  nouirality,  rccom- 
mended  an  oflensirc  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  obtained 
for  ihe  moment  though  not  a  control,  a  degree  of  influence  in  the 
senate.  In  this  stale  of  things,  although  the  proposition  for  an  al- 
liance vas rejected,  a  resolution  vas  taken  to  recall Foscarelli,  who 
be§ides  belonging  to  the  Austrian  party,  was  of  a  proud  and  unac- 
romodaiing  temper;  and  ioscnd  Baltaglia  who  was  the  leader  oftha 
popular  party,  bat  a  man  of  admitted  patriotism  and  moderation, 
with  enlarged  powers,  to  succeed  him.  This  senator  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  supcrintendant  of  all  the  Venetian  provinces  west 
of  the  Adige,  including  the  city  of  Verona,  a  suburb  of  which  ii 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river.  From  his  reputation  for 
integrity  and  address,  and  from  his  well  known  liberal  sentiments, 
it  was  hoped,  that  while  he  forbore  to  sacrifice  the  neutral  rela- 
tions of  Venice,  he  would  establish  a  good  understanding  with 
the  French  general,  nnd  be  able  to  alleviate  sensibly  those  in- 
conveniences, which  are  generally  inseparable  from  the  presence 
of  belligerent  forces  in  Ihe  bosom  of  a  peaceful  state. 

As  beasts  of  prey  and  obscene  birds,  secrete  themselves  in  dens 
or  plunge  into  thickets,  at  the  approach  of  day,  so  the  viceroy  of 
Milan,  as  the  dawn  of  liberal  opinions,  began,  with  the  advance 
of  the  French  army,  to  appear  in  the  Venetian  councils,  fled  with 
bis  treasures  into  the  Carinthian  mountains.  His  father  in  law, 
tfce  Dake  of  Modena,  less  active,  or  perhaps  less  alarmed,  was 
CODient  to  sink  into  deeper  seclusion  at  Venice.  A  third  repre- 
miUtive  of  broken  royally,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.,  had 
■ome  weeks  before,  felt  the  influence  of  the  French  invasion,  and 
been  compelled  to  take  his  departure  from  Verona.  At  the  open- 
iag  of  the  campaign,  the  directory  apprehending  from  a  variety 
of  information,  and  particularly  from  the  circumstance  of  genera! 
CoHi's  sending,  at  a  crisis  of  peculiar  disorder  in  one  of  the  regi- 
mmts  Bt  Nice,  a  French  emigrant  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  out- 
posts of  the  army  of  Italy,  that  the  residence  of  the  pretender, 
were  he  suffered  to  remain  at  Verona,  would  become  the  focus 
of  intrigues  and  machinations  against  the  fidelity  and  success  of 
ibeir  troops,  demanded  of  the  senate  of  Venice  his  removal  from 
their  dominions;  a  demand  with  which,  after  being  apprized  of 
(be  victories  of  Montcnotte  and  Millesimo,  they  complied.  On 
the  21st  of  April,  Louis  XVni.,  under  the  title  of  the  Connt  de 
LiRe,  left  Verona,  for  the  head  quarters  of  his  cousin  the  Priqco  of 
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Cond6  on  the  upper  Rhine.  The  royal  exile,  expressed  a  warm 
feeling  of  indignation,  at  this  act  of  politic,  thoagh  reluctant,  in- 
hospitality.  The  feeling  was  natural,  even  if  it  was  notjoat;  al- 
though he  soon  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  proceeding  by  which 
it  was  provoked.  For  had  he  l)een  allowed  to  remain  a  few  weeks 
longer  at  Verona,  instead  of  retiring  with  a  semblance  of  offended 
dignity  at  the  unkindness  of  foreigners,  he  would  have  fled  in 
sincere  alarm  at  the  approach  of  his  own  countrymen  (i). 

Upon  entering  Verona  for  the  first  time,  Bonaparte  appears  to 
have  been  affected  by  sentiments,  suitable  to  a  later  stage  of  his 
career,  rather  than  to  his  actual  position.  They  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  directory,  written  on  the  3rd  of  June. 

''  I  have  arrived  in  this  city  with  the  intention  of  leaving  it 
to-morrow  morning.  It  is  very  large  and  very  beautiful.  I  shall 
place  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  three 
bridges  over  the  Adige. 

**  I  have  let  the  inhabitants  know,  that  had  the  pretended  king  of 
France,  not  quitted  here  before  I  crossed  the  Po,  I  would  have 
burnt  their  city  to  the  ground,  as  a  punishment  for  presuming  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  the  French  Empire. 

**  I  have  just  visited  the  amphitheatre.  This  relic  of  antiquity  is 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  people.  It  made  ma 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  our  Champs  de  Mars.  A  hundred 
thousand  persons  may  be  seated  in  it,  and  hear  every  word  of 
an  orator  addressing  them"  (5). 

It  would  seem,  that  the  future  greatness  of  his  power  and  for- 
tune, was  already  breaking  in  visions  on  his  mind;  that  he  feh  the 
pretensions  of  I^uis  Will,  as  infringements  on  his  own  pros- 
pective claims ;  and  looked  on  monuments  of  ancient  magnifioeiioe« 
with  a  rising  hope  of  equalling  their  grandeur. 

Besides  givinginstructions  to  Massena respecting  the  garrisoniug 
of  Verona,  and  the  positions  on  the  river  to  be  taken  above  aud 
below  it,  he  gave  orders  for  completing  the  fortification  and  armiog 
of  Peschiora,  upon  a  scale  which  would  enable  it  to  stand  a  siege; 
measures  of  energy  and  foresight,  which  were  justified  by  Ihe  ex- 
ample of  the  Austrians,  the  nccesshies  of  his  position,  the  wishes 
of  his  government,  and  the  temporizing  policy  of  that  of  Ve- 
nico  ;6). 

It  may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  his  prompt  and  vigorous 
proceedings  in  regsird  to  this  republic,  corresponded  precisely  with 
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ihe  line  of  policy,  he  had  laid  down,  in  deliberatin(;  with  liis  ge- 
nernlsat  Cherasco ;  and  were  ailcnded  by  the  very  effect  which  ho 
then  prospectively  assigned  to  them  ;  namely,  keeping  down  the 
botitility  of  that  dcgeneraie  state,  by  shewing  a  readiness  lo  face 
and  repel  it. 

Although  the  army  of  Italy  was  now  triumphantly  established 
ontheAdige,  Piedmunl  humbled,  Parma  and  Modcna  neulraliied, 
Lombardy  overrun,  and  the  Austrian  forces  overwhelmed  by 
det'eal  aad  scattered  in  the  Tierman  mountains ;  yet  iho  citadel  of 
northern  Italy  refused  submission  lo  the  victor's  laws,  and  ren- 
dered all  his  conquests  insecure.  The  reduction  of  Mantua  was 
therefore  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  Bonaparte;  and 
as  an  army  was  assembling  on  the  Khine  for  its  relief,  and  the 
heats  of  summer,  fruitful  of  disease  in  the  low  and  irrigated  plains 
of  the  Mincio,  were  soon  to  prevail,  he  saw  that  celerity  in  the 
operation,  was  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  means  of  success.  Ue 
therefore  determined  to  commence  it  without  delay,  and  in  per- 
son;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  4lh  of  June  left  Verona  for  Ibe 
head  quarters  of  Serrurier,  before  the  earliest  dawn  of  morning. 

Mantua  is  situated  on  an  ishinct  in  the  midst  of  three  confluent 
lakes,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  in  its  course  from  the 
lake  of  Guarda  to  the  Po.  It  communicates  with  the  mainland 
by  five  causeways.  The  tirst  called  the  causeway  of  the  Favorila, 
from  a  neighbouring  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  separates  the 
opper  from  the  middle  lake,  and  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
road  leading  up  the  Mincio  to  Roverbello,  Peschiera,  and  Verona. 
Il  was  built  of  stone,  and  its  junction  with  the  mainland,  was  for- 
tified by  a  regular  pentagonal  work  called  (he  Citadel  which  was 
well  garrisoned,  and  was  covered  on  several  of  its  faces  by  inun- 
dations. The  second  causeway,  or  that  of  St.  George,  leading  to 
the  right  or  eastward  of  the  first,  joined  the  mainland  at  the  su- 
burb of  St.  George,  and  formed  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  Porto 
L^nano.  A  gate  of  masonry  in  the  suburb  closed  the  entrance 
to  this  causeway,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in 
length ;  and  several  drawbridges  interrupted  it  in  the  centre.  The 
causeway,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Pie- 
loli,  is  the  third.  It  divides  the  middle  from  the  lower  lake,  at  a 
point  where  the  water  is  very  narrow,  but  where,  to  compensate 
for  this  contraction,  a  broad  space  of  open  ground,  bordered  by 
moats,  and  forming  an  intrenched  camp  for  the  garrison,  lies  be- 
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tween  the  shoro  of  the  lake  and  the  walb  of  the  town.  So  that 
should  an  assailant  succeed  in  passing  through  thii  aTeme,  he 
^'ould  have  to  force  a  fortified  camp,  before  he  could  attack 
tua  itself.  The  fourth  causeway,  pointing  in  a  direction 
dicular  to  the  course  of  the  Po,  terminates  at  the  suburb  of  Carte. 
Its  principal  defence  was  a  gate  of  masonry,  surmoiinted  by  a 
small  tower  or  cavalier :  but  at  this  point  the  water  is  agaia 
wide.  The  last  causeway,  called  the  Pradella,  issues  on  the  road 
to  Cremona,  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  the  causeway  of 
St.  George.  Its  defence  consisted  of  a  hornwork,  constrvded  M 
a  natural  bank  in  the  lake. 

From  this  description  it  appears,  that  of  the  fire  causewaya  i»* 
suing  from  Mantua,  like  radii  from  a  centre,  one  only,  that  of  the 
Favorite,  could  be  said  to  be  fortified.  The  consequence  was,  thai 
an  inferior  force,  by  seizing  the  heads  of  the  four  unfortified  cai 
ways,  and  reducing  or  investing  the  citadel  or  regular  work 
defended  the  first,  might,  though  inadequate  to  make  an  n 
sion  on  the  place  itself,  block  up  the  garrison  within  it ;  a  dr» 
cumstance  which  would  enable  a  commander  situated  as 
parte  was,  to  give  to  his  covering  army,  an  extraordinai 
of  activity  and  an  unusual  proportion  of  strength. 

Below  the  town  lies  the  plain  of  the  Seraglio,  an  insular  triaa|^ 
having  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  Mantua  for  its  apex,  a  aeclMMi  of 
the  Po  for  its  base,  and  for  its  sides,  the  canal  of  Fossa  k 
on  the  right,  and  the  lower  Mincio  on  the  left ;  the  first  faDiiig 
the  Po  at  Borgoforte,  and  the  second  near  Governolo  (7). 

A  garrison  of  thirteen  thousand  warlike  Germans  held  the  birtb* 
place  of  Virgil,  and  from  behind  ramparts  garnished  wick  Mwa 
than  three  hundred  cannon,  disputed  its  possession,  agiiMI  aa 
army  of  adventurous  Gauls;  while  the  degenerate  countryan  of 
the  Epic  bard,  waited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  without  partie^Mliag 
in  its  danger  or  its  glory  (8) . 

General  Canto  Dlrles,  an  officer  of  experience  and  repotalia^ 
commanded,  assisted  by  the  courage  and  counsel  of  WukasMK 
wich  and  Roccavini,  whose  veteran  brigades  having  been  wilk- 
drawn  from  the  field,  formed  part  of  his  garrison  (9). 

The  importance  of  keeping  possession  of  the  heads  of  the  caaw 
ways,  or  in  other  words  of  the  suburbs  in  which  they  sereraiy 
terminated,  was  felt  so  impressively  by  the  garrison,  that  tbej 
laboured  night  and  day  in  strengthening  these  posts.    Booaparie 


was  equally  sensible  of  their  vnliie,  and  (he  moment  he  arrived  at 
Roverbello,  took  measures  for  assailing  ihem.  As  (he  ritadel,  or 
t  lie  for(  which  covpred  the  Favorila,  was  not  to  be  carri<Ml  by  a  roup 
dt  main,  the  other  four  avenues  were  the  first  ot^ects  of  liis  at- 
UMition;  und  his  plan  of  operations  was  as  well  conceived  aa  it  proved 
to  l»  successfal.  After  the  Favorila,  the  stronger  of  these  exte- 
rior posts,  were  that  of  St.  Cieorj;e,  which  was  the  second  in  the 
seri&s  and  that  of  CerSsc,  which  was  the  fourth.  By  taking;  these, 
the  two  «  eaker  intermediate  suburbs,  or  the  thirdand  fifth,  would 
be  insulated,  and  in  all  probability,  evacuated. 

Sending  directions  to  Augereau,  to  cross  the  lower  Mincio, 
and  assail  the  suburb  of  Cerise,  he  himself  with  the  grena- 
diers of  i;cneral  Dallcmagne,  having  Lannes,  niih  a  vanfpiard  of 
six  hundred,  and  Serrurier,  with  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  re- 
serve, on  the  morning  of  the  Vth  assaulted  the  suburb  of  Saint 
Georjje.  Colonel  Siurioni,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,  defended  this  village,  the  approach  to  which  was  com- 
manded  by  the  batteries  of  the  town.  The  French  fp-enadiers 
ra^hinc  forward  with  their  usual  iinpeiuosiiy,  soon  dislodged  Rtu- 
rioni,  ktllinga  hundred  of  his  men,  and  pursuing  him  so  closely  over 
the  caueeway,  that  he  had  not  time  to  raise  the  drawbridges.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  from  the  batteries  of  Mantua,  vollies  of  grape 
shot  were  showered  upon  the  assailants.  They  halted,  but  it  was 
ody  to  form  under  Lannes  a  column  of  attack,  with  a  resolution 
of  mounting  to  the  assault  of  the  town.  But  Bonaparte  judging 
the  attempt  desperate,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  grenadiers,  al- 
lured rather  than  deterred  by  difficulty,  retired  relucuntly  thougk 
Dol  without  loss ;  and  when  Bonaparte  told  Ihem  to  look  at  the 
immense  batteries  on  the  enemies  ramparts,  murmuring  said, 
"  they  had  much  stronger  batteries  at  Lodi"  (10). 

The  besiegers  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  suburb 
tbey  bad  taken,  and  to  erect  such  works  as  would  shelter  them 
ftom  the  cannon  of  Mantua.  With  this  object  in  view,  an  officer 
CDudactiDg  a  party  of  grenadiers,  entered  a  convent,  which  from 
its  exposed  situation  the  nuns  had  deserted.  Hearing  cries  of 
distress,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  cell  in  the  rear  of  (he 
esublishment,  the  soldiers  burst  open  the  door,  when  a  spectacle 
presented  itself  which  filled  them  with  horror  and  compassion,  and 
proved  that,  however  burthcnsome  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
army  might  be,  their  victories  more  than  recompensed  the  peoph; 
voc.  I.  I't 
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of  Lombardyy  by  letting  in  the  light  upon  their  giievalioee»  and 
breaking  ap  the  barbarism  of  conventual  tyranny.  -Seated  in  dib 
dismal  cell,  on  a  wretched  chair,  was  a  yoong  female  with  her 
hands  confined  by  manacles.  Terrified  at  the  sight  of  armed  met, 
she  begged  them  to  spare  her  life.  The  brave  grenadiers  eagerly 
broke  her  handcoCEs,  and  treated  her  with  deferential  kindaeis. 
She  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-two  years  old,  the  four  last 
of  which  she  had  spent  in  solitude  and  chains.  Love,  as  natural 
to  her  country  as  her  age,  was  her  crime,  and  under  its  influeoee 
she  had  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  convent.  If  she  in- 
terested her  deliverers  by  the  liveliness  of  her  gratitude,  she 
dbtressed  them  by  the  vivacity  of  her  fear;  for  whenever  any  one 
approached  the  cell,  the  unhappy  creature  shuddered  with  the 
apprehension  of  being  again  laid  hold  of  by  the  sisterhood. 
When  the  soldiers,  in  answer  to  her  prayers  to  be  allowed  le 
breathe  once  more  the  fresh  air,  told  her  that  balls  were  flpng 
about,  that  her  cell  was  the  safest  place,  and  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  go  out,  she  exclaimed :.  ''  Alasl  it  is  death  to  stay  here." 
A  slate  of  things,  in  which  atrocities  like  this  were  permitted,  Ike 
Austrians  were  struggling  to  maintain,  and  it  is  no  wonder  ihn 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  just  and  enlightened,  were  in  fiiw 
of-the  French  (11). 

Augcreau,  on  his  side,  was  also  successful.  As  he  ■ppraaciwi 
4he  suburb  of  Cerise,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy  namberin 
about  three  hundred  men,  quitted  their  ground  on  the  plain  of  the 
Seraglio,  abandoned  the  village,  and  retired  before  him  to 
main  body,  who  were  intrenched  behind  the  bridges  in  the 
way,  and  the  stone  gateway,  in  front  of  which  was  a  battery.  Ifee 
loopholed  tower  on  the  top  of  this  gateway,  was  filled  widi  eharp 
shooters.  A^  soon  as  his  infantry  came  within  fire,  Augeraam, 
felt  that,  though  he  might  occupy  the  evacuated  suburb,  he 
not  be  said,  in  the  spirit  of  his  orders,  to  possess  it,  as  long  as 
head  of  the  adjoining  causeway  was  held  by  the  Austrians, 
mined  on  dislodging  them  without  delay.  Posting  his  artiDerf 
a  situation  to  favour  his  attack,  he  led  forward  his  infantry  k 
columns,  the  foremost  battalions  of  which,  upon  getting  in 
musket  shot,  deployed  into  line  and  opened  a  fire  so  warm  •■mI 
fective  that  the  Austrians  were  soon  driven  out  of  their 
and  forced  across  the  causeway.  The  grenadiers  advanced  qniGkif 
in  pursuit,  but  were  stopped  by  the  broken  bridges,  which  thiy 
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endeavoured  to  repair,  and  ihe  {jaloway,  which  the  musketry  from 
the  lower  above  it,  keenly  derended.  Andreossi  was  ordered  to 
bring  up  the  artillery,  and  burst  ojion  the  gate.  Before  this  could 
be  done,  a  drummer,  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  climbed  over  the 
lutein  (he  midsloF  the  fire,  but  unpcrceived  by  the  enemy  perched 
above  him,  and  descending  inside,  opened  il  to  the  French,  who 
rushed  through,  crossed  iho  canal  on  a  bridge,  which  had  been  left 
lobroken  for  Ihe  reireat  of  the  garrison  of  the  lower,  and  pursued 
the  pnemy  until  ihcy  look  refuge  within  the  ramparls  of  the  town. 
The  party  in  the  lower,  thus  cut  off  from  Mantua,  surrendered  at 
diBcrction  (12). 

Thus  the  t«-o  stronger  of  the  exterior  posts,  being  inpossessioa 
of  the  besiegers,  the  two  weaker  or  inlcrmediatc  suburbs,  were 
eracoated  by  the  garrison.  All  wore  immediately  occupied  bjr 
the  French.  Six  hundred  men  they  stationed  at  St,  George,  Pio- 
(oli  and  Cerise  respectively,  and  at  the  remoter  suburb  of  Pra- 
della,  a  thousand.  Consequently  the  Favorita  was  the  only 
tvenue  by  which  the  garrison  could  reach  the  mainland.  This, 
Bonaparte  ordered  Serrurier  to  observe  closely,  with  an  adequate 
force;  and  charging  that  officer  with  the  direction  of  the  siege, 
leaving  a  variety  of  orders  with  Berthier,  and  requiring  Augereau 
to  prepare  his  division  for  a  movement  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  he 
himseif  set  off  in  the  evening  for  Milan.  Personal  observation 
bad  satisfied  him  that  Mantua  was  proof  against  a  coup  de  main ; 
and  if  lo  be  taken  at  all,  before  the  Austrian  army,  rcenforced  by 
troops  from  the  Rhine,  should  come  upon  the  besiegers  with  the 
•weep  of  a  returning  tide,  it  must  be  by  a  vigorous  siege,  with 
open  trenches  and  heavy  cannon.  But  on  this  side  the  Adda,  he 
Ittd  no  other  artillery  than  field  pieces.  The  battering  train, 
eriginfilly  destined  for  his  army,  want  of  transport  had  compelled 
Um  to  leave  for  the  most  part,  wliere  he  found  it,  in  the  arsenals 
«f  Nice  and  Antibcs;  and  that  which  he  had  formed  of  the  cannon 
taken  in  Ceva,  Coni,  and  Torlona,  was  detained  at  Milan  in  besieg- 
ing ihe  castle.  To  accelerate  the  fall  of  Mantua,  il  therefore 
became  necessary  to  finish  at  once  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Milan, 
aid  be  determined  to  give  a  personal  impulse  to  the  operation. 
Other  objects  required  his  reappearance  in  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po ;  for  already  he  was  the 
pivot  on  which  not  only  the  fate  of  Italy,  but  the  war  in  Germany 
ianiecl(13J.     Attended  by  Bossieres  with  the  company  of  guides. 
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accompanied  by  Murat  with  a  detachment  of  honarsy  aad 
followed  by  Lannes  with  a  corps  of  twelve  hundred  grenadiers, 
he  reached  Brescia  at  midnight  of  the  day,  in  the  morning  of  which 
he  had  left  Verona. 

He  felt  great  confidence  in  his  generals,  and  unboonded  reKance 
on  the  troops.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  Massena,  with  his  expe- 
rience in  mountain  warfare,  fitted  him  admirably  for  maintaining 
the  line  of  the  Adigo,  and  the  ground  he  had  taken  in  the  passes 
into  the  Tyrol.  The  prudence  and  firmness  of  Serrnrier  were 
well  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  a  rigorous  blockade.  On  leaving 
him,  Bonaparte  entertained  the  flattering  hope,  of  soon  reducing 
the  Castle  of  Milan  and  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  and  before  the 
Austrian  columns  could  pour  down  from  the  Tyrol,  of  having  his 
whole  force  disembarrassed  and  active,  united  on  the  Adige.  Bat 
to  use  his  own  expressive  language,  **  before  Mantua  was  to  fsU, 
how  many  battles  were  to  be  fought,  what  difficulties  to  be 
mounted,  and  what  perils  overcome  I'* 


From  lAe  5(ft  ,<f  June  to  the  3rf  of  July  1796. 


Cfanet  ArSonaparte'irelarnloHUu,  aMlotba  rtgbt  buk  of  Ibe  l>o — Tbe 
quirrel  »ilh  liorac— Armiitjc«  with  Naples— Alanu  of  (he  Pope— The 
eteculivc  commitsariM— IheeilenI  oT  tbcir (inwcri — The  Dircclor!;  adopt 
Uiepolic;  of  Bonaparte — His  occujialiODS  a(  Milan — Contcrlslhc  lilockaile 
of  Ihc  raslle  itlln  a  «legc — HU  correspondence  —  ill»  allenlloD  Id  1!io  Tamilj 
of  General  Laharpe — Intarrcclion  of  Die  Imperial  Flefa — Alrocilfes  of  the 
BarbetR — Sappmsed  and  punlibed — Bonaparie  writes  to  the  Senate  ci 
Genoa — The  Senate  promise*  to  cotnplj  with  bii  demandi — Hia  proclinu. 
ton  lo  the  inhabllanti  of  ttw  Tjro1--Ile  dtfrnantln  Ifie  fori  ofFuestei — 
Tbe  eKpeditiona  to  Bolofnia,  and  Leghorn— He  goei  to  Modena— Itedoees 
Ibe  fort  of  tlrbino — Enlera  Bologaa — Reloaies  tbecarttul  legate  on  Us 
pirole^An  example  oTeccleMWtical  hoDODT — Dtipoiilias  of  tbe  Bologtiwc 
—Their  reception  of  Bonajtarfe — The  Spanish  Jesnita— OTertorea  of  the 
Pope — Armistice  of  Bologna— Faux  piu  of  tbe  coauniiaarJei — BanapuMa 
joint  the  colomn  of  general  Vanboii — Tbe  armtatice  of  Brescia  ratifled — 
Bonaparte  writes  lo  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscan; — Marches  upon  Leghorn — 
Arrests  the  Tuscan  governor— Tbe  English  cruisen,  and  mercbaDl  Tesaels 
escape  from  ttie  harbour— The  English  merchandize  seized — Vanbois 
ippointed  governor  of  Leghorn— Bonaparte  Tisils  bis  relatire  tbe  Abb6 — 
Bepairs  lo  Florence — Dines  with  tbe  Grand  Dnke — Vnlla  the  g«lleri«s  ol 
Ibe  Fiae  Arts,  and  of  Anatomy — Tbecaslleof  Hitantarrendcn — Bonaparte 
returns  to  Bologna — Tbeaoeto  Rorerbello'^eToil  of  Lugo — SuppresMd 
kf  Augereau. 


The  affiiire  which  engaged  Bonaparte's  attention  darinjj  this 
KCODd  otxasioo  of  absenting  himself  from  tbe  front  of  his  army, 
are  deservioe  of  atteation,  as  mudi  on  aixoiuit  of  their  paoltipli- 
dtj,  as  of  ibeir  iapoiianoa.    ThetiasfVopoMilforliiaabmice 
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was  of  necessity  short ;  for  the  fragments  of  Beaidiea*8  fbro 
gathering  strength  from  the  accession  of  recruits  anddetadi 
in  the  Tyrol ;  and  Wurmser  who  was  aboot  marching  his  cg 
from  the  Rhine,  might  be  expected  to  be  felt  on  the  Adi 
early  as  the  middle  of  July.  This  interval  of  fbor  or  five 
during  which  the  main  action  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  su 
ed,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  French  general  to  employ  it  dea 
ing  the  series  of  secondary  matters,  which  had  been  bron 
the  instructions  of  his  government  and  the  progress  of  bis 
within  the  sphere  of  his  duty ;  and  which  weighty,  vario 
complicated  as  they  were,  he  appears  to  have  transacted,  ^ 
little  difficulty  as  their  narration  will  require. 

Among  the  most  urgent  of  these  intervening  objects,  i 

necessity  of  securing  the  rear  of  his  army  from  annoyance 

part  of  Rome  and  Naples,  before  his  front  should  be  again  e 

with  the  Austrians.    From  the  moment  of  Basseville's  ni 

murder,  an  open  rupture  had  existed  between  the  French  r 

and  the  Papal  government ;  although,  the  want  of  means 

side  and  of  opportunity  on  the  other,  had  hitherto  preven 

tual  hostilities.    Nevertheless  the  Pope  had  not  failed  to 

the  arms  peculiar  to  his  office,  the  weapons  of  superstitioii 

conding  the  more  palpable  strength  of  the  coalition,  daw 

with  sanctimonious  horror,  the  progress  and  objects  of  the 

revolution,  and  calling  on  the  faithful,  time  after  time,  to 

from  one  common  demolition,  the  thrones  of  Princes  and 

tars  of  God.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  having  almost  ezl 

their  force  in  the  dark  ages  and  the  incipient  stages  of  then 

tion,  no  longer  struck  statesmen  with  perplexity  and 

with  awe.     Still,  the  exhortations  of  the  head  of  the  < 

church,  were  not  without  influence  on  the  kings  and  p 

Europe,  emboldening  their  hostility,  or  discouraging  their 

towards  the  new  republic.    This  influence,  which  was  n 

strongest  in  Italy,  was  most  authoritative  in  the  southern  i 

that  peninsula,  which  were  darkly  shaded  by  the  wing  ol 

stition.  and  remotely  secluded  f^om  the  general  inteDq 

EuroDC. 

Tbo  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  so  much  more 
scribed  even  than  his  declining  spiritual  sway,  that,  shm 
alarm  and  following  the  examples  of  the  Dakes  of  Pir 
Modena,  he  would  probably  have  made  overtores  for  pem 
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naparie,  upon  learning  that  ho  had  entered  Milan,  but  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  Neapolitan  cabinet :  wliich  was 
in  a  great  measure  directed  by  the  passions  of  the  queen,  a  sister 
ufihe  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  though  not  large,  was  fertile 
and  populous ;  so  thai  besides  the  contingent  of  cavalry  famished 
lo  the  Austrian  army,  the  king  was  able  to  bring  into  the  Beld, 
Gflj  thousand  infantry  at  least.  Uis  geographical  position  at  the 
foot  of  Italy,  while  it  very  much  shielded  him  from  an  enemy  on 
the  Po,  gave  him  certain  facilities  of  annoying  thai  enemy  by  ei- 
pedilions  directed  through  the  Roman  states.  But  events  of  a 
political  and  military  character  were  now  in  progress,  which  were 
calculated  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  the  policy  ofNaples,  and 
Mslrike  from  the  rash  but  trembling  hand  of  the  Pontiff,  this  staff 
of  support. 

The  Neapolitan  cavalry  had  participated  in  the  Dtunerous  defeats 
•Sered  by  the  Austrian  army,  and  being  generally  thrown  into 
the  rear  to  break  the  pursuit  of  the  French  grenadiers,  had  been 
tohjected  lo  a  full  proportion  of  the  loss  and  discouragement, 
fbich  fell  til  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  These  mortifying  dis- 
uters,  so  different  from  the  promised  pleasures  of  a  successful 
iaroad  into  France,  while  they  rebuked  severely  the  pride  of  the 
troops,  abated  sensibly  the  contidence  of  their  monarch.  The 
Spanish  government  at  the  same  time,  continued  its  exertions  lo 
iletach  Naples  from  the  coalition,  being  naturally  anxious  lo  for- 
tify the  side  which  it  had  {i^ost  espoused  in  the  great  European 
quarrel,  and  to  bring  the  policy  of  a  kindred  throne  into  accord- 
juce  wiih  its  own.  While  these  causes  were  strongly  operating 
la  dispose  the  cabinet  of  Naples  to  peace,  the  battle  of  Borghetto, 
ii  which  half  ihe  Neapolitan  cavalry  was  captured  or  destroyed, 
look  place,  and  gave  them  a  decisive  effect.  The  feeble  king,  finding 
ttbst  that  the  counsels  of  hope  and  of  resentment  were  equally 
fciperate,  despatched  the  prince  Belmont  Pignalelli,  to  the  head- 
sorters  of  Bonaparte,  with  instructions  to  propose  as  a  preli- 
BBary  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  an  immediate  suspension  of 
Vtsiilities.  The  prince  in  coming  from  Milan,  lo  which  capital  he 
hi  first  repaired,  met  Bonaparte  on  his  way  thither  at  Brescia ;  . 
■d^er  a  conference,  which  was  neither  tedious  nor  unfruitful, 
an  armistice  on  the  5th  of  June.  The  conditions,  besides  the 
ial  one  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  arms,  provided  that  the 
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kin(;  should  send  envoys  to  Paris,  to  treat  for  peace,  and  should 
withdraw  his  cavalry,  now  reduced  to  two  thousand  four  hundred, 
from  the  Austrian  army,  and  place  it  in  quarters  around  Brescia. 
This  condition  seemed  to  offer  a  good  assurance  for  the  faith  of 
Naples,  in  as  much  as  should  the  King  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty 
which  might  be  concluded  at  Paris,  his  cavalry  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  army. 

But  besides  securing  these  advantages,  and  detaching  from  the 
enemies  ofFrance,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  family  of  her 
exiled  kings,  this  convention,  by  insulating  the  holy  see  and  ex* 
posing  it  unassisted  to  the  whole  force  of  the  French  army,  ac- 
complished, at  the  very  outset  of  Bonaparte*6  excursion,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 

The  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Naples,  though  snddanly 
adopted,  was,  it  would  appear,  not  concealed  from  Pius  the  6lhi 
who  as  suddenly  altered  the  tone  of  his  patriarchal  exhortatioQi; 
and,  instead  of  preaching  up  a  crusade  with  a  view  of  forcQilj 
reinstating  his  clergy  in  France,  with  that  flexibility  of  prindph 
of  which  the  most  orthodox  princes  are  not  the  least  capeMi^ 
set  about  fulminating  bulls  against  all  catholic  priests,  who 
endeavour  to  excite  or  prolong  civil  war  in  the  Republic  (i). 
solved  also  to  try  the  efficacy  of  Spanish  intercession,  heprendM 
on  the  Chevalier  Azara,  resident  minbter  of  Spain  at  Rone^  U 
sound  the  disposition  of  the  French  commander.  From 
circumstances  it  was  evident  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
tion  with  Naples,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  dealing  wM 
Home.  But  as  no  contribution  had  been  exacted  from  the  finnMI 
state,  Bonaparte  was  not  without  apprehensions,  thataproceedbm^ 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  wants,  wishes,  and  habiu  of  ihedira^ 
tory,  would  incur  their  disapprobation.  His  letter, 
the  armistice  of  Brescia  reveals  these  apprehensions,  by  the 
est  distinctness  with  which  he  explains  the  solid  advantagee  d 
that  convention.  I 

''  You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  armistice  concluded  hti 
twoen  the  armies  of  France  and  Naples.  i 

'*  1st.  We  deprive  the  Austrian  army  of  two  thousand  fioor  In^ 
ilred  cavalry,  and  place  that  force  at  our  mercy.  ^ 

''  Snd.  We  take,  from  the  English,  five  ships  of  the  line  ud^ 
number  of  frigates.  ^ 

"3rd.  We  contiouo  to  break  up  the  coalition  against  Fravoe.  * 
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*'  if  yuu  make  peace  witli  Naples,  the  armistice  will  b«3  useful,  as 
it  will  before  hand  have  reduced  the  strength  of  ihe  Aastrtan 
srnij .  If.  on  the  contrary,  you  do  not  make  pcacp,  the  armistice 
will  still  be  useful,  by  putting  in  my  power  two  thousand  four 
bundred  of  the  Neapolitan  cavalry,  and  inducing  the  king  of 
Naples  to  take  a  step  displeasing  to  the  coalition.  This  leads  me 
10  consider  llie  military  question — can  wo,  and  should  we  go  to 
Tiiyles  ? 

"  For  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  the  occupation  of  the 
HiUneiie  territory,  and  garrisoning  the  fortresses  wc  have  con- 
ifitered  in  Italy,  fifteen  thousand  men  are  necessary. 

"  The  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  the  maintenance  of 
uar  p«>sitions  on  the  Tyroiian  Alps,  rerjuire  twenty  thousand  (-i), 
Ther9  remain,  including  the  reenforccments  on  their  march  from 
Ibe  army  of  the  Alps,  not  more  than  six  thousand. 
"But  had  we  twenty  thousand,  it  wouldnot  be  advisable  for  us 
|l  laiuidertiike  a  march  of  twenty-five  days,  in  the  months  of  July 
M  id  August,  in  search  of  sickness  and  mortality  (3).    In  this  irt- 
lerval,  Beaulieu  would  repose  and  recruit  his  army  in  the  Tyrol ; 
oreagtben  it  by  reenforccments  which  come  in  daily  ;  and  lake 
fnm  us,  in  autumn,  all  that  we  took  from  him  In  spring.  Whereas, 
by  means  of  the  armistice,  we  can  impose  what  terms  we  please 
i»  Rome.     For  already  the  papal  government  is  preparing  to 
iwea  bull  against  those  who,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion, 
m  preaching  up  civil  war  in  France. 

From  a  communication  1  have  had  this  morning  with  M.  Azara, 
Mil  ilaSpanish  minister,  who  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Pope,  I  gather 
ikM  be  has  been  instructed  to  offer  a  contribution.  I  expect  soon 
kbe  at  Bologna ;  would  you  like  my  nuccpiing  as  an  equivalent 
br  tn  armistice,  twenty  five  millions  in  money,  five  millions  in 
iinrcnons,  three  hundred  paintings,  statues  and  manuscripts  in 
irtion,  and  that  I  cause  lo  be  liberated  all  the  patriots  who 
beea  arrested  for  revolutionary  acts?  I  shall  have  full  time 
i}  ^Vicceivo  your  orders  on  the  subject,  as  I  shall  hardly  get  to  Bo- 
before  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Then,  should  the  six  thousand 
of  general  Ohateauneuf  Bandon  come,  tliere  will  be  no  dif- 
pushing  on  as  far  as  Rome.  At  all  events,  I  beg  you  to 
usured  that,  when  you  have  once  informed  me  of  your  de- 
d  intentions,  they  must  be  very  difficult  of  execution  indeed, 
'Id*  Dot  accomplish  them"  (I). 
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The  demonstration  which  this  letter  contains  of  the  adTantagei 
to  be  gained,  and  the  evils  to  be  avoided  by  a  peace,  or  even  ai 
armistice,  with  Naples,  is  clear  and  irresktiUe ;  and  it  prodnoed 
accordingly  a  decided  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  directors ;  who 
instead  of  prosecuting  their  hostile  intentions  against  Naples, 
sanctioned  the  armistice,  and  entered  into  negotiations  which  led 
to  peace. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  this  letter,  Bonaparte  omits  nil  tDosion 
to  the  executive  commissaries,  and  requests  specific  instrodioas 
for  himself  alone,  designing  no  doubt  indirectly  to  leco— md 
their  exclusion  from  his  measures,  for  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ai- 
lilary  conquest  of  Italy.  From  their  reply ,  it  appears  thediredors* 
although  they  sanctioned  his  armistice,  rejected  his  reoommeiMli- 
tion,  and  in  terms  conveying  an  intimation,  that  thenoeforward 
they  would  not  confirm  any  armistice  concluded  withovt  the 
concurrence  of  the  commissaries.  In  their  despatch  of  the  iSdi  of 
June  they  say,  ''Although  it  was  to  be  desired  that  the  kiBgef 
Naples  should  pay  some  millions  in  contribution,  upon  signngths 
armistice,  the  directors  approve  it,  referring  at  the  i 
to  their  previous  instructions  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  ha^ 
in  transactions  of  this  kind,  the  intervention  of  the 
commissaries  near  the  army  of  Italy.'* 

Up  to  this  period  of  the  campaign  it  is  therefore  erideiit,  tfcrt 
Salicetti  and  Garrau,  although  shorn  of  all  pretensions  to  nililarf 
authority,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  civil  and  dipkmiilie  fH 
cultics  with  which  they  had  been  originally  endowed. 

But  with  the  exception  of  this  point,  all  the  suggestions  ia  Bih 
naparte*s  letter  were  approved ;  and  the  policy  of  the  diredon 
which  four  weeks  before,  was  perfectly  opposite  to  hisTiewSyWas^ 
now  made  to  coincide  with  them  completely*  **  It  shoaU  be  om 
object,"  they  continue,  in  the  same  despatch,  **  to  teraaaate  the 
war  in  the  south  of  Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  oocapy  OH^ 
selves  with  the  means  of  procuring  peace,  by  our  sitnatioa  ia  the 
north  of  that  Peninsula."  This  was  repeating  in  other  words  whsft 
Bonaparte  had  told  them  in  the  letter  of  remonstrance  of  the 
14th  of  May.  ''  As  to  the  expedition  against  Leghorn,  RoBMsad 
Naples,  it  is  but  a  small  affair.  It  should  be  made  by  dirisioas  sa 
echelofiy  so  that  on  the  least  occasion  we  might  return  opoA  the 
Austrians  and  envelop  them  at  the  first  movement  they  nttde."* 

The  moment  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Hilan,  be  repaired  to  ths 
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works  before  itie  Castle,  and  discontinuing  the  blochadc,  had 
trenches  opened  immedintcly,  and  the  operations  of  an  active 
siege  commenced.  • 

From  the  series  of  his  published  lelters,  it  appears  that  bo 
reached  Milan  on  the  evening  of  ilie  6th  of  June,  and  left  there 
for  Toriona  on  the  morning  of  the  12lh  so  that  his  siay  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  days.  Exclusive  of  his  personal  atlenlion  to 
the  siege,  and  to  matters  connected  with  the  finance  and  govern- 
ment of  Lombardy,  his  time  was  employed  in  conferences  with 
ihe  agent  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  respecting  the  due  execution  of 
the  late  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  corresponding  with  the  directory 
and  wiih  their  agents  civil  and  military,  in  the  various  states,  to 
which  his  growing  influence  and  overspreading  energy  extended; 
each  as  the  ambassador  at  Basle,  the  ministers  at  Genoa,  Venice 
and  in  the  Grisons,  generals  Moreau,  Kellermann  and  Clarke. 
To  the  two  former  of  these  officers  he  announced  the  transmission 
of  funds  for  the  service  of  their  respective  armies ;  to  the  last,  he 
commanicaled  the  arrival  at  headquarters  of  his  young  relative 
Ellioi,  whom  Bonaparle  had  consenled  to  receive  as  one  of  his 
aides  de  camp.  This  letter  was  a  private  one,  and  the  ostensible 
mbject  of  it  altogether  personal;  but  as  Clarke  was  mililary  se- 
(Telary  lo  the  directors,  Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  make  him  the 
iDHmment  of  conveying  to  the  government,  his  reiterated  objec- 
tions  to  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  consequently,  his 
anxiety  to  have  the  armistice  with  Naples  confirmed.  After  some 
crril  expressions  in  regard  to  Clarke  and  his  nephew,  he  addls, 
"Things  are  going  on  very  well  here,  but  the  dog-days  are 
CDining  at  full  gallop,  and  there  is  no  remedy  against  their  fatal 
nfloence.  Wretched  mortals  that  we  are ;  all  that  we  can  do  is 
lo  observe  nature.  As  to  subjecting  her  to  our  will,  we  are 
impotent.  The  campaign  commenced  two  months  loo  late;  so 
that  ve  are  obliged  to  keep  the  field  in  ihe  most  sickly  country 
in  Europe.  I  can  see  but  one  way  to  avoid  being  beat  in  au- 
tunn,  and  that  is,  to  manage  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  march 
to  ihe  south  of  Italy." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  previous  January,  he  had 
handed  to  Clarke  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors,  a  plan  of 
campaign,  in  which  the  advantage  of  acting  in  the  winter  seasou 
was  msisted  on.  Repeating  this  remark  to  the  secretary  of  the 
directors,  who,  to  his  general  inlerest  in  the  success  of  his  coun- 
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trynicn,  added  a  natural  concern  in  the  fortune  of  a  farorite 
kinsman,  was  a  sure  way  of  enlisting  his  seal  against  the  deprecated 
projecty  and  in  favour  of  a  ratification  of  the  armistice  of  Brescia. 

He  wrote  also  a  private  letter  to  Carnot,  discouraging  a  march 
to  the  south,  even  as  far  as  Rome,  and  urging,  as  preferaUe,  a 
negotiation  with  the  Pope.  ''  By  my  letter  to  the  government  you 
will  bo  informed  of  our  position.  If  the  battalions  announced  as 
on  the  way  to  recnforce  us,  come  up  in  time,  it  will  be  easy  for 
us  to  push  on  as  far  as  Rome.  Nevertheless,  as  operations  na; 
take  place  in  Germany  of  a  nature  to  change  our  relative  po- 
sition every  moment,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  leare  as 
the  option,  of  concluding  an  armistice  with  the  Pope,  or  of  mardH 
ing  upon  Rome.  In  the  first  case,  prescribe  the  conditions  of  tke 
truce;  in  the  second,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do;  for  our  troops 
cannot  maintain  themselves  in  Rome  long.  The  distance  is  !■- 
monse,  the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants  excessive,  and  a  greet 
perionty  in  numbers  naturally  gives  confidence  to  men.  We 
soon  be  in  July,  when  every  march  will  cost  us  two  hundred 

These  letters  were  all  received  at  Paris  before  the  answer  tf 
the  directory,  approving  the  armistice  with  Naples^  was  wrills^ 
and  had  of  course  their  influence  in  determining  its  purport  (B). 
But  they  are  important  chiefly  as  they  show  that  the  ordietrj 
relation  between  governments  and  their  commanding 
was  in  Bonaparte's  case,  and  without  arrogance  or  even 
on  his  pari,  completely  reversed;  and  that,  instead  of 
indebted  lo  his  superiors  for  directions  for  conducting  the  war, 
or  funds  for  carrying  it  on,  he  was,  at  this  early  period  of  bis 
career,  constantly  transmitting  to  Paris  treasures  for  the  fseenl 
service  of  the  state,  and  counsels  by  which  the  instmc&HMi  to 
himself  were  to  be  regulated.  The  meagre  despatchee  horn 
Jourdan  and  Moreau,  during  the  same  campaign,  by  the  force 
of  contrast,  set  this  bounteous  aspect  of  Bonaparte's  capacity  aid 
conduct  in  a  very  striking  light. 

His  letter  to  Moreau  deserves  to  be  transcribed  because  k  is  a 
model  of  elegant  brevity,  and  of  unaffected  good  feelingp  on  an  e^ 
casion  where  some  degree  of  egoistical  display  and  ostentetiDes 
rivalry  might  have  been  expected ;  and  because  it  was  the  mm 
mencement  of  that  intercourse  between  these  two  gonerab»  which 
terminated  so  lamentably  for  the  latter.  It  is  in  these  wortb; 
*'  tieneral,  I  transmit  to  you  a  million  of  francs,  which  yon 
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draw  for  on  cilizen  Barllielciny  our  minister  at  Basle.  Tbo  army 
of  Italy  has  asked  permission  of  the  directory  to  convey  to  you  this 
portion  of  their  military  contributions,  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
the  comfort  of  their  brother  soldiers,  of  the  army  of  tbo  Rhine." 
The  assertion  of  fact  containi'd  in  this  letter,  though  veiled  in  the 
forma  of  complimentary  expression,  was  founded  in  truth ;  for,  in 
3  despnich  of  the  22nd  of  May,  Bonaparte  had  observed  to  the  di- 
rectory :  "If  you  dewre  it,  I  will  transmit  a  million  of  francs  to 
Basle  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine."  In  referring  the  prcspnt  to 
tlic  fraternal  generosity  of  his  troops,  he  no  doubt  intended  to 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  Moreau:  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  letter  was  answered. 

During  this  short  slay,  in  Milan,  he  embraced  the  following  oo- 
cuioD  of  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  General  I.aharpe,  by 
eadeavouring  lo  promote  the  interest  of  his  son  and  his  family. 
Anagent  of  the  Swi9.i  cantons,  having  applied  lo  him  for  permit 
lioit  to  export  a  quantity  of  rice  Irom  Lombardy  to  Switzerland, 
be  consented  to  jp-ant  it,  on  condition  that  the  canton  of  Berne 
¥Oald  restore  to  young  Laharpe  the  confiscated  property  of  his 
deceased  father,  and,  toen  force  this  proposition,  he  wroie  imme- 
diately both  to  ihe  directory  and  to  the  French  ambassador  in 
Switzerland.  To  iho  former  on  the  ilth  of  June,  he  said:  "Ge- 
neral Laharpe  was  a  native  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  autho- 
v6ea  of  this  canton  confiscated  his  property  at  the  breaking  out 
rf ifae  revolution,  i  entreat  you  to  have  it  restored  to  his  child- 
ren. The  Swiss  have  requested  of  me  authority  for  transporting 
inio  their  country  several  thousand  measures  of  rice;  a  request 
wtuchl  have  granted,  on  condition  thatthi^  canton  of  Berne  make 
restitution,  to  the  son  of  Laharpe,  of  that  General's  property.  I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  this  measure."  To  Barthelemy,  he 
wrote  on  the  same  day.  "  The  canton  of  Berne  confiscated  the 
ionane  of  the  late  General  Laharpe  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
hition.  I  hope  you  will  exert  yourself  to  have  it  restored  to  his 
wo."  This  powerful  influence,  thus  earnestly  and  seasonably 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  benevolent  object,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  learn,  did  not  fail  of  success. 

In  passing  through  Pavia,  in  order  to  palliate  the  ravages,  of 
the  approaching  season,  he  gave  direction  for  establishing  a  hos- 
pital of  two  thousand  beds  in  the  Castle,  and  commanded  that  a 
requisition  should  be  made  on  the  city  for  the  necessary  malresses, 
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and  furniture.  Pursuing  his  rouie»  he  reached  Tortona  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  12th  of  June,  having,  since  he  left  that 
place  on  the  6th  of  May,  conquered  Lombardy,  dispersed  the 
army  of  Beaulicu,  gained  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  inTened 
Mantua. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  this  quarter  was  to  repress  the  revolt 
and  warfare,  which  the  Austrian  minister  at  Genoa  had  contrived 
to  instigate  in  the  imperial  fiefo,  and  among  the  lawless  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Genoese  and  Piedmontese  frontier.  These  fiefii  were 
small  districts,  lying  in  the  Genoese  territory  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Appennines,  the  lordship  or  superior  title  to  which,  was  in  theEaih 
peror  of  Germany,  while  the  actual  possession,  was  held  by  certaiH 
noble  families  of  Genoa.  A  natural  sympathy  inclined  the  aristo- 
cracy of  that  circumscribed  state,  to  favour  the  coalition  of  aio- 
narchs,  against  the  republic  of  France,  and  consequently  the  pnn 
prietors  of  these  fiefs  were  disposed,  as  members  of  that  body, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  their  feudal  dopendance  on  the  Emperar, 
to  interrupt  the  successes  of  the  French  general.  Encouraged  bj 
the  Austrian  minister  Girola,  these  noblemen  excited  the  ignonal 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  question,  to  set  at  defiance  tholopi 
regulations  and  neutral  character  of  Genoa,  so  far  as  to 
themselves  into  military  companies ;  and  under  the  imperial 
ard,  to  wage  opeo  war  against  detachments  of  the  Freoeh 
Their  original  force  was  soon  and  seriously  augmented  bj  Ao 
neighbouring  population,  upon  whom  the  ambiguous  tllegiaaeeal 
a  frontier  position,  and  the  fluctuating  ravages  of  incessant 
had  impressed  a  taste  for  plunder,  and  habits  of  cruelty  and 
rage.  Deserters  from  the  army  of  the  King  of  SanliBiH  also 
joined  them,  as  well  as  fugitives  from  the  ''gross  bandH**  of  An- 
trian  prisoners,  who,  escorted  by  small  detachments  of  the  aiwf 
of  Italy,  easily  and  frequently  escaped,  in  traversing  the  deep  mit 
devious  passes  of  the  Alps. 

The  first  victims  of  tlieir  violence  were  stragglers  from  the 
neighbouring  garrison  of  Tortona;  the  next,  parties  of  volnnteen 
and  convalescents,  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  depots  ift 
France,  to  join  their  regiments  in  Italy.  At  last,  gaining  strength  mA 
boldness  from  success  and  impunity,  these  deluded  outlawB,  to 
whom  the  example  of  Pavia  might  have  been  a  warning,  inter- 
cepted the  French  couriers  on  their  route,  surrounded  and  b«l* 
chered  in  the  castle  of  Arquata,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
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KPey  men,  and  assailed  a  ballalion  oF  sixhtindred  on  their  march 
tnio  Ilaly,  wiih  such  vigour,  as  lo  cut  off  a  number  of  soldiers, 
and  detaua  the  corps,  skirmishing  in  the  mountains  three  entire 
days. 

Those  outrages,  by  which  thecommunicationsoFlhe  army  with 
Genoa,  Savona,  and  Nice,  were  in  a  great  measure  intercepted, 
occasioned  much  inconvenience,  and  demanded  at  the  hand  of 
the  French  general  immediate  redress.  They  seemed  to  jus- 
lif}-  the  assertions  of  his  officers,  who  at  Cherasco  had  warned 
him  against  the  machinations  of  the  Genoese  nobility.  However, 
he  flooa  convinced  both  enemies  and  friends  of  the  superior  ac- 
curacy of  his  own  opinion  in  the  conference  referred  to,  when  he 
declared:  "The  oligarchs  of  Genoa  are  not  to  be  dreaded." 
Uis  intentions,  in  relation  to  this  irritating  subject,  were  thus 
sternly  expressed,  before  he  left  Milan,  in  a  letter  to  the  French 
minisier  at  Genoa.  "  1  have  come  to  Milan,  to  carry  into  execution 
ibe  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Sardinia.  I  am  informed, 
ibat  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  at  Genoa,  eiciles  the  peasants 
to  revolt,  and  furnishes  them  with  powder  and  money.  If  this 
is  true,  it  is  my  intention  lohavc  him  arrested  in  Genoa  itself. " 

Qis  arrival  near  the  scene  of  these  atrocities,  checked  them  im- 
mediately. Bui  the  task  of  crushing  the  revolt  and  clearing  the 
mouDtains  of  brigands,  or,  as  they  were  called,  barbets,  effec- 
tually, he  confided  <o  Lannes,  who  at  the  head  of  his  twelve  hun- 
dred grenadiers,  with  a  small  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Torlona,  marched  into  the  imperial  fiefs,  took  Arquata  by  storm, 
and  put  (0  the  sword  the  murderous  brigands  who  defended  it. 
Be  razed  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  Augustin  Spinola,  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  this  fief,  and  who,  of  all  the  Genoese  senators, 
had  been  most  forward  in  promoting  the  designs  of  Girola,  and 
ftmeDi in g  hostilities  against  the  French. 

In  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tortona,  numbers  of 
ike  barbets  were  arrested  by  detachments  from  the  garrison, 
Ml  several  of  their  leaders,  after  being  identified  by  trial  before 
■fliiary  commissions,  were  sentenced  and  shot. 

These  measures  of  severity  and  intimidation,  which,  however 
Bvch  to  be  lamented,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safely  of 
Ub  army,  posted  on  the  Mincio  and  the  distant  .\dige,  and  having 
00  other  communication  with  France  than  by  the  routes  which 
ibe  barbets   infested,  he  followed  up  by  representations  to  the 
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Sardinian  authorities  and  the  Genoese  governmenty  calculaled 
to  put  an  end  to  the  annoyances  of  which  he  complained.  The 
governor  of  Alexandria  was  informed,  that  parties  from  the  gir- 
rison  of  Serravalla,  a  post  under  his  authority,  had  aided  aad 
abetted  the  insurgents  of  the  fiefs,  and  the  brigands  of  the  moon- 
tains  ;  and  was  required  to  have  the  abuse  and  its  authors  cor- 
rected. Murat,  who  still  held  the  rank  of  first  aide  de  camp  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  was  despatched  to  Genoa  with  a  letter 
to  the  senate ;  and  with  orders,  after  having  been  presented  to 
that  body  by  the  French  minister,  to  deliver  it  in  person ;  Bom- 
paric  foreseeing  that,  if  it  reached  its  destination  by  a  less  dired 
channel,  a  fortnight  might  elapse  before  it  would  receive  atteotioa. 
In  this  communication,  he  demanded  that  the  governor  of  Novi« 
who  had  contenanccd  the  insurrection,  should  be  dismissed  ;  thu 
the  minister  of  Austria,  who  had  forfeited  his  privileges,  shodd 
be  arrested  or  sent  away;  and  that  the  senate  should  undertaiu^ 
to  clear  the  rou'.es  and  escort  the  French  convoys,  with  their  oira 
troops.  Uis  letter  was  delivered  by  Murat  in  person,  and  bsiai 
backed  by  the  terrible  severity  of  his  military  inflictions,  awed 
the  senate  into  a  promise  of  full  and  immediate  compliance 
his  demands  (0). 

Thus  the  insurrection  in  the  fiefs,  and  the  outrages  of  the 
bets,  were  suppressed,  and  the  communications  of  the  army 
tablishcd  as  early  as  the  17th  of  June,  a  celerity  which, 
surpassed  the  foresiglit  of  the  directory,  who  were  of  opinion 
these  affairs  could  not  be  attended  to,  until  after  Bonaparte 
have  returned  from  the  expedition  to  Leghorn  and  Bologna. 

To  provide  against  future  disturbances  in  this  quarter,  ke  is* 
sued  an  order,  tracing  the  routes  which  the  soldiers  were  to 
pursue,  and  directing  that  no  party  less  than  twenij-fiTe  m 
numhcr  nor  without  being  under  the  command  of  i  rnmrniinionnd 
officer,  should  be  allowed  to  pass.  And  dividing  all  the  comrj 
between  the  French  frontier  and  the  province  of  Mantua,  atfe 
four  districts  under  as  many  generals  of  division,  the  chief  plaflSS 
of  which  were  Nice,  Coni,  Tortona,  and  Milan,  he  charged 
officers,  with  the  execution  of  his  regulations  withia 
spectivt^  limits  (7). 

During  this  halt  at  Tortona,  his  active  mind  was  directed  lo 
objocis  of  service  in  other  quarters,  which,  though  imperceptiUs 
as  yet  to  less  lofiy  intellects,  the  progress  of  the   campaiga 
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was  soon  to  derate  into  magnitude.  A  detachment  of  the  army 
of  observation  having  approached  the  city  of  Trent,  soon  after 
llassena  took  possession  of  Verona,  the  prince  bishop,  who  held 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical  aothority  in  the  province,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  fled  with  signs  of  irreclaim. 
aUe  terror.  Equal  alarm  seized  the  population  of  Bautzen  and 
Brizen,  important  towns  situated  higher  up  the  Adige  and  deeper 
in  the  Alps.  Even  at  Trieste,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  an  ab- 
surd report  that  the  French  projected  a  descent  on  that  coast, 
suspended  so  eflectually  the  commerce  of  the  place,  that  many  of 
the  merchants  packed  up  their  most  valuable  furniture,  and  pre- 
pared to  remove  to  Vienna  (8). 

It  was  his  desire  to  calm  this  consternation,  which  would  leave 
the  province  into  which  he  still  hoped  to  penetrate,  desolate  or 
hostile,  and  which,  ^although  in  some  instances  it  might  produce 
temporary  submission,  was  liable  to  result  in  general  and  de- 
sperate resistance.  The  remoteness  of  Massena*s  position  in- 
creased bis  anxiety,  since,  should  the  Austrians  be  able  to  raise 
a  levy  en  masse  in  the  Tyrol,  that  officer  might  bo  overwhelmed 
by  numbers  before  Bonaparte  could  bo  at  hand  to  succour  or 
nviihdraw  him.  Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  addressed  on  the 
lith  of  June,  from  his  head  quarters  at  Tortona,  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

"  I  am  about  to  march  through  your  country,  brave  Tyrolians, 
in  order  to  force  the  Emperor  into  a  peace,  necessary  to  Europe 
and  to  his  own  subjects.    It  is  your  cause  I  am  going  to  defend. 
For  a  long  season,  you  have  been  vexed  and  fatigued  by  the 
horrors  of  a  war  undertaken,  not  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
(jerman  people,  but  to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  single  family.  The 
French  army   respects  and  befriends  all  people,  particularly 
simple  and  virtuous  mountaineers.    Your  religion  and  customs 
shall  be  held  sacred ;  our  troops  shall  observe  the  strictest  disci- 
pline, and  shall  take  no  article  of  property,  without  paying  for  it 
in  cash.    Receive  us  with  hospitality  and  we  will  treat  you  as 
brethren.     But  should  any  of  you  lose  sight  of  your  real  interest, 
•^  far  as  to  take  up  arms,  you  will  find  our  anger  terrible  as 
lightning.     We  will  burn  the  houses  and  lay  waste  the  fields,  of 
whatever  villages  may  take  pari  in  this  war,  which  is  foreign  to 

ihem. 
"  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  persuaded  into  a  false  step  by 

VOL.  I.  -^ 


t. 
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tho  a[;onts  of  Austria.  Save  your  country,  which  has  already 
suHbrccl  a  four  vears'  war.  from  the  miseries  which  would  afflict 
it.  The  court  of  Vienna,  when  compelled  to  mstke  peace,  will 
restore  to  tlie  people  the  privileges  it  has  usurped,  and  to  Europe 
the  tranquillity  it  has  disturbed.*' 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  armistice  on  the  Rhine  having  been  duly 
denounced  by  the  Austrians,  the  immense  armies  under  Jenrdan 
and  Moreau  were  necessarily  roused  from  their  long  andunseasoo- 
ablc  torpor,  and  general  Kleber,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  former, 
attacked  the  Duke  of  Wurtcmburg  at  Alten  Kirchen,  and  drove 
him  with  loss  beyond  the  Lahn.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  welcome  event,  Bonaparte  lost  no  time  in  seconding  operations, 
which,  had  they  been  sooner  commenced,  would  materially  have 
cidvanced  his  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
troops  against  the  small  Austrian  garrison  in  the  fort  of  Fuenles, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  (]omo,  where  ihe  Adda  de- 
scending from  the  Enghadinc  Alps,  falls  into  that  lake  or  rather 
forms  it.  The  fort  was  taken  and  dismantled,  and  the  eSBCl 
which  was  desired,  of  making  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  apprehensive  of  annoyance  from  the  army  of  Iialj, 
in  the  direction  of  Swabia,  was  produced  (9). 

Having  accomplished  these  various  objects  on  a  semicircalar 
line  of  mountainous  country,  extending  from  the  Tyrol  to  Genoa* 
and  near  its  centre  at  Milan  and  Brescia,  Bonaparte  left  Tortoaa 
on  the  17th  of  June,  to  take  charge  of  the  collateral  expeditioas 
which  he  had  prepared  against  the  cruisers  and  commerce  of  the 
English  at  Leghorn,  and  the  forces  that  the  Pope  was  coUectkiB 
in  the  le{;aiions  of  Bologna  and  Fcrrara.  The  Holy  Father,  noi- 
withstanding  his  alarm  at  the  secession  of  Naples  from  the  coali- 
tion, and  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  was  encou- 
raged by  communications  from  Vienna,  to  expect  the  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  Wurmsor  on  the  Adige,  and  the  landing  at  Leghorn 
of  an  English  force  from  (Corsica,  destined  to  traverse  Tascaay, 
and  to  cooperate  with  his  own  troops  and  the  Austrian  army,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  Apprized  of  these  projects  and  combiaa- 
tions,  Bonaparte  proceeded  to  disconcert  and  defeat  them. 

The  division  of  Augereau  having  been  prepared  for  the  move- 
ment, orders  were  sent  from  Toriona  tD  that  officer,  to  march 
into  ilio  Uoman  territory.  On  the  IGth  ol'  June,  he  passed  the  Po 
at  Bon;oforto  (10),  took  possession  of  Ferrara,  and  on  the  i9th 
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entered  Bologna,  making  prisoners  of  the  two  cardinal  Legates, 
with  four  hundred  of  the  papal  troops.  At  the  same  time  gene- 
ral Yaubois  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  reenforcemenu  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  entered  Modena; 
where  Bonaparte  himself ,  after  passing  through  Placentia,  Parma, 
and  Reggio,  arrived  at  an  early  hour  on  the  19th.  The  people 
of  Reggie  and  Modena  received  him  with  acclamations,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  the 
duke.  But  as  the  regency  had  so  far  performed  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice,  Bonaparte  would  not  violate  them.  He  there- 
fore employed  his  influence  to  allay  this  effervescence  of  popular 
spirit,  and  to  engage  for  the  regency  a  degree  of  public  respect. 
With  this  view,  he  was  present  at  a  banquet  to  which  they  in- 
vited him,  and  treated  the  members  with  such  marks  of  attention, 
18  raised  them  into  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  while 
it  inspired  them  with  respect  for  himself. 

The  road  from  Modena  to  Bologna,  passed  directly  under  the 
papal  fort  of  Urbino;  a  work  which  was  surrounded  by  a  bas- 
tioned  rampart  with  wet  ditches,  and  having  a  covered  way 
which  was  newly  repaired.  It  contained  a  garrison  of  three 
hundred  men,  well  armed,  amply  supplied,  and  commanded  by  a 
knight  of  Malta.  On  reaching  Modena,  Bonaparte  detached  a 
part  of  his  escort  under  colonel  Vignolles,  with  an  order  to  the 
garrison  of  Urbino,  to  open  their  gates  and  surrender  as  pri- 
soners of  war ;  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  name  and 
arms,  that  the  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Of  the  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery  on  the  walls,  thirty  of  the  largest  calibre  were  immedia- 
tely dismounted  and  conveyed  to  Borgoforle,  where  Serrurier 
had  established  his  park  for  the  siege  of  Mantua.  The  knight 
and   his   garrison,    swelled    the  number  of    the  prisoners  of 

war (11). 

Upon  arriving  at  Bologna  at  midnight,  on  the  19th,  Bonaparte 
found  the  cardinal  Legate  like  his  colleague  of  Ferrara,  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Augercau.  His  eminence  solicited  and  obtained 
permission,  to  go  to  Rome  on  parole.  Instead  of  requiung  tliis 
indulgence  by  effbris  to  conciliate,  he  laboured,  it  was  found,  to 
irritate  the  Pope  and  the  people  against  France.  His  leave  of 
absence  was  in  consequence  revoked,  and  he  was  required,  by 
an  order  from  Berthier,  to  return  immediately  to  the  head 
cpiarters  of  the  army.    His  reply  to  this  order,  which  created  no 
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little  amusement  and  not  less  surprise,  set  forth,  that  the  Pope,  bf 
a  brief,  had  disengaged  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  Dvord  of 
honour. 

Bologna,  the  most  popolous  and  considerable  city  in  the  Pope's 
dominions,  after  Rome  itself;  the  residence  of  many  enlightned 
professors,  and  the  resort  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  had 
not  been  uninfluenced  by  the  liberal  sentiments  and  popular  feel- 
ing, which  produced  and  sustained  the  French  rerolntioik  An 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  orer- 
spread  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  states,  it  was  animated  by 
a  strong  repugnance  for  the  government  of  ecclesiastics,  aad  aa 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  liberty  of  Italy  asserted  and  maintained. 
Augereau  therefore,  as  a  French  general,  was  received  with 
fidence  and  cordiality ;  and  Bonaparte,  whose  Italian  naBN 
origin  were  respected,  with  enthusiasm  and  aflection.  He  a|H 
pcared  frequently  in  the  streets,  always  without  a  gnard ;  and 
when  he  went  to  the  Opera,  would  permit  the  attendance  of  no 
other  escort  than  the  volunteers  of  Bologna.  In  that  langnafS  of 
force  and  originality,  which  was  already  commanding  attention^ 
he  conversed  much  with  the  senators  on  the  conditiony  i^ 
sources,  and  destiny  of  their  city  ;  and  led  their  minds  to  hops 
for  the  glory  and  independence  of  Italy.  It  was  on  this,  hii  IM 
visit  to  Bologna,  that  a  deputation  from  the  senate  composed  of 
Caprara,  Marescalchi,  and  Aldini,  waited  on  him  with  tiie  folisB 
book  of  the  town,  and  exhibited  to  him,  with  proud  satiafaotio^ 
the  names  and  arms  of  several  of  his  ancestors,  who 
rolled  in  the  list  of  their  nobility  and  magistrates. 

In  a  very  few  days,  the  aspect  of  the  city  was  cl 
people  generally,  and  even  some  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
arms  and  military  dresses.  The  French  soldiers 
like  brothers  by  the  people,  and  the  officers  enterlMsed 
friends  by  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune.  There  wero  tbreo 
four  hundred  Spanish  Jesuits  at  Bologna,  and  among  thom 
men  of  learning  and  merit,  who,  alarmed  at  the  eTCilenwnf  of 
the  citiiens,  and  apprehensive  of  violence  from  the  trodpo,  bopn 
to  fly  to  Rome.  Bonaparte,  averse  to  civil  dissensions  and  poi^ 
tical  persecution,  quieted  their  fears  by  assuri  of  proieolios^ 
and  insured  their  safety  by  special  orders. 

From  Bologna,  he  obtained,  with  the  ready  consent  of  the  an- 
thorities,  a  selection  of  fifty  paintings,  inclnding,  besides  the  fle 
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mfOOB  8c  GedHa  of  Bapbael,  niaBter^ecei  of  Gnido,  Domeni- 
chfaio,  and  die  tliree  Garracci. 

When  the  capture  of  the  two  provincial  capitals,  Bologna  and 
Femniy  became  knovn  at  Rome,  the  political  dMtinacy  and 
thenfcuteal  hate  of  Pins  YI.  gave  way  entirelj,  and  he  had  re- 
cimrae  again  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Spanish  minister  Asara. 
Tiisenvoy,  who  had prenoudj  conferred  with  Bonaparte  at  Mi* 
hn,  and  was  now  fitmished  with  full  powers  hj  the  Pope»  re- 
piirod  to  Bologna»  and  on  the  SSrd  of  June  signed  an  armistke, 
hf  which  the  Pope  engaged  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris ; 
to  settle  an  annuity  on  the  family  of  BasseriUe;  to  discbarge  all 
pdUod  prisoners ;  to  cede  to  France  the  legations  <rf  Bdogna  and 
Wrnnn,  and  the  citadel  of  Ancona  with  all  its  artilWy  and  ma- 
;  to  deliver  to  the  French  commissioners  one  hundred 
ofthefine  arts,  and  four  hundred  manuscripts ;  and  to 
fSf9  in  shmrt  instalments,  twenty  one  millions  of  firanes,  eidurivdy 
If  ^  eontribndkms  already  imposed  on  the  legations  of  Bologna, 
KBrrara,  and  Faenza,  into  the  last  of  which,  Augereau's  column 
kad  by  this  time  penetrated. 

As  it  was  the  determined  intention  of  the  government  that  the 
aascntive  commissaries,  though  divested  of  military  authority, 
shoold  take  part  in  all  diplomatic  transactions,  both  Salicetti  and 
Gsnran  assisted  in  the  negotiations  at  Bologna,  but  in  a  manner 
md  with  effects,  which  were  agreeable  neither  to  the  general  nor 
10  the  directors.  In  their  reply  of  the  6th  of  July  to  Bonaparte*s 
letter,  announcing  the  armistice  with  the  Pope,  and  of  which  but  a 
abort  extract  is  preserved,  they  say;  '^We  are  satisfied  with  the 
snustice  concluded  with  the  Pope.  The  other  advantages  which 
yon  regret  not  being  able  to  draw  from  this  negotiation,  we  agree 
mk  yon  in  hoping  may  be  realised  in  the  definitive  treaty ;  which 
ne  shaD  be  in  no  hurry  to  conclude,  being  persuaded  that  the  army 
sf  Italy»  by  maintaining  its  glorious  conquests,  will  give  us  all  the 
htitude  necessary  to  impose  on  Italy  such  conditions  as  will  be 
SMMt  favourable  to  the  republic.  To  avoid  the  difficulties  you  en- 
oovatered  in  discussing  the  terms  of  this  armbtice,  it  would  have 
been  desirable,  that  our  commissaries  had  not  conferred  with 
M.  Azara,  except  in  your  presence." 

Since  he  had  proposed  in  his  letter  of  the  7th  of  June,  to  demand 
thirty  millions  of  francs  and  three  hundred  paintings,  as  an  equiva* 
leot  for  an  armistice,  and  had  actually  obtamed  only  twenty-one 
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millions  ol'  francs  and  one  hundred  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is 
probable  tiiat  ho  allributed  this  difference  to  the  indiscretion  of  the 
commissaries. 

Notwithstandin{;  the  decided  advantages  of  this  convention, 
which  rendered  an  expedition  to  Rome  unnecessary,  and  completely 
protected  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Italy,  its  conclusion  was  regretted 
by  many  leading  men  in  the  government  at  Paris;  who,  solicitons 
{  or  liberty  of  thought  as  well  as  political  freedom,  hoped  to  see  on 
this  occasion,  the  Popc\s  temporal  power  and  spiritual  influence, 
abolished  together.  Nor  was  it  acceptable  to  the  senate  of  Bo- 
logna, who  feared  being  again  subjected  to  both.  In  quieting  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Bolognesc,  Bonaparte  found  little  difficulty, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  French  government  was  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace,  and  would  not  conclude  one  without  got- 
ranteeing  their  entire  independence  of  Rome.  Satisfied  with  ihif 
assurance,  the  people  of  the  two  conquered  legations,  acting  in  con- 
formity with  their  new  situation,  organised  and  armed  a  body  of 
national  guards. 

With  reference  to  the  Papal  government,  it  did  not  enter  inio 
Bonaparte's  views  to  promote  its  overthrow  either  as  a  political  or 
a  religious  establishment,  lie  was  still  inclined,  in  regard  to  the 
people  and  the  states  of  Italy,  to  be  governed  by  the  principle  he 
had  laid  dow  n  in  conferring  with  his  officers  at  Cherasoo,  to  tela 
no  part  in  intestine  divisions,  but  to  encourage  all  classes  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  union  and  independence  of  their  country.  The 
religious  office  of  the  Pope,  early  recollections  and  habits  of 
thought,  disposed  him  to  revere.  He  was  aware  that,  if  to  some 
it  appeared  to  be  a  fabric  of  superstition,  it  wa's  to  many  a  temple 
of  refuge  and  a  shrine  of  consolation.  His  mind  could  not  enter* 
tain  the  absurd  desire  of  compelling  disbelief  any  more  than 
belief  in  matters  of  conscience.  So  that,  while  the  directory  were 
denying  the  Pope  his  title,  calling  him  the  prince  of  Rome,  and 
while  some  of  his  generals  applied  still  less  respectful  terms  to  the 
Romish  hierarchy  (12),  Bonaparte's  language  and  deportment 
toward  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  were  uniformly  decorous 
and  respectful.  This  superiority  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  mark- 
ing him  out  among  the  characters  of  his  country  and  his  age,  en- 
hanced the  dignity  of  his  reputation  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinions. 

During  the  conferences  with  Azara,  it  occurred  to  the  rigilaat 
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miod  of  Bonaparte^  Ibat  yiMe  he  was  employad  on-  tte  .aonth 
fide  of  the  Po^  and  his  generals  were  engaged  in  bldckadihg 
Hanuia  and  oocopying  the  line  of  the  Adigei  Uie  AnsCrians  on 
the  npper  Bhine»  might  sendaforce  through  Swabia  and  the  conn- 
trj  of  the  Griaons  to  penetrate  into  Lombardy,  and  steal  a  march 
1900  Milan.  In  eonseqpience,  he  ordered  adjutant  general  Leclerc 
te.  n|Mdr  to  Coire,  the  cajHtal  of  the  Grisonp •  Thence,  after 
coMnlting  with  the  French  minister  Gdmeyras,  lie  was  toprooeed 
ai^  as  the  firontier  of  Swabia,  to  assure  hims^  of  llieiNrobable 
iotaations  of  the  enemy,  of  the  poations  they  would  be  lifcdy  to 
^ffB  dioijdd  diey  traverse  the  mountains  in  that  region,  and  the 

JJQffi^  report  of  Ledercon  all  these  points  was*  highly  satisfiMlorf  ; 
jpd  lUs  simple  measure  of  pre^ 

4miai9  campaign,  to  dispense  with  the  mnploysMiat  of  any  ofher 
Jpog  in  thai  direction,  than  a  small  post  of  observation  on  the  lake 

.r-Ihe  iA|ect  of  his  invarion  of  the  Boman  states^being  aebom^ 
flished,  he  took  leave  of  the  Bolognese,  and  hastening  across  the 
Appennines,  rejoined  the  column  of  Yaubois  on  the  26th  at  Pistoia. 
With  a  view  of  evincing  bis  respect  for  the  clergy,  without  dis- 
couraging the  popular  impulse  towards  political  freedom,  which 
WM  making  itself  sensible  in  this  part  of  Italy,  he  took  up  his  quar- 
Urs  at  the  house  of  the  bishop,  who  was  remarkable  among  his 
brethren  for  entertaining  liberal  opinions.  Here  he  was  waited 
on  by  the  Neapolitan  minister  Belmont  Pignatelli,  with  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  the  King  of  Naples  had  ratified  the  armis- 
tice, and  that  orders  had  been  given  to  separate  the  corps  of  ca- 
valry from  the  Austrian  army  and  to  quarter  it  around  Brescia. 
Upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  French  division  on  his  frontier, 
die  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  sent  his  prime  minister  Manfre- 
Au,  to  Bologna,  to  represent  to  Bonaparte  that  he  had  refused  a 
passage  through  his  dutchy  to  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
lad  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice,  were  the  French  to 
fiolate  a  neutrality,  which,  when  asserted  for  their  benefit,  the 
dies  had  respected.  In  answer  to  this  communication,  which 
oterlooked  the  difference  between  the  two  cases,  Bonaparte 
despatched  his  aide  de  camp  Marmont  with  a  letter  to  the  grancf 
duke  in  which  he  promised  that  no  part  of  his  troops  should  pass 
through  Florence ;  but  left  uncorrected  the  impression  of  dieprinee. 
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that  the  column  of  Vaubois  was  on  its  march  for  Rome.  On  the 
27  th,  Marmont  having  rejoined  headquarters  with  a  notiBcatioo, 
that  provided  the  troops  did  not  take  Florence  in  their  ronte,  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  their  passage  through  Tuscany,  Murat 
was  put  in  motion  with  the  vanguard,  which  being  closely  followed 
by  Vaubois  with  two  battalions  of  the  7Sth,  crossed  the  Arno  at 
Fusecchio,  as  if  pursuing  the  Sienna  route  to  Rome.  The  next 
morning,  however,  turning  suddenly  to  the  rights  the  column, 
after  a  rapid  march  of  eight  hours,  entered  Leghorn  withoat  op- 
position. 

Before  leaving  Pistoia,  Bonaparte  sent  Marmont  to  Florenee 
with  a  second  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke,  in  which,  as  it  was  now 
too  late  to  obstruct  his  movement,  he  stated  explicitly  its  direction 
and  purpose ;  complaining,  on  the  part  of  hb  government,  that  the 
flag  of  France  and  the  rights  of  French  citizens  had  been  repeat- 
edly violated  and  insulted  by  the  commanders  of  British  cmisen 
in  the  port  of  Leghorn;  and  alleging  that  the  Tuscan  minifller 
at  Paris,  having  confessed  the  inability  of  his  master  to  preveat 
those  outrages,  or  in  other  words  to  maintain  his  neutrsdity,  he 
had  received  orders  from  the  directory  to  supply  the  deficJenej 
of  force  felt  by  the  grand  duke.  In  conclusion,  he  gave  notictb 
that  the  column  of  general  Vaubois  would  enter  Leghorn  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  and  assured  the  grand  duke  that  his  flag; 
his  garrison,  his  subjects,  and  their  property,  should  be  respected. 
Having  then  directed  the  second  brigade  of  the  division,  to  wait  fSor 
further  orders  at  Pistoia,  he  followed  the  march  of  the  first,  aad 
overtook  Vaubois  at  the  gates  of  Leghorn. 

Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  and  celerity  of  the  moTmenty 
a  number  of  British  merchantmen  and  a  frigate,  had  time  to  make 
sail  and  o$ca()e  from  the  harbour,  the  frigate  carrying  off  two 
French  prizes  of  great  value,  which  she  had  just  taken  under  the 
guns  of  the  Tuscan  forts.  As  the  governor,  Spannocchi  was  held 
i'i'>[w)nsible  for  this  forfeiture  of  neutrality,  and  was  accused  by  the 
French  consul  and  residents  of  other  hostile  acts,  Bonaparte  had 
iiim  arrested  immediately,  and  conducted  to  Florence  under  a  wnr 
litary  escort,  representing  his  malpractices  in  a  letter  to  the  grand 
duke,  and  expressing  a  ho|)e  that  he  would  be  duly  punished. 

Altliough  the  English  ships  escaped,  the  English  merchants  suf- 
fered heavy  losses.  Their  flourishing  factory  was  destroyed,  and 
their  property  to  such  an  amount  confiscated  that,  after  the  no* 
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neroiis^  tad  ia  lOBia  ioitaneet  probably,  llraiidhiliiit  fedanatkms 
made  by  BMrdiiiits  of  Genoa  and  MaraeiUfiBy  were  Mitiafiedy  and 
fariooa  other  kMaes  incidem  to  transaclkms  of  the  kM 
cvred^kyieldedtwelTe  millions  of  francs.  Property  belonging 
aa  tlie  sobfects  of  otber  powers  at  war  withFranee,  was  subfeeied 
to  dM  jane  process;  an  understanding  being  entered  into  with  the 
RenpoUtan  Consul,  diat  the  sequestration  laid  on  the  nwdiandbe 
ef  hia  conatryflMi  should  be  taken  off,  provided  the  arndstioe  of 
Irnaeia  waa  followed  by  peace.  General  Yaubois  was  appoinied 
■iSiary  governor  of  the  town,  and  was  put  fai  possession  of  the 
IMS  wUdi  sarronnded  the  harbour.  Bonaparte  gave  him  wrftlen 
in  whidi  he  was  directed  to  favour  the  commerce  of 
particularly  that  undor  the  Spanish  flag;  to  conciliate  to 
iiilmiisl  of  his  ability,  the  officers  and  subjects  of  the  grand 
^f  aoeoUect  and  rqmrt  all  the  intelligence  that  oould  be  ob- 
Gorsica ;  between  which  island  and  the  Tuscan  coast, 
was  kq>t  up  by  the  Gorsican  reftigees,  whom 
amonth  before,  had  caused  to  be  furnished  with  arms 
and  money. 

Besides  excluding  the  British  flag  from  Leghorn,  and  preparing 
Ae  way  for  a  successful  invasion  of  Corsica,  a  great  advantage 
which  resulted  to  the  French  from  this  expedition  was  that  it 
c— plofely  frustrated  the  descent  which  it  was  understood  the 
viceroy  of  Corsica  proposed  making  at  that  port,  with  a  view  of 
marching  into  the  valley  of  the  Po»  and  cooperating  with  the 
forces  of  Austria  and  the  Pope.  Its  justice,  as  far  as  Bonaparte 
wu  concerned,  was  not  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  conduct  he 
pursued,  was  commanded  by  the  instructions  of  the  directory, 
sad  sanctioned  by  their  approval.  It  is  not  so  certain,  however, 
that  on  their  part  this  extreme  measure  of  redress  was  justifiable. 
Ihat  some  abuses  of  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany  at  the  expense  of 
the  rights  of  France  had  been  committed  at  Leghorn  by  com^ 
■anders  of  English  cruisers  was  probably  true,  and  there  was 
nason  to  believe  they  were  connived  at  by  the  governor.  '  But 
the  general  conduct  of  the  grand  duke,  under  his  treaty  with 
Fnuiee,  had  been  marked,  it  was  admitted,  by  good  faith;  and 
good  faith  required  that,  before  the  French  government  took  into  . 
iaewn  hands  the  redress  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  an 
O|iportanity  should  be  given  to  the  grand  duke,  by  a  formal  noti- 
fication of  their  intention,  of  removing,  if  in  fan  poirer,  the  occa- 
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sion  for  so  painful  a  trespass  on  his  independence.  But  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  though  just,  might  not  have  been  politic ;  and 
consequently  the  directors,  who  assured  Bonaparte  ^'  that  the 
English  established  at  Leghorn  should  be  treated  like  inhabitants 
of  London,"  instructed  him  expressly  to  conceal  the  object  of  his 
march  into  Tuscany,  until  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  grand  duke 
to  oppose  its  execution  or  prevent  its  success.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  feeling  of  this  prince,  in  the  unpleasant  crisis  to 
"which  the  affairs  of  his  government  were  brought,  he  appears  to 
have  been  so  far  restrained  by  his  own  prudence,  or  satisfied  by 
the  deportment  of  Bonaparte  and  the  exact  discipline  of  the  French 
troops,  that  he  made  no  further  complaint  or  remonstrance. 

Bonaparte*s  celerity  in  the  despatch  of  affiairs,  answering  to  the 
necessary  expedition  of  his  movements,  the  evening  after  his 
entrance  into  Leghorn,  he  was  able,  in  compliance  with  an  invilft- 
tion  from  the  grand  duke,  to  set  off  for  Florence,  the  capital  of  a 
brother  of  that  proud  monarch,  over  whose  armies  he  had  alreodf 
gained  so  many  triumphs,  and  with  which  he  was  impatient 
to  contend.  For  the  sake  of  visiting  the  Abb6  Bonaparte,  a 
tive  of  his  father,  he  stopped  for  the  night  at  San  Miniate.  The 
only  favour  which  the  old  ecclesiastic  asked  of  his  powerful 
man,  whom  he  entertained  with  affectionate  hospitality, 
procure  a  saintship  for  a  member  of  the  family  who  haddied  ia  the 
odour  of  sanctity  many  years  before,  but  for  want  of  the  necea 
sary  fee,  had  not  yet  been  canonized.  '^  The  Pope,**  said  he^ 
**  will  not  refuse  if  you  ask  it ;  though  even,  if  it  must  be  paid  for, 
the  price  will  be  but  a  trifle  for  you."  Bonaparte  could  oohr 
smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  good  old  man,  "  who  appearad*'*  he 
said,  ''  not  to  be  aware  that  saints  were  no  longer  in  vogae.** 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  victorious  general  entered  tke  citj 
from  which  his  ancestors  had  been  banished,  and  in  order  to 
manifest  his  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  grand  duke,  arrived 
without  his  escort,  and  accompanied  by  Berthier  alone.  Upoa 
alighiing  at  the  hotel  of  the  French  minister,  Miot,  he  was  re- 
ceived wiih  military  honours  by  a  battalion  of  the  grand  duka*8 
guards,  which  had  orders  to  attend  him  as  a  guard  of  boootf. 
lie  dined  with  the  grand  duke,  and  was  conducted  by  that  priaoe 
through  the  famous  gallery  of  Florence.  His  admiration  was 
rivoued  on  the  Grecian  Venus ;  and,  from  the  account  lie  has  left 
of  the  incident,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  when  he  was  before  at 
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Floreaoe,  his  hlher  either  did  not  Tisit  the  (aUery,  or  did  not 
lake  Us  eon  akMug  with  him ;  an  omierion  sofiHciendy  renarkahle 
mder  either  aeped. 

Nolleae  attentive  to  the  nseful  than  the  elegant,  .and  led  proba- 
Ujr  bj  a  taste  for  anatomicai  studies,  vhich,  at  a  hter  pcnriod  of 
Us  lifis,  he  serionsly  undertook,  the  French  general,  accompanied 
bj  the  o^ebrated  Fontana,  passed  into  the  anatomical  gallery  in 
wder  to  view  the  admirable  collection  it  contained  of  preparations 
in  nix.  Models  of  these  he  ordered  for  the  purpose  cf  sending 
iheM  to  Paris. 

In  coBTorsing  vith  the  grand  duke  he  mentioned  the  interview 
alSan  Miniato  with  his  relative,  for  whom  he  obtained,  in  lieu  of 
the  fiivour  which  he  desired  fr(Mn  the  Pope,  the  cordon  <rf  the 
jpcleaiantifsl  order  of  St.  Stephen,  of  which  at  the  time  the  alM 
vas  but  a  knif^t.  . 

U  was  at  the  table  of  the  grand  duke  that  Bomqparte  received 
Ihade^iatdi  of  general  Despinds  reporting  the  surrender  of  the 
SBSlle  of  Milan,  which  had  capitulated  at  three  o'dodk  the  pre- 
nous  morning.  The  intelligence  of  his  brother's  loss  could 
hardly  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Tuscan  prince ;  but  the  event 
vas  not  unexpected,  and  as  it  appeared  to  confirm  the  ascendancy 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  it  reflected  additional  advantage  on  his  own 
peaceful  relations  with  the  republic,  and  his  good  understanding 
with  her  formidable  commander  (14). 

The  conduct  of  Despinois,  his  officers  and  men,  was  praised  by 
Bonaparte,  and  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  approved,  more  parti- 
cularly,  since  besides  adding  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  num- 
ber of  Austrian  prisoners,  and  five  or  six  thousend  to  his  force  on 
the  Adige,  they  placed  at  his  disposal  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  and  five  thousand  muskets :  the  former  of  which 
were  greatly  wanted  before  Mantua,  and  the  latter  to  supply  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  arming  the 
expedition  which  was  about  being  fitted  out  against  Corsica.  To 
ensure  a  sufficient  stock  of  small  arms  for  his  men,  Bonaparte,  on 
his  way  to  Leghorn,  demanded  of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  which  pre- 
viously to  the  conquest  of  Lombardy,  had  furnished  a  subsidy  to 
Austria,  a  supply  of  six  thousand  muskets.  The  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  muskets  were  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed  to 
Mantua ;  but  it  being  found  that  they  were  not  of  a  suitable  calibre, 
he  had  them  sent  back.  Before  leaving  Florence,  he  instructed  ge- 
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ncral  Dcspinois,  after  placing  a  small  garrison  and  a  few  guns  in 
the  castle  of  Milan,  to  convey  the  whole  of  his  heavy  artillery  lo 
the  camp  of  Serruricr,  and  with  the  troops  under  his  command  lo 
join  the  army  of  Massena ;  a  destination  which  he  gave  also  to  the 
brigade,  which,  under  general  Valeite,  had  remained  stationary  at 
Pistoia. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Bologna,  where  ha 
was  anxious,  before  crossing  the  Po,  to  establish  his  authority 
firmly,  and  to  secure,  under  the  new  order  of  things  created  by 
the  armistice  with  the  pope,  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity. 
His  vigilance  was  not  misplaced,  nor  his  presence  unnecessary; 
for  he  found  the  inclination  of  a  majority  of  the  people  for  con- 
plete  emancipation  from  political  bondage  to  ecclesiastics  so  de- 
cided and  impatient  that  a  speedy  reaction,  attended  with  dis- 
creditable commotions,  was  to  be  apprehended.  He  exerted  hi 
self  to  subdue  this  intemperance,  and  employed  much  of  his 
in  inculcating  upon  the  leading  citizens  the  prudence  of  restrain- 
ing, rather  than  precipitating,  the  movement  of  the  public  iniad 
toward  sudden  innovations  and  extreme  changes.  His  character, 
his  fame,  his  origin,  gave  force  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  coas* 
sels,  and  encouraged  the  friends  of  order  to  hope  that  the  Frawh 
troops  might  bo  safely  withdrawn  from  the  legations.  He  thens* 
fore  ordered  Augereau  to  conduct  his  division,  with  exoeptHHi  of 
the  small  garrisons  of  Ancona  and  Ferrara,  to  the  positioD  a^ 
signed  him  on  the  lower  Adige ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Jnly,  a  bomIi 
after  his  departure  from  Roverbello,  he  himself  alighted  tt  the 
headquarters  of  Scrrurier. 

During  this  period,  besides  travelling  at  least  fonr  hndrwl 
miles,  and  negotiating  two  most  important  conventions,  ke  had, 
without  losing  ground  on  the  Adige,  or  the  Hincio,  reduced  the 
castle  of  Milan,  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  imperial  fiifii^ 
reo[)encd  his  communications  with  France,  overawed  Geaoa»  fbreed 
Urbino  to  surrender,  taken  possession  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
cona,  and  Leghorn ;  detached  two  legations  from  Rome ; 
rated  the  Neapolitan  cavalry  from  the  Austrian  army ;  excluded 
the  fleets  of  England  from  the  ports  of  -the  Tuscan,  Ionian,  and 
Adriatic  seas ;  conciliated,  by  personal  attention,  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  provided  a  park  of  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
In  the  same  time,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  not  been  able  to 
transfer  a  corps  of  troops  from  the  upper  Rhine  to  the  Adige. 
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Bot  Iiis  deparlure  from  Bologna  was  speedily  followed  by  dis- 
(urbaocea  io  the  legation  of  Ferrara.  A  monk  arriving  ihere 
from  Trent,  by  way  of  commitiing  a  pious  fraud,  reported  that 
iho  Austrians  had  passed  ihe  Adige  in  great  force,  raised  iha 
blockade  of  Maniua,  and  were  pusliing  on  rapidly  to  Bologna. 
To  second  the  impression  of  this  news,  inflammatory  handbills 
were  circulated  by  the  priests ;  and  when  Augercau  was  calling  in 
Lis  detachments  in  order  to  begin  his  march,  a  rabble  amouniing 
Io  fifteen  thousand  persons,  actuated  by  fanatical  rage,  and  mis- 
called by  their  chiefs  the  army  of  the  Pope,  drew  together  at  Lugo, 
a  considerable  town  on  the  river  Senio.  The  bishop  of  Imola,  in 
vhose  diocese  Lago  was  comprehended,  endeavoured  by  per- 
suasion to  disperse  this  crowd,  exhoriing  them  "  to  render  unto 
Cssar  the  things  that  were  Csesar's,"  and  to  submit  dutifully  to 
ibe  existing  authorities.  His  precept,  though  enforced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  grand  vicar  at  Lugo,  was  disregarded.  Upon  this, 
Augereau  sent  an  officer  with  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
requiring  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  to  dismiss  their  men  and 
retire  to  their  homes.  The  missionary  of  the  bishop  they  had 
received  without  respect,  but  at  ihe  same  time  without  injury; 
but  the  French  officer  they  first  invited  to  approach,  and  then 
Gred  upon,  killing  three  of  his  men,  and  wounding  five.  Being 
ibas  intractable  to  counsel,  Augereau  found  it  necessary  to  make 
then)  feel  his  strength.  Directing  general  Beyrand,  whose  bri- 
gade bad  been  quartered  at  Forli,  to  move  op  towards  Lugo,  he 
joined  that  officer  vith  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  squadron  oi 
bone,  and  two  field  pieces,  and  marched  agamst  the  insurgents 
in  front,  while  a  detachment  from  Ferrara  came  upon  them  in  the 
mr.  Relying  on  their  numbers,  they  rqected  a  second  som- 
MRu,  irhich  Augereau  sent  by  Capelletti,  the  Spanish  charge 
ifa&ires  at  Bologna.  They  vere  then  attacked  in  front  and  rear, 
brakes  at  the  first  shock,  pot  to  flight  and  pursued,  with  the  lose 
of  three  hundred  of  their  number.  With  this  affiiir,  the  insurrec- 
tioa  terminated;  and  Augereau  renewed  his  march  to  (he 
Uige  (15). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


From  the  3d  to  the  ^ist  of  July  1796. 


Mantua  blockaded — Masaena's  attack  on  the  Austrian  workt— Hia 
and  the  Mtisfaction  of  Bonaparte— Sickness  of  Iho  troops,  and  waal  cf 
reenforcements  —  Bonaparte  Tisils  Verona,  and  BlUan  —  Warlike 
rations  of  Venice— Bonaparte  occupies  all  the  strong  places  oo  the 
—His  confidence — Ue  meets  Josephine— Eipedition  to  Corsica 
The  count  de  Marsan — Bonaparte  returns  to  Man lua— Failure  of  hia  at- 
tempt to  surprise  it — Opens  trenches— His  correspondence  with  JoaephlM 
—Goes  to  Castiglionc — His  correspondence  with  the  directory — AflUnal 
Lej^hom — Bonaparte's  dissatisfaction- His  letters  to  Vauboisand  Garm* 
The  Grisons — Bonaparte  sends  a  minister  to  Rome— His  suggestiOB  to  At 
directory — His  order  respecting  the  extortions  of  the  army  aroaad 
— Figment  of  the  aulic  council. 


From  the  time  that  four  of  the  causeways  issuing  out  of  Mai 
tua  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  besiegers,  Serruriar,  jae 
pabic  from  the  want  of  artillery  of  making  a  serious  impreni 
on  the  place,  had  contented  himself  with  pressing  it  by  ad 
blockade.   The  month  of  June  passed  over  without  his  being  f 
to  do  more  than  strengthen  his  posts  by  fieldworks,  at  dif 
points,  and  keep  the  Favorita  and  the  citadel,  under  the  i 
observation  of  an  adequate  force.    At  length  the  heavy  artf 
from  Urbino  and  Milan  began  to  arrive  in  successive  con' 
so  that  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Roverbello,  he  found  the  t 
of  Scrrurier  almost  prepared  to  commence  the  siege  in 
His  presence,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  relax  their  spir 
slacken  their  exertions. 
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Hut  aa  the  army  of  observation  was  liable  to  be  uttucLed  by  ihn 
henb  Austrian  forces,  it  was  important  that  hii  should  inspect  its 
positions ,-  and,  returned  from  a  distant  excursion,  show  himself 
again  to  the  troops.  Accordingly,  after  passing  a  night  in  tho 
camp  of  Scrrurier,  ho  set  out  in  the  forenoon  of  the  Mi  of  July 
for  Bovoredo ;  a  town  on  the  Adige,  a  short  distance  above  tho 
bke  of  (iuarda,  where  Massena,  after  a  successful  assault  on  the 
enemy's  lines,  had  posted  his  light  brigade  under  general  Jou- 
heri. 

The  Auairians,  with  a  view  of  closing  the  passes  into  tho  Tyrol 
against  ihoir  enterprising  enemies,  and  of  defending  Trent  from  a 
tecond  insult,  had  constructed  with  great  labour,  and  fortified 
viih  equal  care,  a  line  of  inirenchmenis  across  the  strip  of.moun- 
uinous  land  between  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Guarda  and  the  Adige. 
The  fos&o  was  deep,  the  rampart  high,  the  commanding  points 
crowned  with  artillery,  and  huge  rQ:'ks  suspended  at  other  places, 
vere  ready  to  be  precipitated  on  the  assaitaais.  Two  Austriiin 
regimunis  and  four  hundred  Tyrolian  riflemen  defended  this 
'  Mrong  work,  which,  as  the  lake  and  the  river  flanked  its  estre- 
nilies,  they  hoped  to  render  imprpgnable.  Bui  Massena,  desir- 
ous probably  of  proving  that  fortune  had  not  changed  sides,  ei- 
ther because  llonaparte  was  absent  or  Wurmser  had  arrived, 
residved  upon  the  daring  attempt  of  breaking  through  this 
faurier  (I). 

Al  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  general  Jouberl,  at 
ibe  head  of  four  hundred  carabiniers,  supported  by  six  hundred 
nf  the  4th  light  infantry,  moved  against  the  right  of  the  Austrian 
line,  and  without  firing  a  gun,  passed  the  ditch,  scaled  the  ram- 
pan,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  work  at  the  point  of  tho 
bayonet,  killing  more  than  three  hundred  of  them.  So  successful 
was  the  attack  that,  besides  two  hundred  prisoners,  Joubert  took 
loor  hundred  tents,  with  all  the  baggage,  mules,  and  ammunition, 
of  Latiermann's  regiment.  At  the  same  time,  lieutenant  colonel 
Aecco,  with  four  companies  of  grenadiers,  supported  by  the  lllh 
light  infantry,  though  he  was  ordered  only  to  make  a  diversion, 
dislodged  the  Auslrians  from  the  left  of  their  intrcnchmeni,  slow 
i  bandred  of  their  men,  and  took  seventy.  Tho  loss  of  the 
French  was  very  slight,  Bonaparte  was  delighted  with  the  result 
o(  this  affair,  and  so  much  so  with  the  spirit  of  the  officers  and 
men,  that  he  reported  the  particular  instances  of  their  good  con- 
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duct  to  the  directory,  with  this  observation,  ''  Sach  is  the  result 
of  the  first  action  between  the  troops  of  the  adverse  armies,  since 
the  new  general  has  taken  command  of  the  Austrians*'  (2). 

Pleased  with  the  situation  of  affiaiirs  in  this  quarter,  he  returned 
on  the  6th  to  the  army  of  the  siege,  where  he  found  that  a  sortie 
of  the  garrison  against  the  suburb  of  Pradella  had  been  repulsed 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  The  same  evening,  he  made  a  close 
reconnaissance  of  the  town,  and,  during  the  night,  having  vinted 
all  the  posts  of  the  besiegers,  he  gave  orders  to  the  conunanders 
of  the  several  corps,  to  prepare  for  opening  the  trenches  without 
a  moment's  delay.  It  appeared  that  the  insalubrity  of  the 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  troops,  and  that,  out  of  Serrurier'a 
thousapd  men,  fifty  fell  sick  daily  of  fever.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  necessity  of  drawing  assistance  from  the  army  of  obsenralioo, 
became  imperative,  and  he  accordingly  caused  Hassena  to  retire 
from  the  position  he  had  sa  gallantly  carried,  and  to  take  vp  a 
line  considerably  in  its  rear,  extending  from  Torre  on  the  lake, 
to  Rivalta  on  the  river. 

These  facts  he  communicated  to  the  directory,  and  urged  vpoa 
them  the  expediency  of  sending  forward  at  once  the  long  prombed 
reenforcements  of  ten  battalions  from  the  army  of  the  ooeaa; 
assuring  them  that  while  his  force,  exclusive  of  the  garrieow, 
which  ho  was  obliged  to  maintain  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  at 
Leghorn,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men,  that  of  theAostriaM 
already  amounted  to  fifty  seven  thousand  (3).  So  strong  was  his 
sense  of  deficiency  on  this  point  that,  before  leaving  Bologna,  he 
had  obtained  from  the  executive  commissaries  a  requisition  m 
General  Kellermann  for  an  immediate  reenforcement  c^  two  rqp- 
mentsfrom  the  army  of  the  Alps,  suggesting  that  their  pbeemight 
be  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  the  local  militia,  for  the  paiy  of 
which  he  offered  a  remittance  of  one  hundred  and  fifky  tinaamad 
francs ;  but  the  requisition  was  not  complied  with  (4). 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  anxiety  to  disembarrass  hissself 
of  Mantua,  where,  while  the  enemy's  relieving  force,  was  oob- 
stantly  accumulating  by  reenforcements,  his  own  besieging  force 
was  daily  diminishing  by  sickness,  became  so  strong  that  he 
adopted  a  plan  for  surprising  the  place;  and,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  its  execution,  directed  Austrian  uniforms  to  be  got  ready  for 
the  grenadiers,  flat  boats  to  be  provided  for  their  convejfaDoe 
across  the  lake,  and  gun  boats,  with  fomaoes  for  heating  shot,  to 
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be  cqu^pdd,  by  fhe  16lh,  ihe  time  he  fixed  on  for  the  attempt. 
In  the  iiilen'al  he  determined  lo visit  Verona andMilan;  the  first, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  fortifications  and  Ihe  line  of  posts 
on  the  lower  Adigc,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  approaches  of  thn 
enemy,  and  to  ascertain  the  value  of  intelligence,  which  imported 
that  Venice  was  making  aclive  preparations  for  war ;  the  second, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  change  of  political  organization 
which  the  people  of  Lombardy  were  assuming,  and  of  confirming 
the  influence  of  his  name  and  arms,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  approaching  contest,  the  rear  of  his  army  and 
hisconimunicalions  wiih  France,  might  bo  free  from  disturbance. 
Al  Milan  too  he  had  a  hope  of  meeting  Josephine,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  since  a  very  few  days  after  their  marriage. 

Upon  arriving  at  Verona,  he  soon  found  there  was  ample  cause 
for  apprehending  hostile  movements  on  ihe  part  of  Venice.  In 
the  neighbouring  villages,  his  soldiers  had  been  assassinated  by 
the  peasants,  and  the  Sclavonians  in  garrison  in  the  citadel,  had 
of  late  engaged  in  frequent  brawls  and  conflicts  with  the  French 
iroope  in  the  town.  These  indications  of  animosity,  connected 
with  ihe  sudden  activity  which  the  sc>nat<!  had  given  lo  the  re- 
cruiting service,  in  their  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  provinces,  pro- 
mised any  thing  but  a  conttnaance  of  peace  between  the  two 
republics. 

He  remonstrated  warmly  with  the  Provedilore  on  ihe  murder  of 
his  soldiers ;  and  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  and 
ibe  immediale  removal  of  the  Sclavonian  garrison,  announced  his 
intention  of  comprehending  the  forts  of  Verona  in  his  line  of  de- 
fence. He  sent  at  the  same  lime  a  courier  lo  Venice,  with  a  letter 
lo  the  French  minister,  requiring  him  lo  demand  of  the  senate  the 
immediale  discontinuance  of  their  warlike  preparations  (5).  Of 
these,  iRtelligenco  had  been  conveyed  lo  him  through  an  indirect 
chamiel,  at  Bologna,  which  had  occasioned  his  urging  Lallement 
lo  be  more  aclive  ia  obtaining  information  both  as  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Austrians,  and  the  inlenlions  of  Venice.  The  senate 
immediately  repealed  in  writing,  assurances  of  good  faith,  proiest- 
inethattheirlevy  of  troops  was  solely  a  precaution  for  preserving 
iranquilliiy  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  territory,  the  [lopula- 
lion  of  which  was  likely  to  be  more  or  less  agitaled  by  the  mili- 
lary  conflict  about  to  commence  within  their  borders.  To  give 
wlour  lo  their  professions,  ihey  transferred  the  Sclavonian  gar- 
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rison  to  Padua.  This  mea8are»  with  thesa  exphnatkniy  ncUM 
the  French  minister ;  but  Bonaparte^  as  the  event  showed  with 
more  reason » retained  his  impression  that  it  was  their  design  to 
take  advantage  of  any  reverse  which  he  might  sustain.  He 
sisted  therefore  in  his  plan  of  occupying  all  the  strong  places 
the  Adige,  and  after  visiting  his  posts  below  Verona^  and 
noietring  the  country  in  front,  he  reported  to  the  directory  the  f^ 
suit  of  his  observations,  and  the  dispositions  of  his  troopa,  in  the 
following  letter  of  the  12th  of  July.  '' General  Sauret,  with  thne 
thousand  men,  defends  the  country  from  Salo,  on  the  lake  of 
Guarda  to  the  lake  of  Iseo.  General  Massena,  with  twelve  thee- 
sand,  defends  a  line  from  Torre  on  the  lake  of  Guarda,  to  Kvaka 
on  the  Adige,  and  he  defends  the  passage  of  the  Adige  from  this 
last  place  to  San  Giovanni,  three  miles  below  Verona.  The  ciif 
of  Verona  is  fortified  with  the  artillery  which  was  found  in  iL  Ge- 
neral Despinois,  with  five  thousand  men,  holds  the  ground  from 
San  Giovanni  to  Ronco.  General  Augereau  prolongs  the  Una  ef 
defence  from  Ronco  to  Castanira,  where  there  are  sluices  by  nNani 
of  which  all  the  country  below  can  be  inundated.  With  tvo 
thousand  cavalry  and  twelve  pieces  of  light  artillery.  General  13- 
maine  is  at  Valeze,  ready  to  fly  to  any  point  at  which  the  eneay 
may  attempt  a  passage.  Porto  Legnano,  where  there  is  a  briip 
over  the  Adige,  is  fortified  with  the  Venetian  artillery  it  contai— d. 
Independently  of  the  bridges  which  we  have  at  Porto  Legnano  and 
Verona,  I  am  causing  one  of  boats  to  be  constructed  opposiie  the 
Chiusa,  and  strong  batteries  erected  to  cover  it.  By  means  of  dwse 
three  passages,  the  army  will  be  able  to  cross  the  Adige  rapidty, 
and  assume  the  defensive  or  offensive  at  the  first  moreoMnt  eiP  the 
enemy.  His  advanced  posts  are  at  Alia  and  Malsesena,  and  he  is 
now  pushing  columns  of  considerable  force  down  beUnd  the 
Brenta.  At  Bassano  there  are  nearly  eight  thousand  mm.  In 
these  relative  positions  we  have  been  observing  each  other  far  ae» 
veral  days.  Woe  be  to  him,  who  shall  calculate  fiilsely  r* 

Errors  of  calculation  it  is  evident  he  was  not  apprehenvve  of 
falling  into,  for  he  observes  in  the  same  letter—'*  In  the  oonneef 
a  fortnight,  our  situation  in  Italy  will  be  so  decided  that  1  ahall  be 
able  to  execute  without  difficulty,  from  point  to  point,  whalefsr 
directions  you  may  give  me  respecting  Genoa  and  Venice.  lUs 
latter  republic,**  he  adds,  ''is arming  strenuously,  butlanaartar 
of  all  bar  strong  phces  on  the  Adige."  Thus  ooofident  was  he  ef 
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success  against  the  overwhelming  odds  and  dan(;i?rous  combina- 
tions of  open  and  secret  foes,  at  the  very  lime  that  Wiirmser,  me- 
ditating his  destruction,  was  sending  emissaries  into  Mantua,  with 
assurances  to  the  governor  of  speedy  relief  (G). 

From  Verona  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  had  the  gratifica- 
lioo  of  meeting  Josephine,  who  hRd  arrived  there  from  Paris,  es- 
corted by  his  aide  de  camp  Junot.  Armed  with  all  the  powers  of 
pleasing,  which  enchanting  manners  and  a  benevolent  heart 
confer  on  a  beautiful  woman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  pre- 
sence in  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  contributed  to  refine  and  corro- 
borate the  impression,  which  the  fame  and  genius  of  her  husband 
had  stamped  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 

He  ordered  generals  dentili,  Casalla,  and  Ccrvoni,  all  natives 
of  Corsica,  to  repair  to  Leghorn,  and  to  conduct  to  that  port  all 
Corsican  refugees  within  the  districts  of  Lombardy  which  they 
commanded ;  and  he  directed  the  proper  officers  at  Leghorn  to 
prepare  every  thing  requisite  for  the  expedition,  and  to  spare 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  facilitating  its  success.  The  en- 
ihosiastic  solicitude  with  which  he,  expressed  himself  in  reference 
10  this  enterprise,  had  its  source,  no  doubt,  in  his  attachment  to 
At  land  of  his  fathers  and  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  answering 
Ae  letter  of  Bonelli,  a  Corsican  offic«r,  who  had  sncceeded  in 
hndiog  in  the  island  with  a  few  men,  he  said — "  I  have  received 
jonr  letter  of  the  ^nd  of  Jnne,  from  Bocognano.  I  congraiulale 
fonoB  your  arrival  in  Corsica.  I  have  given  orders  to  all  the 
refngees  to  get  ready  to  go  over,  and  put  themselves  at  the  bead  of 
the  brare  patriots  of  Corsica,  shake  off  the  English  yoke,  and  re- 
cover their  liberty,  the  perpetual  ol^ect  of  solicitode  to  our  com- 
patriots. 

*'  Whalgiory  it  will  be  to  them,  if  they  can  alone  drive  the  proud 
English  from  their  country  t"  Then  reverting  to  his  invariable 
Bitd  liberal  rtile  of  political  action,  he  tells  Bonelli — "  I  advise  you 
■ot  to  yield  to  any  spirit  of  party  whatever.  Let  all  the  past  be 
forgotten,  with  exception  of  the  conduct  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
triors,  who  led  that  brave  people  astray"  (7). 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  which  he  had  ceded  some,  and  agreed 
lo  demolish  others  of  his  strong  places  in  Piedmont,  the  King  of 
flmlinia  had  placed  himself  completely  at  the  mercy  of  France.  It 
*u  in  consequence  a  great  ot^ect  with  this  prince,  to  preserve 
■  good  ^Mlvntaiiding  with  the  French  general;  vMch  iadticed 
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him,  besides  keeping  a  regular  charge  d^affiaires  at  Hilan,  to  aeod 
frequently  to  headquarters,  the  Count  de  Saint  Harsan,  who  on 
this  occasion  met  Bonaparte  at  Milan.  He  was  about  his  own  age, 
of  enlightened  mind,  independent  in  his  sentiments,  and  stronglj 
averse  to  the  reestablishment  of  Austria,  in  Italy.  He  appean  lo 
have  made  himself  extremely  acceptable  to  Bonaparte,  while  ha 
served  with  faithful  zeal  the  interests  of  his  master,  who  not  un- 
frequcntly  required  the  support  of  his  conqueror  against  his  own 
subjects  (8). 

Faipoult,  the  French  minister  at  Genoa,  in  a  long  despatch  of  the 
24th  of  June,  had  endeavoured  to  convince  Bonaparte  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  flag  and  the  commerce  of  France,  in  the  Genoese 
ports,  from  aggression  and  insult,  instances  of  which  had  recently 
occurred  in  the  gulf  of  Spezzia,  he  ought  to  march  on  the  city  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  men,  exact  a  contribntioa 
of  six  or  eight  millions  of  francs,  by  way  of  indemnification;  iv- 
sist  on  the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  re- 
public, and  enforce  the  banishment  of  fifty  citizens  whose  ennitj 
to  France  predominated  in  the  senate.  From  his  answer  to  these 
suggestions,  which  is  dated  the  13th  of  July,  a  conception  maybe 
formed  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  reduction  of  ^fi"*T»| 
of  the  complication  of  affiairs  which  in  the  heat  of  war,  he  hadta 
manage,  of  the  close  reciprocal  dependence  which  subsisted  be^ 
tween  his  military  and  diplomatic  duties,  and  of  the  tad  with 
which  he  conducted  the  latter.  ''  The  time  for  Genoa  has  not  yet 
icome,  for  two  reasons ; — 1st.  Because  the  Austrians  are  getting  r^ 
enforcements  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  battle.  If  I  gain  it  I  shall 
have  Mantua,  and  then  a  simple  express  to  Genoa,  will  be  vorlh 
as  much  as  the  presence  of  an  army.  2nd.  The  notions  of  the 
executive  directory  respecting  Genoa  do  not  appear  to  be  as  yet 
fixed. 

"  They  have,  it  is  true,  ordered  me  to  exact  the  contribalioa,.lMI 
they  have  not  authorized  me  to  adopt  any  political  measure.  I 
have  sent  them  your  letter  by  an  extraordinary  courier,  and  have 
applied  for  orders,  which  I  shall  receive  in  a  fortnight.  IlMil 
then  forget  all  subjects  of  complaint  against  Genoa." 

On  the  16th,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Mantua,  where  at  3  o^dockii 
the  morning  the  besiegers  had  repelled  a  powerful  sally  of  the  gar* 
rison.  While  a  party  of  fifteen  hundred  men  attacked  the  snlwrb 
of  Ceresc,  Wukassowich,  with  a  column  of  three  thousand,  moved 
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silently  af^inst  the  Pradella.  The  Frcncb  oulpoals  faltin^  hack 
before  so  strong  a  force,  ho  got  witliin  pistol  shot  of  the  liaticries 
whirh  he  proposed  lo  destroy.  But  Dupas,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Lodi,  received  him  with  the  fifth  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  held 
him  at  bay  until  Generals Fiorclla  and  Dallemagne  brought  up  the 
covering  parties.  The  Austrians  were  then  attacked  on  both 
points,  and  after  a  contest  of  two  hours,  driven  back  into  Mantua 
with  a  loss  exceeding  five  hundred  men.  That  of  the  French  was 
estimated  at  two  htindred. 

The  lime  fixed  on  for  attempting  the  surprise  having  now  como 
round,  eight  hundred  grenadiers,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Austrian  uniform,  were  embarked  during  the  night  of  the  16lh  in 
time  to  land  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  battery  of  the 
bastion  of  the  palace;  where  they  were  to  seize  the  postern  gate, 
and  let  down  the  drawbridge  in  the  causeway  of  St.  Oeorge,  so  as 
to  afford  an  entrance  into  the  town  for  a  column  of  the  besiegers. 
To  improve  ihe  chance  of  success,  colonel  Lahoz,  a  native  of  Man- 
lua,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  column,  and  was  accompanied 
by  several  Italians,  who  joined  in  ihe  effort  to  expel  the  Austrians 
from  their  country.  But  fortune  sports  with  the  designs  of  men; 
ud  as  Bonaparte  hadwritten  to  the  directory,  in  announcing  his 
imentioD  of  attempting  a  surprise — "  The  best  formed  projects  of 
lliu  sort,  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  dog  or  a  goose." 
'  Od  this  occasion,  it  happened  that  thePofell  that  day  about  three 
feet,  which  caused  the  waters  of  the  Mincio  to  subside,  so  that 
the  boats  grounding  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  were  obliged  on  the 
approach  of  light,  to  be  run  with  their  warlike  freight  into  the 
reeds,  in  order  toconceal  them  from  the  garrison.  Here  they  re- 
mained the  whole  day,  hopes  being  entertained  that,  on  the  sue- 
ceediog  night  they  might  hare  a  rise  of  water  and  better  fortune. 
Bat  thePo  continued  lo  fall,  and  the  Mincio  consequently  to  subside, 
so  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the 
boats  were  withdrawn  (9). 

As  the  only  resource  now  left  to  the  beseigers,  was  to  try  the 
effect  of  hard  fighting  and  heavy  metal,  preparations  for  an  attack 
*ere  immediately  made  with  a  view  of  opening  trenches  od  the 
island  of  Mantua,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  walls  of  the  town. 
On  the  18th,  Berlhier,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  sent  a  summons  to 
fte governor;  who  returned  for  answer  that  ho  would  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.    At  eleven  o'clodc  th.o  same  night,  two 
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columns,  each  two  thousand  strong,  embarked  from  the  subub 
of  Pietoli,  under  the  conduct,  one  of  Murat,  the  other  of  Dalle- 
magne;  the  former  destined  to  assail  the  right,  and  the  latter  the 
left,  of  the  intrenched  camp  which  the  garrison  held  oo  the  isbmL 
To  favour  tliis  bold  operation,  Andreossi,  with  a  squadron  of  gvn- 
boats,  was  to  cannonade  the  opposite  side  of  the  place,  in  order  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged.  Batteries  for  firing  red  bd 
shot  and  shells,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  Pradella  and  the 
suburb  of  St.  George,  were  to  bombard  the  town,  while  oae  h 
front  of  the  Favorita,  was  to  play  upon  the  citadel,  and  prefwt 
any  communication  between  that  post  and  Mantua. 

The  lake  being  narrow  at  Pietoli,  and  the  troops  keen  for  the 
conflict,  Murat  and  Dallemagne  were  not  long  in  eliBCtiii(  tha 
passage,  nor  slow  in  executing  the  duty  assigned  to  them.  TkBj 
forced  the  enemy's  intrenohments,  took  their  camp,  and  drove 
Roccavina,  with  his  five  battalions,  at  the  point  of  the  bajOMt* 
into  the  body  of  the  place.  Thus  the  physical  obstacles  to  a  r^ 
gular  siege  being  surmounted,  colonel  Chasseloup,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, traced  out  a  line  of  trenches  nnder  discharges  of  (vapt 
shot,  and  before  day  ground  was  broken.  The  bombardBeOI 
continued,  and  proved  to] be  ruinous;  the  custom  house,  thept* 
lace  Coloredo,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  edifices,  befaiig 
sumed  by  the  time  it  was  day;  and  the  consternation  of  the 
risen  and  the  inhabitants  was  so  great  that,  but  for 
promise  of  relief,  Mantua  would  probably  have  been  thw  ettrif 
surrendered. 

As  soon  as  day  light  enabled  the  governor  to  see  the  eipowd 
situation  of  the  assailants,  he  ordered  a  powerful  sortie  to  be 
made,  and  to  favour  it,  redoubled  the  fire  from  his  ramparta.  Tke 
sallying  party  came  out  and  approached  the  French  rqMdiy;  iMt 
the  grenadiers  throwing  themselves  Into  ditches  and  rtilnai^ 
behind  hedges  and  hillocks  waited  for  them  steadily,  withontfirni 
a  shot  or  uttering  a  shout.  This  stern  silence,  more  awftd 
a  sharp  fire,  intimidated  the  Austrians,  forced  them  to  retire, 
gave  the  besiegers  possession  of  the  ground.  The  next  night,  the 
trench  was  finished,  and  on  the  succeeding  one,  anned.with  heavy 
cannon,  which  opened  point  blank  against  the  walls. 

From  the  works  before  Mantua,  Bonaparte  despatched 
letters  to  his  wife,  which  besides  confirming  in  a  singular 
the  fidelity  of  his  public  reports,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  poethmn 
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ous  ataietaenis,  are  remarkable  for  shewing  how  coinplotely  hit 
Ijean  was  divided  between  love  and  glory ;  subjects  of  tenderness 
and  war,  passing  in  alternate  succession,  down  the  rapid  current 
of  his  thoughts.  The  morning  after  the  failure  of  his  attempted 
surprise,  his  letter  lo  Josephine  was  as  follows ; — 

"  I  have  passed  the  whole  night  under  arms.  I  should  have 
laLen  Mantua  by  a  bold  and  fortunate  stroke,  had  not  the  waters 
of  the  lake  fallen  suddenly,  so  that  my  column,  which  was  em- 
barked, could  not  reach  the  destined  point.  I  shall  make  an  at- 
tempt this  evening  in  a  different  manner,  but  it  does  not  promise 
so  satisfactory  a  result. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letler  from  Eufjcno,  which  I  send 
you.  I  beg  you  to  write  in  my  name  to  these  dear  children, 
and  to  send  them  some  jewels  for  me.  Tell  them  I  love  them 
as  if  they  were  my  own.  Whatever  is  yonrs  or  mine,  is  so 
ronfounded  in  my  heart,  that  there  is  no  distinction.  1  am 
eitremely  anxious  to  know  how  yon  are,  and  what  you  are 
doing.  I  was  in  the  village  of  Virgil,  on  the  bank  of  the  take, 
and  in  the  moon's  silver  light;  but  not  an  instant  without  think- 
mg  c^  Josephine. 

"The  enemy  made  a  general  sally  on  the  16lh.  He  killed  and 
▼onuded  two  hundred  men  for  as,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  pre- 
(%itately  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred. 

"  1  am  well,  devoted  to  Josephkie,  and  incapable  of  pleasure  or 
hapfHuess  bat  in  her  society. 

"Three  Neapolitan  regiments  have  arrived  at  Brescia.  They 
have  separated  from  the  Austrian  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
eOQvention  I  concluded  with  M.  Pignatelli. 

"  I  have  lost  my  snuffbox.  I  beg  you  to  choose  another  For  me, 
a  Utile  fiat,  and  to  put  a  pretty  inscription  on  it,  with  a  lock  of 
yoor  hair." 

The  day  after  the  bombardment  ha  wrote  to  her  again, 

"  Two  days  are  past  without  my  getting  letters  from  yon. 
Thirty  times  to  day  have  I  made  this  observation.  You  know 
bow  sad  a  circumstance  it  is ;  for  you  cannot  doubt  of  the  leader 
ud  engrossing  solicitude,  with  which  you  inspire  me. 

"  We  atiacked  Hantua  yesterday.  We  bombarded  it  from  two 
batteries  with  red  hoi  shot  and  shells.  All  night  the  unfortunate 
■own  was  in  flames ;  the  spectacle  was  dreadful  and  imposing. 
We  have  taken  several  of  Ae  outworks,  and  to  night  we  are  to 
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open  the  trenches.    To  morrow  I  go  with  the  headquarters  to 
Castiglione ;  where  I  shall  pass  the  night. 

**  I  have  received  a  courier  from  Paris ;  there  were  two  letters 
for  yon ;  I  have  read  them.  Notwithstanding  that  this  aecBM 
quite  natural,  and  that  you  gave  me  permission  to  do  so  the  otber 
day,  I  am  fearful  it  may  displease  you ;  and  that  afBicta  me  very 
much.  I  would  have  wished  to  reseal  them^fie  I  that  would  be 
abominable.  If  I  am  guilty,  I  beg  pardon.  I  swear  to  yov  it 
was  not  from  jealousy;  no  indeed;  I  have  too  high  an  opinioii  of 
my  adorable  friend  for  that.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  full 
permission  to  read  all  your  letters ;  then  there  would  be  no  Bore 
remorse  nor  apprehension. 

*'  Achille  has  come  post  from  Milan.  Not  a  letter  from  aj 
adorable  friend —adieu  my  only  joy.  When  can  you  come  aad 
join  me?  I  will  come  to  Milan  for  you  myself.  A  thonsawl 
kisses  as  ardent  as  my  soul,  as  pure  as  thou. 

**  I  have  had  the  courier  called.  He  says  he  saw  you  and  yoa 
told  him  you  had  no  commands.  For  shame!  wicked,  vg^, 
cruel,  tyrannical,  pretty  little  monster  that  you  are  I  You  Umfjk 
at  my  threats  and  my  folly.  Ah  1  if  I  could  shut  you  up  in  aj 
heart,  you  know  I  would  there  imprison  you.  Let  me  hear  thai 
you  are  gay,  that  you  are  well,  and  that  you  love  me." 

In  a  letter  of  three  days*  later  date  from  Castiglione,  after  wm/^ 
tioning  his  distress  at  being  unable  to  repeat  his  visit  to  her  tt 
Milan,  he  urges  her  to  meet  him  at  Brescia,  and  proceeds  to  r^ 
gulate  the  journey  of  his  wife  by  the  march  of  his  troops,  the 
two  objects  most  dear  to  him.  **  Travel  by  short  stages,  and 
during  the  cool  of  the  day,  so  as  not  to  fatigue  yourself.  The 
troops  take  only  three  days  to  come  to  Brescia/* 

Altogether,  it  may  be  observed  that  his  letters  to  Josephine  al 
this  period,  express  a  rapture  of  feeling  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  fire  of  his  military  spirit,  and  the  generous  sensibilitj  <rf  his 
character.  Believed  by  occasional  touches  of  gaiety,  they  often 
breathe  the  deep  passion  and  burning  tenderness  of  Ron»- 
scau  (10). 

It  would  appear  notwithstanding  that  the  ardour  and  devotion 
of  the  youthful  victor  did  not  melt  Josephine  into  a  forgetftA* 
ncss  of  her  recent  conquest;  nor  induce  her  to  remit,  in  the 
least,  its  pride.  In  answering  his  letter  of  the  i9th,  she  repri* 
manded  him  for  opening  letters  addressed  to  herself;  and  with 
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bpr  slight  and  graceful  hand.  Forbad  ibo  chief,  who  was  ecat- 
tering  armies  and  overawing  states,  from  venturing  thence- 
forward a  glance  at  his  wife's  correspondence.  He  was  as  sub- 
missive as  she  was  imperious.  "  As  to  your  letters,  which  you 
are  veied  at  my  opening,  the  enclosed  shall  be  the  last.  Your 
letter  was  not  received  when  I  unsealed  ii." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  to  jealousy,  and  the  ami- 
able facility  of  character,  which  Josephine  through  life  disco- 
vered, were  already  beginning  to  disclose  themselves ;  the  latter 
quality  in  a  manner  that  was  agreeable  probably,  neither  to  the 
sensitive  violence  of  her  husband's  love,  nor  to  the  inaccessible 
dignity  of  bis  disinterestedness.  In  this  same  letter  of  the  22nd 
^  July,  alter  quieting  her  alarms  in  relation  to  a  certain  Madame 

Te ,  he  tells  her  :   "  Be  sure  to  return  to  adjutant  general 

Kiollts  the  box  of  medals  which  he  writes  me,  he  has  sent  you. 
Hen  are  so  apt  to  slander,  and  are  so  mischievous,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  guarded  on  all  points." 

The  siege  of  Mantua  being  now  converted  into  an  ordinary 
al&ir  of  military  art,  Bonaparte  confided  its  immediate  direction 
lo  the  prudence  of  Serrurier,  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  under  his  command,  and  on  the  20th  transferred 
his  headquarters  to  the  neighbourin|>  village  ol  Castiglione, 
where,  in  case  the  Austrians  should  burst  forth  from  the  Tyrol, 
he  would  be  at  hand  lo  receive  them,  before  they  could  disturb 
Ihe  siege.  His  field  of  battle  was  probably  to  be,  either  between 
Verona  and  the  Mincio,  or  the  Miiicio  and  Brescia,  accordingly 
as  the  enemy  should  come  down  the  oast  or  the  west  side  of  the 
bke  of  (juarda.  The  intelligence  from  the  outposts  of  Massena 
«as  so  threatening  thai  he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  intention  he  had  indulged  of  paying  Josephine  a  second 
Tisil  at  Milan.     On  the  21st  he  wrote  to  her,  "  I  shall  set  off  to 

tight  for  Peschiera,  the  mountains  of (and)  Verona,  whence 

I  shall  go  to  Manlua  and  perhaps  to  Milan,  to  receive  one  kiss 
from  you,  since  you  assure  me  they  are  not  frozen."  But  the 
next  day  he  was  still  at  Castiglione ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
aid:  "The  exigencies  of  the  service  require  my  presence  in 
ibis  neighbourhood.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  lo  such  a 
distance  as  Milan.  It  would  require  five  or  six  days,  during 
which,  movements  might  take  place  in  this  quarter  demanding 
i»7  pcrwnal  sltcniion.     Vou  tell  me  your  health  is  good;  1  beg 
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you  therefore  to  come  to  Brescia.  I  am  aeading  Marat  than 
this  moment,  to  provide  such  lodgings  as  will  please  yov.  I 
think  you  would  do  well  to  set  off  very  late  on  the  Slth  fnm 
Milan,  sleep  at  Gassano,  and  arrive  at  Brescia  on  the  S5th,  when 
the  tenderest  of  lovers  will  await  you."  In  compUanoe  with  tUs 
invitation,  Josephine  joined  him,  and  was  present  when  the  opera- 
tions against  Wurmscr  commenced. 

During  the  week  he  remained  at  Castiglione,  pressing  to  a  coft- 
clusion  on  one  side  the  seige  of  Mantua,  and  preparing  oB  Aa 
other  to  meet  the  irruption  of  Wurmser,  his  correspondaMS 
with  the  directory  was  continued  irith  a  circumstantial  minolaMW 
and  an  earnest  attention,  which  exemplify  the  enviable  facidtf  ha 
possessed,  of  concentrating  at  will  the  force  of  his  intdleet  ob  aay 
given  object.  His  letters  refer  to  almost  every  state  iD  Italfp 
and  to  most  of  the  subjects  which  had  been  confided  to  hia  separ 
intendcncc ;  and  the  dearness  and  tranquillity  of  mind  that  thaf 
exhibit,  when  contrasted  with  the  absorbing  fury  of  the  atnfi^ 
on  the  brink  of  which  he  stood,  resemble  the  stillness  and  spleadov 
of  those  summer  noons,  which,  in  the  happy  climates  of  the  aeirthy 
are  followed  by  evenings  of  tempest,  of  thunder,  and  of  floodii 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  Bologna,  the  two 
missaries,  whoso  inconvenient  cooperation  has  been 
returned  to  Milan ;  whence  Garrau  soon  after  betook  himarif  le 
Leghorn,  as  to  a  theatre  upon  which  he  might  exhibit  the 
extent  of  his  authority.  Arrived  there,  his  interfereooe 
rise  to  proceedings  vexatious  to  the  inhabitants  and  exi 
disagreeable  to  Bonaparte.  They  are  thus  referred  to  is  ■  lalt< 
to  the  directory  of  the  20th  of  July  :  ''You  will  receive 
extracts  of  two  letters  from  general  Vaubois.  Our  agenia 
themselves  harshly  towards  the  merchants  of  Leghorn,  aMl  treat 
them  with  a  rigour  which  it  was  not  your  intention  ahoald 
served  even  toward  English  merchants.  This  alarms  the 
mercial  people  of  Italy,  makes  us  pass  in  their  eyes  for  Yaaddi^ 
and  has  completely  alienated  from  us  the  merchants  of  Genoa;  aa 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  of  that  city,  which  has  Utharie 
always  been  favorable  to  us,  is  now  decisively  against  us. 

''If  our  mode  of  administration  at  Leghorn  is  detestable,  otf 
political  proceedings  toward  Tuscany  are  not  better.  I  wii  par- 
ticularly careful  to  refrain  from  making  any  kind  of  prodamalioe 
there ;  and  I  expressly  ordered  that  no  function  of 
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bould  bo  openly  esercised.  You  ■will  eeo  by  the  enclosed  pro* 
lainatioR,  the  consideration  which  has  been  she-wn  for  my  viewg 
f  policy,  and  the  little  respect  that  has  been  paid  to  my  orders, 
fhe  act  of  driving  the  emigrants  from  Leghorn  and  a  district  of 
weoly  leagues  around  il,  is  as  useless  as  impolitic.  There  are 
rtry  few  emigrants  at  Leghorn,  and  of  these  Ibe  Grand  Duke 
iknself  has  ordered  the  departure.  It  would  have  been  much 
he  more  simple  course,  to  cause  three  or  four  to  be  arrested  by 
ie  aaihorities  of  the  country,  for  disobedience  lo  his  order;  then 
Ike  few  remaining  would  have  escaped  of  their  own  accord. 
FIhs  proclamation,  by  which  juridiciion  over  twenty  leagues  of 
Boantry  is  arrogated,  has  a  very  bad  effect,  unless  (which  is  in  di- 
nd  opposition  to  your  instructions)  you  wish  to  assume  the  tone, 
Wd  adopt  the  politics,  of  ancient  Rome." 

Id  addition  lo  this  letter  of  complaint  to  the  government,  he 
urate  on  the  same  day  one  of  reprimand  lo  general  Vaubois  for 
bring  consented  to  issue  this  offensive  proclamation ;  and  an- 
other  of  reproof  to  the  commissary  Garrau,  for  having  required 
it.  HLs  letter  to  the  general,  remarkable  for  conclusive  good- 
MOM  and  manliness  of  sentiment,  contains  the  following  obser- 
Mmtioiis  :  "I  am  iar  from  being  satisfied,  general,  with  yotir 
(mdamation.  The  executive  commissary  had  no  right  to  re- 
qHM  it  of  you;  and  in  the  important  post  confided  to  you,  an 
oflker  ia  as  culpable  if  he  obeys  persons  having  no  right  to  com> 
■and  him,  as  if  he  disobeys  those  who  have.  From  the  spirit  of 
■jr  iiuiructions,  as  well  as  from  all  I  said  to  you  at  Leghorn,  yon 
oaght  to  have  known  that  I  should  not  approve  of  your  pro- 
dunation. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  lo  refrain  from  doing 
the  lightest  harm  lo  the  Leghorn  merchants,  or  to  any  other 
id))ecu  of  the  Grand  Duke.  While  we  support  the  interests  of 
oor  own  country,  we  ought  to  be  generous  and  just.  The  veia- 
liODs  with  which  the  commerce  of  Leghorn  has  been  visited,  have 
occasioned  me  as  much  distress  as  surprise." 

Yet  the  author  of  this  letter  has  been  called  cruel  and  rapacions> 
daring  his  command  in  Italy  (11). 

To  the  meddlesome  commissary  he  wrote  in  terms  of  reproach, 
instmction,  irony,  and  defiance. 

"The  requisition  yon  have  made  dttzen,  commissary,  on  general 
VadXMS,  is  contrary  to  the  instrnt^ns  given  to  me  by  the  govern^ 
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meat.  I  beg  you  to  confine  yourself  henceforth  within  the  limits 
of  the  authority  assigned  you  by  the  executive  directory ;  other- 
wise I  shall  be  obliged  to  forbid,  by  an  order  to  the  army,  all 
obedience  to  your  requisitions.  We  all  exist  only  by  the  law;  he 
who  wishes  to  exercise  or  usurp  functions  which  the  law  does  not 
grant  him,  is  no  republican. 

**  When  you  were  a  representative  of  the  people,  you  possessed 
unlimited  powers,  and  every  body  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  obey 
you.  Atpresent  you  arc  an  executive  commissary;  vested  with 
an  important  character  no  doubt,  but  your  authority  is  restrained 
by  positive  regulations :  to  them  confine  yourself.  I  know  very 
well  you  will  declare  that  I  am  acting  like  Dumouriez.  It  is  in- 
deed evident  that  a  general  who  has  the  presumption  to  comHMMl 
the  army  intrusted  to  him,  and  to  give  orders  without  a  decneof 
the  commissaries,  must  of  course  be  a  conspirator." 

Cooled  by  this  rebuke,  the  prurient  arrogance  of  the  ooa- 
missary,  ceased  henceforward  to  show  itself  in  the  aflairs  of  Italy. 
The  distinction  so  broadly  drawn  in  this  letter,  Bonaparte  wasp»> 
culiarly  qualified  to  make,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  two  years  h^ 
fore  at  the  mercy  of  the  deputies  of  the  convention,  while  now  ha 
felt  authorised  to  defy,  and  even  to  threaten,  the  commissaries  of 
the  executive. 

With  Piedmont,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Naphs^ 
all  controversy  seemed  now  to  be  settled,  and  accordingly  on  As 
6th  of  July  Bonaparte  had  written  to  the  directory,  **  All  our  A-' 
plomatic  afliairs  in  Italy  except  those  in  Genoa  and  Venice  are  tsr- 
minatod.  For  Venice,"  he  adds,  ^' the  moment  b  not  CaTorabb; 
we  must  first  take  Mantua,  and  beat  Wurmser  well.'*  On  the 
20th  of  July  he  recapitulates  hb  grievances,  and  his  plans  in  re- 
lation to  this  republic,  still  postponing  until  the  capture  of ! 
the  adoption  of  coercive  measures.  This  letter  discloses 
subject  of  complaint  against  the  commissaries. 

^'The  gentlemen  of  the  senate  of  Venice,  wished  to  ireal  m 
as  they  did  Charles  Vill.  They  concluded  that,  like  him,  we 
would  plunge  down  into  the  lower  end  of  Italy ;  and  that  they 
might  probably  wait  upon  us  as  we  returned. 

"  i  immediately  made  myself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Veroaay 
whicli  i  armed  with  their  cannon;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  seats 
courier  to  our  minister  at  Venice,  instructing  him  to  enjoin  upon  the 
senate  a  cessation  of  their  warlike  preparations.    You  have 
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ibc  nelcg  on  ibis  subjeci,  which  I  Torwarded  by  my  lasl  courier, 
fhey  have  cvoti  now  dlsconlinued  ibeir  arming.  The  republic 
if  Venico  has  already  furnished  provisions  for  our  army  to  (he 
tmount  of  ihrec  millions  of  francs.  It  is  not  the  republic  itself 
Lhat  furnished  them,  but  a  contractor  who  is  paid  secretly  by  the 
Venetian  government.  I  agreed  for  this  with  the  Proveditore 
general ;  stipulaiing  however  that,  al  a  future  day,  the  French  go- 
rernmcnt  would  reimburse  the  expense. 

'•  Tbis  contractor  called  on  me  frequently  for  money ;  I  put  him 
off  >viih  promises,  giving  him  positive  orders  to  continue  his 
■applies.  He  has  since  applied  to  the  commissaries,  who  gave 
bim  a  bill  of  exchange  for  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  Pope.  Of  all  possible  mca- 
nres,  this  was  the  worst.  In  consequence  of  it,  there  is  no 
ioclioation  to  furnish.  By  this  bill  of  exchange  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  payable  at  the  moment  it  is  known  we  are 
to  receive  twenty-one  millions,  all  hope  of  payment  is  destroyed, 
tti  at  the  same  lime  an  impression  is  created  that,  by  importunity 
ad  a  cessation  of  supplies,  money  can  be  drawn  from  us.  So 
that  I  am  now  obliged  to  he  vesed  with  the  Providetore,  to  ei- 
merale  the  murders  which  have  been  committed  on  our  troops, 
ud  (0  complain  bitterly  of  their  arming,  which  they  did  not  do, 
Mlbe  time  the  Austrians  were  the  strongest.  In  this  way,  I  shall 
compel  them  to  furnish  me,  in  order  to  appease  my  resentment. 
Hub  is  the  way  these  people  must  be  dealt  with.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  me,  partly  from  inclination,  partly  from  compnl- 
lioo,  until  Mantua  is  talten ;  when  I  will  declare  openly  that  they 
imwt  furnish  me  the  contribution  stated  in  your  instructions, 
vhkh  will  be  easily  enforced.  I  think  it  might  be  useftil  for  yon 
lo  express  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  your  surprise  at  their 
afBied  preparations,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  intended 
^aiOBt  OS.  There  is  no  government  more  treacherous  and  base 
dun  that  of  Venice." 

As  to  Genoa,  his  plans  had  undergone  a  sudden  change,  in 
oouequence  of  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  reduction  of  Hantua. 
On  the  6lh  of  July,  he  informed  the  directory  it  was  time  to  act 
decisively  against  that  slate,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  minister  Faipoult;  and  he  applied  for  the  requisite 
anUiority.  But  on  the  13lh,  as  he  vN^  to  Faipoult,  he  bad 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  wailing  uniilHamuawas  taken,  "when 
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a  simple  express  would  be  worth  a  whole  army."  With  tUs 
state*  however,  he  appears  to  have  felt  extremely  uBwilliiig  to 
deal  harshly,  and  accordingly  we  find  he  lock  an  early  ooeasiM 
of  recommending  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  wkh  h«p 
as  preferable  to  the  exertion  of  force. 

The  government  of  the  Grisons,  a  small  confederacy  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Switzerland,  had  requested  that  Bona- 
parte would  furnish  them  with  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  whU 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  every  year  fron  Lom- 
bardy.  The  French  agent  in  the  Grisons,  Gomeyras,  caae  all 
the  way  to  headquarters  to  support  this  demand,  alleging  thu 
the  directory  had  ordered  it  to  be  complied  with.  Bonipafte 
soon  convinced  him  that  the  order  referred  to,  was  a  mere  aa- 
thority  to  satisfy  or  reject  the  application  at  his  discretion ;  and 
showing  the  minister  ho  was  better  acquainted  with  the  aabject 
than  he  himself  was,  declared  that,  if  the  government  of  the  Ori- 
sons would  demand  the  wheat,  in  virtue  of  the  contract 
them  and  the  Austrian  viceroy,  he  would  furnish  it,  beca 
that  case  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  equivalent  conditioo, 
was  the  right  to  march  troops  through  their  territory.  Coraeyias 
had  sense  enough  to  abandon  the  ground  he  had  taken ;  wi 
acting  under  the  directions  of  the  general,  secured  the  ri|^t  if 
passage  for  the  French  army,  and  the  supply  of  wheal  for  Iha 
Grisons. 

While  at  Gastiglione,  and  by  authority  from  the  directory,  ht 
despatched  Monsieur  Cacault  to  Rome,  as  minister  of  Fhmos 
near  the  Holy  See,  and  fomished  him  with  credeotiali^  wU  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Spanish  mivoy,  and  with 
tions  in  detail  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  armistice  of 
His  letter  of  the  21st  of  July  accrediting  this  envoy,  adrtrawai  ^  Ti 
his  reverence  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,"  opened  Iha  rdi- 
tions  of  peace  between  the  French  republic  and  the  head  of  As 
Catholic  church,  in  these  terms : — 

''  I  have  the  honour,  my  lord,  to  depute  to  his  holineia,  dUmm 
Cacault,  agent  of  the  French  Republic  in  Italy,  in  order  tlM  he 
may  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  armistice  concluded  belweea 
republic  and  his  Holiness,  under  the  mediation  of  the  oonr I 
I  beg  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  receive  him  in  this  capacily." 

The  English  viceroy  (p  Corsica',  upon  finding  the  French  fa 
possession  of  Leghorn,  made  a  descent  upon  the  iilaiid  of  Bksii 
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rud  placed  a  garrison  in  Pono  Ferrajo.  Foreseeing  this  opera- 
tion, Hiot  the  French  minister  at  Florence,  had  urged  the  grand 
doke  to  provide  afjainst  it,  by  au^enling  his  forc«  to  that  island, 
a  measure  which  the  grand  duke  declined.  Bonaparte,  aUhoof;h 
be  eiprcssed  great  regrei  at  the  event,  inslructed  Mioi  to  refrain 
from  menaces  or  even  complainls,  as  ihey  would  merely  excite 
the  grand  duke's  resenimeni,  and  as  he  hoped,  after  recoverinj; 
Corsica,  to  bo  able  to  drive  the  English  from  Elba.  In  a  letter 
announcing  this  affair  to  the  directory,  he  makes  the  following 
aoggeslions. 

"In  the  actual  situation  of  Italy  we  must  avoid  making  new 
enemies,  and  must  wait  until  the  decision  of  the  campaign,  in 
order  lo  take  a  resolution  conformable  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
Kpablic.  Vou  will  then  be  sensible,  no  doubt,  that  it  will  never 
mil  as  to  leave  Tuti^any  in  possession  of  a  brother  of  the 
emperor." 

It  is  probable  that  discontent  at  the  English  being  permitted 
to  occopy  Porto  Ferrajo,  entered  into  the  motives  which  dictated 
Ais  advice  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  Tuscany ;  al- 
though, as  the  grand  duke  was  heir  presumptive  to  the  cmptTor, 
mi  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy  was  the  main  object  of 
the  campaign,  the  measure  Bonaparte  recommended  was  one  of 
obvioas  and  almost  necessary  policy.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that,  before  the  directors  received  his  despatch,  being  informed 
that  tbe  emperor  was  dangerously  ill,  they  ordered  Bonaparte 
to  intercept  the  grand  duke  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  In  the  event 
of  his  brother's  demise,  and  lo  take  military  possession  of 
ToKany  (laj- 

Thus  this  short  pause  in  his  active  military  duties,  Bonaparte 
employed  in  communicating  intelligence  and  advice  to  the  direc- 
Imy,  counteracting  the  blunders  of  their  commissaries  and  minis- 
ters, and  adjusting  their  relations  with  the  different  powers  of 
Italy,  some  subdued  into  reluctant  peace,  others  retained  in  rest- 
leu  nealrality.  His  promptness  and  versatility  in  conducting 
together  these  various  affairs,  and  making  them  all  concur  to  the 
mccess  of  his  arms,  may  be  compared  to  the  skill  and  agility  of 
aa  equestrian  performer,  riding  several  horses  at  once,  vaulting 
from  one  to  another,  applyuig  to  this  the  curb,  to  that  the  lash, 
regulating  the  pace  of  each,  and  to  the  same  goal,  urging  the 
swift  course  of  all. 
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Since  his  return  from  Leghorn  and  Bologna*  one  subject  con- 
nected with  the  army  had  given  him  great  dissatisfaction ;  and  this 
was  that,  during  his  absence,  many  acts  of  plunder  and  extor- 
tion had  been  committed  in  the  country  around  Mantua.  With 
his  efforts,  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  to  repress 
by  example,  precept,  and  punishment,  disorders  of  this  kind, 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  His  proclamation  at  Cherasoo, 
his  rejection  of  Salicetti's  overture  at  Milan,  his  dedaralkw  to 
the  directory  that  their  contribution  counteracted  the  eflects  of 
his  victories,  his  orders,  and  those  of  his  generals  on  sereral 
occasions,  place  this  virtue  of  his  military  character  beyond 
question  or  controversy.  The  views  of  his  government  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  generally  coincided  with  his  own.  In  their 
original  instructions  of  the  6th  of  March,  the  directors  saidp 
**  The  general  will  exert  himself  to  maintain  a  severe  discipline, 
and  to  save  the  inhabitants  from  the  vexations  and  disasters 
which  so  often  attend  upon  the  scourge  of  war,  and  which  good 
order  and  a  vigilant  administration  can  alone  prevent." 

In  a  despatch  of  the  28th  of  April  they  observe— ''But  in 
praising  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  army  under  your  ooa- 
mand,  the  directory  is  filled  with  bitter  regret  at  seeing  Ihs 
laurels  they  have  gathered  stained  by  the  disorders  and  pBlags 
in  which  the  troops  have  indulged.  This  disastrous  sitoation  if 
affiairs,  the  excesses  which  sully  the  glory  of  the  defenders  of  the 
republic,  will  probably  have  been  repressed  by  the  severe 
which  you  issued,  and  which  the  imperious  necessity 
which  you  were  placed,  cannot  fail  to  justify.  And  the  directory 
hopes  that  henceforward  the  good  conduct  of  the  anqr  will 
enable  you,  not  only  to  report  it  to  the  government,  but  toiwnke 
speedily  the  extraordinary  powers  which  you  have  been  ofaUged  lo 
confer  on  your  generals  of  division." 

When  general  Beaumont  received  the  surrender  of  CreaKMia« 
he  published  an  order,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :— * 
''  The  government  of  France  enjoins  that  the  rights  of  person  and 
property  be  respected.  Any  soldier  who  violates  either  dMH 
suffier  death.'*  About  the  same  time,  general  Dallemague  isansd 
an  order  authorizing  the  inhabitants  to  arrest  and  conduct  to  hb 
headquarters  for  punishment  all  French  soldiers  who  might  be 
found  committing  any  trespass  whatever.  In  concurrence  with 
these  measures  a  notification  was  made  to  the  people  of  theOe- 
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moiia  (lislriel,  by  the  municipal  council  of  the  lown  and  theFrench 
general  commanding  thcro  in  concert,  by  vhich  the  inhabitants 
v<^re  directed  lo  sell  nolhinf;  to  the  French  troops  but  for  cash, 
•nd  lo  refuse  in  their  dealinijs  assignats  or  other  paper  money. 
A»  a  French  officer  and  historian  justly  observes,  "  It  was  im- 
possible lo  shew  more  respect  for  the  righls  and  property  of  the 
iababiteats,  or  to  be  more  careful  in  removing  all  occasions  for 
oomplaint  and  discontent  on  their  part "  (13J. 

Upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Ihc  camp  of  Serrurier,  the  people 
of  the  Mantuan  district  lost  no  lime  in  appealing  to  his  well  known 
nose  of  justice  and  solicitude  for  good  order,  against  the  vexa- 
tions and  extortions  to  which,  during  his  absence,  they  had  been 
subjected.  Their  confidence  in  his  integrity  was  not  deceived, 
for  he  forthwith  issued  the  following  order,  dated  the  6th  of 
ioly. 

"  The  general  in  chief  having  been  informed  that  various  abuses 
have  been  committed,  and  that  ihc  good  people  of  the  dutchy  of 
UantuB  have  been  oppressed  by  infamous  exactions,  commands 
as  follows : 

"  1st.  There  shall  be  held  three  assemblies,  composed  of  one 
depaly  from  each  commune  in  the  duEchy;  which  assemblies 
dull  meet  on  the  12th  of  this  month.  The  first  shall  meet  at 
■torerbello,  and  shall  consist  of  deputies  from  the  country  between 
the  Hincio,  the  Po,  and  the  states  of  Venice ;  the  second  shall 
Beet  at  Gouraque,  and  shall  be  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Po;  the  third  shall  meet  at  Castiglione,  and 
consist  of  deputies  from  the  country  between  the  Mincio,  the  Po, 
the  district  of  Brescia,  and  Lombardy. 

"Sad.  Each  deputy  shall  bring  with  him,  Isl.  The  certificate  of 
hn  appointment ;  2nd.  A  list  of  the  complaints  which  the  inhabi- 
tanu  have  to  make  against  any  individual  of  the  army ;  3d.  A 
statement  of  the  contributions  in  money  which  his  commune  has 
famished,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been 
paid;  4ih.  A  statement  of  the  contributions  in  provisions,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  receiving  them;  5th.  A  statement  of 
the  amount  found  in  their  public  treasury ;  6lh.  A  statement  of 
the  impositions,  direct  and  indirect,  which  have  been  laid  on  his 
commune,  aad  of  the  balance  thereof  which  remains  due. 

"3d.  Each  assembly  shallhave  for  president  its oldestmember, 
utdBbriTmeet  in  a  place  to  bo  fixed  upon  by  the  municipal 
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authorities  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  directed  to  cooTene. 

''  4th.  Each  assembly  shall  commission  three  of  its  members  to 
repair  to  the  general  in  chief,  with  the  lists  and  statements  above 
mentioned ;  immediately  upon  which  the  assemblies  are  to  be 
dissolved.  Their  existence  is  not  to  last  more  than  twelve 
hours. 

^'  The  general  in  chief  forbids,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the 
agents  of  the  army,  military  commissaries,  and  the  ofBcers  gene- 
rally, from  making  any  requisitions  whatever,  unless  the  same  be 
signed  by  the  intendant  general.*' 

The  practical  efficacy  of  this  order,  in  bringing  to  lighl  every 
abuse,  and  exposing  to  censure  or  punishment  its  author,  no 
matter  what  might  be  his  rank,  is  very  remarkable,  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  most  cases  measures  of  this  kind  have  the 
effect  of  concealing  the  abuses,  and  sheltering  the  culprits 
plained  of.  The  prompt  dissolution  which  he  decreed  to 
blies  created  by  himself,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as 
evincing  the  extreme  apprehension  under  which  this  wonderM 
man  always  laboured  at  seeing  power  exercised  by  popular 
bodies. 

By  means  of  this  just  and  energetic  measure,  he  not  ooij 
guarded  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  maintained  the  disd- 
plino  of  the  army,  but  must  have  laid  a  deep  foundation  af 
respect  and  influence  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  people. 

About  this  time,  the  Aulic  coimcil  not  having  gained  any  real 
victories  in  Italy,  circulated  through  the  German  journals,  Ihs 
account  of  a  pretended  one.  The  sorry  fiction  was  thus  allnded 
to  by  Bonaparte,  in  a  letter  to  Carnot  of  the  6th  of  Jnljr  ;^ 
*' General  Berthier  is  furious  at  the  imaginary  victory  whidi  the 
German  gazetteers  have  made  Beaulieu  gain  over  us.  For  aj 
part,  I  think  these  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  comfort  theaiaifes 
in  the  only  manner  they  can.  Dreams  have  always  been  the 
solation  of  the  unfortunate." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


From  t\e  iist  of  July  to  the  21<I  of  August  1796. 


Ito  FiMUh  altniw  on  the  Itliinc — loauence  v(  Baoaparlc  on  Ihelr  opera- 
••■•— BBbtl*  of  Anuria,  to  form  a  new  arm;  id  [laty — Sirenglb  of 
Ww m'»  ■nnj— Comptralive  wpakDPss  of  Ibal  of  Boooparle— Wnrmwr 
«fMa  tba  campaign— HU  jilan— Forcts  Jouberl— Fil)«  opoa  Aluseno— 
Fngrca  of  QuidoDOirkli— Plan  of  Rnnaiiartc  — Uc  raises  (he  liege  of 
ItoBhia  — WiUidrawa  Ha<<«c[ia  and  Augcrcau  rrrnn  Ibe  Adige— Move* 
agaiiut  Quajdooonicli— Combat  of  Lonato — BreiciB  retalieu — Salo  n- 
taken — UaLtie  of  Lonalo— Of  CasligliODe — llereat  and  retreat  of  WormMr 
— Activity  and  eiposurc  of  Bonaparte — Combat  or  Pcscbiera — Veronn 
reUken — Tbe  Auitriatu  driven  back  into  the  Tyrol — RcDectiong. 


As  early  as  themomhof  July  the  vigour  and  skill  of  Bonaparte, 
not  only  held  in  quiet  or  subjection  the  whole  of  Italy  [the  single 
fortress  of  Mantua  excepted),  but  extended  their  influence  to  the 
distant  theatre  of  the  Rhine ;  where  the  interests  of  France,  con- 
Bded  to  older  generals  and  numerous  armies,  were  upheld  and 
promoted  by  his  exploits  alone. 

Upon  leaving  Paris  to  take  command  of  his  army,  he  was  given 
to  understand  by  the  directory,  that  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  would  open  the 
campaign  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April ;  and  that  conse- 
queatly  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  to  contend  in  Italy,  if 
not  weakened  by  draughts  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  on  the 
Rhine,  would  at  least  receive  no  reenforcements  from  that 
quarter.  But  so  diiferent  was  the  actual  progress  from  the 
preconcerted  course  of  the  campaign,  thai  Jourdan  and  Horeau 
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remained  inactive  in  cantonments  aniil  the  first  of  June;  nd 
commenced  operations  then,  not  with  a  view  of  seoonding  At 
movements  of  Bonaparte,  or  relieving  him  from  the  preasnre  if 
superior  force,  but  because  the  Austrian  cabinet,  upon  leaniig 
the  submission  of  the  court  of  Turin,  had  denounced  the  armiiliee 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  by  a  timely  diverskWy  Ihi 
rescue  of  Beaulieu  from  destruction,  and  Lombardy  from  cooq«ait» 
and  of  compensating,  by  successes  on  that  frontier,  their  «D8S- 
pected  and  uninterrupted  reverses  in  Italy.  As  for  theproaiao  af 
the  directory,  the  uncereinonious  language  in  which  they  ooaiw 
its  violation,  deserves  to  be  cited  as  a  rare  example  of  ofUil 
candour.  In  their  despatch  of  the  18th  of  May,  before  they  efSi 
apprehended  that  the  Austrians  would  be  the  first  to  denoanoethe 
armistice  on  the  Rhine,  they  declared  to  Bonaparte :  **The  MnHC 
in  which  the  enemy  shall  detach  a  force  from  their  amriafOB  iha 
Rhine,  to  oppose  to  our  army  in  Italy,  is  the  one  we  should  choon 
for  breaking  the  armistice." 

But  this  was  far  from  being  the  foil  extent  to  which  BomipMtfi 
operations  in  Italy  had  affected  the  state  of  the  war  io  Genaay. 
The  armistice  was  denounced  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  as  bj  Itt 
terms  a  previous  notice  of  ten  days  was  required,  hosiililaes 
not  to  commence  before  the  last  day  of  May.    At  that 
epoch,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  armies  under 
and  Moreau,  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Wurmser  were 
to  them  with  a  superiority  in  numbers  of  twenty-two 
men,  including  an  advantage  in  cavalry  of  more  than  two 
and  the  Austrian  generals  consequently  meditated  ofeaave 
tions.    But  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  rupture  of  the 
had  been  directed  by  the  cabmet  of  Vienna,  intelll|iufu  of  the 
battle  of  Lodi,  and  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  prodncai 
revolution  in  their  plans.    It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
bardy  by  movements  however  active  or  bold  on  the  RhuM; 
therefore  an  order  was  instantly  despatched  to  marshal  W 
directing  him  to  march  with  a  corps  of  thirty  thouaiMi 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Mantua.    At  the  same  time,  the 
was  instructed  to  confine  hunself  to  the  defensive,  and  to 
the  armistice  to  continue.    Bat  for  this  last  ob|ect,  the  i 
tions  were  too  late  in  reaching  their  destination. 

As  Jourdan  was  in  possession  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Vosseldorff,  Cologne,  and  Nenwied,  while  Moreau  bud  uo 
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advantage,  the  firsl  movcinenl  of  the  French  was  lo  bo  made  by 
(he  former  (;eneral,  in  order  to  divert  the  aueniion  of  ihe  enemy 
from  his  colle»gue.  Accordingly  on  the  Ist  of  June  f;eneral  Klo- 
Ih'.t,  wiih  (hp  left  diviMon  of  the  army  of  the  Sambro  and  Meuse, 
broke  up  from  Dusselciorff,  and  passin;;  ihe  small  rivers,  the 
Wippcr,  the  Agger,  and  the  Sicg,  attacked  and  defeated  on  the 
4(h  at  Altenkirchen  the  ri(;ht  «'ing  of  the  archduke  under  the  duke 
of  Wirlemburg ;  and  following  up  his  success  drove  it  across 
the  Lahn.  In  order  to  support  this  operation,  Jourdan  with  bis 
centre  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  ami  Neuwied,  and  advanced 
upon  Kleber's  right  to  Ihe  Lahn ;  while  general  Marceau,  with 
the  remaininf;  division,  leaving  his  camp  at  Bin{;enfield,  took  post 
in  front  of  Mayence  to  observe  and  keep  in  respect  the  corps  of 
Ausirians  under  general  Mercantin.  These  operations  liad  the 
eSeci  which  was  desired ;  for  the  archduke,  in  order  to  strengthen 
hismeansofcounieraciinj;  ihcm,  drew  an  entire  division  from  the 
armyoD  the  upper  Rhine.  But,  on  the  15lh  of  June,  he  defeated 
atWestlar,  Ihe  extreme  left  of  the  French  under  general  Lefebvre; 
and  Jourdan,  ilIsc<)ura{;od  by  this  check  and  dissatisfied  with  his 
position,  bavin;;  his  troops  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  a  broad  river 
■ltd  the  enemy  in  superior  force  on  his  exposed  flank,  decUned 
risking  a  general  action,  and  commenced  his  retreat.  With  the 
gretter  part  of  his  army,  he  effected  this  on  the  18th  at  Cologne 
ud  Neuwied,  his  rear  protected  by  a  brigade  under  general  Soult, 
and  a  series  of  brilliant  chargesexecutcd  by  adjudant  general  Ney. 
With  the  left  division,  Kleber,  upon  whom  Lefebvre  had  rallied, 
also  retraced  his  steps,  and  after  sustaining  himself  gallantly 
againat  a  violent  attack  at  Kirpen,  on  the  18lh,  returned  to  Dns- 
•eldorfF  without  serious  loss  or  disorder. 

While  these  abortive  operations  of  Jourdan  were  in  progress, 
Horeaa,  who,  in  consequence  of  teh  immense  detachments  to  the 
right  and  left  that  had  been  drawn  from  the  army  opposed  to  him, 
had  acquired  a  decided  superiority  of  force,  with  the  divisions  of 
Deuis  and  St.  Cyr  gained  an  advantage  over  a  corps  of  twenty 
tlwDsand  men,  which  had  been  posted  by  Wurmser  at  Franck- 
emhal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  3th  of  June,  this 
corps  was  dislodged  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  their  intrenched 
camp,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  Manheim.  This  inconsider- 
able success  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  foilore  or 
redeem  the  discredit  of  the  repuUicaa  aniu  on  the  lover  Itbine, 
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and  therefore  the  directory,  determining  to  reverse  their  plu 
of  operations  on  this  frontier,  ordered  Moreau  to  aMame  tka 
offensive  by  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg.  The 
execution  of  this  order  he  commenced  on  the  24th  of  June,  aod, 
after  a  variety  of  skilful  movements,  established  his  entire  fores 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  first  week  of  July. 

As  soon  as  Moreau  got  in  motion,  the  archduke  Charles  hasten- 
ing to  oppose  him  >^ith  the  greater  part  of  the  force  before  whiA 
Jourdan  had  retreated,  gave  the  signal  for  this  officer  to  resoM 
ofliensive  movements  in  his  turn.  On  the  29th  of  June,  his  di* 
visions  again  passed  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorff,  Cologne,  and 
Nieuwid ;  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  July,  both  the  French  amiss 
on  the  German  frontier,  having  gained  in  succession  a  superiorilj 
of  force  in  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  battles  on  the  Po,  had  sn^ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  Rhine,  and  opening  the  campaign  elfcciifjy. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  reflect,  by  this  operation,  any  nrtTintmn 
upon  the  army  of  Italy,  for  the  Austrian  force  for  the  relief  of 
Mantua,  was  already  assembling  in  the  Tyrol,  and  could  not  hs 
recalled  or  weakened  by  a  distant  diversion  at  Sirasburg  orGh 
logne  (1). 

From  the  moment  that  Beaulieu  was  driven  into  the  Alps, 
the  remains  of  his  army,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand 
strenuous  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  Imperial  gorei 
to  collect  an  overwhelming  force  on  the  Italian  frontier,  noC  ooij 
by  the  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  fironi  ths 
upper  Rhino,  which  has  been  mentioned,  but  by  volunteers  and 
recruits.  The  martial  population  of  the  Tyrolian  prowaces^ 
attached  by  hereditary  allegiance  and  the  enjoyment  olF  pecaiar 
privileges,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  being  appealed  to  by  theardi- 
duchess  Elisabeth,  who  held  a  court  at  Inspruck,  fonudwdthe 
first  species  of  force  in  considerable  numbers  (2).  To  sopply  Ae 
last,  the  immense  monarchy  laboured  through  all  its  regions,  and 
the  men  as  fast  as  thoy  were  raised,  were  forwarded  rapidly  fhna 
every  quarter  to  Trent.  In  consequence  of  these  exertions^ 
Wurmser,  by  the  middle  of  July,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  eighty  thousand  strong,  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  ^ 
and  invigorated  by  the  health  of  a  mountain  climate ;  so  that, 
fident  in  his  strength,  he  felt  prepared  to  retrieve  the  enqperar^s 
possessions  in  Italy  as  rapidly  as  his  predecessor  had  lost  flw 
His  headquarters  were  established  at  Trent  as  early  as  the  ISth  if 
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J  uly,  where  his  great  strength,  imposing  attitude,  and  formidable 
preparations,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  against  the  cause  of 
France,  upon  the  public  mind  in  Lombardy  and  Venice.  The  dis- 
affected repeated  the  old  and  sinister  proverb,  "  Italy  is  the  grave 
of  the  French;"  and  the  well  disposed  expressed  astonishment  at 
the  improvidence  and  ingratitude  of  the  directory,  in  leaving  an 
army  so  brave  and  meritorious,  without  reenforcemenis,  and 
exposed  to  a  contest  against  such  fearful  odds.  Observations 
like  these,  circulating  among  the  troops,  were  not  likely  to  give 
eacouragement  to  them  or  confidence  to  Bonaparte  (3]. 

His  army  of  observation  still  occupied  a  line  from  the  lake  of 
Isco,  to  the  sluices  on  the  lower  Adige.  The  division  of  Sauret,  in 
position  at  Salo,  was  destined  to  guard  llie  valley  of  the  Chiese, 
and  to  cover  Brescia.  Masscna  had  his  headquarters  at  Busso- 
letigo,  his  main  body  on  theplateauof  Rivoli,  andhis  light  brigade 
uader  Joubert,  on  Montebaldo  and  the  Corona.  Despinois,  with 
the  brigade  of  Datlemagne,  occupied  Verona  and  held  its  three 
bridges ;  and,  with  his  other  brigade,  defended  the  Adige  as  far 
M  Porto  Lognano;  where  Augereau  look  up  the  line  of  defence, 
and  coniinuud  it  down  the  river  to  the  sluices  at  Casiinira.  The 
fort  of  Peschiera  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  general  Guillaume,  who  with  six  armed  galleys  under 
postcaptain  Lalleroand,  was  prepared  to  assert  the  command  of  the 
lake.  The  cavalry  was  commanded  by  general  Kilmaine,  and  the 
artillery  by  general  Dummariin.  These  various  corps  gave  a 
total  of  somewhat  less  than  thirty  two  thousand  men,  to  which  the 
army  of  the  siege  being  added  his  whole  force  which  he  could  op- 
pow  to  Wurmscr  was  aboui.  forty  thousand;  while  the  garrison 
of  Hantua  raised  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  Austrians  to  at 
least  ninety  thousand.  Confident  and  daring  he  was;  but  as  ho 
was  neither  rash  nor  desperate,  he  could  not,  at  this  moment, 
contemplate  his  position  without  serious  apprehensions  {\). 

When  he  opened  the  campaign  in  April,  the  mountain  passes, 
the  rapid  rivers  of  the  maritime  Alps,  the  neighbouring  frontier 
of  the  Var,  would,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  have  afforded  him  refuge. 
Now  however,  with  a  more  formidable  superiority  of  numbers 
igainst  him,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  at  least  a  fort- 
^t's  march  from  the  French  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  a  po- 
p^tion  of  several  millions,  whose  inconstant  favour  or  secret 
aversion,  a  spark  of  disaster  might  kiiHUe  into  a  vide  blaze  of 
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hostility.  Reenforcements  he  had  solicited,  until  tolidtatioD  vas 
hopeless,  for  except  detachments  from  the  army  of  the  Alps  to 
garrison  the  fortresses  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  the  forti 
of  Leghorn,  the  reenforcements  which  reached  him,  had  bat  linle 
mor^  than  repaired  his  losses  by  sickness  and  the  swonL  Hii 
applications  for  succour  in  men,  the  directory  had  answered  by 
promises  which  were  not  fulfilled,  and  by  demands  for  aid  in  ao- 
ney  which  were  complied  with  (5).  Disease,  that  had  waakoMd 
the  army  of  the  siege,  began  to  affect  the  divisions,  posted 
the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  the  course  of  the  Adige.  Under  theae 
cumstances,  justly  as  the  French  general  confided  in  the  gaUalij 
of  his  officers  and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  he  could  draw  hopes 
of  success  only  from  a  conscious  reliance  on  his  own  gemna. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Wurmser,  after  leaving  a  resenre  of  lea 
thousand  men  for  the  protection  of  the  Tyrol,  and  dividing  the 
mass  of  his  force  into  three  columns,  put  them  in  motion.  Thi 
centre,  led  by  the  marshal  in  person,  and  composed  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  was  to  move  directly  forward  between  the  AdifS 
and  the  lake,  and,  dislodging  in  its  progress  the  posts  of  iheFkench 
on  Hontcbaldo,  the  Corona,  and  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  was  to  fane 
its  way  to  the  gates  of  Mantua.  On  the  marshal's  left,  s^nenl 
Davidowich  with  a  column  twenty  thousand  strong,  was  to  d^ 
scend  the  cast  bank  of  the  Adige,  pushing  rapidly  forward  hil 
light  division  as  far  as  Verona;  and  with  the  other  two,  alltf 
passing  the  Adige  at  Dolce,  was  to  cooperate  with  Wumaer  li 
the  attack  on  Rivoli,  where  the  greatest  opposition  was  eipeclsi 
On  his  right,  general  Qnasdonowich  was  in  charge  of  another  fl»* 
lumn  of  twenty  thousand  men.  He  was  to  pass  down  the  lalsy 
of  the  Ghiese,  and  throwing  his  force  into  three  divisions,  wkkons 
was  to  drive  the  French  from  Salo,  with  another  to 
Gavardo  on  the  Ghiese,  with  the  third  to  take  possession  of 
cia ;  and  then  reuniting  his  corps,  was  to  cut  off  Bonaparte's  n- 
treat  to  Milan,  and  come  into  connection  with  Wurmser  in  As 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua.  This  distribution  of  his  foroe, 
its  immense  superiority  doubtless  prompted  and  alone  oonid 
thorize,  shewed  that  the  object  of  the  Austrian  conunandar 
not  only  to  defeat,  but  to  destroy  his  adversary. 

The  first  blast  of  the  storm  struck  upon  Joubert,  who, 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  had  lost  none  of  his  resolution.  At  3o*dock 
in  the  morning  of  the  S9th,  he  was  assailed  by  the  ▼nngnard  sf 
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Wunnser.  He  maintaioed  his  ground  for  several  hours ;  but  in 
ihe  course  of  ihe  afternoon,  afier  a  succession  of  combata,  against 
numbers  incessantly  increasing,  ho  was  forced  back  upon  Massona 
at  Rivoli.  Here  a  fresh,  and  more  imporlant,  conflict  arose. 
The  Austrians,  confident  in  their  strength,  and  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  commander  in  chief,  fought  wiih  uncommon 
■pirit  and  pertinacity ;  but  they  -were  constantly  repulsed,  until 
iii|;hl  suspended  iheir  efforts.  The  French,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  ground,  and  ihe  Austrians  in  numbers,  the  loss  of  the 
iatier  was  severe ;  and  Massena  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  that  soon  after  it  ceased,  he  offered,  if  Bo- 
naparte would  send  him  seven  or  eight  thousand  fresh  troops,  to 
retake  the  positions  of  Joubert  the  neil  day  (6J. 

On  theSSih,  having  received  intelligence,  that  Wurmser  was 
in  motion,  Bonaparte  had  hastened  to  Castelnovo,  a  small  town 
midway  between  Peschiera  and  Verona.  At  this  point,  where 
he  was  in  reach  of  the  principal  posts  of  his  army  of  observation, 
and  directly  in  front  of  that  of  the  siege,  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, waicliing  ilie  movements  of  his  adversary,  that  hemij;ht 
determine  in  what  manner  to  meet  them.  On  the  29th,  he  passed 
00  to  Verona,  where  he  found  the  light  troops  of  Davidowich  and 
the  outposts  of  Despinois  already  engaged.  No  enemy,  having 
l[^ared  in  front  of  Augereau,  he  sent  orders  to  him  to  break  up 
from  the  lower  Adige  and  to  conduct  his  division  by  a  forced 
urcb  to  Roverbello,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  assist  in  covering  the 
wge.  Returning  to  Castelnovo,  he  received  during  the  night  a 
niccessioti  of  couriers,  with  intelligence  that  a  division  of  the 
«9emy  had  joined  their  light  troops  on  the  heights  above  Verona  ; 
Ihat  Joubert  had  been  forced  back  upon  Massena  at  Rivoli ;  that 
the  fires  of  the  enemy's  bivouacs,  extended  completely  across  the 
land  from  the  Adige  to  the  lake  of  Guarda ;  and  that,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  ihe  lake,  three  divisions  had  shewn  themselves,  one 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Brescia,  a  second  down  the  Cliiese 
(0  Gavardo,  and  that  the  third,  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, had  attacked  general  Sauret  by  surprise  at  Salo.  At 
day  light,  on  the  30th,  further  intelligence  came  in,  that  Brescia 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  the  guards  of  Ihe 
hospitals,  all  the  sick,  and  the  magazines.  The  upper  route  to 
Milan  was  thus  intercepted,  and  the  lower  one  by  Cremona  alone 
ranained  open.    Information  speedily  followed,  importing  that 
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general  Saurct  fearing  ho  might  be  separated  from  the  main  army 
had  retreated  to  Dezenzano,  leaving  general  Guyenx  with  a  bat- 
talion of  the  15th  light  infantry,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  in  an 
old  chateau  at  Salo.  It  was  soon  added  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
division  which  occupied  Gavardo,  a  village  intermediate  between 
Salo  and  Brescia,  had  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the 
Chiesc  at  San  Marco,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  a  party  of  light 
troops,  charged  with  its  defence. 

These  facts,  while  they  unmasked  the  plan  of  Warmser,  re- 
volved in  the  vigorous  mind  of  Bonaparte,  enabled  him  to  vd- 
fold  his  own.  The  former,  relying  on  his  immense  superiority 
of  force,  aimed  to  encompass  his  adversary,  and  pressing  his  oat- 
numbcred  troops  to  a  point  near  Mantua,  there  to  overwhelm  him: 
the  latter,  eyeing  the  danger  as  it  approached,  instead  of  invent- 
ing stratagems  to  avoid  it,  collected  all  his  energy  to  repel  IL 
Perceiving  that,  like  Beaulicu  at  Montenotte,  Wurmser  had  se- 
parated his  columns,  and  that  his  right  was  disjoined  from  Ui 
centre,  by  the  broad  lake  of  Guarda,  his  calculation  was  that, 
although  he  had  more  than  two  to  one  against  him,  if  he  oould 
attack  each  column  separately,  he  might  enter  the  lists  on  eqod 
terms,  and  defeat  them  all  in  succession.  Adopting  this  plaOp  upon 
Quasdonowich  who,  besides  being  farthest  removed  from  sop- 
port,  menaced  his  rear,  he  resolved  with  all  his  disposable  force 
to  deal  the  first  blow.  But  this  project,  even  to  be  attempted* 
would  require  that  the  siege  of  Mantua  should  be  raised  at  the 
farthest  within  twenty-four  hours,  since  in  this  time,  were  tke 
army  of  observation  withdrawn,  Wurmser  might  fall  upon  thai 
of  the  siege;  and  that  the  various  outposts  and  numerous  cauoOv 
which  his  troops  had  gained  by  gallantry  and  conquest,  riiovld 
be  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  This  sacrifice,  when  the  citadel  of 
Italy  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  (for  the  engineer  reported. 
that  it  could  not  hold  out  longer  than  six  hours)  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guns,  the  trophies  of  war,  was  of  a  nature  to  be 
peculiarly  painful  to  an  artillery  officer.  But  the  energy  of  Us 
mind  and  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  vast  plan  which  he 
had  formed,  emi)owered  Bonaparte  to  make  the  sacrifice  withoat 
impeding  his  decision  by  a  moment's  hesitation.  He  despatched 
an  order  to  Serrurier,  commanding  him  to  raise  the  siege  instantly, 
and  after  spiking  his  cannon,  burning  his  carriages,  demoiishiag 
his  platforms,  burying  his  balls,  and  casting  his  powder  into  the 
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lake,  lo  retire  on  the  Cremona  road  behind  the  Oglio  to  Marcaria, 
and  guarding  vigilantly  that  route  to  Milan,  to  hold  lumseif  ready  lo 
ad  with  the  army  in  the  field.  Then,  wiihdrawing  the  division  of 
Despinois  from  Verona  and  iho  posta  below  it  on  the  river,  ho  di- 
rected it  across  the  Mincio  upon  Lonaio ;  and  repairing  in  person 
10  Dezonzano,  ordered  general  Sauret,  after  a  moment's  reflection 
tt]xm  the  imporiance  of  ihe  object  and  the  risk  of  separating  his 
corps,  to  return  immediately  to  Salo,  and  disengage  general 
Guyeux  (7).  This  bravo  officer,  when  he  was  relieved,  had  re- 
sisted with  his  small  garrison,  and  without  food  or  even  water,  a 
whole  Austrian  division,  forty  eight  hours,  repulsing  five  fu- 
rious assaults.  Just  as  the  Austrians  were  making  a  siilh  attack, 
Sanret  came  upon  the  ground,  and  falling  on  their  flank,  defeated 
them  entirely,  rescued  tiuyoui  and  his  garrison,  liberated  geno- 
rnl  Itusca,  who  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  and  besides  taking 
two  colours  and  several  guns,  made  two  hundred  prisoners  [8). 

When  Bonaparte  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Castolnovo, 
be  was  not  aware  that  any  part  of  Wurmser's  force  was  coming 
down  the  west  side  of  iho  lake  of  Guard;*,  or  was  likely  soon  lo 
get  into  his  rear ;  so  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  objection  to 
Josephine's  accompanying  him.  She  went  with  him  to  Verona, 
ud  witnessed  from  the  ramparts  the  skirmishing  on  the  heights 
ibore  the  town.  On  their  return  to  Castelnovo,  she  saw  the 
vonnded  from  Massena's  division  brought  in,  and  taking  alarm, 
departed  for  Brescia  and  Milan.  But  already  the  road  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Austrians,  who  had  attacked  Pontc  San  Marco, 
aad  vere  approaching  Lonato.  She  hastened  back  to  Castelnovo, 
vbea  it  was  thought  safest  that  she  should  cross  the  Po  below 
Hantua.  Overcome  by  terror  and  grief,  she  wept  bitterly  at 
parting  with  her  husband ;  who  tenderly  embracing  her,  confident 
m  ibe  plan  he  had  resolved  on,  and  prophetically  inspired  by  lore 
and  Talour,  exclaimed:  "Wurmser  shall  pay  dear  for  these 
tears,  which  he  makes  you  shed."  Her  road  led  along  the  lake 
ef  Mantua,  and  so  near  to  the  town,  that  they  fired  on  her  party 
from  the  walls,  and  some  of  her  escort  were  even  wounded.  She 
lent  first  to  Bologna,  and  passing  the  Appennines,  retired  to 
Idcca,  pursued  by  rumours  of  Bonaparte's  destruction,  but  sos- 
tiined  by  a  secret  confidence  in  his  genius  and  his  fortune  (9j . 

la  the  mean  time,  and  before  Dallemagne  with  the  leading  bri- 
Bide  of  Despinois  could  reach  his  destination,  the  centre  division 
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of.Quasdonowich  had  come-down  from  the  heights  oF  Gayardo  nd 
taken  possession  of  Lonaio,  with  a  view,  after  establishing  a  post 
there,  of  advancing  to  the  Mincio,  and  forming  a  junction  with 
Wurmscr.  This  Bonaparte  being  determined  to  prevent,  he  or- 
dered Dallemagno  on  the  31st  to  take  Lonato,  instantly  and  at 
whatever  price ;  and  to  {^ive  vigour  to  the  attack,  led  the  brigade 
of  which  the  32nd  formed  a  part,  in  person.  In  his  official  report, 
the  combat  that  followed  is  thus  described:  '* General  DaHe- 
magne  had  not  time  to  make  the  attack,  for  he  was  himself  assailed. 
An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  which  was  a  long  time  undedded; 
but  the  32nd  was  ongar;ed,  and  I  was  satisfied.  In  the  end,  the 
enemy  was  completely  defeated.  He  left  six  hundred  on  the  fidd» 
and  as  many  prisoners."  The  Austrians,  thusdiscomfitedp  fell  back 
to  Gavardo,  and  were  joined  by  their  comrades,  driven  the  sane 
day  from  Salo  by  general  Sauret ;  who,  under  some  nooertaiaiy 
respecting  his  orders,  and  again  apprehensive  of  being  cat  of 
from  the  main  army,  abandoned  Salo  a  second  time,  and  retired 
with  his  whole  division  to  Dozenzano. 

While  by  those  sudden  marches  and  combats,  Bonaparte,  wiA 
the  slender  corps  of  Sauret  and  Dallemagne,  interdicted  from  ths 
valley  of  the  Mincio,  the  column  of  Quasdonowich,  Massena 
naciously  held  his  ground  against  the  weight  of  Wurmser's 
at  Bivoli.  During  the  whole  of  the  30th,  this  post  was  made  good 
against  the  increasing  numbers  and  unabated  violence,  with  wUdi 
the  Austrians  assailed  it.    At  ni{]ht,  Massena  in  conformity  will 
orders,  drew  off  his  troops  undisturbed  from  all  his  positions  oa 
the  Adigc,  and  falling  back  to  Peschiera,  passed  the  Hindo  ia  the 
morning,  and  directed  his  march  according  to  the  general  phn, 
upon  the  road  to  Brescia.    At  the  same  time,  and  under  linilar 
instructions,  Augereau,  who  had  promptly  conducted  his 
to  Rovcrbelio,  and  had  there  been  joined  by  the  reserve 
neral  Kilmaine,  passed  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto  and  parsned  aba 
the  route  toward  Brescia.    Thus  with  the  exception  of  the  gar- 
rison in  Peschiera,  the  whole  French  army,  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
31st,  having  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Adige,  was  to  the  right  if 
the  Mincio;  while  Wurmser,  with  his  centre  and  the  cotnaniof 
Davidowich  connected  by  the  bridges  of  Dolce  and  Verona,  heldal 
the  country  on  the  left  of  that  river,  and  was  proceeding  to  gift 
his  hand  to  the  governor  of  Mantua. 
In  his  measured  march  to  that  important  fortress,  the  At 
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marshal  posted  the  division  oF  Bayalilch  on  the  heights  around 
Peschiera,  in  order  to  mask  that  place,  and  directed  two  others 
under  Liplay  upon  Bori;hetio,  with  orders  to  seiie  the  bridge,  and 
open  a  communicatioii  with  the  column  of  Quasdonowich,  These 
dispositions  Bonaparte  had  anticipated,  by  eausing  Massena  and 
Augcreau,  upon  crossing  the  Mincio,  lo  leave  rear  guards  to  dts- 
pote  its  passage.  General  Pigeon  commanded  that  of  Massena 
opposite  Peschiera,  and  thai  of  Augereau  was  at  Borghetto  under 
General  Valettc.  Upon  being  forced,  the  former  had  orders  to 
retire  to  Lonato,  and  the  latter  who  had  eighteen  hundred  men,  to 
Castiglione,  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  which  village,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  hold  back  the  apprehended  advance  of  Wunnser  from 
Mantua  lo  Brescia. 

With  the  residue  of  his  force,  the  Austrian  marshal  moved  on, 
ncnre  in  his  strength,  lo  tl)e  achievement  of  his  grand  object,  the 
deliverance  of  Maniua ;  and  his  surprise  was  equal  lo  his  exulta- 
tion, when  upon  arriving  liefore  the  town  on  the  Ist  of  August,  he 
feond  no  enemy.  The  empty  trenches  and  deserted  works,  served 
lo  persuade  liimihai  his  approach  had  sufficed  in  put  the  bcsie;;ers 
to  ffight ;  while  the  ruined  batteries,  burnt  carriages,  and  spiked 
cunon,  were  naturally  inlerpreted  into  signs  of  utter  despair,  in- 
Head  of  proofs  of  deliberate  resolution.  He  made  his  entry  into 
Haoiua,  to  the  sound  of  bells,  the  discharge  of  artillery,  and  with 
Mber  circumstances  of  parade  and  triumph.  He  had  performed 
his  promise  to  the  governor ;  in  the  course  of  three  days,  besides 
rescuing  the  citadel  of  Lombardy  from  imminent  danger,  he  had 
taken  an  immense  park  of  artillery'.  The  rashest  of  his  foes  had 
yielded  to  his  force,  while  the  most  prudent  had  not  waited  lo  feel 
il.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  aged  commander,  ob- 
serving the  chief  part  of  his  task  accomplished,  should  pause  to 
eDjoy  his  signal  success,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  comrades  whom 
it  appeared  to  have  delivered.  Ordering  a  detachment  to  pursue 
Serrurier,  who  retired  on  the  Cremona  road  as  he  approached  on 
that  from  Verona,  he  halted  in  Mantua,  and  formally  suspended 
his  operations. 

Bonaparte  meanwhile  had  determined,  after  driving  the  Ans- 
irians  from  Lonato  and  Salo,  to  dislodge  them  from  Brescia, 
•o  as  to  complete  the  dispersion  of  their  right  column,  and 
reopen  his  direct  communication  with  Milan.  Accordingly  he 
or^red  Massena,  after  reaching  Lonalo,  to  ptuh  od  dong  the 
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main  road  by  Ponto  San  Marco,  and  inarching  aU  night,  to  ar^ 
rive  at  Brescia  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August.  He  then 
joined  Augereau  at  Castiglione,  and  leading  his  divisioUp  with  ex- 
ception of  the  rear  guard  under  Valette,  by  a  less  freqnenled 
route,  in  the  same  direction,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  entered 
Brescia.  But  Quasdonowich,  being  informed  that  the  French  were 
approaching  from  various  points,  had  already  abandoned  Brescia, 
and  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  the  magazines  ontooched, 
and  his  prisoners  unparoled.  Detachments  were  forthwith  feal 
in  pursuit  of  him,  one  under  general  Despinois  up  the  valley  of  the 
Chiese  to  Gavardo,  the  other  under  adjutant  general  Herbin,  ahwg 
the  ridge  leading  to  the  heights  of  St.  Ozetto. 

By  these  operations  the  storm  was  suspended,  but  not  dispeDed* 
Quasdonowich  was  disconcerted  and  driven  back,  but  he  had  in  a 
great  measure  evaded  the  blow  aimed  at  him ;  was  not  yet  mate- 
rially weakened,  and  being  supported  by  the  weight  and  proximiiy 
of  Wurmser,  who  was  powerful  and  triumphant,  might  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  reorganise  his  column  and  resume  offensive  move* 
mcnts.  But  this  interval,  short  as  it  was,  might  be  employed  againU 
Wurmser.  Wherefore  Bonaparte,  although  he  might  now  have 
withdrawn  his  army  in  safety  behind  the  Adda,  or  even  bejoad 
the  Po,  gave  instant  orders  for  the  countermarch  of  Hassena  aid 
Augereau,  the  first  to  Ponte  San  Marco,  and  the  second  lo  Moaie* 
chiaro,  where  they  would  be  in  positions  to  support  their  respec- 
tive rearguards  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  which,  by  this  ooanier- 
movement,  were  to  become  their  vanguards.  While  his  active  lies- 
tenants  executed  this  order,  ho  himself,  extending  his  thoii||^  lo 
the  dangerous  contingencies  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
for  a  moment  at  Brescia,  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the 
missarv  Salicetti,  who  was  then  at  Milan.  The  careful  seal  and 
prodigal  devotion,  with  which,  in  this  crisis  of  distraction  and  perils 
he  gave  all  his  faculties  to  the  cause  of  his  countrj',  will  tlrihe 
the  attention  of  every  reader. 

*' Fortune  has  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  against  us.  So 
many  events  have  passed  in  the  last  few  days,  and  I  have  still  so 
many  occupations,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an  exact 
account  of  them.  But  in  a  word,  thanks  to  the  victory  of  Looalo 
and  to  the  vigorous  measures  I  have  adopted,  things  are  begioning 
to  take  a  more  favourable  turn.  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
and  am  here  with  my  whole  army.    I  shall  embrace  the  first  op* 
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portunity  of  bringing  llio  enemy  lo  action.  It  will  decide  the  Tnte 
of  Italy.  Vanquished,  I  shall  retire  to  the  Adda;  victorious,  I 
shall  not  halt  in  the  marshes  around  Mantua.  Louis  will  give  you 
verbally  the  details  of  our  victories  of  Lonato  and  Salo.  He  will 
also  inform  you  of  my  actual  force,  and  of  that  of  the  enemy. 
Write  to  general  Kellermann  lo  detach  lo  me  by  double  marches, 
all  his  disposable  troops.  Make  sure  thai  the  citadels  of  Milan, 
Tortona,  Alexandria,  and  Pavia,  are  supplied  with  provisions. 
We  are  greatly  fatigued  here.  Five  of  my  horses  have  sunk  under 
BM.  I  cannot  write  to  tlie  directory.  I  charge  you  to  acquaint 
ihem  in  a  few  words,  with  what  I  have  said,  and  what  Louis  will 
•ay  lo  you"  (10), 

This  communication  when  received  at  Milan,  revived  in  a  great 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  French  and  their  friends ;  and  as  it 
firoved  that  Bonaparte  was  still  between  Milan  and  the  Austrians, 
kept  in  awo  the  partisans  of  the  latter.  Its  substance  being  trans- 
mitted lo  the  directory,  served  to  inspire  them  with  hope  respect- 
iDg  an  army  which,  after  all  its  services,  they  seemed  lo  have 
abandoned  to  fortune. 

No  resolution  more  gallant  or  more  glorious  was  ever  taken, 
than  that  with  which  the  French  general,  disdaining  the  safety  of  an 
easy  retreat,  the  support  of  various  garrisons,  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching succour,  and  reliance  on  eventual  chances,  now  deter- 
mined lo  throw  himself  across  the  path  of  Wurmser,  and  to  bring 
the  contest  to  an  immediate  decision.  The  divisions  of  Massena  and 
Angereau,  with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  of  Kilmaine,  did  not 
amount  to  twenty-four  thousand  men,  while  the  enemy,  strength- 
oied  by  draughts  from  Mantua,  could  meet  him  with  more  than 
double  that  number.  But  he  trusted  that  his  march  upon  Brescia, 
accompanied  by  Serrurier's  retreat  from  Mantua,  would  be  mis- 
lakea  for  flight ;  and  that  Wurmser's  divisions  would  pursue  like 
the  wounded  Curiatii  with  unequal  steps,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  them  separately.  In  this  sagacious  conjecture 
be  was  not  mistaken,  and  though  several  of  his  collateral  efforts 
directed  by  his  lieutenants  failed;  his  principal  operations,  con- 
docted  by  himself,  were  all  successful. 

After  seeing  Massena  and  Augereau  posted  on  their  destined 
ground  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  he  returned  to  Brescia  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  in  order  to  push  forward  to  their  support  in 
the  approaching  battle,  every  man  who  could  leave  the  hospitals 
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or  be  spared  from  the  necessary  guards.  The  following  Aon 
letter,  which  he  despatched  to  the  directory,  shews  how  little  the 
encrfvy  of  his  purpose  was  affected  either  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Austrian  force  on  one  hand,  or  the  neglect  of  his  govcmmet 
on  the  other ;  and  how  willing  he  was  to  communicate  to  the  dn 
rectors,  the  confidence  which  he  himself  derived  from  the  spirit 
of  his  troops.  **  We  have  experienced  some  reversesp  but  Tidory 
begins  already  to  return  to  our  stand&rds.  If  the  enemy  lar- 
prised  us  at  Salo,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  take  from  ns  the  Co- 
rona, we  have  since  beaten  liim  at  Lonato,  and  retaken  Salo.  WU 
this  letter  I  send  one  of  my  aides  de  camp,  who  can  report  to  yoi 
verbally  the  details.  To-morrow  I  will  forward  a  report  of  al 
that  has  happened  in  the  last  six  days.  You  may  rely  on  the  oon- 
rage  and  devotion  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  on  our  firm  resolatioi 
to  vanquish.  It  is  in  the  difficulties  of  this  crisis,  that  I  have: 
occasion  to  admire  the  intrepidity,  and  the  entire  devotion  to 
tional  glory,  with  which  the  brave  army  of  Italy  is  inspired"  (U). 

Returning  to  the  positions  of  Massena  and  Augereau,  he  had  dii 
mortification  to  find  that  Salo  had  been  injudiciously  abando— d 
by  general  Sauret,  and  that Castiglione  had  been  shamefblly  jiddad 
by  general  Valette.  The  former  post,  which  as  it  covered  in 
degree  the  left  flank  of  Massena  and  annoyed  that  of 
wich,  he  ordered  the  brave  general  Guyeux  instantly  to  relalbi; 
f  nd  atoned  for  the  loss  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  shock  which  keo^ 
casionod  to  the  pride  and  courage  of  the  army,  by  degrading  Ta> 
lettc  from  command  in  the  presence  of  his  troops;  not  siiAril|| 
for  a  moment  either  the  error  of  one  general  or  the  hasMBii  df 
the  other,  to  relax  his  own  activity  or  resolution. 

During  these  various  and  rapid  movements  of  the  FireMh 
general,  the  Austrian  commander  exulting  in  Mantua^  was  ia 
momentary  expectation  of  being  joined  by  his  right  coliUBBy 
of  hearing  that  such  of  the  flying  French  corps  as  had  not 
able  to  avoid  an  action,  had  been  routed  and  dispersed,    to  iha 
evening  of  the  1st  of  August  however,  a  report  reached  him  Ihift 
Quasdonowich,  after  sustaining  two  defeats,  had  been  driwaa 
back  into  the  mountains,  and  that  the  French  were  stfll  in  pne» 
session  of  all  the  plain  from  the  Mincio  to  HOan.    He  was  fbrtsi; 
to  conclude  therefore  that,  before  Lombardy  was  recovered,  % 
would  be  necessary  for  him  again  to  take  the  field.  Aooordiag||^^ 
he  sent  orders  to  his  divisions  at  Borghetto  r~*  Peschiera,  It  < 
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pass  the  Mincio,  and  leaving  a  detachment  to  reduce  the  latter 
place,  to  march  upon  Lonato  and  Castiglione.  A  detachment 
from  the  garrison  of  Mantua  he  sent  again  in  pursuit  of  Serrurier, 
and  prepared  to  advance  himself  to  Castiglione,  with  the  intention 
of  uniting  his  forces  at  that  point;  where,  he  trusted,  by  his  pre- 
sence and  the  weight  of  numbers,  to  overcome  all  opposition,  as 
well  to  his  junction  with  Quasdonowich,  as  to  his  march  upon 
MQan.  But  as  his  confidence,  which  had  been  overweening,  was 
now  shaken,  his  decisions  were  not  prompt,  nor  his  movements 
expeditious. 

General  Pigeon,  upon  being  forced  to  retire  from  the  Mincio, 
fell  back,  according  to  his  orders,  to  Lonato,  where  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  himself  as  the  vanguard  of  Massena,  who 
was  now  in  his  rear  at  Ponte  San  Marco.  In  the  same  manner 
general  Valette  had  retired  to  Castiglione,  about  an  equal  distance 
IB  front  of  Augcreau.  Here,  upon  being  attacked  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  2nd  by  an  advanced  party  of  Austrians,  instead  of  re- 
sisting obstinately,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  this  unfortunate 
officer  fled  in  a  panic  upon  the  first  impression  of  the  enemy, 
with  half  his  dctachnient,  reporting,  on  bis  arrival  at  Augercau's 
headquarters,  that  the  rest  of  bis  men  were  taken.  But  these 
brave  fellows,  though  deserted  by  their  {jeneral,  were  true  to 
their  country-  and  their  own  honour,  and  under  the  conduct  of  an 
inferior  officer,  effected  a  safe  and  orderly  retreat  to  the  position 
of  Massena.  By  this  pusillanimity  of  Valette,  which  as  he  was 
thought  to  have  been  a  little  shy,  on  the  29ih  of  July,  in  defence 
of  the  Corona,  it  was  impossible  to  pardon,  or  even  to  excuse,  the 
Austrians  got  possession  of  this  village,  situated  on  the  main  road 
firom  Mantua  to  Brescia,  and  on  an  eminence,  which  commanded 
an  extensive  plain  (12). 

At  daylight  on  the  3rd  the  two  armies  were  in  presence,  three 

dhrisions  of  Austrians  under  Lipiay  and  Bayalilch,  being  opposed 

to  the  two  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau,  and  the  cavalry 

under  Kilmaine;  for,  as  long  as  the  Austrians  had  a  large  force 

at  Mantua,  Serrurier  was  of  necessity  kept  at  Marcaria,  to  prevent 

Milan  being  reached  by  the  lower  route.     The  French  did  not 

exceed  twenty-four  thousand,  while  the  Austrians  amounted  to 

twenty-eight  thousand,  including  a  great  superiority  in  cavalry, 

which,  in  that  open  country,  was  of  moment.    They  had  this 

additional  advantage,  that  they  were  susceptible  of  immodiato 

vol..  I.  18 
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support  from  Wurmser.  To  prevent  the  possible  intrusion  of 
Quasdonowich,  Bonaparte,  after  dctacbinj  general  (iuyeax  to 
Salo,  had  stationed  (general  Sauret  on  the  heights  between  that 
place  andDezcnzano,  with  the  remaining  brigade  of  his  small  diTi- 
sion,  and  with  his  front  towards  the  valley  of  the  Chiesc. 

Between  the  right  <ind  loft  of  both  armies,  a  considerable  inter- 
val existed.  Massena*s  main  body  was  in  front  of  Ponte  San  Manx), 
his  advcinced  guard,  under  general  Pigeon,  being  still  in  possession 
of  Lonato.  AVithout  a  similar  advantage,  Augoreau  was  on  tbe 
right  at  Montechiaro,  where  he  was  supported  by  a  reserve  of 
cavalry  under  Kilmaino,  and  strengthened  by  a  battery  of  light 
artillery,  under  the  aide  dc  camp  Marmont.  It  was  Bonaparte's 
intention,  while  the  disordered  corps  of  Quasdonowich  was  oocn- 
pied  on  the  left  by  Despinois  and  (luyeux,  and  before  Wnrmter 
should  cumo  up  from  Mantua,  on  the  right,  that  Massena  shoold 
fall  on  the  enemy  at  Lonato,  and  Augoreau  attack  him  at  Caslif^ 
one.  Beatinj;  either  wing  of  the  Austrians,  he  hoped  to  desiroj 
the  other  or  both. 

At  Lonato  his  design  was  forestalled;  for,  by  daylight  onlbe 
morning  of  the  3d,  that  place  was  assailed  by  Bayalitch  in  greel 
force,  and  carried  in  spite  of  a  sharp  resistance  on  the  part  of 
general  Pigeon,  who,  after  losing  a  number  of  his  men  and  thite 
pieces  of  light  artillery,  was  surrounded  and  taken.  Sensible  of 
the  danger  at  such  a  crisis  of  even  a  momentary  reverse,  Bona- 
parte |)ut  himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  fomei 
the  18th  and  32nd  into  a  column  of  attack,  and  ordering  the  ISlh 
dragoons  to  follow  in  support,  a  second  time  led  a  charge  open 
the  village  of  Lonato.  As  he  advanced  against  the  enemy'* eea- 
tre,  they  extended  their  line  in  order  to  outflank  him,  and  from  a 
tendency  in  their  right  to  gain  a  connection  with  Quasdoiiowidh* 
This  imposing  evolution  might  have  disconcerted  an  ordinary 
assailant,  but  as  it  really  weakened  the  point  aimed  at  by  Bona 
parte,  it  assured  his  skilful  glance  of  victory  (13).  Commandim 
Massena  to  obviate  it  by  throwing  out  light  troops  laterally.  It 
directed  his  charge  with  increased  confidence  and  impetooril^ 
full  upon  the  Austrian  centre,  and  at  the  first  shock  broke  ii  i 
irievably.  The  15th  dragoons,  bursting  in  at  the  moment, 
monted  the  slaughter  and  completed  the  confusion;  and 
bringing  his  line  into  action,  retook  Lonato  by  i  nil;  and 
routed  Austrians  were  forced  headlong  from  the    ield.     Thif 


mHtdHirfl^  flnt  towtrd  At  MiHio,  thi  dinodoa  fron 
MioirthertedadTOieed.  But  with  Aa4oifabp«pMe  ofkHp- 
IiBAhb  Mpovled  (Nm  WarmMr,  aBdaMsrlnglfagfa'taiNan 
tf tttcorpiof  DMpinou,  Gnyaax,  and  flnnt,  Booaputamdend 
Utaidaibeanip  JmKH,  witfatbecoripaa^of  gnidettto  gatabwd 
tf  tfMnatDn«Diaiio,  and  force  thoo  op  Aelalw  toward  Mo. 
dMril  aeon  cane  opwiih  tbefngitirM,  bid  diadaiiiiig  their  ntf, 
^Mihad-loUsTight,  aihewasdiredad.'saiiMdtbifrfrtH.aid 
NtAfc  fab  muU  troop  atucked  then  sword  ia  hiad.  Sta^taf  «u 
ijpfccoBamanJBg  ofHcer,  he  wounded  and  seized  him ;  bM  Ua 
'ApMjr  bring  oataumbered,  be  waa  hiau^  aoon  nrronndad,  and 
^NMaflk*,  ia  which  he  cot  down  several  aaaaflanta,  waitanUBd 
"  "le  into  a  ditch,  nnder  aixsword  cnta,  three  of  wfatt 

«n  dw  head.    The  18th  dragotUM  and  the  Ui  li^t  infaatrr. 
Bosaparte  had  detached  to  hit  ntpport,  coming  Bp  mtin 
the  Amtriani  were  rooted  afresh,  drirea  dthrn  on  An 
of  Ae  bke,  and  pnmed  with  daughter  towards  Garardli 
8alo,  where,  vainly  attempting  to  escape  into  the  Tyrol,  sa«a 
and  many  captured.    The  brave  aide  decamp,  bloody, 
tipless,  senseless,  but  still  breathing,  was  taken  up  by  the  gnides, 
carefully  to  headquarters,  and  passed  for  cure  and 


,  by  easy  conveyances  to  Milan  (1^). 
V  *Tbe  action  at  Lonato  being  decided,  Bonaparte  lost  no  time 
•IkBOOOoring  his  other  posts.  A  brigade  formed  of  the  freshest 
jlflaoia  was  despatched  under  the  orders  of  general  St.  Uilaire  to 
:4llfc  aopport  of  Guyeux  who,  far  to  the  left,  was  engaged  in  the 
■Oaa  task  of  retaking  Salo,  and  dealing  with  the  division 
HfMrii  had  been  routed  at  Lonato.  The  officer  commanding  the 
.4lk'Sght  uifontry  was  ordered  to  march  instantly  to  the  assisunce 
'^^F^AMgeraaa,  to  whom  the  tidings  of  victory  were  themselves  a 


<*tjfH*  general  having  received  his  instructions  the  previous 
""'  moved  forward  at  an  early  hour  against  Liptay  at  Ca»- 

Tbe  enemy's  line  extending  on  either  side  of  Uiai  vil- 
Hied  its  left  upon  an  eminence,  its  centre  upon  a  fortified 
ia  Casdglione,  and  communicated  by  its  right,  8(»newhai 
r,  widi  the  Austrian  force  which  was  engaged  at  Lonato. 
Bejrand,  who  commanded  Augereau's  right,  was  charged 
iatta<Aon  the  eminence,  and  with  carrying  a  redoabtby 
ItVM  fwdfied.    Adjutant  general  Verdiar,  wiA.  die  graaa- 
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dicrs  and  the  Uh  ro{;imcnt  of  the  h'ne,  was  to  storm  the  castle  in  the 
centre ;  while  {;eneral  Pellctier  at  the  head  of  the  69th,  was  to 
on[;a{;e  and  employ  the  Austrian  ri{;ht.  To  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion confided  to  Beyrand,  general  Robert  was  directed  before 
dciwn  to  [)lace  the  51st  in  rear  of  Liptay's  left,  and  to  fall  upon 
it  furiously  as  soon  as  it  should  be  warmly  engaged  in  front.  A  bri- 
gade of  infantry  formed  into  column  followed  in  support  of  the 
line,  and  was  itself  followed  by  the  reserve  of  cavalry  under 
general  Kilmaine.  In  this  order,  Augereau  at  sunrise  commenoed 
the  fiction. 

Though  in  command  of  one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the  armjp 
full  of  courage,  and  panting  for  distinction,  Augereau  had  been  1^ 
frequently  and  seriously  engaged  than  other  commanders  of  divi- 
sions. In  the  actions  of  Montenotte,  Dcgo,  and  Mondovi,  he  hadnol 
particii>atcd.  He  was  not  pres;'nt  at  Fombio ;  and  when  he  reached 
Lodi,  the  bridge  was  passed,  the  artillery  taken,  and  the  battle 
decided.  At  Borghetto,  the  cavalry  and  grenadiers  had  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio  before  he  Ciimc  up ;  and  in  spite  of  hit 
expeditious  march,  the  enemy  just  escaped  him  at  Brescia.  It  ii 
true  that  at  Millesimo  he  had  repulsed  Colli  and  compelled  Pro- 
vera  to  surrender,  but  a  harder  action  on  the  same  day  was 
gained  by  the  divisions  on  his  right.  Of  the  affair  at  Ceva  he 
shared  in  the  honour  and  success.  Since,  while  Serrarier  had 
repulsed  several  sallies  from  Mantua,  had  carried  the  intrenched 
camp  on  the  island,  and  pushed  his  trenches  to  the  very  waDs  of 
the  place;  he  had  driven  the  Austrians  from  a  single  snbarb,  and 
suppressed  a  fanatical  insurrection  at  Lugo.  But  with  enxption 
of  these  secondary  triumphs,  which  stimulated  rather  than  Mlb- 
tied  his  appetite  for  glory  and  the  thirst  of  his  troops  fbr  battle, 
he  and  his  brave  division  lia<l  hcttrd  the  sounds  of  war  and  lis- 
tened to  the  praise  of  their  comrades,  but  had  remained  innooent 
of  blood.  It  was,  therefore,  with  eagerness  and  joy  that  he  and 
they  found  themselves  confronted  by  hostile  ranks,  whose  dense- 
ness  and  numbers,  if  they  rendered  victory  arduous,  would  with- 
out, as  they  trusted,  making  it  doubtful,  swell  its  carnage  and 
enhance  its  fame. 

His  first  onset  was  so  vehement  that  the  Austrians  were  driw 
at  all  points.  Castiglione  was  taken,  the  castle  stormed,  the  fMli- 
fied  eminence  on  their  left  c<irried,  and  their  right  wing  forced  to 
recoil.     But  general  Liptay,  observing  the  smallness  of  the  fbree 
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by  which  he  was  pursued,  and  beginning  to  feel,  as  he  fell  back, 
the  van  of  Wormser,  reformed  his  line,  and  renewed  the  combat. 
By  a  second  charge,  as  vigorous  as  the  first,  he  was  again  re  < 
pelled,  and  Beyrand  following  up  his  success,  drove  the  Austrian 
left  wing  upon  general  Robert,  who,  assailing  it  in  flank  and  rear, 
by  the  surprise  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  his  impression,  cut  it  up 
severely  and  threw  it  into  complete  confusion. 

By  this  time,  the  head  of  Wurmser*s  column,  advancing  by  the 
way  of  Guirdizolo,  came  in  force  upon  the  field,  and  enabled  Lip- 
tay  to  sustain  the  fight  with  fresh  troops  and  increasing  numbers. 
At  the  same  moment,  Augcreau  was  reenforced  by  the  4ih  light 
infiuitry  from  Lonato,  and  Kilmaine  brought  the  reserve  into 
action.  The  rival  generals,  displayed  equal  activity.  The  Austrian 
rdying  on  his  numbers  and  a  sense  of  continual  support,  endea- 
Toared  by  extending  his  left  to  turn  the  French  right  wing.    Upon 
this,  Augereau  brought  general  Robert  with  the  51st  into  line,  and 
strengthened  that  wing  with  the  4th  and  17th  light  infantry;  and 
ordering  general  Pelletier  with  the  69th  and  the  brigade  that 
moved  in  column,  to  hold  the  ground  which  had  been  gained,  he 
advanced  a  third  time  upon  the  enemy.    The  action  then  raged 
with  a  struggle,  which  was  too  long  and  bloody  not  to  be  the  last. 
Augereau  in  person  attacked  and  carried  a  bridge  over  the  stream 
fk>wing  by  Castiglione,  and  completed  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy 
from  the  skirls  of  the  village.    Beyrand  contending  wilh  superior 
numbers,  gave  and  received  repeated  assaults,  in  the  last  of  which 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  met  an  illustrious  death.  Pou- 
raillier,  Bougon,  and  Marmet,  fell,  where  they  fought,  at  the  head  of 
their  regiments ;  Kilmaine,  though  greatly  overmatched  in  horse, 
led  fierce  and  frequent  charges.    Pelletier  with  the  reserve  was 
brought  into  action.  Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  were  all  persever- 
ingly  engaged,  and  each  party  alternately  gained  and  gave  ground. 
At  length  Bonaparte  arrived  on  the  field;  the  French,  animated 
by  his  presence,  were  unconquerable ;  and  though  outnumbered, 
exhausted,  and  slaughtered,  at  the  close  of  the  day  were  victo- 
rious.   They  had  not  the  power  to  pursue  (15). 

The  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  this  battle,  which  took  its  name 
from  Lonato,  where  the  commander  in  chief  had  been  principally 
engaged,  was  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded, 
four  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  loss 
of  the  French  was  severe,  and  in  officers  immense;  Augereau's 
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division  being  so  completely  dismounted,  thai  he  had  to  apply  fbr 
a  general  and  a  colonel  for  Beyrand*8  brigade ;  and  in  a  poalciipl 
to  his  report  said :  **  Not  having  officers  For  my  men,  I  haye  d^ 
tained  the  aide  decamp  of  general  St.  Hilaire." 

In  reporting  the  action  to  the  government,  Bonaparte,  after 
doing  justice  to  the  conduct  of  Augereau,  did  honour  to  the 
mory  of  Boyrand.  "  During  the  whole  day,"  he  wrote, "  Aug 
delivered  and  sustained  the  most  obstinate  combats,  against  num- 
bers doubling  his  own ;"  and  of  Boyrand  he  added :  "His  loss, which 
is  deeply  felt  by  the  army,  is  particularly  regretted  by  me ;  for  I 
had  the  greatest  esteem  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  mflitary  qua- 
lities, of  that  brave  man."  General  Dommartin  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  adjutant  general  Vcrdier  and  the  aide  de  campllar- 
mont,  who  assisted  in  managing  Augereau*8  batteries,  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Among  the  regiments,  the  &th  oF  the  Kne^ 
commanded  by  Pouraillier,  which,  with  the  grenadiers  stormed 
the  fortified  castle,  received  the  highest  praise. 

At  Salo,  general  Guyeux  had  been  still  more  successfial  agaiHI 
a  division  of  Quasdonowich,  having  not  only  recovered  that  posly 
but  taken  more  prisoners  than,  (until  he  was  joined  by  Benenl 
St.  Hilaire)  he  had  men.  But  general  Despinois,  whose  mof^ 
ment  from  Brescia  was  expected  to  connect  itself  with  the  atlaA 
upon  Salo  on  his  ri;',ht,  and  the  operation  of  adjutant  geaard 
Heri)in  on  his  left,  so  as  to  present  a  line  of  exclusion  compleiely 
across  the  valley  of  the  Chiese,  ai'.ainst  Quasdonowich,  had  fiulei 
to  perform  the  duty  assi[;ned  to  him.  Upon  approaching  Gavanto 
on  the  2n(l,  general  Dallomagne,  who  led  his  advance  consiid^f 
of  a  battalion  of  the  lith,  attacked  the  enemy  with  suchTigoar 
and  impetuosity,  that  he  dis1od[]ed  them  from  their  first  posilioB 
in  front  of  iho  village:  from  their  second  in  the  village  itsdf;  look 
one  colour  and  niadc  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  Bat 
being  supported  by  his  commander  who,  after  a  bint 
straiion  retired,  he  was  immediately  surrounded,  and  left  to 
his  way  with  the  bayonet.  His  order  to  this  effect  was  gallaMly 
olH*yed,  and  lie  even  made  fifty  prisoners  in  its  execution. 
lost  his  horse,  and  aftiT  a  march  of  thirty  mOes  on  fool 
rocks,  fields,  and  eross  roads,  he  reached  Bezato,  where  he  I 
that  Despinois  had  previously  and  safely  returned  to  Brei 

This  exposure  of  a  i)art  of  his  corps,  was  not  the  worst  part  of 
Despinois'  misconduct.    On  the  3rd,  while  the  Fate  of  Italy  was  ii 
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and  Castiglione,  be  was  itaiionary  nt 
fat  despatches  to  the  commander  in  chief  of 
of  Ul  prime  baggage,  decrying  ihc  conduct  of  hia 
mm,  am  dBdhting  iH  neniion  of  general  Dallemagne  (16).  His 
l^^aciitf  norifBd  in  appropriate  reward  though  not  an  adequate 
ppMoMBt;  for  iri^  be  was  slightly  and  equivocally  meniioned 
h  Itomnrttfi  Tflport,  Daltemagne  was  expressly  and  earnestly 
nqopMnded  forpTomoLion.  It  is  probable,  tiis  good  conduct 
AliQnf  'WU  iDoired  to  weigh  a^>ainst  his  failure  at  Gavardo, 
^tptothroB^  tlwifltarval  occasioned  by  his  nnwonhy  retreat, 
^VHtfwr  <tf  die  fogitire  Austrians  escaped  into  iho  mountains, 
l|kldW  TMT  of  Bonaparte,  while  he  was  engaged  at  Lonalo,  was 
IMPM  «mitexpoH<L 

.j||MMCaatigltDnB,yheretheFiTOdigenwdliadiriMBiwadA» 
.f^Hiimt  aottotm  of  Angcrean,  and  ma  amplojed  1m«aaiaSBb$ 
,,-:i|MMleof  his  division  and  ^ving  uutmctiona  far  t  battle  diit 
i^liiyttobofiiHight,heirroteinlhaeTBdi^ofdi>jWlogMti8iMl 
'Mlnme,  in  tenna  vfaich  niarfc  the  degree  of  coorageud  dnv- 
Ita  he  expected  from  his  followers,  and  thought  necessary  tor 
Aair  triumph.  In  the  relative  situation  of  the  hostile  forces,  it 
Wa  of  iaaportance  that  this  officer  should  detain  around  Peschiera, 
tecwps  by  which  it  was  invested. 

"Yoa  most  have  been  a  spectator  ofthebattlea,  wehavefbught 
«Ui  the  enemy,  this,  and  the  last  few  days.  We  have  taken 
ttnmtj  thousand  men  and  killed  a  great  number.  His  army  ia 
■Mfietely  routed,  and  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  we  shalleaier 
ymr  vails.  Until  then,  whatever  may  happen,  surrender  not 
hit  at  Uw  last  extremity.  IF  a  breach  is  made,  show  the  great^"^ 
Inaaeaa.  Salutation,  esteem,  and  glory." 

Ota  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was  calculated,  that  the  column 
rf  Qaasdonowich  by  slaughter,  capture,  or  dispersion,  was  for 
d  aflnuiTe  purposes  annihilated ;  and  that  the  three  Austrian 
Mriona,  which  had  been  pushed  forward  from  the  Mincio,  had 
Im  man  than  half  their  strength,  in  the  battle  just  decided. 
ftafMolt  teemed  to  be,  that  Wurmser  could  not  bring  into  the 
Ud,  at  the  utmost  more  than  a  moiety  of  his  original  force ;  and  to 
hi  preinred  to  meet  him  Bonaparte,  as  indefatigable  as  he  was 
^tkietiiov  exerted  himself.  Despinois,  he  commanded  to  hasten  up 
fciM  Bnna,  and  Massena  horn  Lonato.  As  the  advance  of  Wnrm- 
■t  tnm  llutaa,  rendered  the  occupation  of  the  lower  route  tu 
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Milan  no  longer  necessary,  Serrurier,  aRer  leaving  hb  baggage 
and  sick  under  a  guard  beyond  the  Oglio^  was  required  to  march 
u|)on  Casti[;1ione,  and  be  prepared  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  to 
act  against  the  Austrian  rear  and  left  flank.  He  further  directed 
the  exhausted  slock  of  ammunition  to  be  replenished,  the  gim 
carriages  to  be  carefully  refitted,  and  every  material  of  the  ser- 
vice to  be  prepared  for  action.  He  reconnoitred  closely  the  Au- 
strian position  and  found  it  a  good  one,  presenting  a  formidabie 
front,  and  an  appearance  already  of  thirty  thousand  men,  a  nom- 
ber  which  was  hourly  augmented  from  Mantua.  He  caused  in- 
trenchments  to  be  thrown  up  around  Castiglione,  and  judging  the 
position  of  Augereau  to  be  unskilfully  taken,  corrected  it  himself. 
He  then  set  off  for  Lonato  in  order  to  superintend  in  persoo  the 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  neither  mo- 
ments nor  men  were  missed,  in  collecting  the  utmost  possible  force 
at  Castiglione. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  Lonato  where  Massena  had  left  ade- 
tachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  when  an  Austrian  officer  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  truce  was  conducted  blind  fold  into  his  presence,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender,  affirming  that  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded and  resistance  hopeless.  His  predicament  was  as  full  of 
embarassmeni  as  of  surprise,  Ibr  he  learned  at  the  same  time,  frofll 
his  own  officers,  that  the  Austrians,  informed  by  the  neighbooriog 
peasants  that  tliere  were  but  twelve  hundred  men  at  Lonato,  hid 
taken  f  )ossession  of  the  bridge  of  San  Marco,  and  were  actually  at 
the  gates  of  Lonato.  But  his  presence  of  mind  extricated  Uaip 
and  gave  his  enemies,  bound  like  victims,  into  his  hands.  PerfecUj 
acquainted  in  consequence  of  his  personal  activity,  whh  the  ground 
and  Willi  the  various  positions  held  by  his  troops,  he  inferred  at 
once  tliai  this  must  he  the  remnant  of  that  corps,  which  he  had  de- 
feated the  day  before  at  that  very  spot,  and  forced  to  retreat  upoa 
Salo ;  whence,  its  escape  being  intercepted  by  Guycux  and  St. 
Hilaire,  it  was  again  endeavouring  to  find  its  way  to  the  Hitt- 
cio.  (Confident  in  tliis  conclusion,  instead  of  concealing  he 
avowed  his  presence,  and  replied  to  the  Austrian:  ^'Reluni 
to  your  {joneral,  who  seems  disposed  to  insult  the  French  army, 
and  tell  him  1  nm  here,  and  that  he  and  his  men  are  my  prisoueri. 
1  know  he  is  one  of  the  columns  that  my  troops  have  cut  off  froB 
(lavardo  and  Salo.  If  he  does  not  surrender  in  eight  minutes,  if  hi 
fires  a  single  musket,  I  will  give  no  quarter.*'  Then  having  caused 
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his  numeroQs  and  brilliant  stufftomounion  horseback,  he  added: 
"Take  (ho  bandage  from  the  gentleman's  eyes  and  let  him  look 
around  bim;"  and  continued,  "you  see  here  genera)  Bonaparte 
aurroundodby  thcstaffofthe  brave  republican  amy.  Tell  your 
comuiatHlor,  he  is  likely  to  make  a  good  prize — depart."  While 
Ibe  astonishi'd  herald  made  his  report,  Bonaparte  ordered  his 
twelve  hundred  men,  vith  bis  company  oF  guides  to  be  prepared 
for  GUpporiinc  his  bold  menace  by  a  charge;  for  as  lo  surrender- 
iog,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  But  for  this  desperate  experiment 
there  was  no  occasion;  for  the  Austrian  commander,  confounded 
al  learning  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  general  Bonaparte  with  his 
vbole  army,  and  secretly  cursing  the  peasants  who  he  supposed 
htd  deceived  him,  hasiened  in  person  with  an  offer  to  capitulate. 
"No,"  said  Bonaparte,  who  dreaded  lest  each  moment  might  nit- 
deceive  his  adversary,  "  you  are  prisoners  of  war  and  must  rar-  . 
render .  instantly  and  at  discretion ;"  and  upon  the  unhappy  AiH 
MuB  acting  for  time  to  consult  his  officers,  he  tamed  abropdy  - 
tnf ,  and  gave  orders  lo  Berthier  for  the  grenadiers  and  artfllery 
loattack.  Hearing  this,  the  Austrian  general  could  hold  out  no 
loeger,and  exclaimed:  "Wo  surrender  at  discreiioo;"  when  a 
dhision  of  four  thousand  infantry  and  a  troop  of  dragoons,  having 
Rveral  general  officers  at  their  head,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
ddivered  op  four  cannon  and  three  colours.  This  unexpected 
«d  bloodless  conquest,  besides  rescuing  from  captivity  the  soul 
wi  leader  of  the  army,  and  preventing  a  strong  recnforcement 
ftoo  joining  Wurraser  in  the  next  day's  action,  served  to  confirm 
ie confidence  of  the  French  (17). 

As  the  troops  under  Sauret,  Guyeux,  Dallemagne,  and  St.  Hi- 
htre,  were  left  to  guard  the  valley  of  the  Chiese,  and  to  continue 
tlw  pursuit  and  complete  the  destruction  of  Quasdonowich,  they 
cook)  take  no  part  in  the  approaching  battle.  So  that,  with  all  his 
nertions,  Bonaparte  could  collect  al  Castiglione,  before  the  arri- 
vdof  Serrurier's  division,  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
lie  increasing  insalubrity  of  the  season  which  had  weakened  all  the 
fcirions,  had  reduced  the  fi|[hting  force  of  Serrurier  to  five  thou- 
a«d  men ;  and  the  recent  marches  and  battles  had  thinned  the 
Mis  of  Massena  and  Auijeroau.  Of  those  officers,  whom  the 
word  had  spared,  several  of  the  best  were  disabled  by  sickness. 
ftttthe  first  day's  combat  at  Rivoli,  Joubert  had  been  a  prey  to 
fcnr,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  Serrurier  and  Kil- 
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maine  reiirod  sick  into  the  rear  (18).  General  Fiorella  ooodacied 
the  division  of  the  former,  and  general  Beaumont  succeeded  the 
latter  in  command  of  the  cavalry.  With  a  zeal,  that  did  him  honov, 
Salicotti,  lcavin{;  his  colleague  Garrau  in  the  management  of  a&in 
at  Milan,  and  forgetting  his  former  pretensions  to  authority,  joiisd 
the  army  as  a  volunteer  aide  de  camp  to  the  commander  ia 
chief  (19) .  But  as  Ion;;  as  the  troops  saw  **  the  little  corporal"  at 
their  head,  they  regarded  neither  loss  of  officers  nor  iraal 
of  men. 

By  day  break  on  the  5th,  the  rival  armies  were  drawn  out  for 
the  conflict  which  was  to  decide  the  fete  of  Italy ;  the  Austriaai 
comparatively  fresh  but  greatly  discouraged,  the  French  ezhaoHed 
by  incessant  fighting,  but  animated  by  constant  victory.  Beridsi 
his  aggregate  superiority,  Wurmser  had  an  immense  advantagaii 
cavalry ;  and  although  many  of  his  regiments  and  moat  of  his  gen^ 
rals  had  been  defeated,  he  himself  was  yet  unconquered,  and  re- 
tained all  the  reputation  ho  had  won  by  years  of  service  and  \m 
last  campaign.  Uis  army  was  formed  in  two  lines ;  his  lefl  indinag 
toward  the  Chicse,  rested  on  the  heights  of  Medolano,  and  ik 
right  extended  to  the  village  and  tower  of  Solferino.  In  front  of  hii 
left  he  had  constructed  a  strong  redoubt,  which,  as  it  comnuiM 
the  plain  through  which  the  French  were  to  advance,  renderedUl 
position  formidable.  Attended  by  all  his  cavalry,  ho  placed  Us* 
self  with  his  right  wing. 

The  French  in  one  line  occupied  the  heights  of  Castiglioiie»  Aa- 
gereau  on  the  right,  and  Masscna  on  the  left.  Beaumont  with  ikl 
cavalry  supported  Augereau,  and  Massena  was  sustaiaed  bj  a 
small  reserve  of  infantry  in  column.  As  Bonaparte  parpoeed  de- 
cisive operations  at^ainst  the  enemy*s  left,  he  took  poft  with  hif 
right  wing.  Counting  much  on  the  impression  of  Serrurier*i  iSair 
sion,  the  advance  of  which  was  expedited  by  successive  orderi»  his 
intention  was  to  wait  its  appearance ;  and  as  Wurmser  did  not  qA 
liis  ground,  both  armies  remained  motionless  for  two  hours.  Wbn 
these  had  elapsed,  and  it  was  certain  that  Serrurier*s  diviaioB  was 
on  the  point  of  arrivin[;,  Bonaparte  determined  to  second  its  i^ 
pression,  first  by  drawing  Wurmser*s  attention  to  his  front*  ail 
next  by  inducing  his  first  line  to  advance.  He  therefore  drove  inlkl 
Austrian  pickets  along  their  whole  front,  and  as  soon  as  they  wvt 
supported  caused  his  line  to  fall  bcick.  Wurmser,  misled  by  thb 
feint,  pressed  forward  with  his  first  line ;  when  at  the 


[OM]  to  BariMw  HtfouoR. 

tt^hlt4Uagmt  ih»  oanoo  of  lionBt  «h»  Matelai 
<»^> ilh rriw,  cpwMd oa  the ttu U hii kft  wii»  lhip««»a». 

PHIM's  iiSHd  for  battl0»  and  hexMohwd  l»  baginilbf  cnahtac 

';A0eordiii^,  adjutant  general  Yerdier^  ^witli  the  pnaiilifa, 
life /Ordved  to  didodge  the  enemy  from  the  heii^  of  MedehttOp 
M  l»  cany  the  redonU  by  whidi  U  was  erowaed.  U»mm^ 
m  battery  of  twenty  pieces,  was  directed  to  aopport  Iho  0|ia* 

I  and  to  oorer  his  arUUery,  the  cavalry  under  Bimiim 
Jtt^Mdnmo&i  into  the  plain  to  a  position  on  the  extreme  ri|^ 
M^fowerfol  combination  being  quickly  executed  snooeaM* 
|||lhMS*s  ftre  shook  and  shattered  the  Anstriaa  left*  Yerdisr'e 
IIIMbrs  stormed  the  redoubt,  carried  the  height,  and  ioitmi 
IpMk  tf  the  enemy's  first  line  back  upon  the  second,  wUskaaiw 

and  engaged  by  FioreUa,  was  now  faced  to  the  rear*  Qadiv 

Mmplicated  pressure  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  lsi(  w||| 

gUTO  way,  and  was  driren  in  upon  the  centie^  .wfaBnUow* 

:4oofc  possession  of  the  ground  they  abandoned^  and  tip 

followed  up  his  success.    FioroUa  continuing  his  moro* 

fbrereached  the  rear  of  the  enemy  so  completely  that  his 
l^taTalry  penetrated  to  Wurmser*s  headquarters,  and  was  near 
MloBg  his  person.    At  the  same  moment,  Bonaparte  commanding 
m'  ittnck  by  his  whole  line,  Augereau  fell  upon  the  Austrian 
Mtie,  and  Massena  bore  down  upon  their  right ;  while  adjutant 
(■Hral  Leclerc,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  in  column,  stormed 
hs  tower  of  Solferino.    The  Austrians  who  were  already  thrown 
■10  disorder,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  against  this  general 
targe,  and  were  soon  pushed  off  the  field.  The  French  being  too 
sacfa  overworked  to  pursue  vigorously,  Wurmser  retreated  with 
Ms  damage  than  confusion.    He  lost  in  the  action  two  thousand 
aUled  wounded  and  prisoners,  fifteen  guns,  and  one  hundred 
ai  twenty  ammunition  waggons.  Had  the  French  been  as  fresh 
■the  Austrians,  his  army  pressed  in  between  the  Hincio  and  the 
lis,  must  have  been  destroyed  or  taken.    General  Despinois, 
lime  corps  had  been  least  engaged,  was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  in 
kseoarse  of  the  night  added  many  to  the  number  of  the  prisoners. 
Ehs  defeated  general  retired  in  haste  behind  the  Mincio,  where  his 
^fe  was,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  and  his 
ci#a  strengthened  by  the  corps  investing  Pqschiera,  which  gave 
Ma  a  field  force  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  maintain  himself,  until 
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succours  drawn  from  tho Tyrol,  and  supports  brded  byQvt 
novich,  of  whose  utter  ruin  he  was  ignoi^^..,  jhould  eaable 
to  resume  otfensive  operations,  and  to  add,  to  the  reliefof  Mai 
the  recovery  of  Lombardy.  But  he  little  knew  as  yet  the  chan 
of  the  adversary  he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Castiglione  was  ili| 
and  the  only  distin[;ulshed  officer  who  fell,  was  adjutant  gm 
Frontin  (20). 

This  victory,  more  important  for  its  consequences  than  its  i 
nage,  being  achieved,  Bonaparte  felt  the  intense  weight  d 
duty  alleviated ;  and  after  charging  his  secretary  to  despalc 
report  of  it  to  Milan,  and  issuing  orders  for  an  early  pond 
the  morning,  threw  himself  in  his  clothes  and  boots  uponaeoi 
and  enjoyed  the  first  sleep  he  had  indulged  in  for  seven  days  ( 
His  attendants,  who  had  sustained  less  privation,  care,  andftflf 
took  time  to  reflect  on  the  prodigies  of  his  genius  and  valov, 
the  vicissitude  of  their  common  perils  and  triumphs.  SaSc 
writing  from  the  field  of  battle,  said  to  the  directory ;  "  If  I  sm 
capable  of  giving  you  an  exact  and  circumstantial  relation  d 
military  exploits,  which  confer  immortal  glory  on  the  army  of  1 
and  their  general,  I  can  at  least  assure  you  that,  in  order  tea 
them,  you  must  go  back  to  the  battles  of  Hannibal.*'  The 
diers,  cheered  by  rest  and  food,  proud  of  themselves,  and^or 
in  their  leader,  paid  him  a  less  classical  compliment.  Fof 
destruction  of  Bcaulieu  at  Lodi,  they  had  made  him  a  oofp 
and  they  determined  to  complete  his  promotion  for  thevicloryi 
Wurmscr  at  Castiglionc.  They  accordingly  conferred  on  kii 
rank  of  sergeant,  which  though  the  highest  preferment  in  I 
gift,  failed  to  supersede  his  title  of  *' corporal"  (^). 

Not  losing  by  negligence  or  repose  what  he  had  won  by  8k3 
activity,  Bonaparte  put  his  troops  in  motion  betimes  onlhefl 
ingof  theCth.  Augereau  marched  back  to  Borghetto,  md' 
sena  also  retracing  his  former  route,  sought  a  passage  el 
Mincio  at  Peschiera.  General  Guillaume,  in  order  to  jnstif 
confidence  of  his  commander,  who  was  ready  to  fulfil  the  pn 
contained  in  his  letter,  had  Wcilled  up  his  gates,  so  that  some  I 
wore  lost  in  opening  a  passage  for  Massena*s  division  throng 
chiera.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the  vanguard  under  gi 
Victor  and  colonel  Suchet,  issued  from  the  walls  and  attadM 
intrenched  camp  of  the  investing  Austrians,  who  being  per 
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Nil^  vada  aa  obftiDate  resistanoe.    At  1(^^ 
mn  diif wi aia ti  their  wotIb^  in  which  tfia  Tlctora took  tcyeral 
■pdned  priwncrg  and  eif^teeo  guns.    PtMbig  the  nii^t  hi  the 
flttmf^  <in>P>  Manena  the  next  morning  fcOotml  fai.piinnli  up 
llti^haidK  of  the  Adige,  and  regained  his  fmner  positfcm  at 
HmL  >  Bonaparte,  with  the  division  of  Sernirier,hroii^t  vp  tha 
plTy  and  passing  throogh  Pescfaiera  after  Massena  had  qobted .  ^ 
iM^  readied  Verona  in  the  nif^t  of  the  7th.  In  the  mean  tfane  ' 
jlipaMar  opon  finding  that  his  right  was  assdied  at  PMdUera,  h^ 
iwn  in  haste  froni  his  other  positions  on  the  Ifiacio  aioid  re- 
acroasthe  Adige  at  Yerona,  where  with  his  rear  guard  ha  . 
when  Bonaparte  arrived.  By  the  marshal's  ordv  the 
cldsed  in  hopes  of  gaining  time  to  dfect  his  retreat»ttiid 
Us  baggage  to  a  distance  befiHre  day.    Upon  Bonipurte*s 
the  Venetian  proreditore  to  open  the  gMsa,  a  .dehj 
was  insisted  on;  which  befaig  eridentiy  fatteikW:  td  , 
'Aa  Anstriansy  he  ordered  general  Denunirthi  10  brtegl)|> 
and  force  an  entrance.    The  order  Iras  piMipdjf 
and  although  Wurmser  hhnself  escaped,  a. number  of 
with  all  his  baggage,  were  taken. 
"^Aagereau  meanwhile,  after  exchanging  a  cannonade  for  some  time 
4k  die  Austrian  centre,  had  found  such  serious  difficulty  in  effect- 
li^passage  of  theMincioatBorghetto,  that  hedetermined  to  march 
#  to  Peschiera,  and  cross  under  cover  of  that  fortress.     He 
jiBBMnced  his  movement  just  before  Wurmser  retired,  and 
Mted  Verona  after  Bonaparte  had  regained  possession  of  that 

psBS. 

Marshal  Wurmser,  compelled  to  share  the  fate  of  his  prede- 
mmor  in  battle,  was  also  doomed  to  experience  his  panic,  and 
ftBow  his  footsteps,  in  retreat.  Retiring  with  all  speed  from  Ve- 
9as  up  the  Adige,  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  above  Rivoli,  and 
IMed  strong  rearguards  in  Massena's  front  on  Montebaldo  and 
is  Corona,  the  elevated  positions  from  which  on  his  first  burst 
tm  the  Tyrol,  he  had  dislodged  Joubert.  Davidowich  hasten- 
i%his  retreat  in  the  same  direction,  placed  a  strong  detachment 
tf  ADa  to  retard  the  pursuit  of  the  French  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mfa^  Quasdonowich  with  the  fragments  of  his  dismembered 
,  still  held,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  valley  of  the 
the  posts  of  Lodrone  and  Rocco  d* Anfo.  On  the  13th  ge- 
aiMb  Sanret  and  St.  Hilaire,  having  received  fresh  orders  from 
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Bonaparte,  and  collected  into  two  corps  the  several  detaduDOHs 
left  on  that  side  of  the  Mincio,  inarched  upon  Rocco  d'Anfo,  wkkb 
beins  turned  by  St.  Uilairc  and  assailed  in  front  by  Saurec,  was 
carried  at  the  first  assault.    The  Austrians,  keenly  pursued,  feD 
back  upon  their  post  at  Lodrone,  where  the  two  united  remnaiiis 
were  beaten  with  a  loss,  besides  their  slain,  of  eleven  hundred 
prisoners  and  six  guns.    The  French  continuing  their  advance  as 
far  as  Storo,  Quasdonowich  abandoned  his  last  remaining  postal 
Riva,  setting  fire  to  his  flutilhi  which  was  collected  there.    Br  thif 
timeMassena,  who  haddislodgcd  t  ho  detachments  of  Wunnserfm 
Montebaldo  and  the  Corona,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  estabOib- 
ing  his  division  in  all  its  original  positions  on  the  Adige.    In  lUi 
affair  in  which  the  iSth  light  infantry  was  greatly  distinguisiifli 
he  took  four  hundred  prisoners  and  several  guns.     Augeretoit 
the  same  time  passing  the  Adige  at  Verona,  ascended  the  M 
bank,  drove  the  rear  guard  of  Davidowich  from  Alia,  and  oocupiei 
that  post. 

In  consequence  of  these  rapid  and  energetic  movcnmi^ 
Wurmser  became  fearful  that  his  adversary  might  push  cohuMi 
on  his  right  and  left  and  cut  him  ofFfrom  the  Tyrol.  He  therefim 
abandoned  entirely  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  upper  eilrt- 
mity  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  retired  to  Roveredo  and  Tretfi 
where  the  fragments  of  his  shattered  columns,  being  united  wiA 
his  reserve,  formed  a  force  near  forty  thousand  strong  io 
bers,  but  so  enfeebled  in  spirit,  that  a  single  French  battalioo 
itself  a  match  for  an  Austrian  brigade.  An  instance  of  chii  ti- 
treme  trepidation  on  one  side  and  confidence  on  the  other,  oc- 
curred on  the  occasion  of  Massena*s  vanguard  reaching  KfoIL 
A  party  of  Ausirians  fired  on  them  with  four  field  pieces  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  French  light  troops  immediately 
took  a  i)osiiion  and  opened  a  discharge  of  small  arms  that  co0- 
pellcd  the  Austrian  party  to  retreat ;  upon  which  twenty  tttaA 
soldiers,  stripped  off  their  clothes  and  plunged  into  the  river,  ii 
order  to  swim  across  and  make  prize  of  the  cannon.  But  tn 
rising  up  the  bank,  they  found  that  twelve  full  armed  Austrilii 
had  stayed  by  their  pieces.  Though  naked  and  unarmed,  tb0f 
advanced,  and  took,  besides  the  guns,  the  armed  men,  who  hit 
not  the  spirit  either  to  fight  or  run  away  (23). 

Thus,  in  a  single  fortnight,  the  imperial  army,  after  penelrtiiti 
in  three  divisions  as  far  into  the  plain  as  Verona,  Haotua,  9/d 
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Brescia^  had  been  driven  back  to  its  mountain  fastnesses,  nvith  the 
OM  oF  tventy-five  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  fifteen 
thousand  prisoners,  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  nine  colours. 
Ihe  loss  of  the  French  army  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand,  of 
which  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  were  prisoners,  and 
were  speedily  recovered  by  exchange  (24).  It  was  again  divided 
into  the  armies  of  observation  and  the  siege,  Serrurier*s  division 
constituting  the  latter,  and  those  of  Massena  and  Augereau  with  the 
cavalry,  composing  the  former,  which  resumed  its  posts  of  defence 
itoog  the  Adige.  It  had  need  of  repose,  for  on  the  25th  of  August 
when  the  long  promised  reenforcements  were  just  beginning  to 
cone  up,  the  hot  umvholesome  weather  and  the  severity  of  the 
nrrioe,  had  sent  fifteen  tliousand  men  into  the  hospitals  (25). 
Ihe  division  of  Serrurier  recommenced  the  blockade  of  Mantua, 
vith  less  than  three  thousand  men  fit  for  duty.  General  Fiorella 
riio  had  succeeded  him  in  command,  had  succeeded  him  also  in 
fidiing  sick,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge  to  general  Sa- 
hgaet,  who  at  that  time  commanded  in  Milan.  This  officer  was 
drected  to  take  post  at  Marmirolo,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Cas- 
%iione,  which  though  less  remote  ihanRoverbello  from  the  Man- 
tiian  lakes,  was  thought  to  be  less  exposed  to  their  pestilential  va- 
pours (26). 

Wurmser,  though  an  Austrian  marshal,  was  by  birth  a  French 
nobleman,  lie  commenced  his  career  in  the  cavalry,  was  distin- 
^hed  in  the  seven  years  war,  and  in  the  war  between  Austria 
ind  the  Turks.  In  1793  he  forced  the  lines  of  Wiessembourg, 
uid  in  1795,  after  defeating  Pichegru  at  Heidelberg,  invaded  the 
l^alatinate.  He  was  an  officer  of  resolution  and  energy,  and  a 
general  of  ability  and  experience.  In  the  secret  correspondence 
between  the  agents  of  the  Bourbon  Princes  and  Pichegru,  the 
torn  de  guerre  conferred  on  Wurmser,  was  CsDsar.  Against  any 
Hher  commander  of  the  age  than  Bonaparte,  against  Jourdan,  Pi- 
chegru, or  Moreau  for  example,  with  such  advantages  as  he 
brought  into  this  campaign,  he  would  have  added  to  his  fame  no 
doubt,  the  glory  of  reconquering  Lombardy,  and  probably  of 
forcing  the  French  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  he  attempted 
against  Bonaparte,  and  his  army  and  his  fame  disappeared  like 
the  illusions  of  a  dream. 

His  own  enemies  and  those  of  his  conqueror,  concur  in  ac- 
cusing him  of  imprudence ;  first,  in  allowing  his  right  column  to 
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be  separated  from  his  centre  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  h 
(luarda,  and  next,  to  be  divided  into  three  corps  and  dii 
upon  three  different  points.  But  in  regard  to  the  first  char 
may  bo  doubted  whether,  in  the  same  circumstances,  any 
commander  would  liave  been  more  prudent,  or  would  havi 
fined  his  [)lan  of  invasion  to  the  single  object  of  relieving 
tua.  Had  he  done  so,  and  with  a  superiority  of  force  excf 
two  to  one,  sufFored  Bonaparte  undisturbed  in  his  rear,  to 
)iim  at  the  passage  of  the  ^lincio,  or  to  retire  at  leisure  h 
the  Oglio  or  the  Adda,  falling  back  upon  his  garrisons  ai 
reenforcements,  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  general  would 
been  firobable,  and  his  censure  certain  and  severe.  The  di 
of  his  right  column  into  three  corps,  the  foundation  of  the  a 
charge,  seems  altogether  inexcusable.  But  his  capital  erroi 
sisted  in  halting  at  Mantua.  Upon  finding  the  siege  raise 
ought  to  have  marched  instantly  to  form  a  junction  with  Qa 
nowich,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  detachment  from  the  gai 
to  pursue  Serrurier  witii  orders  to  detain  him  on  the  Oglio 
this  mode  of  operating,  he  might  have  met  Bonaparte  in  thei 
of  Castiglione  as  early  as  the  2nd  of  August,  with  fifty  thoi 
men  against  twenty  four  thousand;  which,  while  Serrurier  i 
Marcaria,  and  the  detachments  of  Despinois,  Sauret,  Guyeo] 
llerbin,  were  employed  against  Quasdonowich,  was  the  hi 
amount  of  force  that  the  French  general  could  bring  against 
Instead  of  this,  after  allowing  Bonaparte  to  drive  Quasdon 
from  Brescia  on  the  1st,  he  suffered  him  to  defeat  half  his  ra 
ing  force  on  the  3rd,  and  on  the  5th  to  engage  the  residue ;  i 
as  the  column  of  Serrurier  was  permitted  to  fall  by  sn 
upon  their  rear,  ''came  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim/*  and 
but  a  nerveless  resistance. 

But  the  radical  cause  of  Wurmser*s  failure,  was  the  same^ 
produced  the  disconfiture  of  his  predecessor ;  his  personal 
riority  to  Bonaparte.  He  possessed  courage,  capacity,  an 
perionce,  but  not  a  sublime  genius  for  war;  and  of  coum 
unable  to  contend  against  thcoriginal  combinations  and  uncx| 
designs,  which  the  mind  of  the  French  general  readily  ef< 
Mistaking  the  crouching  of  the  lion  for  a  sign  of  fear,  he  was 
with  emotions  of  triumph  at  Bonaparte's  sudden  abandonn 
the  trenches  and  guns  before  Mantua.  Consequently,  cvei 
advantage  which  he  sustained  afterwards,  liad  the  effect  o 
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»e,  snrprise  engendered  dismay,  and  dismay  prodnced  imbe- 
if;  eolhathis  spirit  was  subdued  before  he  exerted  his  strength 
iilastiglione ;  and  cotlapsinj;  under  the  pressure  oF  disappoini- 
Dl  and  consternation,  he  returned  a  pigmy  lo  those  mountains, 
m,  which  a  fortnight  before,  lie  had  stalked  forth  a  {|;iant(2T). 
Hie  mind  of  Bonaparte  being  superior  by  its  native  force  to 
Bculty  and  danger  in  all  forms  and  dimensions,  was  roused  to 
■  exertion  of  greater  fortitude  and  resources,  by  the  increasing 
igencies  of  ilie  contest.  The  decision  by  which  with  one  hand 
raised  the  seige  of  Mantua,  while  with  the  other  he  shivered  to 
xes  the  corps  of  Quasdonowich,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the 
ksl  adroit  and  at  the  same  time  most  athletic  effort  of  Intelleciuid 
jour,  of  which  the  annals  of  war  can  boast.  When  its  force 
IS,  in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  flight  of  Quasdonowich  from 
escia,  his  rapid  countermarch  and  instantaneous  resumption  of 
e  offensive  against  Wurmser,  like  the  survivor  of  the  Uoratii 
ming  back  upon  his  foes,  furnishes  an  example  of  generous  en- 
rprise  and  skilful  audacity,  for  which  no  terms  of  praise  convey 
leqnale  approbation.  Ilispresenceof  mind  when  surprised  and 
irrounded  by  a  division  of  Auslrians,  in  not  only  escaping  but 
plnring  them,  though  an  incontestable  fact,  bears  the  appearance 
amarvellous  fiction.  His  constant  activity,  his  unwearied  vi- 
lance,  his  energy  of  purpose,  unrelaxed  by  the  errors  of  Sauret, 
«  imbecility  of  Despinois,  or  the  cowardice  of  Valette;  the 
rompiitude  and  manliness  with  which  he  headed  and  handled  his 
CK^,  were  all  equally  honourable  to  his  conduct  and  his  valour, 
responded  with  the  vastness  and  excellence  of  his  combina- 
oos,  contributed  to  render  iheir  success  infallible,  and  being 
lerted  against  successive  masses  and  overwhelming  numbers, 
lied  the  short  space  of  a  week,  with  a  greater  variety  of  action 
Dd  3  series  of  more  important  results,  than  are  usually  found  re- 
mded  in  long  campaigns,  of  celebrated  generals  and  powerfol 

For  seven  days  of  incessant  activity  he  was  exposed  to  the  heal 
FanAugust  sunor  the  damp  of  unwholesome  dews,  his  only  sus- 
wance  a  crust  of  bread  from  his  pocket,  and  wine  and  waler 
rom  his  canteen ;  his  only  slumber  occasional  nods  on  horseback. 
Jilhis  time,  besides  continual  marching  and  the  care  of  ordering 
iDlhe  movements  of  his  various  corps,  he  commanded  personally 
m  three  actions,  geuned  as  many  victories,  and  deprived  the  enemy 
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of  a  multitude  of  warlike  and  well  disciplined  troops,  equal  is 
number  to  his  own  entire  army.  Yet  throughout  this  toilsosM 
and  sanguinary  period,  his  manner,  though  animated,  was  nefcr 
vehement,  and  his  mind,  though  intensely  employed,  seemed 
neither  absorbed  by  aCEsurs,  nor  oppressed  by  solicitude,  nor  ap- 
tated  with  ho|ie,  nor  tumultuous  with  elation  (28). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


From  the  35th  of  August  to  the  itt  of  September  1796. 


Ibckade  o(  Manilla  rcDewed — atalo  of  the  pnblio  inind  in  I.ombanlf— 
FinuD»s  of  Ihc  French  parly  in  Milan — Letter  of  Bonaparte— Ruvull  oC 

Ciul  Uascior — Bonaparle'«  order — Public  aenlinienL  south  of  the  Po 

TIM  jeiuil*  of  Bologna — Proceedingt  of  ibe  Pope — Cardinal  Hillei — ' 
Lcfhom — Good  conduct  of  general  Vaabois — Nsplet — Lncca — Tbe  Bar- 
Mi — Hnrder  or  general  Dujard — FnsillaDimilj  of  the  pajnuiten — Lell«r 
of  Bonaparte — The  eipedilion  lo  Corsica — Boniparte'i  corretpoodence 
while  at  Drescia — Hie  opinon  of  hii  generals — Hii  soothing  letter  to  gene- 
nt  Sanrel — Colours  presented  to  tbe  directory — The  addresses  and  an- 
iwers  on  that  occasion — Progress  of  Jonrdan  and  Uorean — EHbrts  of 
iattria  to  raise  a  new  armj — Booaparte  pr^Mret  for  fresh  t^ratioDi— 
iirifes  at  Verona. 


The  garrison  of  Mantua,  as  soon  as  the  siege  was  raised,  had 
■pplied  themselves  to  completing  the  demolition  of  Serrurier's  balf- 
4tstroyed  works  and  batteries,  and  to  conveying  within  the  walls 
1^  immense  train  of  artillery  which  he  left  behind.  Wurmser 
W  reviclualled  the  place  on  his  first  arrival,  and  during  the  halt 
*hich  he  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio  in  retreating,  had 
iiilroduced  in  lien  of  the  diseased  and  enfeebled  corps  of  Wukaa- 
'ovich  and  Roccavina,  two  fresh  divisions  from  the  Rhine,  raising 
1^  garrison  tofifieen  thousand  men  (1).  But  his  precipitate  flight  to 
i)>e  mountains  was  soon  followed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of  the 
^ie^ers  to  tbe  suburbs,  aod  the  paiafiil  begianii^  of  a  new  In- 
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vestment.  For  although  in  the  short  intenral  of  its  absence,  the 
division  of  Serrurier  had  lost  at  least  a  third  of  its  strength,  it  kid 
gained  a  full  equivalent  in  reputation,  and  therefore  stmdL  Ik 
dispirited  Austrians  with  dismay  (2). 

If  the  want  of  artillery  had  not  rendered  an  immediate  renevil 
of  the  siege  impracticable,  the  increasing  malignity  of  the  clime 
around  Mantua  would  have  induced  Bonaparte  to  decline  it.  Whov* 
fore  instead  of  exposing  the  troops  to  service  in  the  trenches^  k 
ordered  general  Sahuguet,  to  limit  his  operations  to  the  mainteaaice 
of  a  strict  blockade. 

This  officer  lost  no  time  in  executing  the  directions  of  Ik 
commander  in  chief.  As  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  general  Dds- 
magne,  whose  brigade  was  ordered  to  reenforce  him,  he  dislodlpd 
the  Austrians  from  Governolo  and  Borgoforte,  the  two  angleirf 
the  Seraglio  which  rest  upon  the  Po ;  and  having  succeeded  bjik 
24th  of  August,  in  regaining  possession  of  that  island  and  all  Ik 
exterior  posts,  he  laboured  diligently  in  fortifying  hislineof  cosh 
tervallation,  and  in  keeping  the  garrison  restricted  to  their  wertai 
Thus  situated,  the  contest  subsided  from  the  bloody  assmdts  ad 
combats  of  a  siege,  into  a  trial  of  patience  under  the  inflictioM  sf 
the  season,  which,  as  the  besiegers  were  the  exposed  party,  KB 
with  more  fatal  influence  on  the  French  (3). 

The  entrance  of  Wurmser*s  columns  into  Verona  and  Bresdli 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  French  from  the  line  rf 
the  Adige  and  the  trenches  before  Hantua,  brought  into 
the  latent  dispositions  of  the  people  of  Lombardj.  A 
division  of  parties  was  perceptible ;  but  the  preference  of  apre- 
carious  freedom  under  the  protection  of  France,  to  a  hopelest 
subjection  to  the  despotism  of  Austria,  clearly  prefaibd.  In 
Pa  via,  Cremona,  and  Casal  Maggior,  an  important  town  Mvr  the 
mouth  of  the  Oglio,  the  imperial  party  had  the  ascendancy;  iMk 
the  country  generally,  and  in  the  capital  partictdarly,  agVMtaap* 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  manifested  a  decided  atiachmeM  to  ihi 
cause  of  the  French,  and  professed  to  regard  it  as  their  own.  TkH 
sentiment  was  strongly  and  honourably  displayed  by  the  peo|iief 
Milan,  among  whom  Bonaparte  had  been  oftenest  aeea»  ttl 
to  whom  he  was  best  known.  When  it  was  ascertained  tbatdM 
Austrians  had  taken  Brescia,  and  when  it  was  mmoored 
after  defeating  the  French,  they  had  enter|}d  Cassano  and 
approaching  the  gates  of  Milan,  a  large  conconrae  of 
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«ded  by  the  municipal  officers,  waiiod  on  the  French  commis- 
ries,  and  eagerly  demaDding  arms,  announced  llieir  firm  resolu- 
m  of  sharing  the  forlune  of  the  French  army.  And  although, 
wing  an  interval  of  several  days,  no  intelligence  was  received 
Boi  Bonapario's  headquarters,  the  quiet  of  the  city  was  not  di- 
wbed,  nor  the  authority  of  the  French  officers  checked  by  the 
ightest  disobedience.  Indeed  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  Au- 
m  a[^>eared  lo  increase  as  the  fortune  of  France  seemed  to 
idine  ,*  so  much  so  that,  upon  a  report  being  spread  that  Bona- 
irte  s  army  had  been  routed,  and  that  Wurmser  was  advancing 
JOB  Milan,  the  citizens  assembled  in  crowds,  and  made  the  streets, 
pures,  and  theatres  resound,  with  stanzas  translated  from  the 
larseil]es'hymn(i). 

These  demons!  rations  of  zeal  and  attachment,  Bonaparte  was 
19  sagacious  and  loo  just  to  disregard,  and  on  the  9th  of  August, 
9  addressed  to  the  municipality  of  Milan,  the  following  letter  from 
tl  headquarters  at  Verona — "When  the  army  retreated,  and 
Is  partizans  of  Austria,  and  the  enemies  of  liberty,  believed  ita 
lestruciion  inoviiabic ;  when  ii  was  impossible  for  you  yourselves 
>  inspect  that  this  retreat  was  only  a  siraugem;  you  displayed 
a  attachment  for  France,  and  a  love  of  liberty ;  you  exhibited  a 
ni  aad  firmness,  which  deserve  the  esteem  of  the  army,  and 
nil  ensure  you  the  protection  of  the  French  republic. 

"Everydayyour  fellow  citizens  render  themselves  more  worthy 
^freedom  ;  they  acquire  every  day  new  energy,  and  will  appear  no 
lDiibt,atno  distant  period,  with  glory  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
leceire  this  testimony  of  my  satisfaction,  and  of  the  sincere 
ririies  of  the  French  people  to  see  you  free  and  happy"  [5] . 

This  letter,  though  evidently  guarded  in  its  terms  against  the 
anq^ance  of  promises  which  the  author  might  not  be  authorized 
•  Bake  or  able  to  fulfil,  contributed  nevertheless  to  strengthen 
hs  dependency  of  the  people  of  Lombardy  upon  the  support  of 
hmce;  and  coinciding  with  their  consciousness  of  having  incurred 
keresentment  of  their  former  rulers,  promoted  the  public  anxiety 
Ivihe  establishment  of  an  avowed  and  definitive  independence oif 
iMria. 

The  punishing  the  revolt  of  Casal  Maggior,  where  the  populace, 
m  satisfied  with  overpowering  the  slender  French  garrison,  had 
■ordered  several  soldiers  and  pilUged  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
was  a  graver  uid  more  necessary  operalkin.  Uavingissuedtpro- 
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clamationy  requiriag  of  the  municipality  the  tmn  of  al 
concerned  in  these  outrages,  and  imposing  on  the  towa  a 
million  of  francs,  Bonaparte  ordered  general  Morat  to  cake 
mand  of  a  light  column,  and  enforce  the  eiecatioii  of 
measures.    His  order  prescribing  the  moremem  of  Moralv  •^ 
ters  into  details  which  afford  another  proof  of  his  i 
quaintance  with  the  constitution  of  his  army,  and  his 
attention  to  its  minutest  operations.    The  order  is 
Berthier. 

**  You  will  instruct  the  general  of  brigade  Morat  to  depift 
for  Gasal  Maggior,  and  take  command  of  the  moreaUe  eohai 
destined  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  requisition,  relatire  to  ihtf 
town. 

**  You  will  appoint  a  military  commission  to  aooooipaBy  Vm, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  to  trial  the  assassins  of  the  VnaA 
soldiers,  and  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  revolt.  A  eo» 
missary  of  the  army,  and  a  military  agent  will  attend  hfan,  far  ihl 
purpose  of  collecting  the  contribution  of  a  mUlion.  He  is  to 
an  entire  disarming  of  the  citizens,  and  he  will  take  care  to 
the  different  articles  of  the  proclamation  to  be  executed  ii'lhi 
space  of  three  or  four  days.  Hiscolumn  will  be  compami  of  w 
hundred  men  of  the  2ist  chasseurs,  two  pieces  of  ligki  arHlkif 
and  the  bist  regiment."  j 

In  the  towns  and  states  south  of  the  Po,  the  evidences  of  popriv 
feeling  were  not  less  favourable  to  the  French  army,  Unath^ 
were  at  Milan.  At  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Hodena  and  Baggio  V * 
deep  regret  was  expressed  for  their  reverses,  the  tide  of  pibfc 
sentiment  rose  to  enthusiasm  at  the  news  of  their  victories*  As 
government  to  which  these  two  last  towns  were  subjeCMii  9ir  \ 
hibited  sentiments  of  the  opposite  character,  joy  for  their  dkatm  \ 
and  chagrin  at  their  successes.  For  while  the  duke  of  F^W^  i 
guided  doubtless  by  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  court, 
faithfully  the  neutral  position  he  had  lately  taken  (6) ;  the 
of  Modena,  the  members  of  which  had  been  recently  protcde^kf 
Bonaparte's  countenance,  manifested  openly  their  hostile  iMi** 
tions.  The  Jesuits  of  Bologna  were  equally  infatuated  and  eqaipf 
ungrateful.  Forgetting  that,  on  his  first  entrance  into  Bologaa,  ki 
had  screened  them  from  the  effSects  of  popular  odium,  they  Marf 
the  occasion  of  his  retreat,  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  V 
stir  up  their  flocks  to  insurrection.  The  good  fi        sdaathori^lf 
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lie  senate,  obviated  iheir  atlempls ;  and  ihe  triumph  of  the  French 
irms  deprived  them  speedily  of  all  popular  influence.  So  thai  Bo- 
Uparto  with  his  accustomed  moderation,  chastised  them  only  by 
I  !eu*r  reminding  them  of  their  duty,  and  threatening  punishment 
ktr  the  next  oBence  (7). 

Upon  thencwsofWurmser'ssuccessful  irruption  reaching  Rome,  ' 
.he  Holy  See  licensed  afresh  the  insults  of  the  rabble  to  French  ci- 
jsens,  and  suspended  instantly  the  execution  of  the  armistice  of 
Bolo[;na.  Cardinal  Mattel,  the  archbishop  of  Ferrara,  was  so  re- 
joiced at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  so  confident  of 
Ae  aunediate  expulsion  of  the  French  ft'om  Italy,  that  he  poblkdf 
iniled  the  people  to  revolt  from  the  actual  govermsent,  took  pos- 
w ion  of  the  citadel,  and  vith  a  few  adherents  raised  the  Bag  Of 
the  dmrcb.  The  pope  himself  acting  as  if  the  French  mre  dready 
tafoad  the  Alps,  despatched  a  new  legate  to  Ferrara  with  aathority 
■Heo^sanize  the  papal  adrnmistraticm.  The  victoriea  of  Looalo 
Ifli  Castiglione,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Wumueti  w}iile. 
tef  renewed  the  operation  of  the  annistiee,  expoied.die  pope  tl^jh 
■com,  and  the  cardinal  to  punishment.  The  scorn  fell  upon  the 
pwsOD  of  the  legate  Delia  Grecca,  whom  the  people  of  Ferrara 
would  not  permit  to  enter  the  town  he  was  commissioned  to  go- 
nm ;  but  the  cardinal  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  punishment  ' 
which  his  imprudence  provoked,  by  an  humble  exclamation  of 
latbolic  repentance.  When  conducted  by  an  order  from  bead- 
qoarters  into  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
inttfication  of  his  conduct  at  Ferrara  to  offer,  his  only  reply  was 
ftecavi,  peccavi;  a  confession  which  disarmed  the  general's  in- 
dipiation,  and  reduced  the  cardinal's  penalty  to  a  short  residence 
ii  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Brescia.  The  explanation,  given  by 
Ike  papal  governmenl  on  the  subject  of  the  legate's  mission,  was  less 
JMonic  and  much  less  sincere.  The  Spanish  ambassador  Azara 
was  authorized  to  inform  Bonaparte  that  it  was  simply  a  measure 
of  precaution  against  the  Austrian  government,  which  had,  of  old, 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  legation,  and  whose  design  it 
was,  taking  advanta^je  of  the  derelict  state  in  which  it  would  be 
Wt  by  the  retreat  of  the  Frcncli  army  and  the  absence  of  the  pope'a 
representative,  to  occupy  and  hold  it  as  a  province  subject  to  the 
Enperor.  This  excuse,  which  appears  to  have  obtained  credit 
viUi  Azara,  before  it  reached  Bonaparte,  had  beea  deprived  <^ 
lltiuibility  by  the  confession  of  cardinal  Hattei  (8). 


Ifxtt  Vj  pr<x/Ki  tui  (An  frcMi  as 

kaadr^d  loeik,  fovr  kfO^  br^M  piec».  aad  a 

loLi.  A  ft\.?jfkU:  aikd  1  brig,  vhicb  siood 
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Uie  harbour  Um  the  Minadroo.  «ere 

b;  the  re^l  Lot  §h<it  ^A  the  logger.    The  gnat !( 

the  rank  of  connxKjdare  commanded  the  tqaadrott. 

fir:iilty  of  forcing  an  eotrance  greater  thaa  asr  ofaicct  Iftclrlihi 

gained  by  it,  did  not  renem  the  attempt,  bat 

tions  Ui  a  simple  blockade  9  . 
The  crinduct  of  Vaubois,  vho  had  thvs  coBuptagd  tht 

fMilMoa  rif  the  English  cruisers  from  the  great  seaport  of  Ti 

was,  throoghoot   his  command  at  Leghorn,  diiiifiiiligd  If 

prudence  and  vi'^oor ;  and  although  his  mistaken 

the  requisition  of  Garrau  had  excited  momentanr 

be  acr|nired  in  an  eminent  degree,  Bonaparte's 

esteem. 

The  good  disposition  of  the  small  repoblic 
French,  was  shown  in  a  Tery  touching  manner,  ^hen 
comficlled  to  leave  her  husband's  headquarters  and 
the  guns  of  3Iantua  across  the  Po,  sooght  shelter  al 
mitwith.standinf;  the  adverse  reporu  which  prerailed, 
received  by  the   senate   with  all  the  testimonies  of 
which  they  could  have  offered  to  the  consort  of  a 
prince  (lOJ. 

On  the  maritime  Alps,  where  theboimdariesof  Franoe,! 
and  Genoa,  were  intermingled,  the  same  cause  which  bad 
the  faith  and  affected  the  policy  of  cabinets  and  cardinals^ 
into  predatory  pride  and  violence  the  brigands  cdled  barbM»  ^f^ 
night  ihcy  plundered  villages  in  the  plains^  and  by  day 
travellers  in  the  mountains.    On  the  20th  of  Angosty  a  badjf  < 
two  hundred  of  them,  fell  upon  general  Dujard,  the 
in  chief  of  Bonaparte's  artillery,  who  was  on  hit  way 
the  arsenal  of  Antibes  and  to  arm  the  coast  of 
which  had  been  lately  insulted.    At  the  first  fire  of  the 
this  general,  a  colonel,  and  ti  ^    w  J  aid  Ibvi 
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lendaats  wounded.  His  escort  was  dispersed,  and  his  baggage, 
which  was  considerable,  includiog  a  quantity  of  public  money  in 
his  charge,  was  pillaged. 

Ujwn  receiving  inlelligence  of  this  atrocity,  Bonaparte  orga- 
nised a  column  of  four  thousand  men,  composed  of  regular  troops 
from  die  adjacent  garrisons  and  depots,  and  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  general  Casablanca.  This  officer,  who  being  sent  on 
duty  toCorsica  was  soon  succeeded  by  general  Gamier,  had  orders 
to  concert  his  operations  with  jjeneral  Macquart,  the  commander 
»l  Coni,  and  to  pursue  the  moat  effectual  measures  for  arresting 
the  cliicfs  of  the  barbels,  and  dispersing  their  followers.  The 
orders  being  promptly  executed,  suppressed  the  outrages  against 
vhicfa  they  were  directed  [llj. 

Another  circumstance  which  affected  the  condition  of  the  army 
lod  grew  out  of  its  temporary  retreat,  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  The  paymasters  and  commissaries,  at 
tbii  period,  were  civil  agents,  who,  however  expert  at  accompls^ 
wd  in  receiving  and  distributing  money,  were  not  qualified  to  faci 
Ibe  dangers  to  which  the  army  of  Italy  was  frequently  exposed. 
Upon  Bonaparte's  raising  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  marching  with 
ill  baste  10  Brescia,  these  agents  were  seized  with  such  alarm  for 
Ibeir  personal  safely  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  treasure,  thai  they 
deterted  the  service  and  Qed  towards  Genoa  ;  not  a  few  of  ihcm 
prosecuting  their  Highi  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  The  retreat 
of  ooe  of  these  fugitive  functionaries  is  thus  described  by  Bona- 
pule  in  a  despatch  to  the  directory,  of  the  i25lh  of  August. 

The  commissary  Salva  has  abandoned  the  army.  In  a  pa- 
roxysm of  fear,  he  saw  the  enemy  every  where.  He  passed  the 
Pe  in  his  fright,  and  communicated  lo  every  one  he  met  the  terror 
by  which  he  was  distracted.  In  vain  he  posted  for  two  days  and 
■igbu,  nothing  could  reassure  him.  Writing  in  all  directions  '  Let 
every  one  save  himself  who  can,"  he  got  within  two  leagues  of 
fieaoa,  when  he  died  after  twenty-four  hours  of  a  brain  fever,  in 
Ihe  transports  of  which  he  believed  himself  surrounded  by  the  ler- 
riUe  Hoians,  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  their  swords.  Nothing  can 
ffoidsuch  cowardice  but  the  intrepidity  of  the  soldiers," 

After  this  introduction,  he  recommends  the  emploj-ment  of  mili- 
liry  officers  for  the  adminisiraiion  of  ihe  pay  and  supplies  of  the 
nmy.  ■*  Such  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  law  which  requires  that 
4e  paymaMers  and  comatissaries  should  be  civil  agents,  wttile  this 
# 
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service  really  requires  more  courage  and  military  coofidenoe  tkai 
that  of  officers  themselves.  The  courage  necessary  for  the  foi'ma 
is  altogether  moral,  and  cannot  be  produced  but  by  fiimQiarity  irU 
danger.  I  have  felt  on  this  occasion,  how  important  it  is  that  Boae 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  these  functions,  but  such  men  u 
have  served  several  campaigns  in  the  line,  and  given  prooh  of  ocn- 
rage.  No  man  who  values  his  life  more  than  the  glory  of  his 
country,  or  the  esteem  of  his  comrades,  should  be  employed  in  the 
French  army.  Yet  one  is  shocked  every  day,  by  hearing 
in  these  departments  of  the  service,  confess  and  almost 
of  fear." 

This  defection  of  the  agents  intrusted  with  a  branch  of  the 
vice  on  which  the  health  and  strength  of  the  army  materiaUy  ds- 
pended,  together  with  the  absence  of  several  military  officers  fim 
their  corps  on  the  plea  of  duty,  sickness,  or  wounds,  produced  ■ 
order  of  the  18th  of  August,  recalling  all  absentees  within  a  nry 
short  period  under  pain  of  arrest  and  dismission,  and  prescrifani| 
severe  regulations  to  prevent  its  evasion  (12). 

Among  the  many  subjects  upon  which,  while  the  troops 
allowed  a  little  repose,  his  mind  was  employed,  not  the  least  h 
resting  was  the  expedition  he  had  projected  for  the  rescue  of  Ui 
native  island  from  subjection  to  England.  The  command  of  ihi 
party  destined  for  this  service  was  conferred  on  general  Gentfl^a 
native  of  Corsica;  and  in  the  organisation  of  his  corps  of  rcfugesSi 
colonels  and  majors  were  to  take  command  of  companies,  wUeh, 
it  was  hoped  they  would  be  able  upon  landing  in  the  island,  to 
up  by  volunteers,  to  battalions  and  regiments.  The  expeditioa 
to  assemble  at  Leghorn,  and  previous  to  its  embarkation  wM  to  be 
subject,  as  an  auxiliary  force,  to  the  orders  of  the  general  in  com* 
mand  at  that  place  (13). 

From  Bonaparte's  official  despatches  it  appears  that,  alter  en- 
tering Verona  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August,  he  remaiaed  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town,  superintending  the  movements  and  di^ 
tribution  of  Massena's  and  Augereau*s  divisions,  until  the  Mi;  thai 
then  after  passing  by  Marmirolo,  reconnoitring  Mantua,  and  gini| 
instructions  for  the  renewal  of  the  investment,  he  estabKshed  Irii 
headquarters  at  Brescia  on  the  11th,  and  continued  there  imtO  ths 
19th,  engrossed  by  multifarious  and  urgent  duties;  correspomliif 
with  the  directory,  recomposing  the  strength  of  his  army,  nialJM 
regulations  for  the  restoration  of  its  health,  and  redressiBg  tht  iiF 
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juries  which  his  authority  in  Italy  had  sustained,  by  the  shock  of 
WuriDser's  invasion;  as  a  prudent  mariuer  hastens  to  repair, 
when  the  storm  has  subsided,  the  rents  in  his  canvass  and  the 
strains  of  his  spars. 

One  of  his  tellers  to  ihe  directory  written  at  this  period  front 
Brescia,  is  so  replete  with  mihiary  portraiture,  that  it  deserves  a 
page  in  his  history. 

"I  think  ii  may  be  of  use  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  generals 
employed  in  this  army.  You  will  see  that  but  few  of  them  can  be 
serviceable  to  me : — 

"Bertkier;  has  talents,  activity,  courage,  character ;  every  thing 
in  his  favour. 

"Augereau;  a  great  deal  of  character,  courage,  firmness,  and 
activity;  is  accustomed  to  war,  is  loved  by  the  soldiers,  and  for- 
tunate in  his  operations. 

"Massena;  active,  indefatigable,  daring;  possesses  coup  d'ceii 
ind  decision. 
'        "^errurier;  fights  like  a  soldier,  assumes  no  responsibility ;  firm^ 
in  his  character,  has  loo  little  esteem  for  the  soldiers ;  is  sick. 

"Despinois ;  feeble,  inactive,  not  bold  nor  warlike,  not  loved  by 
the  troops,  and  does  not  fight  at  their  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
has  pride  of  character,  political  intelligence,  and  sound  opinions; 
good  to  command  in  the  interior. 

"Sauret ;  a  good,  an  eicellent  soldier ;  not  sufficiently  intelli- 
pait  for  a  general,  and  not  fortunate. 

"Abattucci;  not  fit  to  command  fifty  men. 

"Garnier,  Meunier,  Ca»aJnaru;a;  incapable,  notfittoctmmand 
a  battalion  in  a  war  as  active  and  serious  as  this. 

"Macquart;  a  brave  man  without  talents,  quick  tempered. 

"Gauthier;  good  for  a  bureau,  has  never  made  war. 

"  Vaubois  and  Sahuguet  have  been  employed  in  the  command  of 
(onresses.  I  have  just  caused  them  to  join  the  army,  and  shall 
learn  how  to  estimate  them.  Hitherto  they  have  acquitted  them- 
■dves  extremely  well  in  the  posts  assigned  to  them ;  but  the 
example  of  general  Despinois,  who  did  very  well  at  Milan  and 
Tery  Ul  at  the  head  of  his  division,  forbids  my  judging  of  men 
but  by  their  actions." 

General  Sahuguet,  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  succeeded  Fio- 
Rfia  in  the  command  of  Serrurier's  division,  and  in  the  direction, 
•f  the  blockade  of  Mantua ;  and  general  Vaubois  was  rei»lle(f 
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from  Leghorn  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dtnsion  oF  Suiniv 
who  was  stationed  at  Brescia,  in  command  of  the  resenre.  Thii 
brave  officer  whose  activity  in  the  late  operations  was  lenmd 
by  a  painful  contusion  on  the  leg  received  in  a  charge  of  cavilry, 
fiilt,  it  appears,  some  repugnance  at  resigning  a  light  diviakNi  to 
take  command  of  the  reserve ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  allaj  Una  a^ 
tural  sensibility  that  Bonaparte  addressed  to  him  the  folkmiii 
letter. 

^*  Considerations  connected  with  your  health  alone,  induced  as 
to  give  you  command  of  the  reserve,  and  to  place  another  ofltar 
at  the  head  of  the  division  under  your  orders.  This  diruioa  ii 
again  destined  for  service  too  active  to  be  compatible  with  Ihi  1 
infirm  state  of  your  health.  But  you  will  neverthelen  reidff 
yourself  useful  in  the  post  I  assign  you,  which  is  not  less  importnt 
than  the  one  you  leave ;  although  the  service  which  it  willreq|rin 
is  less  severe,  and  better  adapted  to  your  situation.  The  HisrfS 
will  see  the  enemy,  but  is  intended  to  reach  him  by  less  diSoil 
routes.  The  services  which  you  have  already  rendered  ought  to 
convince  you  that  this  change  of  position  is  not  designed  loalMt 
your  reputation.  Were  it  to  indicate  the  slightest  diminntioeof 
my  confidence  in  your  courage  and  patriotism,  it  would  ooilV 
a  meaning  altogether  foreign  to  my  real  sentiments." 

Sauret's  surprise  and  indecision  at  Salo  no  doubt  ooDfiMl^ 
Bonaparte  that,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  and  intrepidity,  hew^ 
incapable  of  conducting  a  light  division  with  sufficient  vigoiir 
activity.  The  cautious  inference  which  he  drew  from  the 
of  Despinois  to  the  capacity  of  Vaubois  and  Sahuguet,  mrasd  oil 
to  be  but  too  well  founded. 

The  colours,  nine  in  number,  which  were  taken  in  the  adiM 
with  Wurmser*s  columns,  Bonaparte  sent  to  Paris  in  char|Btf 
Berthier's  aide  de  camp,  Dutaillis ;  by  whom  they  were  p^ 
sented  to  the  directory,  with  the.  usual  ceremonies,  on  theS7Arf 
August.    In  his  address  on  the  occasion,  Dutaillis  thus  spohlrf 
the  commander  in  chief.  ^'  These  successes  which  will  be  for  ilV 
glorious,  are  due  to  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  as  wdl  as  to  At 
skilful  dispositions  and  indefatigable  activity  of  their  yooagfH 
neral.    Night  and  day  at  their  head,  sharing  their  dangws,  llHlr 
fatigues,  and  their  privations,  he  conducts  their  attacks,  dicadi 
their  courage,  and  opens  to  them  the  road  to  vidorj.*'   The  rsfi^ 
of  the  directors,  though  full  of  general  ^ipl«Me  for  iIm  uaf  ^ 
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emarkable  for  containing  not  a  single  allusion  to  Bonaparte; 
Ilhough  in  their  despatch  twelve  days  earlier,  tliey  had  loaded 
am  with  praise. 

The  armies  of  Jourdan  and  Aforeau  had  been  more  successful 
B  their  second  invasion  of  Germany  than  in  their  first;  and  with 
1  decided  superiority  of  force,  in  eonsetjuence  6f  the  victories  of 
traaparie  in  Italy,  had  advanced  rapidly  towards  Vienna;  the 
brmer  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Rednitz,  the  latter  lo  the  banks  of 
he  Lech:  tributaries,  the  first  of  the  Neckcr  and  ihe  second  of  the 
kinube.  Notwithstanding  this  pressure  near  the  heart  of  the 
■Ipire,  the  Austrian  cabinet,  slow  but  persevering  in  their  coua- 
9s,  and  not  unobservant  of  the  negligence  of  the  French  govern- 
nent  towards  Italy,  determined  lo  persist  in  their  efforts  for  the 
fecovery  of  Lombardy,  and  to  give  Wurmser  an  opportunity 
■BTindicate  his  fame.  With  the  reserve  which  had  been  left  ia 
9te  Tyrol,  detachments  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  lower 
Dtnabe,  draughts  from  various  garrisons,  and  recrniis  from  the 
b>rdy  population  of  the  Alps,  who,  inured  lo  toil  and  inclined  to 
war,  were  readily  incorporated  with  the  veterans  of  his  army, 
Wurmser  found  little  difficulty  in  repairing  in  a  great  measure 
bb losses  at  Lonaio  and  Castiglione,  and  raising  his  active  force, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  to  fifty  five  thousand  men. 
So  thai  by  the  last  of  Aujjust,  he  was  prepared  to  venture  a  second 
descent  into  ihe  valley  of  the  Po. 

As  Bonaparte  had  also  received  reenforcements  sufficient  to 
compensate  his  losses  in  action,  the  two  generals  were  to  begin  a 
tecond  contest,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  on  terms  less 
onhvorable  lo  the  French  than  the  first.  Apprized  of  Wurmser's 
Arength  and  intentions,  Bonaparte  resolved,  by  assuming  the 
offensive,  lo  counteract  them,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  prevent 
lu9  sending  assistance  to  the  army  opposed  lo  Moreau. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Milan  he  returned  to  Brescia  on  the  30th 
ofAugust,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Josephine,  whom  he  had  just 
parted  with;  "My  first  thought  on  arriving  here,  my  dear  Jo- 
•ephine,  is  lo  write  lo  you.  Your  health  and  your  image  were  not 
absent  from  my  mind  an  instant  during  the  whole  journey;  nor 
tball  I  be  tranquil  until  I  receive  letters  from  you.  You  cannot 
conceive  my  anxiety ;  for  I  left  you  sad,  dislressed,  and  half  sick, 
If  ihe  most  devoted  and  the  tcnderest  love  can  console  you,  you 
ought  to  be  happy.    I  am  overwhelmed  with  atfaira.    Adieu  m^ 
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dear  Josephine,  preserve  your  health ,  love  me,  and  think  of  at 
often,  often.*' 

Determined,  as  he  had  written  to  Salicetti,  no  longer  "to 
halt  in  the  marshes  around  Mantna,'*  and  in  confident  pre- 
paration for  the  offensive  operations  which  he  meditated,  he 
dictated  on  the  same  day  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  Tyro- 
lians,  and  destined  for  distribution  at  a  suitable  moment.  The 
next  day,  having  communicated  in  a  despatch  to  Horeau  his  in- 
tention of  penetrating  to  Trent,  and  effecting  the  conquest  of  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  and  invited  hun  to  come  into  combination  with  thii 
movement  by  advancing  from  Bavaria  upon  Inspruck,  he  pnn 
ceeded  to  Verona ;  where  his  arrival  in  the  midst  of  Angerera's 
division,  was  the  signal  for  the  army  to  advance. 
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ir  rewlTM  cm  ■  lecond  invaiion— His  plan  of  operailom — Thnl  oT 
'ta  agafoft  Davidoirich — Hii  precaii  I  ions— Combat  ol 
Iha  flarca,  of  SenaTllle,  of  Uori  and  Marco — DMih  of  general  niibfli« — 
Battle  of  R(i*eredo— Defeat  and  lose  of  the  AustTiant— Tbe  French  enter 
Trent — Bonaparte  adiaocea  to  IheLavii — Forres  the  paisagcof  tbfttiirer, 
ud  defeats  Davidowich — Consternation  of  the  Aoslriani — Bonaparte  re- 
InnisloTrenI— His  proclamation  to  the  Tjroliant — Ilselfect — Hispropbetio 
Mter  to  Josepbioe — Movement  aod  views  of  Wnrmser — Bonaparte  leaves 
Trent,  and  parsoes  bim  down  the  Breota— Combat  of  Primolano,  of 
CoTolo,  of  SolagDO — Battle  of  BasMOO — Defeat  and  flight  of  Wnnnser— 
|k  Ukctiag  night  scene  —  Mezaros  attacks  Tcrona — Repalaed  —  Critical 
ftnation  of  Wnnnser— Re  reaches  Ibe  Adige — Gets  potsesilon  of  (he 
Mdge  of  Porto  Lcgnano— Bonaparte  endearoars  to  intercept  bim-^ComlMrt 
«(  Cerea — Narrow  escape  of  Bonaparte — Wnnnser  patses  tbe  Holinella — 
ErTecIs  his  retreat  to  Hantua — Aagereau  retakes  Porto  Legnano — Combat 
otDne  Castelli— Battle  of  Saint  George— Wnnnser  defeated  and  driven 
iato  Hantua — Ibe  blockade  reestablished — Bonaparte  goca  to  Milan- 
Comparative  loss  of  tbe  contending  armies— The  trophies  of  the  campaign 
presented  to  tbe  director;— Letter  of  Camot  to  Bonaparte. 


Uarshal  Wurmser,  unaccustomed  to  defeat  and  burning  vith 
ihame  at  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  attempt  to  retrieve  the  repro- 
bated misfortunes  of  his  predecessor,  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring 
'ojiistify  the  origmal  preference  and  continued  confidence  of  his 
Eorernment,  by  making  a  second  effort  for  the  relief  of  Hantua. 

His  plan  on  this  occasion,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
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prescribed  by  the  cabinet  of  Y iennt,  difiered  from  the  former 
one,  both  in  the  distribution  of  his  force  and  the  direction  of  hii 
march.  Instead  of  dividing  his  army  into  three  colomnsy  and 
invading  Lombardy  by  as  many  routes,  he  was  to  separate  his 
force  into  two  divisions,  and  to  act  offensively  with  one  only; 
which  instead  of  operating  on  either  side  of  the  lake  of  Goarda 
was  to  direct  its  course  down  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  and  across 
the  plains  of  the  lower  Adigc  (1). 

While  the  marshal,  taking  this  route  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoi- 
sand  men,  was  to  pass  the  Adige  at  Verona,  and  push  forward  to 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  general  Davidowich  with  a  corps,  consiiliog 
of  twenty  five  thousand,  was  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  TyroL 
Should  the  French  attempt  to  penetrate  these  defiles,  either  tor 
the  purpose  of  recalling  Wurmser  from  his  march  down  the 
Brenta,  or  of  forming  a  connection  with  the  right  wing  of  Moren 
in  Bavaria,  Davidowich  was  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Bil 
should  Bonaparte  attempt  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  npper 
Adige  in  order  to  oppose  Wurmser  on  the  Brenta,  Davidowick 
was  to  assume  the  oflF^nsive,  and  prevent  the  project  by  attacking 
Hassena,  or  take  advantage  of  it,  by  moving  on  directly  to  Blanlna. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte  discovered  the  nature  of  his  advereary'e 
plan,  he  formed  his  own,  and  determined  to  throw  himself  fint 
on  one  division  of  the  Austrians,  and  then  on  the  other,  tneling 
by  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  movements,  to  disable  bdhbeim^ 
either  could  gain  a  decisive  advantage.  Having  first 
Davidowich,  he  was  to  fall  swiftly  on  Wurmser ;  the 
of  whose  army  he  hoped  in  this  manner  to  accompliahp  and  after 
effecting  his  proposed  combination  with  Morean,  to  compleiewhat 
he  had  left  unfinished  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione.  Leariig  at 
Verona  general  Kilmaine,  who  had  recovered  strength  mfBdciil 
to  return  to  duty,  with  three  thousand  men,  composed  of  cavalryy 
artillery  and  infantry,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  lower  Adi|Bb 
and  by  doing  so  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  he  censed 
the  fortifications  of  Verona  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  he 
strengthened,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  sadden  sa 
sault.  The  duty  thus  confided  to  Kilmaine,  who  statioaed 
advanced  parties  in  the  plain  of  Verona,  and  had  a  garrison  el 
Porto  Lognano,  was  thought  to  be  of  such  great  importaMOf  ii 
comparison  with  the  small  force  placed  at  his  dbposal,  that  Bo- 
naparte gave  him  minute  written  instmctions,  pointing  out  the 
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proper  mode  oFdefendinf;  his  line  and  frustrating  the  allempts  of 
tlie  enemy,  in  whatever  direction  or  numbers  liiey  might  ap- 
proach (2). 

Having  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  Wurmser's  immediate  success 
ia  this  quarter,  an  obstruction  of  no  little  dif^^lty,  Bonaparte 
prepared  to  move  against  Davidowich,  whose  hcadquarlers  were 
at  Roveredo.  On  the  Isl  of  September,  the  divisions  of  Vanbois 
and  Uassena  constituting  the  left  and  centre  of  the  French  army, 
were  put  in  motion.  The  former  broke  up  from  Sloro  and  Salo ; 
Taobois  marching  from  Storo,  around  the  head  of  the  lake  to 
Eiva,  and  (iuyeux  (embarking  in  (he  flotilla  at  Salo,  and  steering 
his  course  also  for  Riva,  where  after  passing  the  Sarca,  the 
■nitcd  division  was  to  direct  iu  march  lo  the  Adige,  and  form 
a  jonciion  with  the  centre.  The  division  of  Massena  supported 
by  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  and  superintended  by  Bonaparte  in 
person,  crossed  the  Adige  at  the  bridge  of  Polo,  and  moved  up 
the  high  road  leading  from  Verona  to  Trent.  The  next  day  Auge- 
ican,  whose  division  was  yet  sore  from  its  toils  and  wounds  at  Cas- 
liglioRe,  followed  from  Verona,  as  the  right  wing  and  second  lino 
ofthearmy ;  having  its  light  brigade  thrown  out  upon  the  ridge  of 
moaniains,  which  command  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  run  pa- 
rallel 10  its  course. 

In  this  disposition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  left  column  of  Bona- 
,  ftrte  under  general  Vaubois,  was  on  the  1st  of  September,  sepa- 
rated from  his  centre,  by  as  great  an  extent  of  space  and  obstruc- 
lim  as  had,  just  a  month  before,  divided  the  right  wing  of  Wurm- 
ser  from  his  centre. 

It  might  seem  to  follow,  that  the  same  strictures  which  arc  di- 
rected by  Bonaparte  himself,  as  well  as  by  less  liberal  and  less 
competent  critics,  against  the  plan  of  Wurmser's  first  invasion, 
would  be  applicable  to  this  march  into  the  Tyrol.  A  little  reflec- 
tion however  will  bring  to  view  important  distinctions  between 
the  two  operations.  When  Wurmser  and  Quasdonowich  com- 
BKDced  their  movements  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain,  ihey 
»ere  united.  When  Massena  and  Vaubois  began  their  advance 
from  the  plain  to  the  mountains,  they  were  divided.  Each  march 
separated  the  Austrian  general  further  and  further,  until  on  the 
third  day,  one  was  at  Bivoli,  and  the  other  at  Brescia,  thirty  miles 
apart.  Each  march  brought  the  French  generals  nearer  and 
nearer  to  one  another,  until,  on  the  third  day,  they  were  fighting 
VOL.  I.  20 
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in  oonnection  at  Serravalle  and  Mori^  and  aeparatad  only  by  Iha 
Adige,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge.  As  the  Austrian  eohoHs 
proceeded,  they  penetrated  into  open  plains,  where  the  dhel  of  a 
auperior  force  wonld  be  more  decisive  against  them.  As  the 
French  columns  advanced,  they  entered  into  steep  mountains  and 
narrow  passes,  where  superiority  of  nmnbers  woold  be  of  lass 
advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  this  substantial  diffsrence  between  the  twe 
operations,  and  in  favour  of  that  directed  by  Bonaparte,  he  didnal 
think  the  movement  of  Yaubots  unattended  with  danger.  He  thorn- 
fore  sent  special  instructions  to  this  general,  and  also  to  gensnl 
St.  Hilaire,  who  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  division  and  ia 
whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  urging  upon  them  the  neeessif 
of  keeping  light  parties  to  a  distance  in  their  front,  and  their  aiA* 
lery  and  baggage  far  in  the  rear,  so  that  if  approached  by  a  anpe- 
rior  force,  the  column  might  fall  back  a  day's  march,  withovl  in- 
convenience (3). 

In  addition  to  the  slightness  of  the  danger  to  which  Tanbaiir 
movement  was  exposed,  and  to  the  great  prudence  with 
that  danger  was  provided  against,  may  be  taken  intocoi 
the  incalculable  superiority  which  both  parties  felt  had 
hibited  in  the  late  contest  by  Bonaparte  and  his  troops.  Ai 
by  the  confidence  which  this  conviction  inspired,  the  French  co- 
lumns, winding  along  under  the  eye  of  their  great 
dived  into  the  gloomy  gorges  of  the  Alps  with  no  other 
than  a  fierce  impatience  to  meet  the  foe  who  was  to  diapme 
possession. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  3rd,  the  vanguard  of  Yauboii, 
ing  the  bridge  over  the  Sarca,  found  it  defended  by 
the  prince  de  Reuss,  who  with  the  rest  of  his  division 
in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Mori,  five  miles  nearer  to  the 
and  who  trusted  that  the  bridge  would  be  maintained  nnl3  ba 
could  bring  his  whole  force  to  its  defence.  But  St.  Hilaire  rdyim 
on  the  bayonet,  attacked  the  Austrian  brigade  with  n  diar|a  m 
furious,  that  it  was  dislodged  in  a  moment,  and  retreated 
pitately,  leaving  the  bridge  and  fifty  prisoners  in 
of  the  French.  Giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  rally,  St. 
pursued  close  on  their  heels,  and  forced  them  to  take  igiifa  k 
their  intrenchments  at  Mori. 

At  the  same  hour,  Massena*s  advance  attacked  the. 
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of  Wnkassowich  al  Alia,  sabred  a  Few  dragoons,  took  their  borsee 
■Ud  drove  their  comrades  up  the  Adic;c  lo  Serravalle.  Late  in 
■lie  afiernoon,  general  Pigeon,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  light  bri- 
gade, having  reported  to  Bonaparte  that  the  enemy  was  in  force 
U  Serravalle,  received  instantly  and  executed  without  delay  di- 
rections to  dislodge  them.  With  the  post,  ho  took  three  hundred 
prisoners,  llere  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  troops,  bivouacked;  Pigeon  pursuing  the  foe  he  had  beaten, 
as  far  as  Marco,  where  Wukassowich  with  his  whole  division  was 
iDirenched. 

At  day  break,  the  next  morning,  the  two  armies,  each  consist- 
ing of  two  divisions,  were  confronted  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige, 
ibe  Aostrians  occupying  the  fortified  camp  at  Mori,  and  inirench- 
ments  in  a  strong  and  narrow  defile  at  the  village  of  Marco.  On 
the  side  of  Massena,  the  attack  was  commenced  by  general  Pi- 
f^Mm,  who  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  light  infantry  scaled  the  heights 
(0  the  left  of  Marco.  With  another  party  thrown  into  loose  order, 
id|vtanl  general  Sornet  skirmished  with  the  Austrians  on  the 
right,  while  genrr.ll  Vicior  ai  the  head  of  ihc  18th  of  the  line,  in 
dote  column,  attacked  them  by  a  direct  charge  up  the  main  street 
of  ihfl  village.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  assault,  the 
Atttrians,  encouraged  by  the  gallantry  of  their  commander  and 
A»  strength  of  their  ground,  made  a  firm  resistance,  and  hcM 
Aeir  position  for  two  hours.  At  last,  under  the  repeated  and 
todlong  efforts  of  the  French,  they  betrayed  marks  of  unsteadi- 
neaa  in  the  centre.  Bonaparte  instantly  ordered  general  Dabois, 
an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  on  the  Rhine,  to 
charge  them  with  the  1st  hussars.  The  charge  was  bold,  bril- 
hnt  and  victorious;  but  Dubois,  after  seeing  his  aide  de  camp 
diot  al  his  side,  fell  mortally  wounded.  As  he  lay  extended  on 
the  field,  Bonaparte  approached  <o  speak  to  him,  when  collecting 
in  Inst  breath,  he  said:  "I  die  for  the  republic;  oh  I  let  me  live 
teg  enotigh  to  know  that  the  victory  is  complete"  (4). 

Wnkassowkh,  though  holly  pursued,  disputed  sternly  each 
tm  of  (he  road  and  point  of  the  mountain,  as  he  fell  back 
apoi  his  main  position  at  Roveredo.  Allowing  him  do  time 
to  rest  or  to  rally,  Bonaparte  ordered  general  Rampon  with  the 
34nd  to  get  upon  his  flank,  by  advancing  along  the  flat  between 
Ae  town  and  the  river;  and  general  Victor  with  the  18th  in  co- 
loma,  to  charge  him  a  second  time  in  front.  These  movemenis 
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combined  and  impetnoas,  were  crowned  with  micoeM;  Wokawh 
wich  was  defeated  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  with  considflnfab 
loss,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Galliano,  where  in  a  strong  and  nar- 
row defile,  Davidowich  had  collected  the  main  body  of  hb  corps; 
for  during  these  operations  Yaubois,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Adige,  had  forced  the  intrenched  camp  of  Mori,  and  compdkd 
the  prince  de  Reuss  to  retreat,  in  correspondence  with  Wnhasse 
wich  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  trophies  of  the  Freud,  be> 
aides  a  thousand  prisoners,  the  ground  they  had  gained,  and  the 
slaughter  they  had  inflicted,  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  artfllsry. 

It  was  now  half  past  one;  when  Bonaparte  directing 
lo  collect  his  separated  regiments  and  allow  them  a 
•repose  at  Rovercdo,  advanced  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  r»- 
connoitre  the  enemy.  He  soon  came  up  with  them,  about  ifs 
joiUes  beyond  Roveredoand  ten  this  side  of  Trent,  and  diacavend 
that  although  they  had  been  defeated  several  times  in  the  moA- 
ing,  they  were  now  in  a  position  which  seemed  impregnable.  Ths 
village  of  Galliano  eeated  in  a  gorge  of  a  pass  about  eighty  yaidi 
wide,  and  between  mountains  so  steep  and  lofty,  that  thek 
summits  appeared  almost  to  touch,  was  fortified  by  a  caaile  thai 
commanded  the  pass,  and  by  a  strong  wall  running  fnm  lis 
base  of  the  mountain  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
washed  by  its  rapid  stream  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
The  castle  was  garrisoned,  the  streets  and  houses 
embrasures,  cut  in  the  wall,  were  armed  with  cannon, 
vidowich  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  not  only  from 
fidence  in  the  strength  of  the  post,  but  from  the 
was  felt  of  giving  time  to  Wurmser,  who  was  still  al  Tirani;  te 
withdraw  his  headquarters  from  that  town,  and  join  his  anif  oa 
its  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Brenta. 

By  the  time  Massena  brought  up  the  troops,  Bonqmileb 
knew  that  the  success  of  his  whole  plan  depended  on 
dity  with  which  each  step  was  executed,  and  who  wan  of  a 
Tacter  to  hesitate  at  no  difficulty,  had  determined  on  a 
for  attack.    He  ordered  general  Pigeon  with  the  lifl^t  ■ 
to  scale  the  mountain  on  the  right,  and  after  clearing  away  lb 
Austrian  parties  which  held  its  accessible  points,  to  lire 
upon  the  troops  in  the  village. 

On  the  left,  he  pushed  forward  ajparty  of  sharpahooters 
the   bank  of  the  river ;  and  directed  General  DoMBartia  (• 
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bring  np  eight  fieldpieces,  and  uke  a  position  from  which  tic 
could  cannonade  the  vil)a{;e  and  reach  the  castlo  and  the  wall. 
The  well  directed  fire  of  Doramartin,  the  galling  musketry  of  Pi- 
geon from  the  heights,  and  the  close  and  fatal  shots  of  the  marks- 
men from  the  river  bank,  soon  began  to  disturb  Davidowich, 
strong  and  well  posted  has  he  was ;  when  Bonaparte  who  had  pre- 
pared a  heavy  column  of  nine  battalions,  seized  the  occasion,  and 
ordered  a  charge.  Rushing  forward  against  a  raiding  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms  from  the  wall,  the  castle,  the  houses,  and 
the  streets,  ihe  French  colunm  soon  reached,  and  as  soon  over- 
threw the  Austrians ;  and  slopping  at  no  obstacle,  recoiling  from 
n>  danger,  cleared  the  village  and  the  pass  with  greater  slaughter. 
The  retreat  of  Davidowich  once  begun,  soon  became  precipitate, 
lad  the  pursuit  of  Bonaparte  was  so  vigorous  that  his  aide  de 
eunp  Lemarrais,  with  fifty  hussars,  passed  entirely  through  the 
bod;  of  Rying  Austrians,  and  wheeling  round,  charged  them  in 
front,  with  intention  of  forcing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
But  stronger  from  fear  than  from  courage,  the  routed  Germans 
(truck  down  Lemarrais  with  many  blows,  and  rushing  over  his 
body  ID  their  flight,  nearly  crushed  him  to  death.  Bessi^res  was 
•qually  bold  and  more  fortunate;  for,  seeing  a  party  of  Austrians 
<■  the  point  of  escaping  with  two  field  pieces,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  followed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  guides,  forced  ihem  to 
abandon  their  guns  and  save  themselves  by  flight.  In  the  two 
Klioas  of  Rovercdo  and  Galliano,  which  were  called  the  battle  of 
Boreredo,  Davidowich,  besides  an  immense  loss  in  killed  and 
Tonnded,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  six  thousand  prisoners, 
twenty  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  seven  colours.  The  pursuit 
was  urged  inveterately  the  whole  night,  and  at  day  break  on  the 
5th,  the  division  of  Massena  which  had  been  joined  by  that  of 
Vaubois,  after  exchanging  a  few  cannon  shot  with  the  rear  guard 
of  Davidowich,  entered  the  ancient  cily  of  Trent,  twelve  hours  after 
Wurmser  had  quitted  it  on  his  march  lo  the  right  down  the  Brenta- 
It  was  now  necessary  to  give  rest  to  the  exhausted  troops,  but 
it  was  also  indispensable  to  drive  Davidowich  still  further  into  the 
Alps,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  proposed  connexion  with  Mo- 
reau;  and  with  a  view  that  the  possession  of  th*  capital  might  not  be 
dotibtful,  nor  the  movement  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  interrupted. 
Id  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  Bonaparte  having  ascertauied  that 
Davidowich  had  taken  post  about  seveo  miles  above  Trent,  de- 
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termined  to  atuck  bim  with  the  dWision  of  Vanbcti.  while  Met- 
seoa  halted  at  TreDt,  and  Aagereaa  shonhl  oome  up  to  that  towe. 
Patting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  and  directing  Vauboii 
to  follow  with  the  main  body  of  his  division,  he  found  Dando- 
wich  intrenched  in  the  village  of  Lavisio,  where  the  Lavia  Mb 
through  a  deep  and  rocky  channel  into  the  Adige. 

The  Austrians  were  formed  on  the  further  bank,  at  the  head  of  a 
bridge,  which  their  batteries  swept  and  commanded.  It  was  the 
fierce  temper  of  the  present  expedition  to  disregard  difBcahiei^ 
whatever  their  magnitude,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  divisioa 
reached  the  ground,  Bonaparte  ordered  an  attack ;  directing  Hunt 
with  the  J(Hb  light  dragoons,  each  trooper  having  a  foot  loldiflr 
behind  him,  to  ford  the  Lavis  above  the  bridge,  and  breakieg 
through  the  enemy's  left  to  sweep  round  upon  the  rear  of  his  centre^ 
while  General  Dallemagne  with  the  25th  of  the  line  in  dose  co- 
lumn, was  to  carry  the  bridge,  and  charge  the  Austrian  line  ia 
front.  With  some  difficulty,  Murat  forded  the  river,  and  his  hh- 
infantry  alighting  and  commencing  the  attack,  he  succeeded  ii 
passing  through  the  enemy's  left  and  coming  round  upon  ihsir 
rear.  Under  the  steady  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  the  IM 
attack  of  Dallemagne  failed.  But  Bonaparte  riding  to  the 
of  the  25th  and  telling  the  men  to  remember  Loiif  they 
the  attack,  carried  the  bridge,  and  entered  the  village.  lis 
Austrians,  forced  in  front  and  assailed  in  rear,  fell  into  disonhr» 
and  fled  in  the  greatest  panic.  In  the  pursuit,  adjutant-gensral 
Lederc,  and  Major  Dcsaix,  with  fifteen  grenadiers,  managed  le 
{;et  ahead  of  the  fugitives,  and  formed  an  ambush  in  a 
which  they  were  to  traverse  in  their  flight.  The  Anstrisn 
valry,  instead  of  protecting  the  rear,  led  the  retreat,  cmI  flrai 
found  themselves  arrested.  More  resolute  to  fly  thantoooft- 
quer,  they  charged  forward  and  gave  Leclerc  several  si||l 
wounds.  But  his  grenadiers  crossing  their  bayonets,  fmuMd  a 
barrier  which  the  despairing  Austrians  found  impassable.  Ite 
sun  was  below  the  horizon,  and  in  this  mountain  glen  it  wu 
already  night,  so  that  they  couki  not  see  and  could  as  Btfle 
hnagine  the  smallness  of  Leclerc's  party.  The  consequence  was 
that  a  hundred  hussar's  of  Wurmser's  own  regiment,  with  three 
hundred  infantry,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  to  seventeen 
Frenchmen,  giving  up,  with  their  arms,  one  standard. 

Davidowich  being  thus  repeatedly  beaten,  retired  ont  of  im- 
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mediale  reach  oF  his  conqueror  toward  tho  sources  of  the  Adige, 
and  established  hU  headquarters  at  Newmark,  haviitj;  lost,  in 
four  days  lighijng,  more  than  fifty  miles  of  an  Alpine  pass,  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  ten  thousand  men,  thirty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  nine  stands  of  colours  (5). 

Establishing;  Vaubois  in  the  position  from  which  lio  had  driven 
Davidowich,  Bonaparte  returned  immediately  to  Trent,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  caused  the  proclamation  which  he  had  die 
uted  at  Brescia,  to  be  published.     It  was  in  these  words : 

"TyroliansI  you  solicit  the  protection  of  the  French  army; 
you  must  show  that  you  deserve  it.  The  greater  number  of  you 
are  well  disposed  towards  us ;  you  must  compel  the  small  number 
of  obstinate  men  to  submit  to  tho  general  will.  Their  unreason- 
able conduct  draws  upon  their  country  the  calamities  of  war. 

"The  superiority  of  our  arms  is  now  established.  The  mi- 
nisters  of  the  Emperor,  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  England,  betray 
him.  The  unfortunate  monarch  takes  not  a  step  without  com- 
mittinga  fault.  Do  you  desire  peace?  The  French  are  lighting 
for  it  i  we  come  into  your  territory  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
obf^e  the  court  of  Vienna  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  desolated 
Europe,  and  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  their  own  people.  We  come 
not  here  with  projects  of  aggrandizement.  Nature  has  marked 
out  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  as  our  frontiers,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  made  the  Tyrol,  the  limit  of  the  bouse  of  Austria. 

"  Tyrolians !  whatever  may  have  been  your  conduct  hereto- 
fore, return  to  your  homes.  Abandon  colours  which  have  bees 
so  a&ea  dishonoured  by  defeat,  and  which  are  powerless  for  your 
protection.  It  is  not  a  few  enemies  more,  that  can  intimidate  the 
conquerors  of  the  Alps,  and  of  Italy ;  but  the  generosity  of  my 
country  commands  that  1  should  endeavour  to  make  the  victi^lp' 
of  this  war  less  numerous.  We  have  proved  ourselves  to  be' 
fwmidable  in  battle,  but  the  friends  of  tboffi  who  receive  us  with 
bospitality.  The  religion,  customs,  and  property,  of  such  districts 
u  submit  to  OS,  shall  be  respected." 

To  this  proclamation  was  annexed  the  following  ordinancfi : 

"The  communes  into  which  the  companies  of  Tyrolians  shall 
not  have  returned  on  our  arrival,  shall  be  laid  waste  with  fire, 
the  iohabitanis  seized  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  France.  When  a 
cramaime  shall  submit,  the  syndics  shall  be  bound  to  give  in,  within 
an  hour,  a  Uit  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  in  tba  pay  of.  the 
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Emperor ;  and  if  they  make  part  of  the  Tyrolian  compuiet,  thdr 
houses  shall  be  burnt  immediately,  and  their  relations,  to  the 
third  degree,  arrested  and  sent  oflFas  hostages.  Every  TyroKai 
belonging  to  the  free  companies,  who  may  be  taken  with  arms  ia 
his  hands,  shall  be  forthwith  shot.  The  generals  of  diYiaioii  are 
charged  with  the  strict  execution  of  this  ordinance.*' 

These  cogent  demonstrations  of  persuasion  and  menaoe,  had 
the  effect  which  was  desired.  The  inhabitants,  satisfied  that  w 
permanent  conquest  of  their  province  was  to  be  attempted,  aib- 
mitted,  at  first  in  quiet  constraint,  and  finally  with  good  wiD,  lo 
the  victorious  invaders  of  their  mountains  (6). 

When  the  difficulties  which  Bonaparte  overcame  in  this  i 
tion  into  the  Tyrol  are  considered,  the  confidence  of  socoeas 
which  he  undertook  it  will  appear  surprising.  Thiaprorlai 
tion  was  prepared,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  Brescia;  and  on  Iha 
drd  of  September,  upon  getting  to  Alia,  before  he  had  gaiaed  a 
single  action,  he  foretold  to  Josephine  the  very  day  on  which  hi 
would  enter  Trent.  "  We  are  in  full  campaign  my  adorahb 
friend ;  we  have  dislodged  the  enemy's  outposts,  taken  eight  er 
ten  horses  and  as  many  dragoons.  The  troops  are  very  gay  andh 
the  best  temper.  I  hope  we  shall  succeed,  and  enter  Treol  m 
the  5th"  (7). 

The  impetuous  advance  of  Bonaparte  into  the  Tyrol,  hii  cap* 
ture  of  Trent,  and  pursuit  of  Davidowich  even  beyond  the  IJtfH 
by  intercepting  the  Inspruck  line  of  communication  with  TioHBt 
created  a  necessity  for  Wurmser  to  disengage  himadf  qnicUy 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  adopt  for  his  line  of 
the  Styrian  route  between  Mantua  and  Vienna.    Fresh 
were  thus  supplied  for  his  movement  down  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta ;  and  additional  reasons  presented  themselves,  in  noam 
mendation  of  his  design  of  attempting  the  relief  of  Matthn,  in 
that  direction.    Moreau,  advancing  through  the  country  lyi|| 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  had  passed  sacoessiTelj  As 
Lech  and  the  Iser ;  and  with  the  light  troops  of  his  right 
had  entered  the  valley,  which  opens  up  from  the  plains  of 
varia  toward  Inspruck.    The  facility  which  this  state  of  thugi 
seemed  to  afford  for  a  junction  between  the  armies  of  BonipaM 
and  Moreau,  confirmed  Wurmser  in  the  inference,  that  the 
vehement  and  sanguinary  pursuit  of  Davidowich  deep  into  the  1^ 
rolian  mountains,  was  a  determined  slqi  in  the  march  of  his 
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versary,  from  the  waters  of  the  Adige  to  those  of  the  Danube. 
Under  this  impression,  he  commenced  his  movement  down  the 
valley  of  the  Brenia,  free  from  appreliension  of  annoyance  in 
bis  rear,  or  of  serious  resistance  in  his  front,  while  forcin;;  the 
passage  of  the  lower  Adijje,  liberating  the  {jarrison  of  Mantua, 
recovering;  possession  of  Lombardy,  and  reinstatin|;  among  the 
various  potentates  of  Italy,  the  former  relations  and  paramount 
infiuehce  of  the  Emperor.  Subjected  to  this  false  impression, 
and  iofiated  with  these  visionary  hopes,  the  fieldmarshal,  in- 
stead of  recalling  a  part  of  his  corps  to  Trent  in  order  to  sustain 
Davidowich,  decided  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  to  allow  Bona- 
parte, if  he  could,  to  force  his  way  into  Bavaria.  While  he  was 
yet  at  Trent,  therefore,  lie  scnl  orders  to  Mezaros,  who  had  the 
conduct  of  his  advanced  division,  not  lo  halt  at  Bassano,  but  to 
pass  the  Brenta  and  push  on  to  Verona,  cross  the  Adige  and  re- 
lieve Mantua.  He  himself,  with  the  columns  of  Sebollendorf  and 
Qnasdonowich,  and  a  strong  reserve  of  cavalry,  was  to  follow 
immediately  in  his  support.  But  Bonaparte  was  far  from  retain- 
iug,  in  the  cool  and  Icntjthcned  nights  of  SeptL'mber,  the  same 
project  for  operations  in  the  Alps,  which  he  had  proposed  in  the 
long  days  and  fervent  heal  of  the  summer  solstice. 

laadverlence  to  the  variation  in  the  state  of  the  mountain  passes, 
iboQt  to  be  produced  by  the  change  of  the  seasons,  which  would 
ippear  to  have  vitiated  the  reasoning  of  Wurmser,  was  percep- 
tiMe  in  the  instructions  of  the  directory,  to  which  Bonaparte 
replied  before  day  on  the  6th  of  September.  After  saying  that  he 
vgs  now  in  a  position  to  form  the  desired  connexion  with  Mo- 
reau,  should  this  general  advance  to  Inspruck,  he  observed; 
"The  plan  which  we  are  adopting" — "  which  was  a  good  one  la  m 
die  month  of  June,  is  of  no  value  in  the  end  of  September.  The  7 
mow  will  soon  reestablish  the  barriers  of  nature.  Already  the 
cold  begins  to  be  sharp.  The  enemy  who  has  felt  it,  has  throwa 
himself  on  the  Brenta  in  order  to  covlt  Trieste.  1  march  to  day 
iloag  that  river  to  attack  him  ai  Bassano,  or  to  cut  off  his  rear 
if  he  moves  upon  Verona"  |8). 

Just  after  this  letter  was  written,  intelligence  was  received  from 
genera)  Kilmaine,  that  Mezaros  was  on  his  march  from  Bassano, 
and  might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  front  of  Verona  on  the  7th. 
Upon  this  information,  Bonaparte  formed  the  instant  resolution, 
in  accordance  with  his  original  plan,  by  giving  the  ntmost  Mcpedi- 
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lion  lo  his  movementy  to  fall  upon  Wonnaer  while  separated  fmi 
Mezaros ;  lo  enclose  him  in  the  district  between  the  Brenia  aad  ths 
Adige,  should  ho  push  toward  Mantua;  or  should  he  retire 
the  Piave  at  his  approach,  to  envelop  and  destroy  liexaroa, 
then  return  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser  toward  Trieste, 
to  general  Vaubois  the  defence  and  the  government  of  the  Tjnl» 
and  authorising  him,  in  the  event  of  Moreau's  right 
vancing  to  Inspruck,  to  move  towards  him  as  far  as  the 
or  main  crest  of  the  Alps,  he  commenced,  at  day  break  on  the  fth, 
his  rapid  march  down  the  rocks  and  ravines  of  the  Brenta.  A^fH 
reau,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  late  furious  combats»  was 
now  thrown  in  advance ;  the  divisions,  wielded  by  the  dexlenm 
vigour  of  their  chief,  succeeding  each  other  on  the  dreadful  theaM 
of  war,  with  the  gaiety  and  precision  of  troops  of  dansers  sUMf 
in  the  ballet.  The  division  of  Massena  constituted  the  maio  bedft 
and  the  cavalry  followed  in  the  rear. 

It  was  Honaparte*s  calculation  that  as  Wurmser  had  qidMd 
Trent  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  oi^derls 
reach  him  before  he  could  overtake  or  recall  Mezaros,  to 
the  march  to  Bassano  in  two  days  at  most,  that  is  to  go 
much  ground  in  two  days,  as  the  Austrian  general  would  in 
and  a  half.  Tiie  distance  was  fifty-five  miles  and  the  roaie 
and  difficult.  But  a  few  words  of  exhortation  kindled  the 
of  the  troops  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  they  made 
tions  which  perfectly  answered  his  hopes.  After  waiting  to  finiriihii 
despatches  and  to  sec  the  last  man  out  of  Trent,  he  set  off  to 
take  the  advance ;  saw,  for  the  first  tune,  the  waters  of  tlia 
and  encamped  late  at  nij^ht  with  the  vanguard  of  Augswaa^  at 
Borgo  y  alzugagno  having  traversed  half  the  distance  aad  da 
roughest  part  of  the  route.  At  dawn,  on  the  7th,  the  swift 
was  resumed,  the  road  being  smoother  the  pace  was 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  van,  commanded  by  general  Laimaae, 
up  with  the  rearguard  of  Wurmser  in  the  village  of 
where  the  course  of  the  Brenta  approaching  the  face  of 
rock,  formed  a  pass  which  appeared  impervious.  The  A 
were  formed  in  two  lines,  their  right  resting  against  the  rock, 
left  touching  the  river.  Not  a  moment's  pause,  not  an  i 
hesitation,  was  allowed.  The  5th  light  infiintry  skirausked  ai 
sharpshooters,  while  the  4th  of  the  line,  conducted  by  LaHSS, 
was  formed  into  a  column  of  attack,  aad  rushing  headloag  inoths 
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jaws  of  the  pass,  bore  down  all  resistance,  forcinf;  the  Austrians 
to  retire  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  prisoners.  The  small  but 
strong  fort  of  Covolo,  cot  in  the  living  rock,  and  situated  lower 
down  the  pass,  served  as  a  rallying  point.  But  that  post  was 
turned  on  the  left  by  the  light  troops,  while  a  vigorous  assault  was 
made  in  front,  and  the  Ausirlans  were  again  dislodged.  The 
lOih  hussars  and  5th  liuht  dragoons,  commanded  by  colonel  Mil- 
hatid,  followed  in  a  charge,  and  gaining  the  front  of  the  retreating 
Austrians  compelled  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Fonr  thousand 
prisoners,  ten  cannon,  fifteen  ammunition  waggons,  and  eight  stands 
of  colours,  were  the  fruits  of  this  success.  The  army  proceeding 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  crossed  its  tribulary  the  Van- 
noi,  and  delayed  in  its  progress  by  the  two  combats,  bivouacked 
u  (he  village  of  Cismoni ;  were  Bonaparte,  who,  from  impatience 
to  bring  Wurmser  to  action,  had  kept  constantly  in  front,  esta- 
blisbed  his  quarters.  Separated  from  his  siatT  officers,  his  guides, 
attendants,  and  baggage,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
be  was  glad  (o  divide  with  a  soldier,  who  lived  to  remind  him  of 
it  years  afterwards,  a  ration  of  bread  (9j . 

Wurmser  who  bad  just  reached  Bassano,  about  twelve  miles  in 
tdrance,  heard  with  surprise  and  not  without  alarm,  that  his  ler- 
riUB  and  active  foe,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  distant 
difiles  of  the  Tyrol,  had  cleared  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta,  de- 
Kroyed  his  rearguard,  and  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  his 
cuq).  Not  wanting  in  resolution  he  faced  about  instantly,  de- 
bched  a  corps  of  five  thousand  men  up  the  Brenta  to  Solagno,  and 
rormed  his  line  of  battle  sixteen  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  a 
ipiendid  corps  of  four  thousand  horse,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
iboot  a  mile  in  front  of  Bassano,  where  the  valley  was  narrow 
ud  defensible.  His  ground  and  his  numbers  induced  him  to 
kope  that  he  could  arrest  the  progress  of  Bonaparte,  until  Hezaros 
iboald  enable  him  to  become  the  assailant,  and  to  change  at  last, 
the  fortune  of  the  war.  He  sent  accordingly  express  after  express 
to  that  <^cer,  requiring  him  to  countermarch  upon  Bassano,  and 
adding  entreaty  to  command,  urged  him  to  put  in  the  movement 
the  greatest  possible  celerity.  But  there  was  not  time  for  Heza- 
roi,  who  was  himself  demaiHiing  assistance,  to  come  between  the 
lioD  and  his  prey.  With  his  utmost  exertions,  he  had  returned 
oily  as  far  as  Montebello,  when  Wurmser  a  second  Ume  felt  the 
force  of  Bwuiparte  in  a  pitched  bailie,  and  was  a  second  time 
stgDally  overthrown. 
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At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i,  the  French  were  it 
motion,  the  commander  in  chief  at  the  Lw«^  oF  t —  Ldvanoe;  end 
at  six  they  came  in  sight  of  the  five  thousand  Austrians  poated  U 
Solagno,  on  both  sides  of  iheBrenta,  and  in  the  narrow  paatp  wheft 
that  river  escapes  from  the  mountains  into  the  phin,  throu^  j 
which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Massena,  whose  division  was  ' 
now  in  front,  was  ordered  to  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenttiy 
and  scaling  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  by  a 
attack  to  force  the  pass  on  that  side ;  while  Augereau 
his  direct  movement  against  the  party  on  the  other,  whidi 
be  exposed  and  shaken  by  Massena's  success.  The  operatioB  ia 
both  directions  succeeded,  and  the  Austrians  fled  with  the  hMS 
of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  four  pieces  of  artillery :  fidli^ 
back  in  confusion  on  Wurmser*s  main  body,  and  augmenliBg  lb 
numbers  without  increasing  its  spirit. 

The  victors,  wiih  unabated  rapidity,  continued  their  idfaaee^ 
and  soon  entered  the  expanding  valley  in  front  of  Bassano.  Ths 
first  glance  at  Wurmser*s  line  of  battle  dictated  Bonaparte's  phi 
of  attack.  Operating  again  with  his  right  wing,  he  directed  Mas- 
sena  to  occupy  a  chain  of  hills  which  commanded  Warmser's  Mk» 
and  extended  to  the  suburbs  of  Bassano.  The  commcince— t  tf 
the  evolution  indicated  to  Wurmser  the  importance  of  groaii^ 
which,  though  it  was  nearer  to  him  than  his  adversary,  he  tei 
neglected ;  and  he  detached  a  party  with  orders  to  seise  h.  Btf 
Bonaparte,  determining  not  to  be  prevented,  rode  up  to 
light  troops,  and  commanding  them  to  follow  him  at 
pace,  reached  the  disputed  eminence  as  soon  as  the  AnstriaMi  A 
fight  under  his  personal  direction  took  place  on  the  maamkt  the 
two  parties  exchanging  volleys  of  musketry  as  they  approached. 
As  soon  as  the  distance  was  sufficiently  shortened,  Bonapaite  or- 
dered his  men  to  cease  firing  and  fall  on  with  the  bayonet.  Ths 
Austrians  were  quickly  dispersed  and  the  French  fimdy 
blished  on  the  height 

This  point  being  gained,  and  the  detachment  ordered  to  act 
the  enemy's  flank,  Bonaparte  next  directed  Massena  and 
rcau  to  execute  a  general  attack  on  Wurmser*sline;  the  foi 
the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta.  Augeretvhal 
the  greater  numbers,  Massena  the  stronger  ground  to  overooM. 
Both  employed  the  bayonet,  and  both  were  successful,  the  dhri- 
sions  emulating  each  other,  the  regimeats  chargiiig  wiA 
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ing  impetuosity,  and  breaking  the  thick  ranks  of  the  enctny  at 
every  onset.  Massena,  inclining  towards  his  party  on  the  height, 
and  repeating  his  attacks  with  promptness  and  vivacity,  crowded 
tte  enemy  down  against  the  river,  and  forced  his  way  tow  ard  the 
I  bridge  of  Bassano.  On  the  other  side,  Augereau.  who  handled 
I  his  troops  with  vigour  and  skill,  leaning  with  his  right  upon  the 
river,  and  moving  directly  upon  Bassano,  contrived,  with  a  small 
body  of  horse  under  Murat,  to  curb,  even  in  the  open  plain,  the 
powerful  cavalry  of  Wurmser.  In  this  order.  Massena  approached 
the  bridge  of  Bassano,  and  Augereau  the  town  itself;  when  the 
fimner  general,  pulling  himself  at  the  head  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
the  lino  commanded  by  Lannes,  forced  the  bridge  by  a  vigorous 
charge,  seized  the  guns  by  which  it  was  defended,  and  turning 
them  on  the  enemy,  entered  the  place  at  the  same  moment  with 
Augereau,  and  pellmell  with  the  routed  Austrians. 

Here  Wurmser  found  himself  compelled  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  his  headquarters.  The  desperate  resistance  of  a  battalion 
of  grenadierswlio  were  cut  down  almost  lo  a  man,  enabled  him  to 
escape  with  a  small  escort  of  dragoons,  his  military  chest,  and  his 
personal  baggage.  His  eiitreme  right,  commanded  by  Quasdo- 
aowich,  being  wedged  out  from  Bassano  by  the  direction  of 
Angereau's  attack,  retreated  in  safety  to  the  Frioul.  But  his  left, 
vhich  had  been  opposed  to  Massena  and  jammed  in  upon  the 
rirer  was  in  great  part  destroyed  or  taken.  His  numerous  ar- 
liDery,  instead  of  retiring  down  the  direct  road  to  Citadclla  and  ■ 
Padua,  by  which  means  it  might  have  been  conveyed  across  the 
Brenu  and  united  with  the  corps  of  Mezaros,  fled  from  the  field 
bto  the  town,  where  it  increased  the  confusion  of  the  vanquished 
and  the  triumph  of  the  victors.  By  three  o'clock  the  battle 
was  over.  Wurmser's  loss  besides  an  immense  proportion  of 
slain,  consisted  of  six  thousand  prisoners,  thirty  cannon,  three 
hundred  ammunition  and  baggage  waggons,  fourteen  hundred 
horses,  and  two  bridge  equipages,  each  composed  of  thirty  boats. 
In  short,  his  army  was  disorganized  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  cavalry  and  the  three  thousand  men  who  escaped  under 
Quasdonowich,  with  as  many  scattered  fugitives  who  joined  Me- 
laros,  destroyed ;  a  catastrophe  which  confirmed  the  promise  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  directory  two  days  before,  in  his  report  of  the 
battle  of  Boveredo.  "  You  may  expect  very  soon  to  hear  of  a 
battle,  still  more  bloody  and  decisive. "    For  his  gallantry  in 
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this  action  in  which  he  himself  took  two  Aostrian  oolov^ 
Lannes  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  ^neral. 

In  flying  from  Bassano  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  die  Aw- 
trian  fieldmarshal,  finding  himself  closely  pnrsoed  by  a  party  tf 
Bonaparte's  gnides,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  killed  two  of  Ike 
men,  wounded  their  lieutenant,  and  continuing  his  flight  lo  Foo- 
teniya  twelve  miles  from  Bassano,  crossed  the  Breota,  and  takkig 
the  road  to  Yicenza,  succeeded  in  uniting  at  that  place  bit  few 
attendants  with  the  division  of  Mezaros.  The  victorioiia  aray 
needed  repose,  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  Bassano. 

It  was  on  this  night  that  an  incident  occurred  which  is  stroa^ 
illustrative  of  Bonaparte's  poetical  temperament,  or  his 
susceptibility  of  emotion  from  any  object,  however  simple, 
happened  to  excite  his  imagination.  It  cannot  be  better  rrliurf 
than  in  his  own  words ;  ''  Attended  by  three  or  four  ofBoen^  I 
crossed  a  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  the  dead  were 
yet  removed.  The  moon  shone  beautifully  bright,  and  the 
ness  of  the  night  was  profound.  Suddenly,  a  dog  rising  up  horn 
the  clothes  of  a  dead  body,  sprang  towards  us,  and  ran  ImA 
mediately  to  his  bed.  By  turns  he  licked  the  face  of  his 
and  flew  at  us,  seeking,  it  appeared,  both  assistance  and 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  humour  of  the  moment,  or  to  dtt 
effect  of  the  place,  or  the  time,  or  the  act  itself,  or  to  some  iudflit- 
able  influence,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  I  never  witnessed  any  tWnj, 
on  a  field  of  battle  before  or  since,  which  so  deeply  affiMed  hsl 
I  stopped  involuntarily  to  contemplate  the  spectacle.  This  bh^ 
I  said  to  myself,  had  probably  many  friends,  some  no  doA  ii 
his  camp  and  in  his  company ;  yet  here  he  lies,  abandoaed  fej 
every  creature  but  his  dog.  What  a  lesson  does  naturs  teadh 
us  in  this  faithful  brute.  What  is  man !  and  how  mysterious  are 
his  impressions!  Without  emotion,  I  had  ordered  batiks 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies.  With  dry  eyes,  I  had 
evolutions  which  were  to  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  my 
and  here  I  found  myself  moved  and  agitated  by  the  cries  and  giW 
of  a  dog  I  Of  this  at  least  I  am  convinced  that,  at  that  moawal, 
I  should  have  been  more  relenting  than  usual  to  a  suppBaai 
enemy ;  and  could  better  than  ever  have  entered  into  the  tmKap 
of  Achilles,  when  ho  restored  the  body  of  Hector  to  the  tears  af 
Priam"  (10). 

When  we  read  these  touching  reflections,  it  is  hard  to  refiraii 
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from  rememberiDg  tho  faic  of  the  man  who  made  them ;  (hat 
fierthier,  Augereau,  Mural,  and  Marmont,  who  probably  wit- 
nessed, if  they  did  not  share,  his  emotion  at  the  desolate  fideUty 
of  the  soldier's  dog,  all  deserted  or  betrayed  him ;  and  that 
Augereau,  adding  the  venom  of  insult  to  the  stinj;  of  treachery, 
made  the  memory  of  his  ingratitude  as  lasting  as  that  of  his 
courage. 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Mezaros  whoso  force 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  men,  had  attacked  Verona,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  possession  of  that  important  place  without  diffi- 
cuUy.  But  the  quarter  against  which  he  advanced,  had  been 
skilfully  fortified.  A  strong  demi-tune  defended  the  Vicenza  gate, 
and  parties  of  cavalry  and  infantry  advantageously  posted  upon 
the  roads  approaching  it,  skirmished  successfully  with  the  Au- 
itrian  light  troops.  But  Mezaros  pressed  forward  through  the 
{dain  with  his  main  body,  supported  by  a  cor|>s  of  two  thousand 
cavalry,  and  KJlmaine  unable  to  resist  him,  retired  slowly  behind 
fail  works,  unmasking  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces,  with  which  the 
Bide  de  camp  Muiron  poured  showers  of  grape  shot  into  the  hos- 
tile column.  Mezaros,  upon  this,  brought  up  his  guns,  and  under 
cover  of  their  fire,  attempted  an  assault.  But  his  eHbrts,  which 
were  attended  with  serious  loss,  promised  no  success,  and  he 
drew  back  and  encamped  at  St.  Michel.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  he  sent  an  express  to  Wurmser,  demanding  a  recnforce- 
ment  of  infantry,  and  a  bridge  equipage,  with  the  design  of  in- 
Testing  Verona,  passing  the  Adige  and  marching  to  Mantua.  Bat 
whib  waiting  for  assistance  he  was  required  to  afford  it,  and 
akboogh  he  yielded  prompt  obedience,  instead  of  supporting  hia 
coaunander  in  the  battle  of  Bassano,  he  was  only  able  as  has  been 
related,  lo  receive  him  in  his  flight  at  Vicenza. 

By  the  positions  of  Vaubois  in  the  Alps,  and  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  Brenia,  Wurmser  was  cut  off  from  the  Tyrol,  and  from  all 
conmsnication  whatever  with  Vienna ;  at  the  same  time  that 
Kilmaine'«  positions  on  the  Adige,  separated  hun  from  Mantua. 
Tlie  Sower  of  his  army,  its  courage,  confidence  and  strength, 
were  destroyed ;  his  artillery  and  magazines  in  possession  of  the 
French ;  and  in  place  of  thirty  thousand  well  appointed  troops, 
vilh  which  but  two  days  before  he  was  prepared  to  penetrate  to 
Mantua,  he  could  muster  but  fifteen  thousand  disheartened  fol- 
lowers, who,  repulsed  at  Verona,  and  beaten  at  Bassano,  were 
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herded  together  at  an  intermediatepoint,  vatdifoliiot  for  faae  bn 
for  safety,  and  studious  not  to  fight  bat  to  fly.  Thus  situated  the 
unfortunate  successor  of  Beauliea,  was  disposed  to  look  for  eaeipe 
in  any  direction  rather  than  that,  in  which  their  oomaioa  de- 
stroyer was  approaching.  He  turned  his  eyes  aozioiisly  towafdi 
Mantua. 

Early  on  the  9th,  Bonaparte  detached  the  division  of  Inpinii 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta  to  Padua,  and  crossing  that  ri- 
ver on  the  bridge  of  Bassano  with  the  division  of  Hassenay 
ported  by  the  cavalry,  marched  himself  for  Vicenxa; 
by  holding  the  two  great  routes  from  Verona,  to  interoeplWi 
ser*s  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  and  to  enclose  hiaaia  Ihs 
angle  formed  by  the  upper  and  the  lower  Adige.  At  th 
the  position  of  the  Austrian  general  was  most  critical,  he 
despairing  of  safety  and  his  adversary  counting  on  his 
But  the  fortune  of  war  disappointed  the  hopes  of  this  and  the 
of  that  commander,  by  means  which  though  perfectly  fortoiloai^ 
were  as  well  adapted  to  the  end  they  produced,  as  if  tbej  hai 
been  designed  with  earnest  meditation  and  arranged  with  As 
greatest  care. 

As  Bonaparte  advanced  Wurmser  fell  back,  and  at  tu^t,  ea 
the  9ih,  was  at  Montebello ;  when  hearing  that  the  French 
had  reached  Vicenza  the  same  evening,  he  continued  all  night 
march  for  the  Adige.  His  numerous  cavalry,  which  haTiag 
fcred  slight  loss,  was  less  disheartened  than  his  infantry,  ini 
the  plain  as  he  approached  the  river,  and  like  the  fiaUed 
ghosts  crowded  the  bank  in  search  of  a  passage.  At 
about  midway  between  Verona  and  Porto  Legnano,  thejfBl 
session  of  the  ferryboat,  in  which  two  squadrons  wws 
over,  with  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  positions  of  tta 
around  Mantua,  and  if  it  could  be  done,  to  commuaicala  with 
the  garrison.  It  was  not  possible  that  Wurmser  with  the  lasl  af 
his  troops,  composed  in  greatpart  of  horse,  and  having 
army  at  their  heels,  could  effect  a  passage  in  this  single  boat; 
had  he  crossed  over  with  only  a  few  followers,  thus  incorriag  As 
disgrace  of  abandoning  his  army,  his  chance  of  passing 
the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  would  have  been  desperate.  Bat  it 
at  this  moment,  when  the  zeal  of  his  followers  could  aSwd 
no  hope  of  rescue,  that  the  folly  of  aFrench  officer  came  to  Iris  %dUt 

When  Kilmaine  first  felt  the  approach  of  Meiaros,  he  ordsiii 
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op  10  TaitNiA  the  gaiTiBon  of  Porfo  Legoano,  and  teat  diredfeiii 
to  gmerd  fliiv^et,  to  supply  its  place  hf  a  detaehment  ttom 
the  amy  of  the  riege.  TUsordor  Sahugoet  obeyed;  but  the  d^ 
leer  coaoiaiidEiig  the  new  garrisoD,  had  hieurdly  reached  fot^ 
Lsgnano,  when  he  learned  that  some  of  the  stragglers  of  Ids 
party,  whQe  following  in  his  rear,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
AiMrian  cavalry.  They  had  in  fact  bemi  fUIen  b  with  by  the  two 
agnadrons  which  on  the  morning  of  the  lOfh  crossed  at  the  ferry 
ofAIbaredo.  Alarmed  at  thbcircomstance,  and  imposed  on  by  Ao 
reports  qvead  by  the  Aostrians*  that  the  French  army  hadbisen 
cm  off  in  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  and  that  Warmser  with  hb 
whole  force  was  approaching,  he  abandoned  his  post  and  manted 
bariL  to  the  lines  aroand  Mantua^  with  snch  haste  and  trejpfak- 
lies  diat  he  left  the  bridge  of  Porto  Legnano  entire,  althoog^  k 
was  of  wood.  This  drcumstance  being  soon  ifiscMrrered  by  a 
party  of  Austrian  dragoons,  was  instantly  ecmununicated  to 
Wnrmser,  and  furnished  an  opportunity  for  his  escape.  Bis 
hastened  to  Porto  Legnano,  and  toolL  possession  of  the  plaoe  and 
of  the  bridge. 

By  this  time  Bonaparte,  rapidly  pursuing,  had  reached  Areola, 
a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon  and  the  bank  of  the 
Adige,  a  little  above  Albaredo.  Informed  here  of  Wurmser*s 
unexpected  possession  of  a  passage  across  the  Adige,  he  still 
iioped  to  intercept  him  before  he  could  pass  the  Molinella,  a 
SBudler  river  twenty  miles  in  front ;  or  at  least  before  he  could 
enter  Mantua.  In  the  evening  of  the  l(Hh  accordingly,  he  pro- 
ceeded through  the  marshes  of  Areola  to  the  ferry  at  Ronco,  and 
(Greeted  Massena  with  the  ferry  boat,  and  such  rafts  as  could  be 
constructed  to  put  his  division  across  the  river.  At  the  s^me 
time,  he  sent  orders  to  Augereau  to  march  immediately  from 
Padua  to  Porto  Legnano,  taking  case  to  throw  out  a  strong  party 
on  his  left  flank,  lest  the  Austrian  general,  keeping  down  the 
Adige,  should  evade  him  in  the  direction  of  Castel  Baldo.  On  the 
opposite  side  general  Kilmaine  was  ordered,  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  spare  from  his  small  force  at  Verona,  to  fall  back  to  the 
Molinella;  and  general  Sahuguet  with  a  brigade  of  the  besieging 
army  to  advance  to  Castellaro,  where  the  road  from  Porto  Le- 
gnano to  Mantua  passes  that  river,  the  bridges  over  which  he 
was  to  destroy.  But  Kilmaine  and  Sahuguet  even  if  united, 
▼ould  be  so  feeble,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Hassena*s  division 
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to  iDterpose,  before  the  Austrians,  in  the  precipitation  of  retreat, 
should  reach  them.  Could  this  be  etEectedy  Wannaer's  eacape 
would  be  impracticable.  Driven  from  the  Adige  by  Augereaa, 
and  repelled  from  the  Molinella  by  Massena,  Kilnmine^  and  Sahi- 
guet,  he  would  be  forced  to  lay  down  his  lurnis  between  these 
two  rivers,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  fortress  which  he  bad 
hoped  to  enter  with  relief,  and  at  one  time  with  conqaest. 

In  consequence  of  fatigue,  or  by  reason  of  a  disinclinatioii  lo 
abandon  all  chance  of  regaining  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  and  his 
natural  communications  with  Austria,  or  of  that  indiflerentt 
to  the  value  of  lime  with  which  the  imperialists  seemed  to  be 
afBicted ;  or  perhaps  from  an  anxiety  to  get  intelligence  fircm  hii 
two  squadrons  of  hussars  who  had  passed  the  Adige  at  Albiredo; 
Wurmser  halted  the  wholo  of  the  10th  at  Porto  Legnano,!  and 
thereby  gave  his  adversary  full  time  to  get  between  biw  ni 
Mantua.  But,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  having  been  appriaed 
by  his  patrols  that  the  division  of  Augereau  was  approadiivg 
from  Padua,  and  had  already  captured  at  Montagnana  a  rear 
guard  of  five  hundred  men,  he  left  a  detachment  eighteen  hundred 
strong  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Porto  Legnano  against  his  pur- 
suers, and  took  the  direct  route  to  Mantua.  At  the  same  timt 
Bonaparte  had  completed  the  passage  of  the  Adige  at  Rodcq.  aad 
was  pushing  forward  to  intercept  him  at  Sanguinetto,  a  town  hdf 
way  between  Porto  Lcgnago  and  Castellaro. 

From  Ronco  to  Sanguinetto  there  were  two  routes:  one  l^^^fpfiry 
to  the  left  and  for  some  distance  along  the  Adige,  fell  iaio  ih^ 
main  road  from  Porto  Legnano  to  Mantua,  at  the  village  of  Gena; 
the  other  passing  directly  across  the  country,  struck  the 
main  road,  at  Sanguinetto  itself.  General  Pigeon,  who 
manded  Massena*s  vanguard,  followed  this  direct  ^opla,  btti 
Mural  with  five  hundred  light  dragoons  took  that  to  the  la(^  he- 
cause  it  inclined  more  towards  the  enemy.  At  Ceran  bt  mh 
countered  the  head  of  Wurmser*s  column,  and  drove  it  bad^  bj 
an  instant  charge ;  but  pursuing  it  some  distance  with  his  dirao- 
teristic  boldness,  ho  was  exposed  to  a  fire  of  artillery  whidk  Cit 
off  some  of  his  men,  and  forced  him  to  retreat.  General  timm 
equally  ardent,  upon  hearing  the  cannonade,  inclined  also,  n^iidVj 
to  hu%  left ;  and  upon  reaching  Cerea  drew  up  the  4th  light  m- 
fontry  twelve  hundred  strong,  behind  a  stream  which  crpsaed  the 
road  in  front  of  the  village ;  hoping  with  his  small  party  supported 
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by  Moraty  to  arrest  Wurmser's  heavy  Golumn ,  until  Maasena 
could  come  to  his  assistance.  By  this  unforeseen  manceuyre  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  superiority  of  force,  which»  as  it  moved 
under  the  combined  impulse  of  discipline  and  desperation,  no 
gallantry  on  ground  such  as  he  had  taken,  could  possibly  vith* 
aland. 

Wunnser  was  at  first  daunted  by  the  attack  of  Murat,  and  for 
a  moment  hesitated  to  continue  his  movement.  But  discovering 
by  means  of  his  multitude  of  cavalry  that  there  was  but  a  hand* 
fill  of  men  in  his  front,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  opening  his 
cofaimn  into  line,  turned  Pigeon  on  both  flanks,  charged  him  in 
front,  and  by  the  weight  of  numbers  overpowered  him,  taking 
about  half  his  infantry  and  forcing  him  with  the  rest  of  his  party 
to  fly.  This  obstacle  being  overcome,  the  marshal  half  eaoh 
boldened  and  half  alarmed,  resumed  with  celerity  his  march  for 
Mantna,  when  another  accident  still  further  diversified  the  aspect 
of  theee  intricate  movements. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  in  front  of  Massena's  division  on  the  di^ 
rect  road  to  Sanguinetto,  upon  hearing  the  fire  at  Cerea,  coih 
jectured  its  cause,  and  ordering  the  troops  to  follow  him,  rode 
thither  at  full  gallop.  But  when  he  arrived,  Pigeon  was  already 
routed,  and  the  Austrian  dragoons  driving  on  in  pursuit.  He 
just  had  time  to  wheel  about,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  escape. 
It  happened  that  Wurmser  came  to  the  very  spot  he  had  reached, 
a  few  moments  after  he  turned  back,  and  was  told  of  the  circum* 
stance  by  a  peasant  woman.  He  ordered  a  pursuit  in  every  di-* 
rection,  commanding,  however,  that  the  French  general,  if  over- 
taken, should  be  brought  to  him  alive;  thus  signalising  by  a 
soldier's  generosity  his  misfortunes  as  a  general.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  aged  marshal  to  destroy  or  to  spare  the  an- 
tagonist, before  whom  he  liad  so  frequently  fled.  Bonaparte  soon 
feD  in  with  the  8th  battalion  of  grenadiers  under  General  Victor. 
This  formidable  corps,  behind  which  the  broken  troops  of  Pigeon 
and  Murat  had  rallied,  presented  a  barrier  which  the  Austrian 
party  did  not  attempt  to  force,  but  rejoining  their  main  body,  they 
eontinned  their  movement  on  the  direct  road  to  Mantua. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  intercept  Wurmser  with  Massena's 
division;  but  Bonaparte  hoped,  if  his  order  for  destroying  the 
bridges  over  the  Molinella  had  been  executed,  that  Sahuguet  and 
Rihnaine  might  stop  him  at  Castellaro,  until  he  could  overtake  him 
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the  next  day.  ii  was  already  dark,  and  as  the  troops  had  been  al- 
lowed no  rest  since  the  morning;  after  the  battle  oF  Rassano,  Mas- 
sena  was  ordered  to  rollect  his  corps  and  bivouack  for  the  night. 
At  day  break  the  pursuit  was  renewed,  the  main  body  oF  the  di- 
vision pusiiing  on  to  San{;uinetto,  while  {general  Victor  with  a 
bri{;adc  was  detached  to  Porto  Legnano,  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  Auf;ereau,  in  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  rearguard  which,  it 
was  ascertained  from  the  prisoners,  had  been  left  there  to  defend 
the  bridge. 

Wurmser  continued  his  retreat  all  night,  and  early  in  the 
morning  came  to  No|^,ara,  about  six  miles  from  the  Molinella. 
There  discovering  by  his  scouts  that  the  French  were  waiting  for 
him  at  Castellaro,  he  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  amuse  theo, 
and  with  his  principal  force  turned  off  to  the  left,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  passage  three  miles  lower  down  at  Villa  Impenta.  Thti 
movement  proved  fortunate,  for  general  Sahuguet  had  neglected 
to  destroy  the  bridge  at  that  place.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
Wurmser*s  change  of  direction,  he  sent  general  Chartoo  al  the 
head  of  five  hundred  of  the  l*2th  light  infantry  to  Villa  Impenli, 
with  directions  to  retard  the  enemy  until  he  and  general  Kilmaiae 
could  fall  back  to  a  point  between  Wurmser  and  Mantua,  with  their 
united  force.  Bui  before  Charton  reached  Villa  Impenta,  Warm- 
ser  had  passed  the  bridge.  Charton,  instead  of  throwing  his  de- 
tachment behind  the  hedges  and  ditches  with  which  the  groand 
was  intersected,  led  on  by  his  boiling  courage  and  the  confideiM 
of  his  men,  met  the  attack  of  two  re^pments  of  cuirassiers,  is 
the  open  field.  His  party  was  overwhelmed  in  an  instant,  two 
hundred  of  his  men  slain,  the  rest  taken,  and  himself  killed  on 
the  spot—affording  by  his  ;>allaniry  but  a  poor  atonement  for  his 
rashness.  This  obstruction,  and  a  similar  one  a  little  farther  on 
at  Due  Castelli,  having  been  surmounted,  the  Austrians  reached 
Mantua  without  further  difBculty,  the  besiegers,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  force  and  their  sanguine  hope  of  reducing  the 
place,  having  neglected  to  throw  up  lines  of  circumvallation.  Ob 
the  evening  of  the  l'2th  of  September,  and  at  the  head  of  thirteen 
thousand  men,  the  aged  marshal  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  George,  and  his  communication  with  the  gai^ 
rison.  Kut  instead  of  averting  their  fate^  he  was  destined  to 
jihare  and  prolong  their  calamities. 
On  the  same  day,  Augereau  arrived  in  front  of  Porto  Legnano,  and 
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fooiiiioiied  the  eommaiider,  who  flndiiig  fais.poBl  iiiTert|U>j  the 
brigade  of  lector  in  the  rear,  snrreiidenMl,  jiildnig  IfRixleei^ 
knndred  and  serenty  three  men  priaonera  of  war,  wiUi  twenty, 
two  piooea  of  artiUery,  as  well  as  fire  hnndred  men  of  Pigeon> 
parly  which  had  been  taken  at  Gerea  the  day  before. 
^  Ojpoa  reaching  CasteDaro  in  the  afternoonof  the  ISth,  Bona- 
Urtofonnd  that  Kilmaine  and  Sahugnet  had  fidleii  baidL  firom  ifaa 
MeiineHa,  and  soon  after  learned  that,  notwithstandmg  his  eAnrta 
fid  persererance^Wnnnser  had  again  escaped  him/  Howerer  re- 
^l^iig  neither  in  activity  nor  vigour,  he  commenced  immediately 
ispositions,  tending  to  shut  the  marshal  up  in  Mantua^ 
he  would  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  dimate  ilnd 
fvtt  of  provisions,  the  sooner  and  more  severely,  by  reason  of 
||l  Hmbers.    With,  this  object  in  view,  he  sent  orders  to  An- 

Ea  to  hasten  forward  ttom  Porto  Legnano  to  Oovenolo^  to 
and  hold  that  important  issue  firom  the  Sera|^«  and  Aen 
ve  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Uindo,  against  the  Austcjanright. 
i|ii  the  morning  of  the  likth,  with  Massena's  division^tha  Umaelf 
advanced  upon  the  road  to  Due  Castelli,  with  intention  of  acting 
agldnst  their  front ;  while  Sahuguet  finding  his  blockade  raised » 
lad  passed  above  Wurmser*s  left,  and  gained  the  Roverbello  road. 
Dniaine  fell  in  with  Massena's  division  and  followed  in  its  rear. 
At  Due  Castelli,  the  light  troops  of  Massena  attacked  by  sur- 
prise a  superior  body  of  Austrians,  and  at  first  gained  some  ad- 
Tsatage ;  but  the  5th  regiment  which  was  to  support  the  advance, 
■issed  the  road,  and  failed  to  come  up  in  season.  The  Austrians. 
rallied  and  repelled  their  assailants,  who  were  charged  in  their 
ralreat  by  a  corps  of  dragoons  just  returned  from  foraging,  and 
driven  back  wiih  loss.  The  32nd  however,  led  by  general 
lampon  came  to  their  rescue,  and  being  supported  by  Kilmaine 
with  the  20th  dragoons,  renewed  the  action,  and  though  repeat- 
adly  charged  by  a  superior  force  of  horse  and  foot,  maintained 
a  successful  fight  until  night,  and  driving  the  Austrians  out  of 
Dae  Castelli ,  encamped  on  the  battle  ground. 

On  the  right.  General  Sahuguet  invested  the  citadel  so  as  to 
cat  oCF  its  communication  with  Mantua,  and  attacked  the  suburb 
ofLaFavorita,  at  first  successfully,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners, 
aad  three  field  pieces.  But  the  post  being  sustained  by  a  strong 
sortie  from  the  town,  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  the 
gutt  he  bad  taken. 
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Augei^u  who  had  fallen  sick  at  Porto  Legnano,  resigned  the 
command  of  his  division  to  general  Bon,  who  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Bonaparte  marched  upon  Governolo;  where  in  dis- 
lodging a  party  of  Austrians,  Lannes  was  wounded.  These  ope- 
rations which  on  the  whole  were  not  discouraging  to  the  Aii»- 
trians,  terminated  their  retreat  and  the  pursuit  of  the  French, 
closed  the  day  of  the  14th,  and  were  preliminary  to  the  battle  of 
St.  George  (11). 

On  the  15th  the  Austrian  field  marshal  was  prepared  to  looept 
battle  and  to  contend  for  the  suburbs  of  Hantua;  having  driwi 
all  the  assistance  he  could  from  the  garrison  into  his  line.  Yfkk 
his  left  wing  established  in  the  suburb  of  the  Favorita,  his  centre 
in  that  of  St.  George,  and  his  right  posted  behind  dikes  and 
country  houses  in  the  direction  of  Pietoli,  he  presented  a  front, 
well  garnished  with  artillery,  of  eighteen  thousand  infiintry  and 
more  than  five  thousand  cavalry.  The  French  general,  alter 
closely  reconnoitring  his  position  in  the  forenoon,  advanced 
against  him  from  three  points  with  a  force  about  equal  in  in* 
fantry,  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry,  but  so  superior  in  spirit  thai, 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  and  the  nd* 
vantage  of  their  sheltered  position,  the  victory  was  not  donbthL 

The  action  was  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  bf 
general  Bon,  who  coming  up  from  Govornolo  assailed  the  Ans- 
trian  right  with  vivacity,  and  compelled  it  to  shrink  upon  the 
centre.  But  Wurmscr,  under  the  impression  that  this  was  the 
principal  attack  of  the  French,  brought  his  whole  reserve  to  Ihii 
point,  forced  Bon  to  retire,  and  pressed  on  him  vigorously  is  be 
fell  back.  On  the  right,  general  Sahuguet  took  a  position  bfdtg 
the  suburb  of  the  Favorita,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  Austrian  Ml 
wing,  which  producing  an  impression  on  Wurmser's  mind  thai 
the  whole  French  line  was  engaged,  made  him  inattentive  to  his 
centre  at  St.  George,  against  which  Bonaparte  in  person  MJk 
vanccd  at  the  head  of  Massena*s  division. 

General  Pigeon  with  the  light  infantry  marched  in  front,  aid 
was  directed  to  deviate  to  his  right,  in  order  to  turn  an  open  pUi 
which  was  to  be  traversed  by  the  troops,  and  in  which  they  mi^ 
be  charged  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  His  position  in  front  of  lUs 
plain  would  also  enable  him  to  intercept  the  oonununication  be> 
(ween  St.  George,  and  the  Favorita,  or  the  enemy's  left  and  centre. 
The  division  followed;  general  Rampon  with  the  SSnd  supported 
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lit  lUltoiiM trith  two  regfan^u  of  k^^sa^  on  the  ri^t;  gMnral 
ikitit  With  timlSth  of  the  Hnt)  aild  ttio  8tli  battalite  of  graia- 
dton,  b  dole  colmnn  oi^  the  left;  and  IhalMAli  with  tliis  rett  oJF 
Ike  dhrUitNi  itt  res^nre.  As  soon  ak  the  two  Unite  weie  enffiged, 
tntiifr  led  hiti  colbmn  to  a  charge,  broke  the  AiutirianiBena«,  and 
ttttM  the  suburb  of  Si.  George.  In  thisaBaault,  theSthbatWioii 
it  gramdiers  Was  oduductM  by  adjutant  general  LedMni  and  the 
alle  de  cUhp  ll&nkiotit,  ahd  perfbrmbd  prodtgiei  of  nkmr. 
ftli  lil  battalkm  of  thd  18th,  ptirsuintt  the  Ailktrians  oitt  of  Ihe 
MUkiy,  was  charged  in  6p6n  ground  by  A  sqpiadron  tof  Aui||a- 
Ai  tetarluwiers,  who  having  oVerpowet^Ml  the  tanghatd  of  Pigttdn 
il  (Win  and  destroyed  the  patty  of  ChartoH  at  Villa  IittplMiM, 
Mi  t«({«ined  the  confidence  natural  to  e&talry  aitahisk  uUsoreMd 
)ihUtJ.  this  brave  battalioik  holratto  received  ihe  diirge  on 
iri^ptf^  of  their  bayokiets,  and  as  the  CuirassitiM  teeoHM  fitooi 

SfefMhimg  steel,  gave  theih  a  fire  fto  dreadfid,  thil  tfl  thtt  iMlr- 
d  It,  surrendered  on  the  spot. 
vfhiB  violent  attaciL  on  his  oentit^  attMted  WttttlMr*!  ptegiWls 
olrhis  right,  and  general  Bon  renewed  liis  assault  in  that  (Jikartbr. 
the  Attstrians  retiring  before  him,  and  finding  their  centre 
iMken,  fell  into  confusion  and  fled,  l^art  escaped  over  thecause- 
My  of  St.  George ;  but  the  great  mass  retreated  along  the  shore 
ef  Ihe  lake  to  the  causeway  of  the  Favorita.  Rainpon  with  the 
Mud,  Pigeon  with  the  vanguard,  &nd  Sahuguet  with  the  right 
irittg,  pressed  closely  upon  them  and  tnade  many  plrisoiiers.  But 
hdttg  covered  by  the  fire  from  the  ramparts  of  Mantua,  and  the 
IfeHifications  of  the  citadel,  and  his  rear  protected  by  cavalry, 
Wnnnser  with  about  nineteen  thousand  men,  got  safe  into  Man- 
Mfc.  His  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand,  including  amongst  the  last  a  regiment  of  sit  hundi'ed  Cui- 
tissiers,  all  mounted ;  showing  that  on  this  occasion  his  resistance 
fas  not  desperate.  Eleven  guns  and  three  colours  fell  into  the 
htaklS  of  the  French,  whose  loss  in  killed  was  not  cdnsiderlible. 
Hkt  owiilg  to  the  intrepidity  and  exertions  of  the  officers,  a  great 
tttib^r  of  them  were  wounded ;  getierals  Victor,  St.  Hilsdi^,  Ber- 
itk,  tteyer,  and  Murat ;  colonels  L^letCi  Talland,  iand  Suchet. 
Others  also  were  distinguished,  and  teCOmmended  ttt  jfn^otiio- 
liMi  {!&). 
TheAustriaAgefl^Sil,  aft^f  b^ilig  driveii  into  ttantua,  MUkpied 
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dition  of  liis  troops,  cind  partly  from  a  hope  that  the  enemy,  finding 
themselves  unrestrained,  might  venture  on  another  battle  in  the 
field,  had  declined  to  penetrate.  But  Wurmser  availing  himsdf 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Po,  and  brought  into  the  place  a  number  of  cattle  and  a 
large  supply  of  forage.  On  the  20th  a  party  of  fifteen  hundred 
Austrian  horse  came  out  as  far  as  Castellucchio,  where  one  of  the 
French  grand  guards  was  posted.  This  retired  according  to  or^ 
ders,  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  Austrians  further  out;  bat 
they  hesitated,  halted,  and  then  withdrew  within  their  linei. 
Four  days  afterwards,  however,  general  Ott,  with  a  strong  oorpi 
principally  of  cavalry,  passing  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Min- 
cio,  made  an  effort  to  carry  the  bridge  at  Governolo,  with  inten- 
tion it  was  thought  of  getting  into  the  rear  of  the  French,  crossiBi 
the  Adigc,  gaining  the  Brenta,  and  thus  relieving  the  garrison  of 
useless  and  expensive  troops.  But  the  French  maintained  them- 
selves against  a  number  of  charges  and  a  severe  cannonade,  uniD 
they  were  reenforced,  when  the  Austrians  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  and  six  guns.  After  this  severe  check, 
Wurmser  showed  no  disposition  to  risk  a  contest  in  the  field,  and 
Bonaparte  ordering  Mnssena  to  reform  the  army  of  observation, 
took  the  command  of  the  siege  from  general  Sahuguet  whoie 
inadequate  measures  had  opened  the  way  for  Wurmser's  escape, 
and  conferred  it  on  general  Kilmainc  who,  by  his  firmness  aid 
address  in  defending  Verona,  had  risen  greatly  in  his  esteem. 

On  setting  out  for  Milan,  where  he  was  called  by  public  ditf 
:md  invited  by  private  affection,  he  ordered  Kilmaine  to  seise  tke 
first  opportunity  of  driving  in  the  garrison  from  all  their  oulposli^ 
and  of  occupying  the  Seraglio.  This  order  was  completdj  eift- 
cuted  by  the  1st  of  October;  Kilmaine  by  retaining  a  regiment  of 
Masscna's  division,  having  formed  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men, 
with  which  ho  entered  the  Seraglio,  dislodged  the  detachments 
from  the  suburbs  of  Cerese  and  Pradella,  and  drove  the  garrison 
into  the  town.  On  the  other  side,  the  citadel  being  invested  bf 
Sahuguet,  the  third  blockade  of  Mantua  was  complete,  and 
Wurmser  with  twenty  eight  thousand  men,  his  wounded  and 
sick  included,  was  confined  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  the  walls. 
Hoping  for  relief,  soon  or  or  later,  he  took  measures  for  holding 
out  as  long  as  possible,  and  had  several  thousand  of  his  horses 
slaughtered  and  salted,  thus  avoiding  a  great  consomptioo  of  fb- 
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ngei  ind  proeariDg  a  large  sU>ck  of  food.  This  added  to  die 
Mpplies  which  had  been  collected  firoot  theininroiiiidiiig  country^ 
yd  to  sereral  gootojs  which,  during  the  inlemiption  of  the  in* 
veMMDtp  the  regency  of  Mbdena  had  introdnoed  into  the  phoe, 
fflptponed  to  a  day  more  distant  than  the  besiegert  expected^  the 
poaiibility  of  reducing  the  garrison  by  ftmine. 

Before  his  departure  for  Milan,  Bonaparte  made  this  disposl** 
im  of  his  victorious  troops.  Massena,  in  cmnmand  ct  the  amy 
efobsarration,  occupied  the  valley  and  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta^ 
1^  his  headquarters  at  Bassano,  and  his  light  troops  advanced 
If  tte  banks  of  the  Piave.  General  Bon  with  the  division  ot  An- 
was  stationed  at  Verona,  and  had  a  garrison  in  Porto  Le->. 
which  he  was  directed  to  fortify  (13).  Kilmaine,  as  already 
blockaded  Mantua,  where  mindful  of  the  easy  entranet 
[f^nhnser  into  that  fortress,  he  threw  up  a  line  of  dream* 
around  the  suburb  of  St.  George ;  wui  Vaubois  governed 
Italian  Tyrol,  having  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  Lavis,  and 
headquarters  at  Trent. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  September  the  Austrians,  in  the 
bittlesofRoveredo,  Bassano,  and  St.  George,  and  in  the  various 
prdiminary  and  dependent  combats,  lost  nine  thousand  men  in 
Uled  and  wounded,  eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  seventy  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  twenty  two  stands  of  colours,  thirty  general 
nd  eighty  staff  officers,  six  thousand  horses,  a  quantity  of  bag- 
me,  several  hundred  ammunition  waggons,  and  two  bridge 
Sfnpages.  With  about  thirteen  thousand  men  Wurmser  took 
rrfoge  in  Mantua,  the  remnant  of  his  fine  army  having  escaped 
■  straggling  parties,  or  retreated  under  his  beaten  lieutenants. 
Ihe  loss  of  the  French  in  the  same  period  was  estimated  at  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  eighteen  hundred  were 
dam,  four  thousand  three  hundred  wounded,  and  fourteen 
kindred  taken. 

The  honour  of  presenting  to  the  directory  the  colours  and 
standards  won  from  the  enemy  in  these  glorious  actions,  was  con- 
farred  by  Bonaparte  on  his  aide  de  camp  Marmont,  who  had  dis- 
ti^nished  himself  on  several  occasions.  The  ceremony  took  place 
en  the  1st  of  October.  The  minister  of  war,  in  introducing  Mar- 
Bont  to  the  directory,  among  other  things  said,— "  Posterity  will 
scarcely  credit  the  assertion  of  history,  that  in  a  single  campaign 
the  whole  of  Italy  has  been  conquered,  three  armies  in  succession 
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destroyed,  more  than  fifty  colours  taken  by  the  victors^  and  thu 
forty  thousand  Austrians  have  laid  down  their  arms ;  that,  in  the; 
these  prodigies  have  been  accomplished  by  a  young  warrior  oriy 
tuienty-five  years  of  age,  with  an  army  of  Frenchmen  only  lUrlj 
thousand  strong.'*  In  the  address  of  Marmont  there  waa  tlii 
passage — ''The  army  set  forward;  it  overthrew  every  lhi^| 
which  opposed  its  march,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  eiiatttte 
of  the  republic,  French  troops  saw  the  sources  of  the  Brentavaad 
entered  the  ancient  walls  of  Trent.  Then,  changing  rnddenlj  ki 
course,  it  reached,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  and  general  Bonaparte  forced  marshal  Wommr  li 
receive  battle  even  at  his  headquarters. "  After  presenting  lb 
twenty-two  Austrian  colours,  the  aide  de  camp  with  much  ptf^ 
priety  added,  "  I  have  the  honour  also  to  present  to  yon,  M 
colours  taken  from  the  troops  of  the  Pope.  To  these  tropUiik 
which  cost  us  but  litilc  exertion,  we  attach  but  small  valne,  JH 
thoy  serve  to  attest  the  activity  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  to  Mtfl 
the  extent  of  country  which  it  has  overrun.*' 

The  president  of  the  directory,  who  closed  the  ceremony  by  pt- 
senting  a  pair  of  pistols  to  Marmont,  spoke  as  follow — "  Weghl 
thanks  to  the  brave  army  of  Italy,  and  to  the  superior  geriM 
which  directs  it.  The  executive  directory,  in  the  name  of  then- 
public,  receive  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  trophiasefil 
many  astonishing  actions ;  and  we  charge  you  to  convej  to  J0t 
brave  brother  soldiers  this  testimony  of  the  national  graliMili 

"And  you,  youthful  warrior!  to  whose  courage  and  good  ett^ 
duct  the  general  testifies,  wear  these  arms  as  a  mark  of  Msfli  M 
the  part  of  the  directory ;  and  never  forget  that  it  is  as  i^orisei  10 
employ  them  at  home,  in  maintaining  our  republican 
as  to  use  them  in  the  destruction  of  our  foreign  enemiei.' 

Those  presentations  and  discourses,  designed  upom 
models,  and  associating  the  ornaments  of  the  army  with  thadMi 
of  the  state,  were  well  calculated  to  quicken  the  emuhition,  derate 
the  spirit,  and  confirm  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  From  sobrieCf 
of  taste,  or  perhaps  from  incipient  umbrage  on  the  pan  of  Ihed^ 
rectors,  and  egoistical  intoxication  on  that  of  the  aide  de  aitft 
their  language  echoed  but  faintly  the  sentiments  of  the  minisior*! 
address.  The  emphasis  of  their  applause  was  t  Hverged  ipos 
the  army,  while  but  transient  notes  of  praise  Were  lestowed  ipos 
the  general.    But  he,  iAtent  Only  on  great  i  and  miaorlri 
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^ory,  wad  indifferent  to  tiie  small  distinctions  of  eontemporarj 
finne.  Had  lie  not  bera,  the  following  inofBdal  letter  flrom  Gar- 
BOCy  dated  the  19th  of  September,  and  written  in  answer  to  Us 
JMpatch  of  the  6th  from  Trent,  in  which  he  had  said,  "Ton  may 
iWMi  expect  to  hear  of  a  more  bloody  and  dedsire  action,**  as 
Wiflastohis  report  of  the  battle  of  Bassano,  wonld  hare  soothed 
Hv  seHMore,  although  it  held  ont  no  hope  of  reenforcements 
A^  the  government,  nor  of  cooperation  fhMn  the  armies  on  the 
ttte  (14). 

^  We  waited,  my  dear  general,  with  an  impatience  wUdi  yon 
ihf  readily  ccmcmve,  the  result  of  the  action  yon  announced  to 
tiAf  yonr  former  courier.  We  haye  just  receired  your  last  re- 
fllflp  and  though  accustomed  to  the  most  extraordinary  things  on 
j|flrpirt,  our  hopes  have  been  surpassed  by  the  victory  of  Bas- 
iK  What  glory  for  you,  immortal  Bonaparte  t  irhat  a  terrible 
fcr  haughty  Austria  t  She  could  never  have  recovered  firam 
all  our  armies  been  as  successful  as  that  of  Italy.  But  tlie 
ie  falling  back  (reculade)  of  Jourdan,  disconcerts  all  our 
injects.  The  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  which  was  about 
imehing  out  its  hand  to  you,  finds  itself  exposed,  almost  sur- 
iMided,  and  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  in  order  to  defend 
lb  flank;  and  it  will  require  all  the  ability  of  Moreau  to  extricate 
Itflrom  this  embarrassment.  Nevertheless  Beurnonville,  who  re- 
iMfes  Jourdan,  brings  with  him  a  considerable  reenforcement.  He 
iril  resume  the  offensive,  and  I  hope  the  result  of  all  this  wfll  be 
As  general  discomfiture  of  the  army  of  prince  Charles. 
"  *'lL  is  not  the  less  certain,  however,  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of 
ie  resources  of  Bavaria,  that  your  left  is  no  longer  supported, 
Am  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  furnishing  you  with  succours, 
Ifihralent  to  the  column  that  was  to  unite  with  you  by  the  way 
tf  iMpmck.  It  is  then  in  your  own  energy,  that  oar  resources 
•lit  be  found.'' 


CliAPTEK  XVII. 


From  the  ist  of  October  to  the  lit  of  November  1796. 


Armiei  of  iho  Rhine— Repulse  of  Jourdan  and  retreat  of  Moreaa— I 
lioDSof  thedircrtory— NulUflcd  by  the  virtories  of  Bonaparte,  and 
by  the  retreat  of  Moreau — Their  erroneous  Tiewt  of  the  war— Their  i 
live  and  contradictory  orders — Bonaparte  applies  for  reenforcgmenti  Ifr 
creasing  sickness  of  his  troops — His  absurd  project  for  redaring 
Ills  efforts  to  obtain  aaxiliarie^  in  Italy— The  people  of  Lombard^ 
for  independence — Popular  revolution  In  Rc^f^io  and  Modena^-SeeiiW 
by  Bonaparte,  and  discounienanced  by  the  directors— < 
Congress  of  Mmlena — Cispadan  and  Transpadan  republics — 1 
proclamation  at  Rolof^na— Mission  of  cardinal  5lattei — CoofiictUif 
of  the  directors— Their  military  and  political  plans,  equally 
rations  of  the  archduke  Charles— Incapacity  of  BeamoDville. 


It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  the  destrvdiii  tf 
Reaulieu*s  army  and  the  first  investment  of  Mantua,  compdkdte 
cabinet  of  Vienna  to  change  its  plan  of  campaign  on  thi  Bhinn.Bi 
to  confine  itself  on  that  frontier  to  the  defensive,  Jonrdan  aid  Ml" 
reau  received  orders,  a  second  time,  from  the  directory,  to  pM 
that  river  and  to  penetrate  into  Germany.  In  pursuance  of  ihv 
instructions  the  two  generals,  Jourdan  opposed  by  WarteniMMi^ 
and  Moreau  by  the  archduke  Charles,  advanced  from  tbe 
and  after  several  successful  but  not  decisive  actions, 
in  conducting  their  forces,  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  IhH  fli 
the  2ith  of  August,  the  archduke  Charles  having  marched  rapidly 
with  a  large  part  of  his  force  from  the  front  of  Moreau,  acrofi 
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ibe  Danube,  to  the  assistance  of  Wartmisleben,  attacked  and 
worsted  Joordan  at  Amberg,  and  following  np  his  blow,  oreitook 
and  defeated  him  on  the  3rd  of  September  at  Wnrtsborg,  com- 
pelling him  to  retreat  with  loss  and  disgrace  to  the  Rhine.  This 
■nexpected  rererse,  exposing  Morean  to  an  encounter  with  the 
■dted  armies  of  the  archduke  and  Wartensleben,  caused  him  to 
Anndon  the  positions  ho  had  gained  on  the  Lech  and  the  ber, 
wd  renouncing  all  hope  of  forming  a  junction  with  Bonaparte  in 
Ae  Tjroly  to  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  the  task  of  eSwtIng 
his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  This  painful  operation  he  conducted  with 
plhintry  and  success,  repelUng'  attacks  upon  his  rear,  oter- 
resistance  in  his  front,  pasring  rafnd  rirers,  scaling 
mountains,  threading  dismal  forests,  trarersing  f^oomy 
;  constantly  pursued,  incessandy  opposed,  halting  as  often 
height  as  to  rest,  sometimes  surroonded,  neret  appalled,  and 
iltaya  nctorious  (1). 

yi9tii  tins  fomotts  retreat  of  Moreau,  though  m  regard  to  national 
iHtag,  it  was  in  some  degree  a  compensation  for  the  miscarrial^ 
#Jdidrdan,  was  not  the  less  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  directory^ 
lor  the  less  likely  to  disconcert  the  plans  of  Bonaparte.  Its 
fonmencement  was  thus  announced  to  him  by  Moreau  in  a  letter 
ef  the  9th  of  September. 

**  I  have  received,  citizen  general,  your  letter  of  the  31st  of  Au- 
putL    I  was  prepared  to  attack  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol;  the 
Uch  and  the  Iser  were  already  passed,  which  afforded  us  ex- 
cellent openings  upon  Inspruck.    But  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Mease,  when  upon  the  point  of  arriving  at  Ratisbon,  has  been 
repulsed  in  a  succession  of  affairs  as  far  as  Amberg,  report  says 
tBven  as  far  as  Wurtsburg.    This  compels  me  to  change  the  di- 
leetion  of  my  movements.    The  enemy,  who  was  unable  to  resist 
ii  this  quarter,  keeps  the  field  only  with  heavy  parties  of  cavalry 
en  our  flanks  and  in  our  rear,  which  occasionally  annoy  us.    I 
CMBOt  venture  to  impart  to  you  my  present  intentions,  for  fear 
this  letter  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    As  soon  as 
they  are  determined  I  will  inform  you.    Our  advanced  posts  oc- 
copy  Newburg  and  Newstadt ;  the  army  is  encamped  at  Guesser-^ 
Md.    The  corps  of  Ferino,  occupies  Mosbourg,  Frankin  and 
Ifanich.    The  right  is  on  the  sources  of  the  Lech  towards 
Lampten-Frunks,  and  Schougar.  I  most  sincerely  wish  that  more 
SiTorable  events  would  enable  me  to  second  your  operations.*' 
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D  reach  Inspmck  speedily,  and  to  ihreaten  an  irrupiion  ioto  Ba- 
aria.  Avoid  as  much  as  ih?  nature  of  the  country  will  permit, 
lissemioaliog  your  troops,  so  as  to  leave  noihing  to  chance,  in 
he  different  operations  which  jou  wilt  have  to  execute.  Vou 
gll  feel  strongly  (he  critical  interest  of  existing  circumstances, 
M  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  exert  all  our  means,  and 
BKially  to  combine  their  operation  through  the  whole  line  on 
ribch  our  enemies  act.  This  concert  can  alone  restore  us  the  of- 
iHisive  on  every  point ;  and  we  flailcr  ourselves,  that  the  man- 
euvre  of  prince  Charles,  fortunate  for  the  moment,  will  draw 
opon  his  army  a  terrible  blow  by  tempting  him  to  try  again  the 
Fortune  of  battles.  We  transmit  you  a  copy  of  the  last  report 
rtceived  from  general  Jourdan ;  and  in  this  despatch  confine  our 
•l^rvalions  to  the  movement  which  we  direct  the  brave  army  of 
lly  and  its  able  commander,  to  make  in  the  Tyrol;  referring 
o  our  former  letters  for  all  matters  concerning  the  other 
ts  of  the  command  confided  to  you." 

tan  this  letter  was  written,  Bonaparte  had  conquered  ih* 

B  Tyrol,  left  Vaubois  in  a  position  to  threaten  tnspruck  and 

Tate  with  Moreau,  had  shaiiored  to  pieces  the  corps  of  Da- 

ri(^  at  Roveredo,  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Wurmser,  at 

no ;  and  when  it  was  received,  had  chased  that  general  into 

after  defeating  him  and  the  garrison  at  Saint-George. 

lucccsses  rendered  this  letter  of  instructions  so  very  uiw 

'Ic,  that  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  it  in  Bonaparte's 

mdeoce. 

Kor  was  the  nuUily  of  this  despatch,  confined  lo  the  instructions 
nveyed  to  Bonaparte.  So  far  was  Moreau  from  proiiling  by 
cooperative  movements  of  the  army  of  Italy,  or  from  piecut- 
'  the  promised  attack  upon  the  archduke  Charles,  or  from 
ring  a  detachment  in  Bavaria  to  cover  the  Lech  and  resist  the 
general  Latour,  that  after  detaching  Uesaix  to  ibeleft 
of  the  Danube  and  thence  recalling  him,  he  retreated  with 
rbole  army  directly  to  the  Rhine. 

Bonaparte,  in  communicating  the  armistice  of  Cherasco, 

to  the  directory  ;  "  Before  the  expiration  of  a  month,  I  hope 

B  OB  the  Tyrolian  mountains,  to  find  the  army  of  the  Bhine, 

is  concert  with  it,  to  carry  the  war  into  Bavaria,"  the  di- 

in  their  despatch  of  the  7th  of  May,  rqecled  the  proposi- 

"  beset  by  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  difficultiei  that 


L 
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might  be  called  insurmountable."  When  he  repeated  the  laae 
proposition,  yfiih  the  express  condition  that  he  should  first  have 
taken  Mantua,  they  again  declined  it  and  for  the  same  reasom* 
in  their  despatch  of  the  18th  of  May.  Yet  in  September,  wim 
Mantua  was  not  taken,  and  when  Jourdan  had  been  defeaifld, 
Moreau  compelled  to  renounce  the  offensive,  and  when  sbov 
was  beginning  to  fall  in  the  Alps,  they  recommended  the  Tery 
movement  to  Bonaparte,  which,  when  proposed  by  him  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  both  moral  and  physical,  they  had 
declined  as  impracticable  and  visionary. 

The  fact  is  they  set  out  with  the  plan  of  making  the  Rhine  their 
principal  frontier,  and  the  maritime  Alps  their  secondary  om^ 
for  this  campaign ;  and  they  adhered  to  that  system  long  aAff 
the  astonishing  successes  of  Bonaparte  had  completely  invertid 
the  circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  attracted  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  war  to  the  Italian  frontier.  For  whethr 
the  armies  on  the  Rhine  advanced  or  retreated,  his  operatioaiil 
Italy  were  equally  arduous,  active,  bloody,  successful,  and  bold; 
while  the  movements  of  the  contending  parties  in  (jcrmany,  wm 
as  has  been  shown,  decisively  regulated  by  the  progress  of  Ih 
arms.  This  incongruity  between  the  theory  of  the  campaign  aid 
its  actual  development,  added  to  the  extreme  celerity  of  Boat- 
partc*s  movements,  and  the  swift  succession  of  his  victories,  n^ 
dered  the  directory  as  little  capable  of  prescribing  his  raStaiy 
operations,  as  of  directing  the  course  of  the  clouds,  and  muk 
their  instructions  when  they  came  to  hand,  inapplicable  ahvaf% 
and  frequently  ridiculous ;  a  circumstance  which  no  dodbl  liad 
its  effect  in  impressing  on  the  spirit  of  their  correspondeaee^  tf 
appearance  of  confusion  and  of  conscious  absurdity  wkickt  ia 
process  of  time,  generated  a  degree  of  ill  will  against  their  oily 
successful  commander. 

To  illustrate  and  confirm  this  view  of  the  relation  between  ihs 
government  at  Paris  and  their  general  in  Italy,  it  might  snfBoe  10 
refer  to  the  instructions  which  he  next  received.  On  the  9Ml 
of  September,  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Bassano  having  reached 
them,  the  directory  acquiesce  in  the  practical  nullity  of  their  pV' 
vious  orders,  and  endeavour  to  overtake  the  rapid  progress  of 
their  gi  neral's  achievements,  by  an  extension  ol  their  }.lan8 and  bj 
fresli  instructions.  *'Tiio  army  which  you  command,  general, 
has  completely  justified  our  hopes  in  this  campaign ;  bnt  it  appeon 
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'e  surpassed  them  by  ihe  new  successes  which  you  re- 
»  ns.  The  result  of  ihe  actions  of  (he  7th  and  8lh  are  as 
IS  as  they  are  unparalleled,  and  even  allhough  Worm- 
ith  the  inglorious  relics  of  his  force,  should  e^scape  your 
I,  which  is  by  no  means  probable,  we  must  regard  the 
of  his  army  as  complete,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  as  irre- 
le. 

mong  the  dispositions  we  have  adopied  in  order  lo  reap  the 
of  our  succi'ss.  and  to  render  it  decisive  in  favor  of  the 
lie,  all  the  interests  of  which  lead  to  peace,  the  first  is  to 
■  to  the  emperor  that,  if  he  does  not  immediately  send  a  ple- 
ottary  to  Paris  to  enter  into  negotiations,  you  are  going  to 
<y  the  port  of  Trieste,  and  all  his  establishments  on  the 
lie.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  Wurmser  is  decided  you  will 
xh  a  courier  lo  Vienna  with  this  notification,  and  you  will 
I  upon  Trieste,  so  as  to  be  able  to  execute  a  threat  which  is 
id  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  proud 
,  which  dares  every  thing  against  the  republic,  and  sports 
ler  good  t'aiih.  During  this  movement  you  will  continue  to 
■se  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Austrianii  in  the  Tyrol; 
ill  establish  a  surecommunicatlon  with  the  army  of  Moreau; 
ill  impose  heavy  contributions  wherever  the  arms  of  France 
•ale." 

before  this  despatch  reached  its  destination,  Bonaparte's 
Lof  the  16(h,  communicating  the  escape  of  Wurmser  into 
la  and  the  battle  of  St.  (jeorge,  was  received  at  Paris,  and 
ring  thi-ir  insiruciions  lo  march  upon  Trieste  as  absurd  as 
[HreTious  orders  to  invade  Bavaria,  provoked  from  the  pro- 
at  fruitless  invention  of  the  directors,  a  fresh  set  of  com- 
k  By  these,  dated  the  25th  of  September,  Bonaparte  is 
ed  to  think  no  longer  of  Bavaria  or  Trieste,  but  to  confine 
teption  to  Italy,  and  redouble  his  efforts  to  take  Maotua. 
laterer  may  be  the  importance  of  the  operations  against 
«  which  we  prescribed,  it  is  still  more  essential  to  con- 
le  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  capture  of  Mantua,  aod 
eemmend  to  you  to  employ  for  this  object  all  your  means, 
the  boldness  and  activity  which  uniformly  guide  yonr  no- 
luogs."  The  next  day  they  repeat  this  instruction  more 
Itically.  "Strive  then  general  to  finish  the  campaign  of 
by  tbie  capture  of  Maaiiw,  to  vhkh  (he  faie  of  the  whtde 
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peninsula  seems  to  be  attached.'*  And  they  urge  him  to  e6Me^ 
pond  and  concert  his  movements  with  .Moreao,  rithoogir  ikd 
general  had,  as  they  knew,  a  week  prerionsly  repassed  the'  Leeh^ 
in  his  retreat  from  Bavaria  to  the  Rhine. 

In  this  succession  of  abortive  and  contradictory  orders,  Boii- 
parte  could  not  fail  to  remark,  that  while  every  variety  of  aervies 
was  required  of  him,  which  the  adverse  stale  of  the  war  m  Ger- 
many appeared  to  demand,  no  attemion  was  paid  to  the  Trnatnwi 
of  his  force,  or  his  continual  losses  by  sickness  and  battle  i  and 
that  no  substantial  hope  was  held  out  of  furnishing  him  widr  At 
oflp-promised  reenforcements.  Under  the  impression  which  dk 
view  of  the  disposition  of  the  goverdment  naturally  prodneed^le 
replied  from  Milan  to  their  despatch  of  the  25th  of  September,  kri 
letter  of  the  1st  of  October ;  in  which,  after  coatinoing  tnm  As 
point  at  which  his  report  of  the  16(h  of  September  terminiBi 
the  detail  of  his  operations  around  Mantua,  he  subnhteda 
estimate  of  his  force  fit  for  duty  and  of  the  succours  he 
with  an  effort  at  producing  conviction,  that,  from  its 
and  perspicuity,  would  appear  as  if  intended  for  a  last  appssE 
As  nsaal,  it  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  government,  in  riftfi 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  subject  of  their  orders. 

**  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  nriHk 
to  think  of  besieging  Mantua.  It  will  not  be  practicable 
January.  By  that  time,  the  Emperor  will  have  a  powerM 
in  the  Tyrol  and  the  FriouL  Already  he  has  assembled  a  CHM 
of  six  thousand  men  in  the  latter  province,  and  has  camaf  ^P^ 
thousand  to  advance  to  Botzen.  There  is  nothing  eqori  i»  At 
activity  of  their  exertions  throughout  the  empire,  to 
army  of  Italy. 

''  This  is  the  state  of  ours.  I  have  eighteen  thooiani 
hundred  men  in  the  army  of  observation,  and  nine  thonsMi  k 
that  of  the  siege.  And  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether,  it  I  reerffi 
no  reenforcements,  I  can  resist  through  the  winter  theSmpstfer, 
who  in  six  weeks  will  have  an  array  of  fifly  thousand  men.  f  MM 
required  the  executive  commissary  to  cause  the  40th 
which  is  at  Lyons,  to  join  me.  I  have  ordered  the 
which  is  at  Marseilles,  to  be  passed  on  to  me,  as  well  as  the 
battalion  of  the  Aio,  which  is  now  at  Toulon^  and  whioh 
be  incorporated  in  our  regiments.  These  two  regiments, 
they  arrive,  will  form  a  body  of  four  thousand  ive  hundred 
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Mor  fansdrM  BCrong,  irhieft  generaS  CAatiSM-lfed^IbuDdbtf  Hkd 
oil  to  this  army.  A<M  to  tlifs  tbe  fOtti  bkttaliMdf  t&ci  Ain;  flf^ 
kittdfrad  fliroiig,  and  it  makes  nine  hondredP  oJP  tile  dbc  thbuMind 
Meh  dds  general  iras  to  send  ns  (9). 

<<Benew  your  commands  to  general  Ghateaa-Neaf-RandM*; 
fltar  Ae  march  of  the  MMh,  which  is  at  Lyons,  anidf  of  fhb  SSird, 
bat  Mars^les;  canse  fifteen  thoa«uid meft  of  fhe troo|Mr 
are' within  reach  to  inarch  to  join  nis.  Bnt  yoli  tnay  at- 
Hto  ttic  of  erery  fbnr  thousand  wUidiFyoa  send,  nMibdM  thiU 
Mf  wilt  reach  us. 

^  Consider,  that  to  maintain  your  ground  during  the  winter, 
diinniCliaTe  thirty  five  thousand  infantry  in  theannyofob- 
MMfioili,  and  ei^teen  thousand  hi  that  of  the  siege,  iif  ord^  # 
Wf  ifts  fbrce  of  the  Emperor.  These  two  ntmibers  lAttaNf 
ike  fifty  three  thousand  men,  of  Hrhich  we  fitre  at'  presai&r 
iJMjf  iuiiiii  thousand.  Supposing  the  seasm  to  bebMid  more 
MMvaible,  we  shall  be  jbined  by  thi^ed  thousaiU  of  the'  Ml^ 
HMNigh  the  rains  of  autumn  give  us  a  great  many  inraHds. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  send   us  twenty-thr^  thousand 


"I  hope  to  receive  before  the  lapse  of  a  month,  if  you  confirm 
if  orders  and  requisitions  by  extraordinary  couriers,  eight 
leosand  men  drawn  from  the  garrisons  in  the  south  of  Frailce. 
(here  will  remain  then  to  be  furnished  fifteen  thousand.  If  you 
IM  then  from  Paris,  or  the  environs,  they  may  arrive  in  the 
iMrse  of  December,  but  they  must  get  their  orders  at  once.  If 
^have  any  recruits,  send  them,  as  well  as  others,  to  b^  in- 
dirporated  in  our  corps.  Besides  this,  we  must  have  fifteen 
nidred  light  horse  or  dragoons ;  for  example  the  14th  chas- 
Sirs.  For  the  siege  of  Mantua  we  require  eight  hundred  can- 
isneers,  ten  officers  of  engineers,  and  several  superior  officers  of 
rOlery.  We  must  also  have  fifteen  hundred  waggoners,  or- 
iMriiMd  in  brigades  and  having  thefr  commanders  (3).  I  have 
KMe  lint  Italians,  who  rob  us.  We  also  want  two  battalions  of 
qppei^  and' seven  companies  of  miners. 

*'ffyott' value  the  possession  of  Italy,  citizen  directors,  send 
w  aH  these  reenf orcements.  I  am  in  need  also  of  twenty  thousand 
mAets.  But  it  is  necessary  that  these  succours  should  arrive, 
nd  not  that  it  should  turn  out  with  them,  as  with  every  thin^ 
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else  promised  to  this  army,  lo  which  nothing  ever  does  arrire. 
We  have  a  great  number  of  muskets  but  they  are  Awtrian* 
and  are  so  heavy  that  our  soldiers  cannot  use  them.  We 
have  here  manufactories  of  powder,  which  we  work.  They 
produce  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  month ;  a  quantity  which  it 
sufficient. 

'-^  I  recommend  to  you  to  give  instructions,  thai  the  cigkt 
thousand  men  which  I  expect  at  the  end  of  this  month,  adaally 
join  me.  That  alone  would  enable  me  to  strike  heavy  IdowB  al 
the  imperialists.  In  order  that  three  thousand  men  arrive  fron 
general  Chateau-Neuf-Randon,  six  or  seven  thousand  ov^  to 
setoff. 

''  I  am  endeavouring,  to  raise  a  legion  here  to  be  armed  wilk 
Ausjlrian  muskets,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  natkail 
guard  of  this  country,  and  to  consist,  when  full,  of  three  thouad 
five  hundred  men.    It  is  possible  the  attempt  may  succeed. 

''The  advanced  post  of  general  Vaubois,  has  had  an  mtmn 
ment  with  the  Austrian  division  which  defends  the  Tyrol,  and  has 
made  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners. 

''Whatever  circumstances  may  arise,  I  beg  you  not  fisran 
instant  to  doubt  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  army  of  Italy,  k 
sustaining  the  honour  of  the  republic." 

Around  Mantua  the  season  grew  worse  and  worse ;  tke  hat 
suns,  drenching  rains,  and  chill  nights  of  autumn,  increasiBg  Iha 
number  and  gravity  of  the  cases  in  a  ratio  truly  frightful.  Of  Iha 
army  of  the  siege  amounting  to  nine  thousand  men,  one  difision 
was  posted  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  Iha 
Mincio ;  this  last  occupying  the  suburbs  of  La  Favorila  and 
St.  George,  where  the  ravages  of  fever  were  so  severe  thai  be- 
tween the  15th  and  28th  of  September,  fifteen  hundred  ■«■ 
sent  to  the  hospital  (4). 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  continued  to  receive  infonnataM 
his  spies  of  the  active  preparations  of  Austria,  to  repair  her 
in  Italy;  and  to  risk,  without  delay,  a  third  contest  for  the  reBaf  of 
Mantua ;  that  general  Colli,  who  upon  Wurmser's  first 
bad  retreated  with  him  from  Mantua  was  advancing  at  the 
of  twenty  three  thousand  men,  from  the  neigbonrhood  of 
to  cooperate  with  general  Laudohn,  who,  with  twelve  thoaaaBi  was 
posted  on  the  Piave.  The  necessity  which  this  inteUigenoe  aaemed 
to  create  of  accelerating  the  reduction  of  Mantoa,  ooBbiaed  with 
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the  insiilBciflBcy  of  bis  fbrce  tor  direct  opdratioiis  of  adMfiitte 
yigonr,  lUftds  bim  tbink  of  inntidatiiig  tbe  place ;  i  project  wbidi 
WIS  the  cause  of  bis  giving  instmedons  to  the  chitf  engineer, 
that  were  fbond  to  be  so  utterly  impracticable  as  to  be  ahnost 
riffictdoos'.  He  directed  Ghasselovp  to  break  up  the  dykes  at 
GoremdOy  so  that  upon  the  first  rise  of  t|ie  Po,  its  waters  might 
flow  more  freely  np  the  channel  of  the  Hmcio,  and  by  immdating 
Mantoa,  swamp  the  garrison,  and  force  Wnrmser  to  surrender. 
The  answer  of  Ae  engineer  to  this  order,  probably  made  Bdna- 
ptorle  miile  at  his  own  misconception ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, when  the  canse  of  his  failing  to  surprise  Mantua  in  June 
is  remembered.  *^  t  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  die 
Sdk,  in  which  yon  order  me  to  cut  open  and  break  up  the  dykes 
It  Govemolo,  so  that  the  freshes  in  the  Po  may  overflow  a  part 
tf  Mantua.  Those  who  have  suggested  this  idea  to  you,  no  doubt 
wlAed  to  have  something  to  say;  Break  up  the  djrkes  of  Gover- 
iMiio  t  why  they  have-  been  broken  up  these  thirty  years,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Po  flow  up  the  Mincio  without  obstruction.**  This 
is  the  first,  if  not  the  last,  order  he  ever  issued,  betraying  ignor- 
ance of  the  material  facts  to  which  it  applied;  so  quick  and  ac- 
curate was  his  power  of  observation.  The  rebuke  conveyed, 
in  the  reply  of  the  engineer  was  doubtless  not  lost  on  him  (5). 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Bonaparte  had  mentioned  to  the 
directory  the  expediency  of  organizing  a  corps  of  Italian  volun- 
teers, as  auxiliaries,  who,  in  escorting  prisoners,  doing  garrison 
duty,  or  assisting  in  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  would  supply  the 
{dace  of  French  troops,  and  increase,  in  proportion,  the  effective 
force  of  his  army.  This  suggestion  being  sanctioned,  he  soon 
liter  the  battle  of  St.  George,  carried  it  into  efiect ;  and  by  the 
11th  of  October,  had  a  corps  organized  at  Milan,  which  took  the 
denominatibn  of  the  legion  of  Lomhardyy  and  which,  though 
created,  commissioned,  and  paid  by  the  local  govenment,  was 
commanded  partly  by  French  officers  and  was  under  his  direction. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Po,  in  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Beggio,  this  example  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  public  spi- 
rit^ inhabitants,  who,  in  the  two  former  cities,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  authorities,  and  in  the  two  latter,  in  despite  of  them, 
completed  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  corps,  which,  being  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  more  than  one  state,  was  called  the  Itolian  legion. 
In  addition  to  these  military  proceedings  the  people  of  Lorn- 
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bardy^  impatient  of  their  doubtful  positioii  between  jthe  daat  of 
Austria  and  the  control  of  France^  were  generally  diipoaad  lo 
efiect  without  delay,  a  fundamental  revolution  in  their  state,  and 
to  establish  their  absolute  independence  of  Austria.  Bnl  a 
number  of  the  leading  and  more  prudent  citizens,  were  solidip 
ousy  before  venturing  on  thb  irrevocable  step,  to  obtain  tnm 
the  French  government,  an  assurance  more  or  less  fomal,  of 
support  and  recognition.  Their  wishes,  which  if  seconded^ 
likely  to  prove  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  French  army, 
thus  communicated  by  Bonaparte  to  the  directors,  inada^alAof 
the  2nd  of  October. 

*'  The  people  of  Lombardy  show  their  political  dispositfoas 
and  more  strongly  every  day ;  but  there  is  a  very  consider 
of  them  who,  before  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
would  like  to  be  invited  to  do  so  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
ment,  as  a  security  for  the  interest  France  would  takA  as  As 
destiny  of  their  country,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peaoa.  A 
resolution  of  the  government  to  this  effect,  and  a  decree,  estdilifb- 
ing  a  superintending  administration,  and  recognizing  froa  ihii 
day  forward  the  independence  of  Lombardy,  with  seme  BiodHi^ 
tion  during  the  war,  would  be  worth  to  this  army  as  mnd  ass 
reenforcement  of  three  or  four  thousand  men." 

Passing  to  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  he  added 
*'  Reggio  has  effected  a  revolution  and  shaken  oCF  the  yoke  of  l|i 
duke  of  Modena.  This  probably  is  the  country  which,  of  all  llalf 
is  the  most  determined  on  liberty.  Modena  tried  to  do  as  ancship 
Reggio,  but  the  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men  lelt  by  tbedsto 
fired  on  and  dispersed  the  crowd.  The  shortest  way  woaU  te  is 
declare  the  armistice  broken,  since  there  are  five  or  aisjpppas 
yet  unpaid,  and  to  put  Modena  on  the  same  footing  yiihWinps 
and  Reggio.  Wc  should  have  so  many  enemies  the  fewer,  |br  4* 
regency  does  not  dissemble  the  fear  with  which  we  inqpipe  thsvb 
nor  their  joy  at  the  success  of  our  enemies.  I  beg  you  to  bifS 
good  as  to  send  me  your  instructions  on  this  sulgect. 

**  I  think  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  leave  this  state  in  its 
convulsed  situation.  I  would  rather  declare  to  their 
teniiary,  at  Paris,  the  negotiations  broken  off.  {nstaadof  ihis^- 
ing  us  a  new  enemy,  we  should  obtain  from  it  assistance  apd  aHitf 
in  the  united  people  of  Modena  and  Reggio.  However,  as  lt|^ 
face  of  afiiairs  changes  every  fortnight  in  xhis  country,  afloovdiag 
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be  fismjmettifm:  yovr rvpiare  vitli  IMeatto  be  kDOWD  henb, 

ffl^jpMPM9^^yhwI  iftti^iiioi  h%  Mem  ^pmi  iftiM  buidmd 

Jiap  10  jitirtliih  a  i»ey  ordttr  of  tiniigs  ia  chat  itatohr,  yoa  ngiit 

iMiffjB  IP  |bi  wiroy  iiiatyM 

m4  49li«rg«}  ine  vit^  the  daty  <rf  ocmdadi^ 

HJf  MJI^t  comjo  t^  to  aiy  beadquartorfl,  yoa  takag  care  lo  ad- 

)^  Ant  be  «boiddaiTiTe  bi  the  counei^  twelve  dayi*    I  wonUi 

4ffff  d^dpriB  jAie  ne^o^^^  wbile  o«r  troope,  at  (he 

fpopji  iMluHt  8b0«14  »ter  Modena^  saw  tha  iiioet  fjideiit  ei^^ 

qqntf  fa  ho§t«gaa»  and  appoiat  to  ofBiM  frieade  af  Iba  Ifr 

Im^  fff  Modaaa.    ¥oa  will  tbea  bare  the  etaiae  af  lladau» 

ipnW!»  IMogna,  and  Farrara^  in  which  the  mum  of  the  poo|ib 

ffp  /liPy  jppra  iacUaad  to  liberty,  and  where  the  n^^ority 

Ullrt  Ps  w  Kbarators*  and  deem  our  aanse  Aair  own.    The 

fmtm  Hf  Ifodem  border  npon  the  Mantuan,  and  yon  can  aonema 

ffwhitlidvanlag^it  woiddba  to  m  tohaye,  ini^aad  of  a  bMila 

filPPiaijal  in  Uiat  country,  one,  iika  that  of  Bolofna  endra^ 

dpfntad  to  ps.    At  a  general  peace  wa  nii^t  giya  the  liantnan  lo 

ifte  doKe  of  Parma ;  an  arrangement  that  would  be  politic  in  all 

re^ct^9  ^od  which  it  might  be  useful  for  you  to  mal&e  known 

M  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  order  that  it  might  reach  the  duke 

1^  Parma,  who  would  thereby  be  engaged  to  render  us  essential 

sernce.    Since  we  are  allies  of  Spain,  it  would  be  matter  of  ia- 

Imft  fof  the  di|k^  of  Parma  to  unite  one  qf  his  regiments  of  aaren 

qf  (Bight  bi)F)4re4  n9Pn  to  oi^r  grmy,  which  would  reader  dispod* 

iHc  f  n  equal  num))er  pf  our  troops,  and  would  induce  all  the 

iilJ^iMts  of  tb^  intchy  to  look  upon  our  cause  as  their  own,  an 

flh#  of  no  IM.e  advantage,    I  could  employ  this  corps  for  the 

imcojrt  of  prisoners  and  couvoys,  a  service  which  our  troops  par* 

inrm  badly.    Of  every  four  thousand  prisoners,  one  thousand 

ncqia,  m  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  soldiari  to  be 

yiiyy}  for  escorts.    I  have  tried  four  buodred  of  the  ¥ilaneae 

iiUier^  fi^r  escprts,  and  the  trial  ^ucceeded  perfectly.    The  duka 

of  ^im^  ffbould  also  be  bound  to  furpish  me  with  a  battalion  of 

li^  bnndred  pioneers,  with  their  tools.    Distant  as  we  are  front 

FraKO,  Uie  alliance  of  this  prince  would  be  a  great  awst- 

mie  lo  mr  «mce  bis  states  are  situated  on  the  tbeatra  tif 

The  noUcv  of  the  measures  reconunendnd:  in  tbia  letter,  as 
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means  of  supplying  his  deficiencies  in  military  strength,  and  of 
enlarging  the  political  power  of  France  in  Italy,  is  clear  to  the 
apprehension,  and  convincing  to  the  judgment ;  and  is  suflicient  to 
show  the  vast  influence  which  he  was  already  capable  of  eiar- 
cising,  had  a  wider  field  of  political  exertion  l>een  open  to  him^ia 
the  international  afbirs  of  Europe.  But  the  motives  by  wUck 
he  was  induced  to  overstep,  in  his  suggestions,  the  cantioii 
and  abstemious  lino  of  conduct  which  the  directory  had  early 
adopted  and  repeatedly  enjoined,  respecting  the  liberated  pro- 
vinces  of  Italy,  arose  not  more  from  prospects  of  adTantagB^ 
than  from  sympathy  and  resentment  for  manifestatioiis  of  hoatiilj 
and  friendship,  which  had  occurred  in  the  states  upon  whidithe 
measures  he  recommended,  were  to  operate.  When  be  was 
forced,  by  the  first  irruption  of  Wurmser,  to  fall  back  fronthe 
Adige  to  Brescia,  and  by  so  doing  gave  a  momentary  aspect  of 
extreme  adversity  to  his  arms,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  more  especially  of 
Milan,  displayed  an  unflinching  attachment  tothecanseof  FraMB^ 
and  a  resolution  to  support  it  at  every  hazard.  Whea,  h^ 
sequcntly,  the  escape  of  Wurmser  into  Mantua  interrupted  the 
second  blockade,  the  regency  of  Modena,  as  he  had  reported  la 
the  directory,  seized  the  occasion  of  indulging  their  eoadty  la 
France,  by  introducing  into  that  fortress  supplies  for  Ike 
rison. 

Again,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  September,  a 
ment  of  the  garrison  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifly 
sallied  out  and  crossed  the  Po  at  Borgoforte,  on  a  fbragli| 
pedition.  But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  general  JU* 
maine  made  himself  master  of  the  gates  of  Pradella  and  Gerara, 
and  on  the  1st  of  October,  completed  the  establishmeal  of  tta 
third  blockade.  In  consequence,  the  foraging  party  was  cat  off 
from  Mantua,  and  being  unable  to  rejoin  the  garrison,  endaatonal 
to  make  their  way  to  Florence.  When  they  got  as  fiar  as  Beggio^ 
the  inhabitants,  by  a  voluntary  movement,  ran  to  arms  and  plaeed 
themselves  upon  their  line  of  march.  Retiring  within  tbefiroathn 
of  Parma,  the  Austrians  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  rhiniginlni 
The  Reggians  pursued  them,  invested  the  castle,  and  foroed  the 
detachment  to  capitulate.  In  reporting  the  aibir  to  the  direcioryy 
Bonaparte  praised  the  conduct  of  the  Reggians  with  a  aailt 
which  shows  how  strongly  he  was  affscted  by  it.    '<  In  the  iiriai 
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of  smaD  anns  wliich  took  place,  two  men  of  the  natumal  guard  of 
Reggio  were  kflled ;  the  first  citizens  who  have  shed  their  blood 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  The  btaye  inhabitants  of  Reggi6 
have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  by  their  own  independent 
exertion,  and  even  without  being  assured  of  our  ultimate  support.** 
But  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  general  in  offidring  thb 
ndricey  and  the  strength  of  facts  and  of  reasoning  by  which  he 
sustained  it,  the  directory  adhered  to  their  original  opinions,  and 
insisted  on  regulating  their  intercourse  with  the  states  in  question, 
by  the  guarded  policy  which  they  had  already  prescribed. 

**  The  directory  has  taken  into  consideration  the  letter  in  whMh 
yoo  treat  of  Lombardy  and  sotne  other  of  the  Italian  states. 
There  can  be  no  disadvantage  in  the  people  of  the  Milanese  de- 
daring  themselves  to  a  certain  degree,  in  favour  of  liberty  anil 
t  republican  government.    For  if  we  are  driven  out  of  Italy,  that 
Hale  of  the  public  mind  might  occupy  our  enemies  in  a  manner 
frofitaMe  to  us ;  while  as  long  as  wo  remain  in  Italy,  it  is  better 
10  have  the  people  disposed  in  our  favour,  than  ready  to  attack 
BS  on  the  first  reverse  we  may  sustain.    But  if  we  should  invite 
the  people  of  Lombardy  to  make  themselves  free,  if  we  give  them 
in  this  way  a  sort  of  guarantee,  binding  us  in  some  measure  not 
to  separate  their  interests  from  ours  at  the  conclusion  of  a  conti- 
nental peace,  we  should  without  doubt,  act  in  an  impolitic  manner; 
and  in  acceding  to  a  measure  of  this  kind,  should  ourselves 
place  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  peace  which  is  the 
wish  of  France  in  general  and  of  the  directory  in  particular.  Our 
poHcy  and  our  interests,  well  understood  and  carefully  attended 
to,  require  us  even  to  restrain,  within  certain  limits,  the  enthu- 
siann  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy ;  and  to  maintain  the  people 
of  that  country  always  in  a  disposition  favourable  to  us,  without 
risking  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  an  open  protection,  and  by 
encouraging  them  too  strongly  to  declare  their  independence. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  indemnities  in  Italy  will  be  demanded  of 
IS  for  the  territory  which  our  future  security  may  command  us 
to  preserve  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  our  reverses 
in  Germany,  can  only  diminish  our  desire  to  wrest  from  despo- 
tism that  part  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  your  talents  and  the 
bravery  of  the  army  under  your  command,  have  for  the  moment 
Mdered  us  masters.    The  restoration  or  the  cession  of  Lom- 
11     Nrdy,  may  become  the  condition  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  although 
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ve  have  come  to  no  decision  in  regard  to  it,  we  think  it  woold  he 
imprudent,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  deprive  oura^Taasf 
the  means  of  making  peace  at  that  price. 

''Our  observations  respecting  the  independence  of  Lombwdf, 
are  applicable  to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Reggio,  and  Modena,  and  ip 
all  the  other  small  states  of  Italy ;  and  we  ought  to  redouble  oor 
circumspection  and  prudence,  in  order  to  avoid  coaiiiuttiiig,iif 
too  much  facility,  the  future  interests  of  the  republic.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  press  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  complete  the  paywaief 
the  sums  which  remain  due,  in  virtue  of  the  armistice  ooadodBd 
with  this  prince.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  am 
against  him  the  people  who  were  his  subjects  before  our  arriial 
in  Italy ;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  you  keep  them  in  rral  day 
dence,  until  our  political  horizon  clears  up,  and  allows  as  to  i^ 
gulate  definitively  the  fate  of  Italy  by  a  general  peace. 

''It  is  in  virtue  of  the  same  principles,  that  we  have  Goadipdedie 
postpone,  to  a  future  day,  your  proposition  for  giving  at 
the  district  of  Mantua  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  We  shall 
no  doubt  great  advantages  for  this  prince ;  but  events  have  naij^ 
furnished  a  fit  opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  to  the  regiawtif 
Parma,  which  you  wish  to  see  united  to  your  arpiy,  we  apAorili 
you  to  treat  for  it  with  the  duke,  as  well  as  for  the  eiglu  hjpadM 
pioneers  which  you  think  would  be  serviceable  in  tho 
Mantua.  But  these  negotiations  may  take  place,  wit^io^l 
us  to  a  cession  of  territory,  and  without  any  formal  gparjiiiMsiB 
that  respect ;  although  we  shall  be  well  inclined  to  C|TO«r  10 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  interest  of  the  duke  qt  Kpnia  in 
Italy." 

From  the  tenor  of  this  despatch,  which  was  da!ted  |^e  l||hof 
October,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  Bonaparte,  that  i^rtflad  of 
the  vigorous  and  concerted  movements  of  BeunyoDyittsaadlf^ 
reau  in  Germany,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  dp^«olgrj  ji 
their  letter  of  the  9th  of  September,  affairs  were  becope  ao 
perate  in  that  quarter  that,  while  the  evacuatioo  of  Italf  by 
pulsion  was  regarded  as  not  improbable,  their  only  hopfs  of 
curing  the  Rhenish  frontier  rested  on  the  sacrifice,  as  a 
of  peace,  of  all  his  conquests.  This  was  discouraging;  balk^ 
fore  the  despatch  was  received,  indeed  before  it  waa 
the  popular  impulse  towards  independence,  had  asavmad  a 
cided  character  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  aad  bad  gtvapi 
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fiqrjciBti,  wjkM  is  fl|Mt6  of  die  .c^ 

«f.tiitdnQlmy,jiedtbeway  to  tbe«doptjkmofBraaparte*saiore 
fB^BroBf  iOOQiiael  «nd  the  establishiiieQt  of  Iwo  repuUics  und^r 
j(|||l0  jNnQtoGtkNi  of  France.  TJhe  first,  cdled  firom  ita  posiiion  rer 
dttinlj  to  Boiiie  and  the  Po,  the  Giquidan,  was  oovpoaedof  the 
IHMMm  <rf  Bologna  and  Ferrara  and  the  dotchiaa  of  Modena  and 
Uppo ;  the  aecondy  entitled  for  the  game  reaaon^  Tranqpadan, 
fgpfp|w*iinindiid  Lombardy  or  Auatrian  Italy. 

jQJiihe  8th  of  October,  Qonaparte,  ^m^ng  hunaelf  premd  bj 

I|ii|fngre88  of  opinion  and  erents,  and  nnaUe  to  wait  ftr  an 

UMper  to  his  letter  of  the  2nd,  jusued  a  manifesto,  representing 

jII^  the  regency  of  Modena,  having  failed  to  pay  die  annia  agreed 

Mf  in  jdie  convention  of  Mib  t,  and  having  tatoi  advantage  of 

|p4|ieBientary  interruption  of  die  blodL^de  of  Mafontoa  U>  oony^ 

■mJlliuB  into  that  fortress,  the  armistice  witb  the  doke  was  al  an 

HM^j  .^t  the  people  of  Reggio  andllod^na  wer.e  entitled  to  tfie 

■Wiyiinn  of  the  French  ar^my,  and  that  whosoever  aggrieved  tH^em 

\^t/ir  ^lights  of  person  or  pnqperty,  shooM  be  treated  ai  jiie 

IptPV  of  France.  Following  up  this  dedaratJon  by  acts  as  dedsive, 

bordered  General  Rusca  with  two  thousand  men,  to  march  imme- 

.dbtely  into  the  dutchy  of  Modena.  Rusca  tpok  possession  of  the 

cipital  without  resistance,  displaced  the  ducal  garrison  and  flag, 

JMEsd  the  property  of  the  prince,  and  invited  the  cjtizens  to  follow 

the  example  of  the  Reggians,  and  assert  their  liberty  by  a  public 

jKL    On  the  ikb,  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  detained  by  sickness 

It  Milan  (6),  reached  Modena  himself,  and  was  received  with 

hoaodless  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  who  collected  from  all 

quarters,  from  Bologna,  Ferrara,  but  especially  Reggio,  to  be- 

Ud  the  person  of  their  deliverer  (7).    He  visited,  on  the  15th, 

IBVCaral  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  had  them  occupied  by  de- 

Aduneots  of  Rusca's  column,  and  cashiering  the  officers  ap- 

jNttited  by  the  duke,  received  from  their  successors,  the  oa^h  of 

IJhgiance  to  the  French  republic. 

J^8  early  as  the  11th  of  October,  before  he  quitted  Milan,  and 
4e  very  dey  the  despatch  of  the  directory  prohibiting  all  pro- 
jflUH^ipgp  of  the  kind  was  dated,  Bonaparte  gave  them  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Modenese  revolution,  and  of  the  measures 
kf  which  he  hoped  to  ensure  in  its  final  success  and  the  cor- 
llS^K>Qding  movements  in  Lombardy,  a  large  result  of  advantages 
tp  Ills  army.    ''  The  affiur  of  Mod^a  has  siicpaeded  perfecdy. 
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The  country  is  happy  at  seeing  itself  delivered  from  a  Imitj 
yoke.  The  patriots  are  numerous  and  in  power.  Yoa  wiB  re- 
ceive herewith,  different  publications,  that  will  acquaint  you 
the  turn  I  am  giving  to  the  public  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  < 
teracting  one  species  of  fanaticism  by  another,  and  to 
friends  to  us  of  a  people,  who  would  otherwise  become  am 
violent  enemies.  You  will  find  among  these  paper s,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Lombard  legion.  The  national  coloora  tfasj 
have  adopted  are  green,  white,  and  red.  Among  the  oflem 
there  are  a  number  of  Frenchmen ;  the  rest  are  Italians,  wbo  flir 
some  years,  have  fought  under  our  standard  in  the  amy  of 
Italy.  The  colonel  is  Lahoz,  a  citizen  of  Mantua ;  he  was  aidb 
de  camp  to  General  Laharpe ;  I  had  attached  him  to  my  wmtB, 
and  he  is  known  to  the  representatives  who  have  attended  lb 
army  of  Italy,  especially  to  citizen  Ritter. 

''  Enclosed  you  will  receive  a  paper  showing  the  orgammM 
I  mean  to  {]ive  to  the  first  Italian  legion.  For  this  purpose  I  han 
written  to  the  executive  commissaries,  that  the  acting  gofva- 
ments  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggie,  would  hoHi 
congress  which  will  assemble  on  the  Ikh.  I  lose  sight  oFnoAiv 
which  can  give  energy  to  this  immense  population,  and  ton  As 
public  mind  in  our  favour  (8). 

**  You  will  find  enclosed  several  letters  and  notes  of 
Cacault.  Every  thing  foretells,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
great  blows  will  be  struck  in  Italy.  In  that  time  it  will  be 
sary  that  you  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  Genoa,  V 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  You  would  probably  also  do  very  w«l,  M 
make  peace  with  the  king  of  Naples." 

Under  the  impulse  thus  communicated  by  his  preseneiy  kb 
language,  and  his  support,  the  progress  of  popular  sentinMlQa 
the  south  side  of  the  Po  was  so  rapid,  that  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  a  letter  from  Modena,  he  was  able  to  transmit  lo  tie 
directory  this  glowing  picture  of  the  public  feeling,  and  0f 
the  favourable  measures  which  had  been  adopted  under  his 
pices.  **  Rologna,  Modena,  Reggio  and  Ferrara,  have 
a  congress  of  one  hundred  deputies  at  Modena.  They  are 
mated  by  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  and  patriotism  the  moit|MSi 
Already  they  think  they  see  the  resurrection  of  ancient  hdff- 
With  imaginations  inflamed,  and  excited  patriotism,  dtiieni  of  d 
classes  crowd  together.    I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  xhhcann 
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and  Lombardy,  wbich  rorni  a  populaiion  of  two  or  three  millions, 
produce  a  great  sensation  throughout  Italy.  The  rovoluiion  iloes 
not  assume  ihe  same  character  which  it  bore  with  us ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  opposed  by  the  same  obstacles,  and 
because  the  inhabilanls  are  enlightened  by  our  experience.  We 
ire  very  certain  ai  least  that  fanaticism  will  do  us  no  injury  here, 
ud  that  it  will  tie  in  vain  for  Rome  to  declare  a  war  of  religion. 
b  will  have  no  efTect  in  the  conquered  country. 

"A  legion  of  iwo  thousand  five  hundred  men  is  organizing  itself, 
b  is  to  be  clad,  paid,  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  this  country, 
Vithout  our  being  involved  in  it  at  all.  Here  is  the  beginning  of 
(mililary  force,  wbich  united  lo  the  three  thousand  6ve  hundred 
aieii  furnished  by  Lombardy,  make  about  six  thousand.  It  is 
Wry  evident  that,  if  these  troops,  composed  of  young  men  ac- 
tuitfid  by  a  desire  for  freedom,  distinguish  themselves,  it  will  bo 
podactive  of  consequences  important  both  to  Austria  and  Italy. 
Jirill  transmit  to  you  by  the  next  courier,  the  acts  and  manifestos 
|oblJshed  by  the  congress  on  this  occasion." 

On  the  18lh,  thougli  not  vet  recovered  from  the  fever  which 
prevailed  in  the  army  and  had  confined  him  to  his  quarters  at 
Hilao,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  Bologna ;  and  upon  arriving 
Ijbere,  having  witnessed  certain  excesses  of  the  populace,  who, 
n  an  occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  plundered  the  properly  of 
|Ktvate  individuals,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  the  sentiments  of 
vhich,  at  variance  with  the  turbulent  and  disorganizing  doctrines 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  France,  deserve  lo  be  studied  by 
tbe  best  regulated  communities  of  the  present  day. 

"  I  observed  with  pleasure  on  entering  your  lown,  the  en- 
Ibnsiasm  of  your  citizens,  and  their  firm  resolution  lo  maintain 
Iheir  liberty.  The  constitution  and  your  national  guard  will 
be  speedily  organized.  But  I  was  afflicted  at  being  a  spectator  of 
excesses,  committed  by  a  set  of  wretches  who  are  not  worthy  of 
being  Bolognese. 

"A  people  who  give  themselves  up  to  violence,  are  unworthy  of 
liberty.  That  people  only  can  be  called  free,  who  respect  the 
rights  of  person  and  properly.  Anarchy  produces  intestine  war 
and  public  calamities.  I  am  a  foe  to  tyrants,  but  still  more  a 
fwora  enemy  lo  ruffians,  and  lo  those  brigands  who  lead  them 
Ml  to  pillage.  All  such  wretches,  who  are  born  for  the  disgrace 
aad  misforlane  of  the  world,  I  viU  cause  to  be  shot. 
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' '  People  of  Bologna  I  do  y on  wish  the  French  republic  to  proieet 
you?  Do  you  wish  the  French  army  to  esteem  you,  and  to  ^ory 
in  promoting  your  happiness?  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  etv 
boast  of  the  friendship  you  have  shown  me  ?  If  you  do,  pat  don 
this  handful  of  criminals ;  take  care  that  no  individual  sniferf  op- 
pression ;  that  whatever  be  the  opinions  of  a  person,  he  be  Ml 
arrested  but  by  due  course  of  law ;  and,  in  particular,  caoBe  pri- 
vate property  to  be  respected." 

On  the  21sty  upon  reaching  Ferrara,  and  finding  thai  cardinal 
Mattel,  whom  he  had  previously  arrested  for  seditious  praciioef 
and  released  on  account  of  his  sacred  functions  and  private 
virtues,  was  again  engaged  in  political  agitation,  endeavouring  to' 
induce  the  people  of  his  diocese,  by  liberal  largesses  and  ostenia- 
tious  piety,  to  throw  oiF  the  authority  of  the  new  government,  aadf 
to  resist  the  measures  of  the  congress  at  M odena,  he  deputed 
to  Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the 
tion  of  the  suspended  armistice,  but  in  reality  merely  to  reKevn  the 
legation  of  his  mischievous  presence,  and  himself  from  the 
cessity  of  dealing  harshly  with  a  person  of  Mattel's  amii^Mff 
racter  and  religious  office. 

Indulging  in  agreeable  speculations  upon  the  importani  and  h^ 
neficial  effects  of  his  policy,  and  of  the  patriotic  spirit  dt  tli* 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  he  proceeded  from  Ferrara'  til' 
Verona,  where  the  despatch  of  the  directory,  prohibiting  the  tery 
measures  he  had  adopted,  and  discountenancing  severely  the  p^ 
pular  enthusiasm  at  which  he  exulted,  overtook  him.  HSa  naMr 
of  the  24th  of  October  expressing  his  regret  at  the  late  arrival  of 
their  instructions,  retraces  rapidly  and  strongly  the  priMfial 
motives  by  which  he  had  been  guided,  and  the  salubvy  fl§aaB  oF 
the  conduct  he  had  pursued. 

''  I  regret  citizen  directors,  that  your  letter  of  the  11th  WMfOir 
late  in  reaching  me.  I  pray  you  to  refer  to  the  circnm'atnneae  k 
which  I  was  placed.  Rome  publishing  fanatical  mmnifctlOi; 
Naples  putting  her  troops  in  motion;  the  regency  of  Modena  nMH 
nifesting  its  ill  designs,  and  violating  the  armistice  by  ptariif 
convoys  of  provisions  into  Mantua;  the  French  republic  was  A^' 
honoured  and  menaced.  This  energetic  step  of  breaking  die  af- 
mistico  with  Modena,  has  reestfiblishcd  a  sound  state  of  pahBe 
opinion,  and  united  Bologna,  Fer  rara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  mider 
the  same  colours.    Fanaticism  is  disappointed,  and  the  peopb 
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wh6  bd  booiiMiiftoiiiedto  trendMb,  bavo  Mt  thai  vo  ir«Mi  tfA 
#ead^  to  ptotact  tbam.  We  hada  n|^  to  break  an  anaisdce 
iA6dk  was  nol  exeeuted.  The  regency  doei  not  dBnyhaYbgiBirf 
iaccoiiri  hiio  lEaatiia. 

'^  ModeiDa,  Beggio,  Ferrara»  and  Bologna,  nnited  in  oongre*, 
Um  decreed  the  rabing  of  two  thousand  fite  hnndred  men  under 
Am  AiHtoe  of  the  firtt  Italian  lejpon.  the  eathnsiasm  \b  reif 
gr^af.  the  peasams  who  conreyed  profisiona  mto  liantaa,  hay0 
flieiiiriv^re  shown  ns  the  secret  routes  by  which  they  got  in. 
BnffcM  hariDlony  reigns  between  us-and  the  infiabitanCiB. 

''At  Bologna,  a  town  of  seventy  Are  thousand  soub,  die  en^ 
Aiiiaatti  is  extreme,  the  lowest  dass  of  the  population  bare  al- 
niadSf  carried  matters  to  excess.  They  rehsed  to  recognise  the 
aifcority  of  this  senate.  To  establish  order,  it  became  necessarf 
for  MM  to  let  diem  organike  their  consdtution,  and  then' to  declare 
ii  fitmnr  of  the  senate. 

^  At  Ferrara,  die  car^Bnal  archbishop,  a  Roman  prince,  esjoy- 
iag  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  frailcs,  givei  ft 
fli  16  dbe  people,  and  is  constantly  at  church.  I  have  senrhim'to  ^. 
Borne,  under  the  pretext  of  negotiating,  but  in  reality  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him.  He  was  pleased  with  his  mission.  The  folly  of 
Ae  Pope  is  unparalleled ;  but  the  news  from  Naples  and  the  Medi- 
torranean,  will  change  his  conduct.  My  plan  is,  as  soon  as  I  can, 
ID  go  to  Ancona ;  and  to  show  no  hostile  intentions  until  I  get 
there. 

^*  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  proclamation  which  I  issued  at 
Bologna,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Ferrara.  I  present  you  my  congratulations  on  tlie  treaty  with 
Genoa;  it  is  advantageous  in  every  point  of  view.  The  sale  of 
the  sequestered  goods  at  Leghorn,  is  now  going  on.  I  occupy 
Ferrara  with  a  small  garrison.  The  barbets  are  beaten,  dis- 
persed, and  shot.  Your  orders  for  placing  the  disbanded  troops, 
la  the  pay  of  the  congress  of  Lombardy  are  executed'*  (9). 

The  tardy  arrival  of  this  despatch  was  partly  owing  to  its 
having  been  written  by  the  directory  after  unusual  delay,  and 
partly  to  Bonaparte's  frequent  change  of  place  on  a  circuitous 
route  from  Milan  to  Verona,  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
No  reply  to  this  answer  to  it  appears  in  the  correspondence,  nor 
is  it  probable,  as  the  events  to  which  it  related  were  not  only  for- 
tunate but  irrevocable,  that  any  reply  was  deemed  necessary. 
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But  ODthc  28th  of  October,  before  it  reached  Paris,  the  directory, 
io  answer  to  the  previous  letter  from  the  general  of  the  17ih,  ii 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  congress  at  Hodena,  of  the  ardent  en- 
thusiasm of  the  deputies  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
levy  of  the  Italian  legion,  although  they  repeat  in  terms  the  rule  of 
policy  laid  down  in  their  former  despatches,  recede  from  it  so  br, 
as  virtually  to  sanction  the  organisation  of  the  Italian  legioo  and 
its  employment  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  the  war  against  Aoftria. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  in  a  correspondence  so  careful,  and  oa 
a  subject  so  important,  the  directors  should  have  oyerlooLed  the 
marked  distinction  between  the  situation  of  Lombardy,  and  of  the 
four  coalescing  states  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po ;  namely,  thai 
while  Austria  might  have  a  claim  to  the  eventual  restitution  sf 
Lombardy,  as  a  part  of  her  acknowledged  dominions  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  she  could  prefer  none  whatever  to 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena  and  Reggio ;  for  the  destination  of 
which  slates  she  could  only  have  intererested  herself,  at  EartliMl, 
as  the  former  ally  of  their  ejected  governments. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  early  adoption 
and  continued  maintenance  of  this  guarded  conduct,  with  re- 
spect to  the  political  destiny  of  the  country  overrun  by  their  aiwy 
or  embraced  by  their  influence,  in  Italy,  they  had  incnkatad,  oi 
a  recent  occasion,  a  practice  totally  repugnant  to  it.  In  a  de- 
spatch of  the  25th  of  September,  after  enlarging  on  the  wi^ 
chievous  consequences  which  had  arisen  from  the  indisciplino  of 
their  armies  in  Germany,  they  observe,  '^  But  it  is  not  sufBdentie 
prevent  the  inhabitants  on  the  theatre  of  war  from  becoming  oir 
enemies ;  it  is  necessary  to  render  them  enemies  of  their  aacieBi 
governments,  and  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  insurrection  ensi  ii 
countries  to  which  our  arms  have  not  penetrated.  TUs  obser- 
vation applies  particularly  to  Hungary,  were  political  iniemti 
strongly  felt  by  the  nobility,  great  and  small,  as  well  as  by  the 
different  classes  of  the  people,  render  the  yoke  of  Austria  the 
more  oppressive.  Disseminate  through  that  kingdom,  in  Ik 
common  language  of  the  people,  proclamations  calculated,  by  their 
energy,  to  awaken  the  pride  of  the  Hungarians,  and  their  andeit 
hatred  to  their  oppressors.  The  renown  of  your  sucoeaees  ni 
of  French  honour,  will  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  your  pit' 
mises,  and  perhaps  with  a  desire  to  recover  their  independeac* 
by  force  of  arms/' 
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Thas  while  tbe  general  is  carefully  to  abstain  from  encouraging 
an  eiisling  insurrection  in  one  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions, 
for  fear  of  having  to  abandon  the  insurgents  to  their  sovereign  at 
(be  conclusion  of  peace,  he  is  called  on  to  excite  one  in  another 
province  of  the  same  empire,  although  ii  would  be  morally  tnv- 
possible  to  conclude  peace,  without  withdrawing  from  the  jn- 
urgents  all  support  or  protection. 

From  this  retrospect  of  the  correspondence  between   Bona- 
parte and  his  governnient,  on  a  subject  of  frequent  consideration 
and  prominent  importance,  it  is  apparent  that  the  instructions  of 
the  latter  on  political  matters,  fell  short  of  the  sagacious  views  of 
tbe  former,  and  tagged  behind  the  march  of  events,  as  wofully 
•a  they  did  on  military  affairs;  and  that  in  both  these  main 
branches  of  the  public  service,  the  surest  way  to  defeat  iheob- 
|ects  of  the  directory,  would  have  been  to  execute  their  orders. 
Bad  Bonaparte  consented  in  May,  to  divide  his  army  with  Keller- 
fluuin  and  to  march  with  one  half  againsbSome  and  Naples,  tbe 
destruction  of  his  corps  and  the  loss  of  Italy,  would  have  been 
afanost  inevitable.    Had  he  now  m  October,  not  only  refused  to 
nnction,  but  atlcmpicd  to  repress,  the  pf)pular  movements  on 
Ae  south  bank  of  ihe  Po,  his  influence  in  Italy  would,  in  aW  pro- 
bkbiliiy,  upon  the  imposing  advance  of  Alvinzi  on  Verona,  have 
been  destroyed.     But  in  a  few  days  after  his  letter  of  the  24th 
vas  written,  the  renewal  of  military  operations  brought  into  view 
nl^ects  of  more  pressing  interest,  and  the  succession  of  Barras 
)  the  head  of  the  directory,  probably  introducing  some  slight 
iriation  of  views  into  their  councils,  no  further  objection  was  ever 
pressed  to  the  propulsion  that  had  been  given  to  the  independ- 
ce  of  the  people  on  both  banks  of  the  Po.    So  that  the  creation 
die  Cispadan  and  Transpadan  republics  was  soon  completed,  »i 
ler  the  auspices  of  the  French  general,   his  military  policy 
iciding    perfectly,    with    the    ardent    wishes    of    his    new 
s. 

'.  the  meantime  aRairs  in  Germany  continued  to  deteriorate, 
successor  of  Jourdan  was  found  to  be  of  far  less  capacity 
that  general  [10] ;  Kleber  and  Coliaud  two  of  his  best  of- 
\  had  been  sent  home  for  insubordination,  and  Marceau,  the 
ig  of  the  troops,  was  killed.  The  directory  at  one  time  ex- 
!d  a  hope,  that  their  armies  on  the  Rhine  would  be  able  to 
ish  winterquarters  on  the  Germaa  side  of  that  river.  But 
L.  I.  23       •■ 
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in  this  hope  they  were  disappointed ;  the  archduke  drove  then  to 
the  left  bank,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Horean,  laid  siege 
to  the  fort  of  Kehl  and  to  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  Huningueo: 
two  points  which,  if  carried,  would  expose  France  rather  thai 
Germany  to  invasion. 


i 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


AugutI,  SeptenAer,  and  OeUther,  1796. 


litoatloii  of  Ibe  lUIiiin  sulc; — llenoa  rnrms  an  allUtx'c  nilh  Franco 
•ptrte  open*  ncgoliaUoni  n'tth  Sardinia  far  the  same  object — Hit 
to  Ibe  Sardinian  minijlrr  ot  slate — lis  good  errccl — The  king  ot 
I  nurches  across  the  Roman  rronlier— ialiniiJarccI  bj  Itanaparle'* 
Iw  and  menaces,  he  retires — NegotialioiffVith  Rome — Broken  off 
nnce — The  Pope  ta^ipcnds  formnllj  Ihe  eieculion  o[  Ihc  armisUcc  - 
tegoa — Veialion  of  llonaparle— Inlimalot  a  wisli  to  be  relieved-— 
ipondence  wilh  Ihc  ilireflory — Tlicj  fc'iie  Iiim  full  poweri  lo  Ireal 
Rome — The  indiscreel  diplomacy  of  Ihe  Frencb  gOTernmont— Veniee 
If  arms — Bonaparlc  prudenllf  diuembles — His  good  nodenlanding 
he  duke  uf  Parma — The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany — InsurrccUon  in 
» — The  Englisli  evacoale  thai  island  — II  is  rcanneied  to  France — 
HTle's  salitlaclion — HU  instructions  lo  general  flcnllli— His  advice 
directory— Sickness  of  Ihc  troops — Despair  of  Ibe  sick— Bona  parte 
rages  Ihcm — Makes  war  on  Ihe  thievish  commissaries,  contractors, 
■aymaslers — His  remarkable  letter  on  that  subject — His  strcaaon* 
«tJon  for  rcenforcemenis — His  disconlent  with  general  Willol. — His 
ms  on  military  government— Strengthens  his  position  by  forliQcalious 
rioDS  points. 


e  the  observation  of  Bonaparte  was  as  perfectly  true  as  it 
ten  repeated,  that  the  face  of  political  alfeirs  in  Italy,  affect- 
the  stale  and  prospects  of  the  war,  changed  at  least  every 
;ht,  it  is  time,  after  beholding  two  republics  rise  up  in  the 
i  of  that  still  contested  country,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
e,  lo  consider,  somewhat  retrospectively,  the  attitude  of  the 
Italian  states. 
Aoa,  vibrating  in  her  domestic  councils  between  the  inclt% 
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nation  of  the  people  to  a  fraternity  with  France,      d  the  depo- 
sition of  the  nobles  and  their  immediate  yassals,  to  side  with  the 
coalition ;  and  fluctuating  in  her  external  policy,  according  to  ihe 
degree  in  which  her  fear  or  her  resentment  was  excited,  bj  tUi 
or  by  that  beingerent,  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  indignation  of  the  French  general  and  provoked  the 
of  the  French  government.    At  length,  on  the  11th  of 
ber,  commodore  Nelson,  sailing  from  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  cm 
out  a  French  vessel  from  under  the  guns  of  a  Genoese  fort  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  that  act  of  violence,  excited  among  all  rliiisi, 
an  irritation,    which   gave  a  preponderance  to  the  friends  d 
France  in  the  senate,  and  threw  the  republic,  from  ber 
of  neutrality,  into  an  alliance  with  France.    Thb*  treatj, 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  October,  bad  been  repealedf 
advised,  and  was  warmly  approved  by  Bonaparte :  wboae  flfv 
and  steady  policy  it  was,  in  op[)Osition  to  the  grasping  and  !»• 
praticable  views  of  his  government,  to  endeavour  to  rednee  bdt 
gerents  to  peace,  and  to  convert  neutrals  into  allies  (1). 

The  treaty  with  Sardinia,  which  was  concluded  in  May,  by  de- 
taching that  state  from  the  coalition,  and  placing  in  possMsioa  rf 
the  French  army  all  the  great  fortresses  of  Piedmont,  bad  hi 
the  king  at  the  mercy  of  the  directory ;  With  little  powv  fa 
external  defence,  as  little  authority  for  internal  government,  mi 
with  no  other  fruits  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  Inl 
potentates  to  engage,  than  an  empty  treasury,  a  heavy  debt,  mi 
discontented  subjects.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  among  VmA 
statesmen  at  the  time,  that  advantage  of  this  state  dF  dbp 
should  be  taken,  to  eifect  a  revolution  in  Piedmont,  wbickwirii 
remove  all  apprehension  of  disturbance  from  that  qoartcr,  mi 
add  to  the  military  means  of  France,  the  resources  of  tke  d^ 
throned  king.  Against  this  harsh  and  unjust  operation  IM- 
parte  protested,  alleging  that  he  had  not  troops  to  spare  for  fti 
execution ;  that  it  would  lead  to  a  civO  war  in  Piedmonl^ 
it  would  bo  dangerous  to  tolerate  and  difficult  to  e 
and  that  it  would  be  offensive  to  their  allies  the  kings  of 
and  Prussia ;  who  could  not  see  without  alarm,  the  Frenck  |h 
vernment  dethrone  with  their  own  hands,  a  prince  with 
they  had  just  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship, 
of  depriving  the  king  of  Sardinia  of  his  crown, 
counselled  tlie  formation  of  an  alliance  offensive  and 
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with  that  prinosy  n  measure  which  be  afBrmed  was  reoommended 
by  the  following  considerations.  It  would  suppress  the  designs  of 
the  malcontents  in  Piedmont,  and  the  country  being  consequently 
^pieted,  a  division  of  ten  thousand  fine  old  troops  might  be  pro** 
Mbed  to  reenforce  his  army.  The  example  of  the  court  of  Turin 
in  omdng  into  the  alliance,  would  influence  the  senate  of|  Yeidce 
to  Meek  a  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  their  dominions,  in  a  shni- 
br  connection  with  France.  The  Piedmontese  troops,  united  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  would  catch  its  bold  spirit,  and  become  denMl 
!•  the  general  who  led  them  to  victory ;  while  they  would  be  9 
many  hostages  for  the  good  feeling  of  the  people,  and  the  good 
&|idi  of  the  king. 

Wb  advice  in  favour  of  this  alliance,  Bonaparte  had  repeatedly 
to  the  directory  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  At  lengtlC  o . 
found  himself  authorised  by  a  despatch  of  the  2Mi  at 
September,  to  open  a  negotiation  in  relation  to  it,  he  despalcJied 
dm  aecretary  of  legation  at  Genoa,  wit^ostructions  to  sound 
thn  disposition  of  the  court  of  Turin.    His  anxiety  to  condodo  a 
iffoaty  of  the  kind  was  so  much  increased  by  the  outrages  of  the  .- 
Birbets,  who  again  infested  the  maritime  Alps  with  a  renewal 
of  robberies  and  murder,  that  he  was  inclined  to  procure  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  Sardinian  minister  for  foreign  afiiairs ; 
a  wish  which,  from  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  other  engage- 
ments, it  was  not  in  his  power  to  gratify. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  under  the  terror  of  the  campaign  of  Che- 
raico,  having  made  unmeasured  concessions  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
determined  to  stand  up  for  high  terms  as  the  price  of  his  alliance. 
Ponissielgue  the  French  agent,  after  a  negotiation  of  several 
weeks,  transmitted  to  lieadquarters  the  project  of  a  treaty,  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
a  contingent  of  eight  thousand  men,  the  king  was  to  receive  the 
whole  of  Lombardy ;  a  cession  which  would  have  doubled  the  extent 
and  power  of  his  kingdom.  This  exorbitant  demand  Bonaparte 
the  more  peremptorily  rejected,  that  before  it  was  submitted  to 
him,  he  was  apprized  that  peace  with  Naples,  and  an  alliance  with 
Genoa,  had  been  concluded  at  Paris.  His  letter. to  Ponissielgue 
referring  to  these  facts  is  dated  the  25th  of  October.  *•  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  21st.  The  propositions  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. The  whole  of  Lombardy,  for  a  succour  of -eight  thou- 
sand men,  or  rather  five,  for  they  will  never  exceed  that  number, 
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is  asking  too  much,  now  that  peace  is  made  with  Naples  and  Ge- 
noa. Piedmont  will  gain  a  great  deal  by  an  alliance  with  m. 
The  king  by  means  of  it,  will  be  able  to  effiice  from  the  minds 
of  his  subjects^  the  contempt  which  the  former  treaty  in- 
spired." 

The  negotiations,  which  in  this  letter  Pouissielgue  was  inatnKlad 
to  renew,  although  they  were  not  concluded  by  a  treaty  nntfl 
several  months  had  elapsed,  and  a  great  alteration  been 
in  the  state  of  the  war,  by  their  existence  and  notoriety, 
pressed  that  encouragement  which  the  Barbets  derired  finMi  the 
sufierance  or  instigation  of  thecourt  ofTurin.  Itmay  beinddantaDj 
mentioned,  in  relation  to  these  brigands,  that  on  the  21th  of  Sep* 
tomber  Bonaparte  addressed  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  kfaf 
of  Sardinia,  and  enclosed  it  in  one  of  remonstrance  to  his  minisUv^ 
which  for  spirited  frankness  and  logical  force^  is  a  maUff 
piece. 

''  I  am  no  diplomatist  Sir,  but  simply  a  soldier ;  yon  wiD  thsi^ 
fore  excuse  my  frankness.  On  different  points  of  his  msjesl)*! 
states,  French  citizens  are  robbed  and  assassinated,  if  As 
treaty  of  peace  the  king,  who  is  boimd  to  allow  us  a  paiHp 
through  his  territory,  ought  to  give  us  a  safe  passage ;  and  i 
was  only  on  this  account,  that  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  imlfy 
I  took  upon  myself  to  restore  to  his  majesty,  not  only  ill 
civil  government  in  that  part  of  his  states  given  up  to  ham  If 
the  republic,  but  the  military  government  also.  AtVini^tf 
Limon,  under  the  eyes  of  the  garrison  of  Demont,  and  mdv 
those  of  the  troops  commanded  by  M.  Franchar  at  Borgo  M 
Dalmazzor,  outrages  are  perpetrated  every  day,  which  sea  H 
be  not  only  tolerated,  but  encouraged  by  the  gOTornmenL  I 
will  therefore  ask  of  you  a  simple  explanation ; — first,  onglit  iH 
the  King  to  indemnify  us,  and  to  repair  the  losses  anaiainad  ■ 
consequence  of  crimes  committed  against  French  citiiens  ia  tk 
territory,  when  those  crimes  are  committed  in  pobUc,  and  bf 
bands  of  men  in  regular  pay,  and  two  or  three  hnadnd  ia 
number? — Second,  has  the  king,  with  twenty  five  thousand  wm 
under  arms,  sufficient  force  to  repress  these  outrages  in  hii  Hf 
ritory,  and  to  compel  the  banditti  who  commit  them,  to  reipacl 
the  obligations  of  justice,  humanity,  and  treaties? 

'^Men,  Sir,  are  to  be  judged  only  by  their  actions.  The 
of  the  king  is  generally  acknowledged.    Neverthdess 
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forced  ii>  believe  thai  jwiitical  reasons  induce  (he  goveroineat  lo 
iacilc,  or  at  least  to  tolerate,  these  revolting  atrocities. 

"I  have  written  to  his  majesty  himself,  and  I  beg  you  to  present 

my  letter  to  him.    The  French  government  will  do  nothing  either 

^openly  or  secretly  to  abolish,  or  to  weaken,  the  authority  of  tha 

Ving  over  his  people.     Vou  are  aware  however,  that  it  would  bo 

as  easy  to  do  that,  as  it  would  be  to  strengihee  it. 

"  The  day  Sir,  that  you  shall  feel  a  sincere  desire  to  destroy  the 
banditti  who  infest  our  routes  from  Coni  to  Barcelonelia,  they  will 
cease  to  exist." 

This  energetic  and  pungent  letter  was  not  without  effect ;  for 
in  a  few  days  after  it  was  received,  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the 
directory,  "  The  king  of  Sardinia  has  decided  on  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  the  Barbets  are  dispersed  and  exterminated." 
The  grand  irruption  ofWurmser  into  Lorn  bard  y  in  the  be- 
1  ginning  of  August,  had  been  the  signal  for  all  the  latent  hostili~ 
f  tiea  cfaerished  against  the  French  by  the  intimidated  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  to  rise  up,  like  elastic  bodies  from  which  a 
controlling  pressure  is  removed.  That  of  Naples,  influenced  by 
the  passions  of  a  violent  woman,  burst  forth  like  the  blaze  of  a 
v<ricano.  The  king,  with  an  army  of  twenty  four  thousand  men, 
marched  across  the  confines  of  the  Pope,  threatening,  in  violation 
«f  the  armistice  of  Brescia  and  in  contempt  of  that  of  Bologna, 
to  occupy  Rome,  drive  the  French  out  of  Leghorn,  and  join  iho 
army  of  Wurmser  on  the  Po.  At  this  brisk  movement,  and 
hanghly  menace,  the  sacred  college,  however  unfriendly  to' 
France,  was  thrown  into  great  alarm.  But  Bonaparte,  who  hatt 
already  completed  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  Wurmser,  an- 
Dotinced  to  the  Vatican  and  to  the  court  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
that  if  the  King  persisted  in  violating  the  territory  of  the  Pope, 
and  disregarding  his  own  convention  with  France,  he  undertook, 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  march  against  his  pretended  seventy 
thousand  men,  with  no  more  than  six  thousand  grenadiers,  four 
thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  fieldpieces  (2].  This  threat  reen- 
forced  by  the  renown  of  the  victories  of  Lonalo  and  CastiglioiA, 
dissipated  the  hopes  and  projects  of  the  Neapolitan  monarch,  whd^ 
by  the  flattery  of  British  agents  had  been  induced  to  overrate  bis 
importance.  Still,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
directory  of  a  contribution  of  several  millions,  which  the  Neapo- 
litan minister  was  instructed  to  refuse,  the  treaty  of  peace,  coit- 
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templated  by  the  armistice  of  Bresda,  which  suspended  for  a 
time  the  offiensiye  operations  of  the  gOTenunent  of  Naples^  was 
not  signed  until  the  8th  of  October. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  Bolognap  Pins  YL 
despatched  signer  Petrarchi  as  minister  to  Paris,  and  negotiatioas 
for  peace  between  the  accursed  republic  and  the  saooessor  of  8l 
Peter,  were  for  the  first  time  formally  opened.    In  the  coarse  of  a 
few  wedi^Sy  the  project  of  a  treaty  was  transmitted  by  this  ■noulsr 
to  his  court ;  but  being  found  to  contain  stipulations  deragitorflo 
the  spiritual  and  hitherto  admitted  pretensions  of  the  Holj  ssi^ 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Pope,  with  the  advice  of  the  odilagft  of 
cardinals,  who  decided  that  its  acceptance  would  inrolTe  an  in- 
fringement of  the  essential  articles  of  religions  faith.    Petrnds 
was  thereupon  recalled,  and  signer  Galeppi  commissionedt  ndsr 
new  instructions,   to  resume  the  negotiation  with  the  TntA 
commissaries  at  Florence,  who  were  now  empowered  by  fUr 
government  to  act  in  this  matter  independently  of  Bonaparltt.  Iht 
Spanish  ambassador  Azara,  in  the  hope  that  his  agency  and  opiaissi 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  directory,  was  induced  by  the  Pops  is 
associate  himself  with  Galeppi  in  the  negotiation.    Bat  ite  f^ 
jects  agreed  upon  by  these  envoys  was  also  thought  inadnusiiii 
at  Rome ;  and  on  the  25th  of  September  the  negetiatioiis  al  Ha- 
rence  were  broken  off  by  the  French  commissaries*    By  ihrii 
heedless  and  arrogant  proceeding,  in  putting  forward  their  ^ 
matum  at  the  first  conference,  the  Pope  was  apprised  at  onssif 
the  full  extent  of  the  demands  that  were  to  be  made  on  hiai»  9ti 
deeming  accommodation  hopeless,  suspended  formally  the  eases- 
tion  of  the  armistice,  in  time  to  recall  a  convoy  of  fifteen  wBioailf 
the  contribution,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  atlt- 
logna  to  the  receiver  of  the  French  army.  Convinced  that  the  fr 
rectory  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  his  mia  as  a  MB" 
poral  prince,  the  Pope  resolved  to  place  his  dependenoe  oa  ite 
friendship  of  Austria ;  and  his  fear  and  indignation  takiv  ^ 
form  of  despair,  he  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  differeai  coarts 
and  principal  ecclesiastics  of  Christendom,  requiring  the  darp 
and  magistrates  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  religious  war,  and  to  si^ 
mon  the  nations  to  a  crusade  against  France. 

The  return  of  the  convoy  to  Roi  te,  was  a  source  of  triamfih  is 
the  populace,  who  naturally  r     nted  the  exaction,  by  a 
government,  of  pecuniary  contribntic     rom  their  own.  The 
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sions  of  ibe  people  vere  inflamed  by  the  prieslsin  public  harangues 
and  private  exfaortalions,  a  work  of  sacerdotal  zeal  in  ^vliicli  the 
eloquence  of  Cardinal  Maury  obtained  flagrant  distinction.  Thus 
stimulated,  individuals  from  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  ot^red 
gifts  for  the  service  of  the  stale.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  not- 
withstanding his  recent  good  offices,  v>-as  in  consequence  of  the 
alliance  of  his  court  with  France,  shunned  like  a  pestilence ;  and 
the  French  minister  Cacauli,  saw  in  the  angry  alienation  of  the 
popular  mind,  reason  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate 
predecessor. 

Eacouraged  by  this  disposition  in  his  subjects,  by  promises  of 
support  from  the  government  of  Naples,  which  while  openly 
treating  for  peace  with  France  at  Paris,  was  plotting  secretly  for 
a  war  against  her  ai  Rome;  and  emlwldened  by  assurances  froiQ 
Vienna,  that  the  French  army  having  been  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, a  powerful  force  would  soon  come  to  relieve  Mantua,  and 
chase  the  republicans  from  Italy  i  Pius  VI.  deputed  cardinal 
Albani  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna,  to  announce  his  hostile 
preparations  against  France,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
aediate  advance  of  the  Austrian  army,  to  request  of  the  Em- 
peror the  services  of  one  of  his  experienced  generals,  as  com- 
■under  of  the  papal  troops.  In  addition  to  these  measures  for 
drfence,  the  Pope  and  his  ministers,  in  their  communications 
with  the  French  envoy,  manifested  the  most  obstinate  resolution 
to  maintain  the  ground  they  had  taken,  declaring  that  his  holi- 
neas  would  abandon  his  capital,  and  even  surrender  his  life, 
rather  that  subscribe  to  the  terms  which  the  French  government 
demanded.  Comparing  the  violence  of  the  hostility  of  this  court, 
with  their  feeble  and  precarious  military  means,  Cacault  wrote  to 
Bonaparte,  that  their  aversion  to  the  counsels  of  reason  was 
"like  that  of  rabid  animals  to  water;  in  their  rage  all  instru- 
ments seem  good,  and  they  catch  for  support  at  redhol  hooks." 

Bonaparte,  who  had  by  this  time  finished  the  arduous  campaign 
of  Bassano,  was  vexed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Pope,  and  cha- 
grined at  the  conduct  of  the  directory.  If  he  saw  infatuation 
and  madness  in  the  hostile  preparations  of  Pius  VI.  and  es- 
pecially in  his  violation  of  the  armistice  of  Bologna,  which  was  a 
convention  independent  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  saw  like- 
wise mischief  and  folly  in  the  abrupt  and  offensive  diplomacy  of 
the  directors.    In  a  letter  of  the  Snd  of  October  he  told  ^em. 
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that  Rome  drew  from  fanaticism  a  strength,  which  if  brought 
into  array  a{;ainst  France,  would  compel  him  to  leave,  in  addition 
to  his  {garrisons,  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  in  his  rear, 
weakening  so  far  his  means  of  facing  the  Austrians.  He  btamed 
them  for  opening  and  terminating  the  negotiations  too  soon,  while 
the  second  instalment  of  the  contribution  was  unpaid,  while 
Mantua  held  out,  and  a  struggle  against  a  fresh  army  of  im- 
perialists was  impending.  It  was  an  error  too  he  contended,  to 
show  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  their  demands  to  the  papal  OOB- 
missioncrs,  instead  of  obtaining  their  assent  to  certain  preliminarj 
conditions,  and  treating  subsequently  on  the  remaining  points. 
'<  This  imprudence,"  said  he,  **  has  cost  ten  millions  in  cash,  flie 
in  supplies,  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  Italy,  which  the  dday  of 
a  few  days  would  have  given  us." 

On  the  8th,  while  he  was  sick  at  Milan,  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rectory of  the  29th  of  September,  announcing  officially  the  Pope's 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms  which  had  been  demanded  of 
him,  excited  Bonaparte^s  indignation  not  a  little,  and  principalj 
it  would  appear,  by  the  concluding  passage ;  **  Every  day  ihs 
conquest  of  Italy  seems  likely  to  incline  the  balance  of  poSliesI 
interests,  more  and  more  in  our  favour.  The  confirmaiiom  sf 
that  conquest^  is  linked  itith  the  capture  of  Mantua,  ami  w$ 
afford  yoH  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  terminate  the  camfaiift 
by  that  deciswe  advantage.**  His  mind  being  irritated  by  the 
fever  of  his  body,  vexed  by  the  rupture  of  the  negotiatioBS  at 
Florence,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  in  receiving  findi 
for  the  supply  of  his  army,  whose  exertions  and  courage  had 
furnished  many  millions  to  the  government;  and  annoyed  by  Ae 
injudicious  slight  of  the  directors  in  taking  the  negotiations  oil  of 
his  hands,  and  confiding  them  to  the  very  men,  by  whose  i 
tion  they  knew  he  had  been  embarrassed  in  concluding  the 
mistice  out  of  which  they  grew,  he  could  not  but  consider  the 
assurance,  that  they  were  affording  him  all  the  means  •»  Mr 
power,  for  terminating  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Mmtdnta^ 
as  a  misstatement  even  more  ironical  than  absurd.  The  language  of 
his  answer  is  accordingly  tinctured  with  unusual  impatience  and 
indignation.  ''  Mantua  cannot  be  taken  before  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, as  I  must  have  informed  you  already.  By  that  yon  w9 
see  that  our  ])osition  in  Italy  is  uncertain,  and  our  system  of  po- 
licy very  bad.    We  opened  negotiations  with  Rome  before  tb 
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armislice  vag  eiecuted,  aod  when  fifteen  millions  of  ihe  contribu- 
tion in  paintings  and  supplies,  were  on  the  point  of  bcinQ  paid. 
Rome  is  arming  and  exciting  her  people  (o  fanaticism  ;  coalitions 
which  wail  only  for  ihc  proper  moment  to  act,  are  forming 
against  us  on  all  sides,  and  tliey  will  act  successfully  if  Ihe  Em- 
peror's army  is  slightly  reenforced.  Trieste  is  as  near  to  Vienna, 
as  Lyoas  is  to  Paris.  In  a  fortnight  the  troops  arrive  there.  The 
Emperor  has  already  an  army  in  that  quarter.  Enclosed  you 
nill  find  all  the  documents  requisite  to  enable  you  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  our  position,  and  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  this 
country. — Every  thing  is  mismanaged  in  Italy.  The  prestige 
of  oar  strength  is  dissipaled.  They  count  our  numbers.  I  think 
it  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  thai  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  situation  of  your  army  in  Ii.aly,  and  that  you  adopt  a 
system  calculated  to  acquire  friends  as  well  among  princes  as 
people.  Diminish  the  number  of  your  enemies.  The  influence 
of  Rome  is  incalculable.  It  was  a  great  error  to  break  with 
(his  power ;  it  all  lends  to  her  advantage.  Had  I  been  consulted, 
I  would  have  deferred  the  negoiiatiou  wiih  Rome,  as  I  did  those 
wiih  Genoa  and  Venice.  Whenever  your  general  in  Italy  is  not 
the  centre  of  ail  operations,  you  run  great  risks.  This  language 
will  not  be  attributed  lo  ambition.  I  have  been  already  loo 
much  honoured,  and  my  health  is  so  much  impaired,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  for  a  successor.  I  can  no  longer 
get  on  horseback.  I  have  nothing  left  but  courage,  which,  in  a 
post  like  this,  is  not  sufficient. — Troops,  troops,  if  you  wish  to 
preserve  Italy." 

In  the  answer  to  this  letter,  the  directors  make  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  imputed  blunders  in  their  negotiation  with 
Rome,  lo  the  health  of  the  general,  or  lo  the  prospect  of  his 
resignation ;  but  ihcy  confer  on  him  plenary  powers  to  conclude 
a  new  armistice,  and  even  to  settle  the  conditions  of  a  definitive 
treaty,  which,  after  being  signed  by  ihe  Pope  and  the  French 
minister  at  Rome,  was  to  be  transmitted  for  ratificaiion  lo  Paris. 
An  extract  of  their  letter  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  lo 
Cacault,  the  French  minister  in  Rome,  instructing  him  to  com- 
mence fresh  negotiations,  and  to  designate  Cremoua  as  a  proper 
place  for  holding  the  conferences.  Tbe  negotiations,  though 
renewed  with  difficulty,  and  thwarted  repeatedly  by  the  influence 
of  cardinal   Albani,   who  communicated   assurances  from  the 
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Emperor  of  sending  a  powerful  army  into  Lombard^,  and  of 
furnishing  direct  assistance  to  the  Pope,  had  the  effisct  of  allayivg 
the  religious  clamoor  and  retarding  the  angry  preparatiOM  of 
the  Vatican,  until  the  great  military  events  which  were  approach- 
ing put  it  in  Bonaparte's  power,  to  bring  this  long  and  Teialiow 
dispute  to  a  conclusion  (3). 

Thus,  on  diplomatic  matters  of  the  gravest  character  and 
deepest  interest,  the  opinions  and  measures  of  the  directory 
were  found  to  be  as  mischievous  and  untenable,  as  they  had 
proved  to  be  dangerous  and  impracticable  in  relation  to  the  piH 
litical  regulation  of  the  conquer^  or  liberated  provinces  of  ftdyp 
and  the  military  direction  of  Bonaparte's  conduct.  And  on  al 
these  great  divisions  of  public  service,  after  pushing  the  e: 
of  their  authority  with  pertinacious  jealousy,  until  it  verged 
absurdity  or  terminated  in  miscarriage,  they  were  forced  to  rely  on 
the  superior  intelligence  and  more  practical  judgment  of  thehrfe- 
neral.  The  project  of  dividing  his  army  and  subjecting  his  aiofe- 
ments  to  the  control  of  the  commissaries,  though  fonnallj  and 
repeatedly  announced,  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish,  Md  H 
devolve  on  him  the  absolute  direction  of  mflitary  affairs  in  Iialy. 
Their  determination  to  discourage  and  repress  the  repnbSoi 
impulse,  which  actuated  toward  independence  theBolognete,  F«- 
rarese,  Modenese,  and  Reggians,  they  were  compelled  to  i^ 
nounce  for  the  opposite  policy  which  he  advised  and  inmilniri 
And  now,  after  taking  the  negotiation  with  Rome  sonMwhal  i^ 
vidiously  out  of  his  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  condnet  k  m 
their  own  principles  and  through  another  agency,  they 
themselves  necessitated  to  entrust  it  unconditionally  to  I 
nagement ;  thus  completing  the  delegation  of  all  their  poMr  ia 
Italy,  and  in  exclusion  of  the  executive  commissaries,  to  a  gs- 
neral  just  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  But  in  all  this  there 
neither  intrigue  nor  arrogance  on  his  part,  nor  favour  i 
desccnsion  on  theirs ;  the  process  being  with  them  reluctant,  ui 
with  him  involuntary ;  the  eSect  simply  of  that  intellectnal  in- 
vitation, which,  wherever  he  appeared,  brought  the  8U|aii0> 
direction  of  men  and  afbirs  under  his  control ;  had  ghren  hto 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  the  army  of  Domerbioo,  9ti 
the  forces  of  the  convention. 

Though  Bonaparte  was  aware  that  Venice  was  secretly  aiMisf 
ing  all  her  strength  by  land  and  sea,  in  oonfbmity  with  ths  id- 
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vice  of  her  minister  at  Paris,  and  the  iosligation  of  the  cabinets 
of  London  and  Vicuna,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  forbi?ar  resent- 
ing or  even  noticing  her  offensive  demonslrations ;  opposing  dis- 
simulation to  dupliciiy,  and  arguing  ihai  the  ultimate  policy  of  this 
state  would  be  determined  by  the  fate  of  Manlua,  and  the  issue 
of  the  contest  with  Austria  (V). 

With  the  duke  of  Parma,  whose  fidelity  in  conforming  to  Iho 
specific  terms  of  the  armistice  and  the  general  obligations  of 
neutrality,  was  admitted,  the  French  commander  was  careful  to 
cultivate  a  friendly  understanding.  That  prince,  having  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  misconduct  of  certain  agents  of  the  army  who 
ex«rcised  their  functions  in  his  domiuions,  addressed  a  letter  to 
BoBaparte,  desiring  that  the  abuses  of  which  he  complained, 
should  be  remedied.  This  letter,  the  object  of  which  was  im- 
mediately complied  with  by  an  order  to  the  commuiding  of&cer 
St  Placeniia,  received  on  the  Ist  of  November  an  answer  couched 
ID  terms  that  must  have  calmed  the  duke's  anxiety,  and  were  dic- 
tated doubtless  by  a  desire  to  dispose  him  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  Bonaparte  had  recommended  to  the  directory.  "  I 
hare  received  the  letter  of  your  royal  highness,  dated  the  24th  of 
October,  and  I  have  hastened  to  comply  withyonr  request.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  French  government  to  do  every  thing  that  is 
agreeable  to  your  royal  highness ;  and  you  will  find  me  ready  under 
ill  circumstances,  to  furnish  whatever  assistance  or  force  yoa 
may  stand  in  need  of.  If  the  agents  of  the  army  misbehave  them- 
■elves,  I  invite  your  royal  highness  to  have  them  arrested. 
While  they  sojourn  in  your  dominions,  they  must  conduct  them- 
idves  with  that  propriety  which  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
prince  requires.  Whenever  your  royal  highness  shall  advise  me 
of  their  delinquencies,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  severely  pa- 
oiihed. 

"The  good  understanding  which  reigns  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  good  conduct  observed  by  your  royal  higbaess 
BBder  all  circumstances,  ought  to  assure  you  of  the  friendship  of 
ibe  French  republic,  and  of  its  protection  against  all  those  who 
nay  violate  your  authority  and  transgress  the  la'vs  established 
n  jour  state." 

Tbegrand  duke  of  Tuscany,  moderate  in  his  character,  and  mild 
in  his  sway  over  peaceful  sulijects,  with  the  French  garrison  at 
Leghorn  on  one  side,  and  the  republican  congress  at  If 
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the  other,  althoogh  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  increase  his  military  power,  had  no  inflaence  beyond  bii 
own  contracted  limits,  and  with  regard  to  the  war  in  Italyp  was 
considered  a  cipher  (5). 

Meantime,  in  Corsica,  the  fame  of  Bonaparte*s  yictories,  had  ex- 
cited the  national  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion their  aversion  to  the  English.  They  first  refused  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  government,  and  when  the  viceroy  Elliot  marched 
with  a  party  of  troops  against  the  refractory  district,  suiroundad 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  suffered  him  to  return  onno- 
lested,  only  upon  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  to  Ike 
seaports  the  garrisons  he  had  placed  in  the  towns  of  the  interior, 
and  dismiss  from  his  service  his  two  Corsican  favorites,  Pono  di 
Borgo  his  secretary,  and  the  younger  Colonna  his  aide  de  canp. 
About  this  time  the  viceroy  had  taken  possession  of  Porto  Fer- 
rajo  in  the  island  of  Elba,  as  an  of^ct  against  the  occupation  of 
Leghorn  by  Bonaparte ;  and  finding  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
with  his  small  force,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  and  retaia 
military  possession  of  Corsica,  he  determined  to  evacuate  the  island 
altogether,  and  to  convey  his  troops,  stores,  and  property  to  EUnu 
General  Gentili,  who  had  completed  his  preparations  for  a 
on  Corsica,  and  was  waiting  at  Leghorn  for  a  favorable  wind, 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  successful  insurrection,  and  on  the  ISlh, 
communicated  the  details  to  Bonaparte,  in  a  letter  beginning 
words  cheering  to  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  **  The  liberty  oJF 
country  is  restored/*  On  the  17th,  this  letter  was  answered  by 
an  order  to  pass  over  immediately  to  Corsica,  and  asanme  Ike 
command  of  that  division.  The  military  instructions  contained  ia 
this  order  discover  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  tin 
country,  which  Bonaparte's  short  residence  in  Corsica  conH  not 
alone  have  supplied,  but  for  which  no  doubt,  he  was  prindpaly 
indebted,  to  the  study  he  had  given  to  the  history  of  hia  natife 
island. 

By  those  of  a  political  nature,  which  were  designed  to  confine 
the  reaction  of  the  insurrection  within  the  narrowest  practicable  li- 
mits, Gentili  is  directed  ''  to  grant  a  general  pardon  to  all  persons 
who  have  only  been  misled ;  but  to  cause  to  be  arrested  and  tried 
by  a  military  commission  the  four  deputies  who  conveyed  ike 
crown  to  the  king  of  England,  the  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, and  the  contrivers  of  this  infamous  treason ;  among  the 
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rest  Pozzodi  Borgo,  Banholani,  Peraldi,  Stefanopoli,  Tarlaroli, 
Fiiipi,"  and  "  that  one  of  the  diiefs  of  bailalioii  who  may  be  con- 
vicied  of  havini;  borne  arms  against  the  troops  of  the  republic.  So 
that  tht!  national  vengeance  wilt  fall  only  upon  about  thirty  indi- 
Tiduals,  who  probably  will  make  their  escape  with  the  English. 
You  will  likewise  have  the  emigrants  arrested,  should  any  of  Ihem 
be  bold  enough  to  remain  in  a  territory  occupied  by  the  repub- 
lican troops. 

"But  above  all  things,  1  recommend  it  to  you  to  execute  speedy 
justice  on  any  one  who,  actuated  by  lawless  resenlmeni,  shall  go 
lo  the  excess  of  murdering  his  enemy." 

It  may  here  bo  remarked  that  his  sentence  against  the  principal 
Corsican  traitors,  whose  number,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  di- 
rectors, he  reduced  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  was  in  his  own  opinion 
Kely  to  be  what  it  actually  proved  to  be,  ineflectual,  except  in  so 
hx  as  it  carried  out  the  principles  of  national  justice ;  and  that  his 
order  respecting  such  emigrants  as  might  persist  in  remaining  in 
Corsica,  was  intended  to  be,  and  so  it  turned  out,  nothing  more 
dkan  B  nominal  compliance  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  the  dis- 
position of  her  rulers  (6). 

The  civil  administration  of  Corsica,  comprehending  the  measures 
necessary  to  reestablish  the  sovereignly  of  France  in  the  island, 
was  confided  to  the  commissary  Salicetti,  who,  like  general  Gen-  , 
till,  was  by  birth  a  Corsican,  and  who  sailed  from  Leghorn  with 
the  expedition.  But  neither  in  Leghorn  nor  in  Corsica,  was  this 
deputy  or  his  colleague,  allowed  to  exercise  any  military  autho- 
rity. In  a  letter  of  the  1st  of  November  to  general  Scrrurier, 
BtHiaparie,  founding  himself  on  the  despatch  of  the  directory  of  the 
Slst  of  May,  said,  "  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  executive 
commissaries,  to  make  requisitions  on  the  generals  of  division.  1 
therefore  return  to  you  their  decree.  When  general  Gentili  who 
is  charged  with  the  expedition,  shall  apply  to  you  for  anything, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  grant  it ;  if  you  think  it  will  be  productive  of 
DO  inconvenience  to  the  service.  But  never  allege  as  a  reason  for 
your  conduct,  a  decree  of  the  commissaries,  which  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  perfectly  insignificant.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  too 
Kable  to  abuse,  for  you  not  to  perceive  the  importance  of  forbid- 
ding  h.  When  the  commissaries  send  you  one  of  their  decrees, 
send  it  back  with  the  remark,  that  you  acknowledge  no  orders 
except  those  issued  from  my  headquarters."     At  the  same  time 
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he  wrote  to  general  Gentili  who  had  laded  m  Conica.  "  Tm 
should  maintain  a  good  nnderstanding  with  the  ueodifa  cMh 
missary,  without  however  feeling  yourself  iNNud  to  obef  his  d^ 
crees  touching  the  mflitary  serrice,  which  depeads  oa  job  aloM.'* 

In  a  despatch  of  the  25th  of  October,  treaiia(  oa  the  sol|aGtrf 
Corsica,  Bonaparte  expressed  this  opinioii  to  the  direeUin:    **t 
will  be  necessary  to  send  twelve  hundred  troops  iato  Onicii 
When  you  do  send  them,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  chooee  for  Ihn 
service  no  general  nor  commander  of  a  garriaoa,  who  is  n 
by  birth."    In  conformity  vMi  this  opinion,  which  wne 
on  the  apprehension  that  personal  Envoar,  or  private 
might  disturb  the  course  of  policy  and  justice  in  the 
ment,  general  Gentili,  though  an  excellent  officer  to  ptoewti  Ik 
revolution,  was  soon  superseded  by  general  Vaubois ;  and  M- 
cetti,  a  man  of  admitted  ability,  zeal,  and  experieDoe, 
ceeded  in  the  course  of  a  month,  bv  Miol  the  Frendi 
Florence.    To  this  functionary,  when  he  was  npoo  the 
sailing  for  Corsica,  Bonaparte  wTote,  **  The  Corsicans  are  a] 
extremely  difficult  to  comprehend:  their  imaginationa 
cessively  lively,  and  their  passions  most  vioienu**   And  fiurthaTylt 
assist  Miot  in  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  mission,  he  ii 
brother  Joseph,  whose  influence,  both  from  his  personal 
and  his  connection  with  the  commander  in  chief,  was  verj 
in  the  island,  to  accompany  him.     Under  their  pmdem  aad  ft 
triotic  management,  the  revolution  was  consummated,  aad  G^ 
sica  reunited  to  France,  without  difficulty,  or  the  pain  c^ 
a  single  drop  of  blood  (7). 

On  the  Uth  of  October,  Spain  from  being  a  neutral  poweri 
the  treaty  of  July  1795,  became  an  ally  of  France  ui  the 
Great  Britain.  This  event,  together  ^ith  the  alliance 
the  peace  with  Naples,  and  the  recovery  of  Corsica, 
the  project  of  naval  ascendancy  in  the  llediterraneaii» 
the  seisure  of  Toulon  had  inspired  the  British  cabioetv 
for  a  season  the  mastery  of  that  sea  to  the  combined 
Spanish  fleets.  In  consequence,  the  opposition  against 
naparte  would  have  to  contend,  was  limited  to  the  faraairf 
Austria,  and  such  adherents  as  she  might  make  or  pteaagie  k 
Italy.  This  change  in  the  situation  of  maritime  aSivs,  WM  i 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  him.  In  a  letter  of  the  17lh  rf 
October  he  thus  announced  it  to  the  anniaier  at  Booie.    "  I 
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his  mooKDt  received  inteiligence  ihat  the  English  are  cvacualiag 
ke  Mediterranean;  they  have  already  evacuated  Corsica,  which 
■as  hoisted  the  iricolored  flag,  and  sent  deputies  to  me  lo  take  the 
nih  of  allegiance."  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Josephine, 
f  Tbe  English  are  evacuating  the  Mediterranean ;  Corsica  is  ours ; 
;(K>d  news  for  France  and  for  the  army. "  And  in  a  letter  of  the 
•IDC  dale  to  the  directory  before  he  bad  heard  of  their  treaty  oE 
ince  with  Naples,  after  enlarging  upon  the  value  of  Corsica  to 
Vnnce,  he  observed:  "The  expulsion  of  England  from  theMedi- 
MrraoeaD,  has  a  great  influence  on  our  military  operations  in  Italy. 
ITou  ought  to  ejiact  severe  conditions  from  Naples,  for  this  eveoi 
uerts  an  important  moral  eifect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Italians, 
ind  will  make  Naples  tremble  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Sicily." 
the  severe  tone  of  this  suggestion,  so  difhnrent  from  the  habitual 
Biildness  of  his  counsels  to  the  government,  and  so  opposite  to  the 
noderation  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  concluded  and  recotn- 
Vendfld  the  armistice  of  Brescia,  was  inspired  no  doubt  by  his  in~ 
riigpiation  at  the  perfidious  boldness  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  taking 
adTftntage  of  Wurmser's  first  irruption,  and  marching  a  column 
of  troops  across  ihe  Roman  frontier. 

Besides  these  various  intricate  and  weighty  alfairs  of  what  may 
be  termed  diplomatic  interest,  and  foreign  policy,  which  he  had  to 
IMtlin  or  conduct  during  the  short  breathing  time  allowed  him  by 
ths  AustriaDs  after  the  battle  of  St.  George,  his  attention  was  given, 
flaruig  the  same  interval  and  with  his  accustomed  energy,  to  the 
isterior  condition  of  his  army ;  its  health,  its  finances,  and  its  re- 
nforcements. 

Lineering  under  the  obstinacy  of  autumnal  fevers,  and  crowded 
punfully  in  loathsome  hospitals,  the  invalids  became  so  feeble  in 
body  and  dejected  in  mind,  that  they  refused  tbe  remedies  pre- 
Kribed  for  them,  and  were  reduced  to  a  slate,  in  which  it  may  be 
and,  that  "despair  tended  the  sick."  Bonaparte,  himself  afHicted 
with  the  same  fever  under  which  his  men  suffered,  visited  the 
hiMpitals,  and  at  one  of  them,  throwing  a  quantity  of  Jesuit's  bark 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  drank  copiously  of  the  infusion  before  the 
ejes  of  the  patients.  His  presence,  his  example,  the  words  of 
courage  and  consolation  which  be  addressed  to  them ;  their  r&- 
otembrance  of  his  indefatigable  labours,  and  glorious  deeds,  re- 
Tived  the  soldiers  to  hopes  of  health  and  a  relish  for  life.  The 
drangbts pr^iared  by  the  stirgeons,  they  nolongn-  refosed,  and 
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they  felt  awakened  within  them,  mler  the  laagnor  of  fiqfaal 
soifering,  a  moral  strength,  which  oorroborated  thm  adaiaiy  in- 
fects of  mededne.  Thns,  disease,  wfaidi  mnerfea  etha 
and  prostrates  the  force  of  armies,  was  disarmed  of  its 
gerous  power  by  the  generous  zeal  and  mvifyioy  ^Mff  irf  lb 
great  commander. 

In  defiance  of  his  example  and  injmictkiDs,  the  agenu  mrasBsi 
with  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  treasure  of  the  araj » hsi 
taken  advantage  of  the  furious  vidssitades  of  the  war.  Id 
numerous  and  heayy  nudTersations.  The  appearance  of  Wi 
at  Mantua,  an  event  which  seemed  to  disjdace  for  on 
thority  of  France,  and  to  render  the  recreac  or  deatmedMi  ef 
naparte  inevitable,  was  especially  the  signal  f6r  the  peqMtitfhi 
of  all  sorts  of  peculation  md  roguery.    But  after  deattwyipf  4i 
two  armies  of  Wurmser,  and  shutting  up  that  marshal 
Bonaparte,  from  his  headquarters  at  MQan,  declared 
the  thieves  of  his  own  army,  and  prosecated  it  with  that 
activity,  which  characterized  his  contests  with  leas  o1 
hateful  foes.    His  abhorrence  of  this  species  of  crime, 
been  often  expressed,  was  early  manifested.    Wlioo 
command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  after  bis  suj 
sections  of  Paris,  a  paymaster  who  had  conferred  wiah 
matter  of  duty,  upon  making  his  bow  took  care  to  plaoe  a 
of  gold  on  the  chimney  piece.    As  soon  aa  it  was 
naparte  had  the  paymaster  called  back,  and  upon 
meant  by  the  proceeding,  was  told  that  it  was  lefk  fer  M^i^ 
ceptance,  and  was  nothing  but  a  compliance  with  contmtwttfk 
To  the  confusion  of  the  paymaster,  the  douceur  was  t^Btm/^iii    ] 
himself  repulsed  with  disdain  and  reproaches  (8).    it  woriii^    i 
ford  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction  to  recapitulato  miBtfldj  the    } 
frauds  which  Bonaparte  detected,  the  delinquenU-  ho  oqiwA    ^ 
the  disorders  he  rmnedied,  or  the  crimioals  ho  pmUk^  In 
his  letter  of  the  12th  of  October  may  be  cited,  as  isfbraiihsHi    l 
animated  sketch  of  the  embarrassments  of  this  sort  by  wiUki    : 
was  beset,  and  of  the  vigorous  mode  and  indspnnilsl  ^irllli 
which  he  encountered  them.  -^ 

"  Since  I  have  been  at  Milan,  I  have  bees  oei 
war  upon  the  swindlers  of  the  army.    I  have  had  OHmf  of 
tried  and  punished,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  denoaaoo  oAerSi  k    Z 
making  open  war  against  them,  it  is  clear  thai  I  Make  k-lhtii^    i 
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*r*sl  of  a  ttions»ad  longues  to  pervert  public  opinion  to  my 
iTJndicfl.  I  undersiand  thitt  two  months  ago  I  wished  to  tnftke 
i}-«eir  duke  of  Milan,  that  at  prnaent  I  want  to  be  king  of  Italy. 
B  long  as  my  strength  and  your  confidence  mmain  to  me,  I  will 
ag«  unrelenting  war  against  the  thiercs  and  the  Anstrians. 

"The  company  of  Fhichai  is  nothing  more  than  a  nest  of 
iHtres,  wilbont  any  real  credit,  witlionl  Funds  or  character.  I 
innot  be  stupecled  of  unfairness  toward  them,  because  it  wa» 
ly  opinion  that  they  were  diligent,  honest,  and  well  disposed. 
tU  proof  must  be  yielded  to. 

"  First,— They  have  received  fourteeD  millions ;  they  have  paid 
F  this  only  six  millions ;  and  iherj  refuse  to  pay  tlio  orders  of  the 
■easury  for  less  than  a  discount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  com. 
ransaciions  of  this  shameful  description,  are  publicly  eSeci«d  at 
«iKW.  Tbey  declare  they  have  no  funds ;  but  still  for  this  boust 
rofit,  they  consent  to  pay  the  orders. 

"  Second, — They  furnish  nothing  to  the  army  of  good  quality; 
amfriaints  reach  me  from  all  quarters.  They  are  strongly  shs- 
eeled  of  having  made  false  deliveries  of  wheat,  to  an  amount 
tcecdJng  eighty  ihonsand  quintals,  by  corrupting  the  keepers  of 
lie  magazines.  Third— Their  contract  is  onerous  lo  the  republic^ 
ioce  one  million  in  silver,  which  weighs  ten  thousand  pounds, 
an  be  transported  in  five  or  six  post  coaches,  for  five  or  six 
kHi9»Dd  francs;  while  their  transportation  of  the  same  sum, 
osta  nearly  fifty  thousand  francs,  as  the  treasury  allows  them  by 
oBtract  five  per  cent.  Yet  it  is  lo  this  compjiny  of  four  names, 
bat  are  confided  all  the  interests  of  France  in  Italy.  They  are  not 
aerchanis  but  mere  stockjobbers,  like  those  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
'ourth, — Peregaldo,  a  native  of  Marseilles  (one  of  the  company), 
iiaclatmed  his  character  of  Frenchman,  denied  his  country,  and 
Dade  himself  a  fienoese.  He  does  not  wear  the  national  cockade. 
)e  left  (ienoa  with  his  family,  spreading  alarm  by  saying  we  were 
jDing  to  bombard  Genoa.  1  had  him  arrested  and  driven  out  of 
Lombardy.  Ought  we  to  suffer  fellows  of  this  description,  who 
ire  more  It)  disposed  and  arislocratical  than  the  emigrants  them- 
selves, to  act  as  spies  upon  us,  be  always  with  the  Russian  coobuI 
at  Genoa,  and  then  enrich  themselves  at  our  expense  t  Lacheie. 
oar  consul  at  Genoa,  is  a  knave.  Uia  conduct  at  Leghorn  in  sell- 
iag  wheat  at  an  under  price,  is  proof  of  il. 
"  The  merchandoe  at  Leghorn  does  not  sell.     I  hare  just  .leni 
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orders  to  Flachat  to  have  it  disposed  of;  bat  I  am  wiUmg  to  btt, 
that  thanks  to  a  conspiracy  of  rogues,  the  sale  will  not  |irodHe 
two  millions,  althongh  it  ought  to  yidd  at  least  seven. 

'^  As  to  the  military  commissaries,  eicept  Denniie,  the  dbedoi 
in  chief,  Boinod,  Mazade,  and  two  or  three  others,  they  are  ik 
veriest  thieves.    Three  are  on  trial.    It  is  their  doty  to  i 
and  superintend ;  yet  they  famish  the  means  of  fraud  by 
every  thing.    It  is  necessary  to  purge  the  army  of  them  and  seed 
us  honest  commissaries,  if  honest  commissaries  are  to  be 
Such  as  have  wherewithal  to  live  on  already  ought  to  be 
cd.    The  quartermaster  Gosselin  is  a  rogue.    He  made 
for  boots  at  thirty-six  francs,  which  have  since  been 
at  eighteen. 

''  Finally, --Shall  I  tell  you  that  a  military  commissarfy  Flnek,ii 
accused  of  selling  a  box  of  jcsuifs  bark  sent  us  by  the  kimef 
Spain.  Others  have  sold  mattresses.  But  I  will  say  no  more- 
Such  horrors  make  one  blush  at  being  a  Frenchman.  The  lowi 
of  Cremona  furnished  for  the  hospitals  more  than  fifty  thooaandab 
of  fine  linen,  which  these  villains  have  sold.    They  sell  every  fMt§» 

**  You  no  doubt  calculated  that  your  agents  would  pBfer,  hi 
still  that  they  would  perform  the  public  service,  and  have  a 
decency  in  their  frauds.    But  they  rob  in  a  manner  so 
and  impudent,  that  if  I  had  a  month's  time,  there  is  not  onsrf 
them  that  might  not  be  shot.    I  cease  not  arresting  them  tfl 
bringing  them  before  courts  martial.     But  they  buy  op  Ai 
judges :  for  it  is  a  fair  here,  every  thing  is  sold.  An  agent  aecMl 
of  having  imposed  a  contribution  of  eighteen  thousand  francili 
Salo,  has  only  been  condemned  to  be  put  in  irons  for  Iwumanii 
And  then,  how  arc  we  to  prove  any  thing  against  them;  ihef  d 
support  one  another.    Dismiss,  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  ffuiltf^ 
master  Gosselin.     Dismiss  the  commissaries  named  in  the  si*     ' 
closed  list.    It  is  true  they  would  probably  ask  nothing 

<'  Let  us  come  next  to  the  paymasters.  Thevenin  it  a 
he  affects  an  insolent  luxury.  He  has  made  me  a  picsfltf  rf  * 
several  beautiful  horses,  which,  as  I  was  in  want  of  them,  I  Mk; 
but  for  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  him  accqA  payMPi 
Have  him  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  six  months.  He  wi^ftl 
a  war  tax  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  cash.  He  does  ■> 
perform  his  duties.  His  waggons  are  filled  with  emigrants,  il« 
called  roya/,  and  wear  the  green  collar*'  (the  colour  ofthecoi^ 
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I'Artois)  "before  my  eyes.  You  may  conceive  that  I  often  have 
hem  seized ;  but  ihey  are  not  always  in  my  way. 

"  Sonolet,  late  acent  of  provisions,  is  a  rogue.  The  dqwrt- 
lem  of  supplies  vas  right  in  clismissini;  him.  Auzou  is  a  thief 
rbo  never  does  his  duty.  Collot  performs  his  duty  faithfully. 
le  has  zeal  for  the  service  and  more  honour  than  all  these 
vindlers. 

"  The  new  agent  sent  by  Cerf-Beer  appears  lo  be  beuer  than 
'hevenin.  I  only  speak  on  this  occasion  of  the  great  knaves. 
Vould  you  believe  that  they  try  to  corrupt  my  military  socreta- 
ies,  even  in  my  antechamber.  The  military  aQentsareallcheats. 
ine  of  them  named  Valeri,  is  on  trial  at  Milan;  the  others 
ed. 

"Faypoult,  your  minister,  Pouissielgue,  secretary  of  legation, 
m)  Sucy,  quarter  master  general,  all  honest  men,  are  wilneases 
Fihe  frauds  commilied  by  F I  achat  and  company,  at  Genoa.    But 

■m  obliged  to  set  olT  to-morrow  for  the  army;  a  circum- 
lance  ihat  gives  great  joy  to  all  the  knaves,  whom  a  glance 
t  tbe  adminislraiion  of  the  army  has  made  known  to  mc. 

"  The  paymaster  general  is  an  honest  man,  though  of  limited 
apacity.  Tlie  comptroller  is  a  knave;  witness  his  conduct  at 
ktlogna. 

"  The  denunciations  which  [  make  are  sincere  and  conscien- 
knis,  like  the  verdicts  of  a  jury.  You  must  be  aware  lhat  it  would 
omport  neither  with  my  station  nor  my  character,  to  denounce 
bese  culprits  to  you,  had  I  lime  to  collect  positive  proofs  against 
hem.     Thoy  all  cover  themselves. 

"  Desgranges,  agenl  of  provisions, is  intelligent;  but  we  want 
itint-Maime  who  is  a  man  of  merit  and  consideration.  The  ser- 
ice  would  be  performed  and  you  would  save  several  millions.  I 
■^  you  to  send  him  to  us.  Finally,  we  require  for  agents  not 
tockjobbing  sharpers,  but  men  of  large  fortune  and  established 
laracter.  I  have  none  but  spies.  There  is  not  an  agent  in  the 
mny  who  does  not  desire  our  defeat,  nor  one  who  does  not  cor- 
tspond  with  the  enemy.  Almost  all  have  emigrated  under  one 
ireieit  or  another.  It  is  they  who  make  known  our  numbers, 
Hid  destroy  the  prestige  of  our  force.  So  that  I  guard  myself 
more  against  them  than  1  do  against  Wurmser.  I  never  have 
wy  of  them  with  me,  and  during  our  expeditions  supply  my  army 
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without  them.    But  that  does  not  piwut  their  anniifteiiirili 
stories  according  to  their  custom*'  (9). 

In  conformity  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter,  he 
had  previously  sent  orders  to  have  Gosselin  and  Flick  arreslBd 
and  conducted  under  guard  to  Blilan,  a  measure  which,  howevsr 
salutary  in  its  preventive  eflEects,  could  not  remedy  the  disorders 
already  existing  in  the  finances  of  the  army.  In  conseqnenee  cf 
their  deranged  and  fraudulent  state,  when  the  next  series  ef 
litary  operations  commenced,  the  army,  notwithstanding  the 
resources  which  it  had  created,  was  for  a  moment  not  wei 
plied  (10). 

Keen  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  cheats  and  colpfflM 
among  the  fiscal  agents  of  his  army,  he  was  zealous  in  vindicadm 
those  who  were  upright  and  faithful.  A  letter  to  the  directory, 
of  the  12th  of  October,  in  which  he  defends  the  conduct  of  ths 
intendant,  discovers  his  acuteness  and  sagacity  in  matters 
ness,  and  exhibits  an  interesting  view  of  the  subsistence 
penses  of  his  army. 

'^  You  will  receive  herewith  a  statement  of  the  ezpensee  of  the 

army.  By  it  you  will  discover,  that  the  calumnies  which  have  base 

unjustly  heaped  upon  the  intendant  Dennite,  cannot  reach 

As  a  man  of  business,  he  possesses  industry  and  method, 

having,  however,  transcendant  talents.    You  will  obsenre  n  gresi 

difference  between  the  account  of  the  paymaster  general  and 

of  the  executive  commissaries,  and  that  it  ranges  from  four  lo 

millions.    The  commissaries  allege  that  they  have  adTanced  a 

lance  of  five  millions  to  the  paymaster  general,  who,  on  Us  ■ 

is  in  the  right,  because  he  says,  '^  show  my  receipts." 

he  knows  what  he  has  expended.  I  suspect  this  difl 

by  the  commissaries  themselves  giving  orders  for  sum, 

king  payments  of  arrears,  without  passing  the  amount 

the  hands  of  the  paymaster,  or  without  the  disbursement 

thorized  by  the  intendant.    This  practice  is  subversiTe  of 

order  and  accountability.    To  my  knowledge,  two  or 

jutants  general  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  on  their 

have  had  gratifications  of  three  thousand  francs  allowed  tlMshf 

the  commissaries;  payments,  which  you  will  see  clearlj,  ibei^ 

tendant  would  not  have  authorised.    They  were  noootdai  * 

brave  officers,  who  deserved  favour.  Bat  the  proceeding  huh>' 

the  bad  effect  of  giving  rise  to  claims  from  all  the  svperior  ofB" 
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mr  tim* Trfirlniilrlj  thtinr if ilnrtili-hm  f no  jmifli  mms\j  wfim 
in  jwfaawilflitinn  of  lom^.  At  the  digbiett  ciieek,  ertrf  biNfy 
Im  kMl  hif  portaumteav.  The  boards  of  admiiiitiratioB  m^t 
iviiry  filial^  IImiI  10  presented,  wUcfa  1ms  nedenie  take  the  delsr- 
■JMtiwito  (raat  no  gralifiGaiions  whatever,  wkhoot  the  signatoie 
ef  Ihe  tthnsler  of  war,  which  wiD  saw  na  a  great  daaL 

^Aefoo  will  perodhre,  then,  that  for  the  six  BMNUhs  whkh  the 
mmfmpt  kuB  leated  we  have  spent  but  elerea  mBlieBS^  it  reaaios 
f»  He  to  explain  why  we  hafe  spent  so  little,    it  is  becanse^ 

lBSt»~we  Ifaped  fior  a  long  tine  OB  reqnisitioBS ;  seoond,--we  haw 
leesifed  snppUes  in  kind  from  Modena,  Panna,  Ferrara  and  Bo« 
Ispaa  third—France  has  tarnished  as,  and  still  tarnishee  as  eea- 
siisraMeqaaoiities4»fproYiaiQa;  andlastlj^  we  often  sabsistoa 
thsiaanaamen  of  theenengr/' 

Wilh  i«gard  to  reenforceaMnti^  his  earned  and  i^^ 
psris.  to  the  gonrarnment  haye  slreadjbeen  reiarredto.  Tbif 
fsaaail  uniatennipiedly  throagb  the  series  of  hie  milkary  letteia, 
eatoading  fraa  the  battle  of  St.  George  to  the  day  whea  the  asay 
efitfsuud  came  ib  sight  ef  his  ootposts,  aad  then  gate  place  oidy 
le  directions  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Milan,  to  forward  to 
hejMlqaartersy  every  man,  who  should  arrire  from  France,  or 
who  could  be  drawn  from  the  various  garrisons  and  depots  in 
loBiibi^dy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  applications,  entreaties,  re- 
preseatatiops,  and  remonstrances;  notwithstanding  the  ample 
sad  repeated  promises  of  the  directory,  and  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  holding  their  ground  in  Italy ;  notwithstanding  the  great 
extent  of  country  which  he  had  now  to  occcupy ;  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that,  in  the  interval  above  defined,  more  than  twelve  or  thir- 
teen thousand  men  reached  him.  In  order  that  an  exaggerated 
inpression  of  their  numbers  might  be  communicated  to  the  enemy, 
the  thin  battalions  were  represented  to  be  full  regiments,  and 
were  marched  into  Italy  in  separate  detachments  and  by  different 
leates.  But  they  were  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  losses  he  had 
lastninrfi  in  the  campaigns  against  Wurmser,  in  the  marshes 
ireand  Mantua,  and  from  the  fevers  of  autumn  (11).  He  was 
psrticularly  disappointed  and  chagrined  that  the  83rd,  a  regiment 
smatering  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  which  had  been  at^ 
tidied  at  one  time'  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  had  served  under  his 
ianediato  orders  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  was  retained  by  g^*^ 
i^sl  Wilkit  in  the  south  of  France.    This  officer,  who  iasiib- 
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ordination  toBonaparte,  commanded  the  8ih  military  diTiskm,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  at  Marseilles,  not  oniy  refused  to 
send  forward  the  83rd,  but  in  defiance  of  Bonaparte's  iiislr«- 
tions,  detained  the  10th  battalion  of  the  Ain,  a  squadron  of  the 
18th  dra^joons,  and  the  11th  regiment  of  the  line,  which,  after 
six  months  of  procrastination,  general  Ghateauneuf  Randoa  had 
been  induced  to  part  with.  General  Willot's  pretext  was,  that 
these  troops  were  required  to  keep  down  the  disaflected  po|M- 
lation  in  the  south  of  France.  In  representing  this  insubonlinli 
proceeding  to  the  directory,  Bonaparte,  in  a  despatch  of  the  M 
of  October,  observed :  *'  Nevertheless  the  general  has  eight  ihoa- 
sand  men  in  his  division ;  troops  enough  to  conquer  the  soiilh  sf 
France  were  it  in  rebellion.  I  hold  in  subjection,  and  reguhla 
with  a  police,  an  enemy's  country  more  extensive  than  his  difi- 
sion,  with  eight  or  nine  hundr^men.  General  Willoi  semi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  the  army  of  Italy.  Be  sa- 
joys  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  man  and  a  good  soldNr, 
but  of  being  also  an  outrageous  royalist.  Not  knowing  him,  aii 
not  having  time  to  examine  hb  operations,  I  am  far  fromcoilnh 
ing  this  opinion  of  his  character ;  but  one  thing  appears  nrf 
clear  to  me,  which  is  that  he  acts  in  the  south  as  if  it  wmh 
Yend^,  which  is  the  surest  way  of  making  it  so. 

''Where no  respect  is  paid  to  the  constituted  authorities^  sri 
where  the  inhabitants  of  several  departments  are  dedaiedm 
masse  to  be  unworthy  of  being  called  citixens,  it  must  be  ia 
templation  either  to  raise  a  large  army,  or  to  stir  up  civi 
I  can  see  no  middle  object.  If  you  leave  general  Willot  al 
seilles,  you  must  give  him  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
expect  to  witness  the  most  afflicting  scenes 

''  When  a  town  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  it  appears  to 
that  an  officer  becomes  a  sort  of  magistrate,  and  is  bmuid  lo 
duct  himself  with  a  moderation  and  decorum,  suited  to  the 
cumstances  of  his  situation ;  and  should  refuse  to  be  the 
ment  of  factions,  or  an  officer  of  the  vanguard.    I  aubmlt 
reflections  to  you,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  I  an 
obtaining  reenforcements. 

**  I  beg  of  you  also  to  take  the  8th  mOitary  division  from 
my  command ;  because  the  principles-  upon  which  general  1VI* 
lot  conducts  himself,  are  not  such  as  become  his  station ;  ssi 
because  I  should  think  myself  disgraced  at  seeing  disorder  si- 
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cited  in  a  place  under  my  authority,  or  at  allowing  a  general  sab- 
iecl  10  my  coDunand,  to  make  himself  noihing  more  than  a  tool 
of  factions." 

-  ThissevcrcdL-nundationofWillot's  conduct,  conveyed  a  sironf; 
censure  upon  ihnt  of  the  directory.  Balancing  bolween  the  di^ 
fwont  parlies  of  the  re[iul)lic,  and  endeavouring  to  cotimeraci  the 
violetiM  of  one,  by  the  force  of  another,  they  had  become  at  this 
particular  crisis,  more  fearful  of  the  republicans  than  of  tbo 
Toyalists,  and  were  supposed,  notwithstanding  the  general  repu- 
foance  of  their  seniiments  and  his,  to  have  employed  general  Wil- 
let  (or  the  special  object  of  breaking  the  spirit  and  defeating  the 
purposes  of  the  former.  Their  reply  lo  this  part  of  the  despatch, 
vhtch  was  written  after  several  days  had  been  allowed  for  deli- 
beration, and  which  avoids  all  allusion  to  Bonaparte's  equitable 
•nd  enlightened  views  of  military  government,  shows  that,  while 
they  were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  rcfieo- 
lions,  they  could  only  excuse  themselves  by  vindicating  Willot, 
who  in  a  few  months  subsequently  they  punished  for  treason.  They 
enclosed  the  copy  of  ii  decree,  by  which  according;  to  Bonaparte's 
danre,  the  8ih  military  division  was  provisionally  separated  from 
Ui  command,  and  also  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  general  Willot  re- 
qnring  him  to  retain  within  his  province,  as  many  troops  only  as 
■ighl  be  indispensable  in  hit  ditcretion  for  the  service  committed 
to  him ;  and  to  despatch  the  rest,  particularly  the  10th  battalion  of 
iheAin,  as  reenforcements  to  the  army  of  Italy.  But  this  bat- 
ulioD  consisted  of  raw  troops  and  was  only  five  hundred  strong ; 
wUle  the  83rd  of  which  they  make  no  mention  whatever,  was  a 
veteran  regiment  of  seven  times  that  number.  Of  ^eir  praise  of 
■he  royalist  and  refiractory  general,  implying  a  direct  approval  of 
his  conduct,  and  an  oblique  reprehension  of  Bonaparte's  animad- 
Tersions,  the  latter  abstained  ^om  taking  the  least  notice,  fortber 
than  to  acquaint  them  with  its  fatal  consei^nences.  For  the  con- 
trariety of  Willot  became,  by  encouragement,  naturally  more 
vaxitious  and  unbending,  and  ^e  reenforcements  ordered  From 
the  interior  to  the  army  of  Italy,  were,  it  soon  appeared,  like 
streams  passing  through  a  sandy  desert,  the  greater  part  of  them 
letained  in  the  region  they  were  destined  to  traverse  (19). 

Bat  it  was  not  to  the  matter  of  reenforcements  only  that  his  ■»- 
Ueitiide  extended,  as  appears  by  his  despatch  of  the  19tfa  of  Oc- 
tober, io  whkb,  with  his  usual  force  and  firiicity  of  espresnoo. 
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he  draws  the  attentioa  of  govenuneBt  to  tho  qvlit j  abo  of  Ik 
men  to  be  sent  him,  and  to  the  character  of  the  ofBoera  fo  ba  v^ 
ceived  or  retained  in  his  army. 

^  You  will  receive  herewith  the  answer  of  geaeral  ChaSan- 
nenf  Randon,  by  the  return  of  an  extraordinary  ooarier  whkh  I 
sent  him.  From  this  then  it  follows,  that  I  can  hope  for  itiM^ 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  while  your  order  required  m 
ihousand.  You  informed  me  by  your  last  courier  that 
aand  men  independently  of  these  two  thousand,  were 
join  me.  Yon  ought  to  let  me  know  the  day  and  plaoa  of  thdr 
departure,  and  their  actual  condition.  If  tea  thonaand  nau  al 
out,  you  may  calculate  that  not  more  than  ive  thousHd  ftk 
arrive. 

''  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  general  Kellermanu  has  osfllM 
Ihe  40th  from  Lyons,  nor  whether  general  Willot  has  obofad  Wf 
ordfflT  to  send  the  83rd.  On  these  two  regmienis,  should  Aif 
arrive  in  time,  may  perhaps  depend  the  fate  of  Italy. 

**  We  have  a  great  many  artillery  and  engineer 
Bend  us  ten  officers  of  each  of  these  corps,  and  let  them  be 
and  active.  Mantua  has  ruined  these  two  corps  for  us.  I  hq 
you  to  leave  in  command  of  them,  Chassdoup  and 
they  are  two  excellent  officers.  I  have  so  many  generala 
gade  wounded,  that  in  spite  of  your  daily  promotions,  Iberalsul 
a  deficiency.  It  is  true  some  have  joined  me  who  are  ao 
that  I  cannot  employ  them  in  active  operations. 

**I  request  you  to  send  me  general  Duvigneau,  and 
of  bis  stamp ;  send  brigadiers  rather  than  generals  of 
Those  who  come  from  la  Ycndfe  are  unaccustomed  to  war  m  a 
grand  scale.  We  find  the  same  fault  with  the  troops,  hat  thsy 
soon  get  experience.  Mantua  is  hermetically  blockaded 
with  seven  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry. 

''Send  me  men  who  have  served  in  the  cavalry,  to 
regiments;  we  will  get  horses  for  them.    Let  Uiem 
their  uniforms  of  dragoons,  chasseurs,  or  hussars, 
sabres  and  carbines,  except  the  dragoona,  who  ouj^  to  haft 
muskets  like  the  infantry.    There  are  so  many  of  the 
darmes  infesting  the  streets  of  Paris,  that  by  BMans  of  i 
recruiting  officers,  I  believe  it  wouU  be  praeticaUe  to  obMh  a 
good  number  of  them,  only  reminding  them  that  we  p^  hM  ii 
hard  cash.    More  than  twelve  hundred  of  our  cavalry  arssiA 
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ir  wounded;  and  tbeir  horses  aro  doing  nolhing  at  the  depots, 
land  us  some  cavalry  officers,  colonels  and  oapluins ;  vo  will 
lad  employment  for  (hem  here.  Let  them  be  mon  lliat  will 
llbt.  I  pray  ynu  ig  allow  colonel  Gandreau  of  the  20tti  dragoon* 
■d  Seotilhac  irf  the  25th  chasseurs,  to  retire  on  half  pay.  They 
n  men  who  fall  sick  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  Such  men  have  "ti 
•Hioa  for  the  sword.  1  pray  you  also  to  allow  the  same  in- 
Ugencp  10  citizen  Gaugonnier  major  of  the  1st  hussars. 
it**Thecolonelorthe  Ist  hussars,  who  is  wounded,  isabraveman; 
■H  he  is  loo  old,  and  should  be  allowed  to  retire.  In  consequnnco 
ilkese  officers  failing  us,  duty  falls  too  heavily  on  the  few  bravo 
MBwa  belonging  to  the  cavalry,  who  end  by  bein;;  wounded, 
|ten,  or  killed ;  and  the  corps  is  left  without  commanders." 
l4il  a  letter  of  the  25th  of  October,  after  telling  the  directors  thai 
litSOih  regiment  which,  upon  marching  from  Paris  was  reported 
ffour  thousand  men,  had  joined  him  only  eleven  hundred  strong, 
lEgiae  lliem  by  promises  of  great  success  to  send  forward  the  U)th 
Hd  83d,  and  suggesting  the  expediency  now  that  the  English  were 
fffbdrawn  from  ihe  Mediterranean,  of  assisting  him  by  naval 
■iteration  in  the  Adriatic ;  he.  adds.  "  If  you  send  a  squadron 
f  frigates  into  the  Adriatic  it  will  be  of  advantage  for  an  officer 
liMM^ing  to  it  to  land  and  concert  operations  with  me  in  order  to 
boow  a  station  for  the  protection  of  the  ships,  and  for  our  ror- 
Mpoadence.  Il  would  be  well  too  if  a  large  lighter  could  come  to 
be  mouth  of  ihePo.  1  could  loadher  with  hemp  and  ship  timber. 
be  might  in  exchange  bring  us  three  thousand  muskets,  two  thou- 
•■dbayonels,  two  thousand  sabres,  four  thousandsix  inch  shells; 
Uiousand  balls  for  twelve,  and  six  thousand  tor  eighteen, 
zanders ;  articles  of  which  we  are  in  continual  want.    lean  see 

0  other  means  of  supplying  our  uaval  force  with  provisions,  of 
rhich  there  is  abundance  in  the  logation  of  Ferrara  and  in  the 
kNoagna.  Should  there  be  an  apprebensioa  of  a  scarcity  of  grain 
a  the  spring,  boats  may  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  (he  Po,  and  I 
fQI  send  down  any  quantity  that  may  bti  required." 

Besides  its  immediate  relation  to  hi8mili.<ary  operations,  this  let- 
er  is  interesting  from  the  evidence  it  aSbrtJs  of  the  poverful,  bat 
aomscious,  tendency  of  his  mind  to  transcend  the  limits  of  aab- 
rdinate  duty';  and  of  his  ability,  even  f^om  a  remote  firwitier  in 

foreign  country,  to  touch  and  manage  the  ^i:^  of  governmeDt 

1  France. 
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But  while  he  was  suflEering  from  the  negligence  of  the  gofcn- 
ment,  the  knavery  of  contractors,  and  the  pestilence  of  the  diouto, 
the  last  of  these  causes,  aggravated  by  want  of  food,  was  ops- 
rating  severely  in  Mantua.  On  the  16tb  of  October,  this  harai 
been  ascertained  from  the  confession  of  prisoners  and  the  reports 
of  spies,  Bonaparte  directed  Berthier  to  send  a  flag  of  tmoe  to 
marshal  Wurmser,  and  to  offer,  in  his  name,  if  the  Anslrian  oob- 
mander  would  give  up  Mantua,  to  allow  him  to  march  oal  with 
all  his  troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  and  retire  freely  into  Ger- 
many.   On  this  occasion  the  ofier  was  refused. 

As  the  succours  which  Bonaparte  required,  if  fomiihed  aCsH 
were  likely  to  be  slow  in  their  progress  and  inadequate  in  Ihor 
numbers,  he  determined  to  strengthen  his  position  in  Ilalf  hf 
works  of  defence.  With  this  view  he  fortified  Pinighiione,  Twmm, 
and  other  eligible  points  on  the  Adda,  his  two  bridges  acroas  Iks 
Po,  one  near  Mantua  and  the  other  near  Pavia,  the  fcMla  of  Dr- 
bino  and  Ferrara,  and  the  undefended  positions  on  the 
His  purpose  was  to  cover  the  siege  of  Mantua  as  long  as 
to  protect  his  flank  against  annoyance  from  Rome,  and  in  caaaiks 
weight  of  the  approaching  Austrian  irruption  should  eoBpd  tm 
to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  the  works  around  MutH^  is 
retire  behind  the  Adda,  and  there,  with  therepablican 
of  Milan  at  his  back  and  such  reenforcements  from  Fi 
might  have  time  to  join  him,  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  Ital^  k  a 
great  battle. 


r 

^  CHAPTER  XIX. 


November  17%. 


Ibb  roaili)  al  Vienna,  by  Ihe  viclorie*  of  Bonaparlc — EITecI  in  lUI; 

IQierses  or  iourdan  aoi)  Morcjiii — Perrerss  cddJucI,  and  probable 
fllioflbe  director; — Disquletadc  of  Bonaparte— Siren glli  anil  potilion 
Itottx — Marshal  Alvlnxi  — flfs  numbers  and  bia  plans — Advances  to 
laTC— Maaaena  retires — Bonaparlc  gopporli  bis  lientenant — Bailie  of 
■Via — The  Aualrians  driven  acrou  Ihe  Brenta— Diiailera  or  Taubobi 
Mpartc  marches  back  to  Verona — Reviews  Iho  division  ofVaaboIg — 
kes  the  39lh  and  85lh— Their  iiriefand  mufliflcalion— Alvirizi  np- 
bcs  Verona —T-ik Pi  pi);l  at  CnlJiero— Buuap.irle  resnlvc^  to  stuck 
-Action  of  Caldiero— Bonaparte  repnbed — Retim  toTcrona — ClM- 
Md  mnrmurs  or  Ibe  trot^M — Hii  elTort  lo  encourage  tliem — Noble 
Id  o[  Ihe  sick  and  woo Dded— Desperate  poaltian  and  dhircM  at  Bo- 
te— His  letter  lo  ilie  direclorji —  His  greatness  of  soul — Sagacilj  and 
>j  or  his  resolution— He  marcbes  for  Bonco—  D^ecUoa  of  Ibe  troops 
passes  the  Adige,  and  enters  the  marlhes  oF  Areola — The  confldeoce 
I  armj  revived — Movement  or  Hasiena  and  Angerean — The  former 
<  Ibe  left  band  causewa; ;  Ihe  taller  repulsed  at  Ibe  bridge  of  Areola — 
>«rie  renews  Ihe  altacli  in  person — Fails— Galltotry  and  devotion  of 
•t — Heroism  and  dcalh  ofMniron — Danger  and  rescoe  of  Bonaparte — 
si  disconcerted  by  the  first  day's  acllon— Bonaparte  withdraws  acroas 
dige  for  the  night  to  Ronco — Tbe  second  day — Massena  defeats  mm 
ID  of  Ihe  Aiittriaos  and  Angerean  auotber — Tbe  action  of  tbe  aecond 
iccetsfDl — Bonaparte  again  retires  to  Bonco — Throw!  a  bridge  acroM 
ootb  of  Ihe  Alpon— The  third  day— Forward  movement  (rf'  AItIdiI— 
litions  of  Bonaparte— Repulse  of  general  Bobert  on  tbe  centre  eaoM- 
-Bonaparle  attacks  with  the  32nd— Bescnea  Robert,  and  deatroji 
istrian  column — Massena  on  Ihe  left  hand  lepultea  Alvinxi  with  (Treat 
iter— Augereao  passes  Ihe  month  of  the  Alpon — Death  of  Ihe  aide  de 

Elliot— Bonaparte  resolves  to  give  battle  on  the  plain — Hia  stn- 
s— Defeats  Alviozi  in  a  pitched  battle— Harcbw  to  TllU  Nora— 
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Enters  i  convent — Saves  two  of  hii  wounded  men— Ralvm  in  Irii 
to  Verona— Rescues  Vanliois  who  bad  been  surprised  and  hwlw  C— 
parative  loss  of  the  two  armies —  Bonaparte's  report  to  tbe  dirnclwj— 
Letters  to  Josephine,  Madame  Muiron,  general  Clarke,  and  Canml— It 
allaclLS  Davidowicb,  and  drives  him  into  the  Tyrol — Piacci  loMbnrt  ii 
command  of  Vanbois's  division — Returns  to  Verona— Abortive  MOfumtili 
of  Alvinzi— He  retreats  lieltind  the  Brenia— Presentation  oftiw  colounli 
the  directory— Merit  of  Bonaparto  in  this  contest. 


**  The  couriers  who  bore  to  Vienna  the  news  of  PriM 
Charles*  successes,  were  followed  by  messengers  with  nrcnli 
of  Wurmser's  disasters.  The  imperial  court  passed  the  wkole 
month  of  September  in  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  grief.  Yet  Ike 
satisfaction  of  triumph ,  did  not  make  up  for  the  niniiUiiniiiM 
produced  by  defeat.  Germany  was  safe,  but  Italy  was  lost,  mi 
the  army  which  was  to  maintain  this  frontier,  had  disappemdi 
Its  numerous  staff,  its  veteran  marshal,  with  the  wredn  of 
several  broken  regiments,  had  saved  themselves  only  by  ukki% 
refuge  in  Mantua ;  which  reduced  to  extremities,  in  want  of  fMd, 
and  a  prey  to  pestilence,  was  on  the  point  of  opening  its 
the  victor.  The  Aulic  council  felt  the  necessity  of  ms^iag 
ordinary  cflbrts.  It  assembled  two  armies^  one  in  the  FMsdt 
and  the  other  in  the  Tyrol,  and  placing  them  under  the 
of  Marshal  Alvinzi,  ordered  him  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
and  the  rescue  of  Wurmser  (1)." 

Such  is  the  well-drawn  picture  that  Bonaparte  himself  skonMl 
of  the  impressions  under  which  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  lov 
preparing  to  contest  with  him  a  fourth  time,  the  posseswH  of 
Lombardy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  miscarriage  and  retreat  of  the  Vkwdi 
armies  on  the  Rhine,  were  felt  in  Italy,  not  only  as  an  ofct 
against  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  in  the  general  resnlt  of  the 
campaign,  but  as  leaving  a  balance,  to  be  carried  to  the  creAof 
Austria,  in  the  yet  unsettled  dispute.  It  could  not  be  doriRcd 
that  the  £mperor*s  good  fortune  on  the  principal  frontier,  voakl 
dispose  and  enable  him  to  redouble  his  exertions  on  the  K- 
condary  one ;  and  ii  was  soon  ascertained  that  detachments  tnm 
the  army  of  the  archduke,  recruits  from  the  Illyrian  provinceif 
draughts  from  Austrian  Poland  and  the  remotest  garrisoos  t* 
the  Danube,  were  pressing  forward  on  the  various  rentes  leidiV 
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inio  I(a)y.  bi  the  Friou).  ihe  division  of  Quasdonowich  which 
bad  cacapcd  from  the  field  of  Baasano,  vas  Oie  nucleus  on  whick> 
Acse  recnrorccments  collecled:  as  that  of  Davidowich,  who  re- 
naincd  at  NG^^lna^k  in  from  of  Vaubois,  was  their  rallying  point 
b  tbeTjroI. 

This  state  of  things  coinciding  with  the  earnest  reprpscnlations' 
ind  reiterated  appeaU  of  Bonaparte,  opened  the  eyea  of  ih» 
directory  to  the  importance  of  assisting  iheir  general  in  Italy 
intb  somelhiRi;  more  substantial  and  cfficacions  than  promiso* 
Htd  despatches.  But  even  in  this  corrected  stage  of  their  eonncilSr 
their  acts  when  compared  with  the  abundance  of  their  assurances^ 
Wwe  better  calculated  to  disappoint  his  eicpcclations,  than  toi  fia- 
Wy  his  vants.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  NoTember,  the  whole 
noont  of  reenforcemE>nts  he  received,  were  not  sufficient  la 
npair  his  losses  by  death,  wounds,  aud  diseasK ;  and  ho  and  hJa 
hrave  army  were  doomed  to  engage  in  a  fourth  contest,  with 
fee  otEds  of  two  to  one  against  them,  and  against  an  enemy  whow 
pareeverance  wan  stimulated  by  the  obvious  neglect  of  their  oim 
pmrnmeBt  (2). 

•  When  his  great  services,  important  position,  and  perilous  e»- 
pentre,  are  taken  into  view,  it  is  dil^licult  to  account  lor  this  d&- 
linniBed  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  government.  No  suspicion 
Mb  entertained  of  his  integrity  or  his  patriotism ;  for  whea 
Btrtun  journalists  in  Paris  accused  him  of  a  design  of  making 
biandf  king  of  Italy,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  to  be  supei^seded 
by  general  Hoche,  the  directory  not  only  wrote  to  him,  abjuring 
tad  reprobating  the  calumny,  but  published  their  letter  in  the 
Moniteur  as  soon  as  it  was  written,  in  this  document  they  sajr, 
"The  directory  view  with  indignation  the  perfidy  witi  which  a 
BKUria  coalition  of  pamphleteers  have  allowed  dienuelrM  lo 
MKk  tbe  loyalty  and  constant  fidelKy  ofyouc  services,  amd-ituf 
tm*  it  u>  lh«ns(^es  to  contrjKlkt  fftftaUy  the  absurd  caloaaic^ 
vkicb  a  necessity  of  ministering  to  the  malignant  taste  of  dmif 
niderfl,  bes  caused  these  writers  to  hazard."  Nor  were  they  iii> 
•easiHe  to  the  value  of  their  conquests  in  Italy,  or  to  tiwiinpop^ 
laace  of  maintaining  them ;  for  from  Italy  they  had  dtsned  Fiadi 
far  supportiag  the  armies  of  Jourdan  andMorean,  and  equippigg 
Ilia  aquadroQs  in  Toulon;  and  they  acknowledged  that  tbelr 
only  chance  of  establishing  by  treaty,  the  constiiotioiial  liaoiUi  of 
fcmic*  ootke  Rbine,  depended  on  tbe  eqaivaleota  wUcfa  ibaf 
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would  have  to  oSer  in  Italy.  Yet  although  BoDaparte,  frooi  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  aoliciting  reeiiforoeawuli» 
they  had  never  enabled  him  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  half 
the  numerical  force  of  his  enemy.  He  had  gained  battk  after 
battle,  destroyed  army  after  army,  humbled  foe  after  focp  redaeed 
to  peace  or  subjection  state  after  state ;  and  had  repeatedly  oBend. 
if  but  moderately  recnforccd,  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  finish  the  w 
in  the  heart  of  Germany.  All  was  in  vain ;  the  directory  not  eelf 
refused  to  provide  for  this  adventurous  march,  but  diverting  their 
resources  to  less  feasible  projects,  failed  even  to  supply  the  void 
which  the  waste  of  war  had  occasioned  in  his  ranks ;  althoe|h 
the  Italian  Tyrol  was  added  to  the  extent  of  country  to  be  eorend 
by  his  arms,  and  the  retreat  of  their  generals  on  the  Rhine,  Uk 
Austria  free  to  make  her  greatest  efforts  on  the  side  of  Ilalj. 
With  the  twenty  two  thousand  men  assembled  at  Brest  nader 
general  Hoche,  added  to  the  army  of  Italy,  Bonaparte,  whik  Iht 
archduke  Charles  was  before  Kehl  and  Huninguen,  would  hafS 
reopened  that  frontier  to  the  advance  of  the  armies  on  the 
or  taken  Vienna ;  and  in  either  case  would  have  forced  the 
peror  to  peace.  Still,  the  directors  confined  him  to  Italy;  afti 
with  a  pervcrseness  arising  partly  from  jealousy  of  the  eftcto  «f 
his  glory,  partly  from  their  own  intestine  disagreements,  SAi 
partly  perhaps  from  resentment  at  the  futility,  with  which  ihi 
force  of  his  judgment  and  the  rapidity  of  his  successes,  had  Up 
tainted  their  most  elaborate  and  positive  instructions,  coi 
him  to  undergo  herculean  labours.  But  supported  by  his  own 
and  the  devotion  of  his  army,  he  performed  more  than  hercnksa 
exploits  (3). 

Though  few  in  number,  his  troops  were  animated  by  the 
highest  spirit,  and  under  his  conduct,  were  ready  to  aMt  any 
force  or  brave  any  danger;  and  with  the  exception  of  aMH 
mentary  want  occasioned  by^raudulent  irregularities  in  the  ser- 
vice, were  well  supplied  with  food,  clothes,  and  pay.  His  ar^ 
tillery  was  numerous  and  efficient ;  his  cavalry,  though  the  i«|i- 
ments  were  not  full,  was  expert  and  well  mounted.  Beeidesi  it 
will  be  remembered  that  by  a  fortunate  contrariety  to  the  iMi- 
tions  of  the  government,  he  had  established  on  both  sides  of  ihi 
Po,  under  institutions  favourable  to  liberty  and  an  alliance  lA 
France,  a  state  of  popular  feeling,  highly  advantageous  to  Uiai- 
litary  operations.    The  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  Bologna,  Fcf^ 
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rin,  IbiUa  iBd  Sen^,  had  aow  aitotiated  by  tMMe  luii  ir» 
revoedie  iiili,  iMr  intereiU  add  wMm  wiih  die  mooBU  of  hk 
mke;  floOatbeirat  reltored  froai  ipprefcaMitou  6f  AtaflMBMr 
to  Uft  reir,  in  ebDfeqseiioa  eitk^r  of  po|M«r  €i^^ 
Itttf .    WitneMt  of  hb  anoaishiQg  friinli|rii  jovor  BetoBeai  ind 
WvflMer,  the  people  on  both  benkf  of  the  Po»  did  ndt  donbflb^ 
laeriMit  the  fiite  of  AlTmn,  and  iraked  inikM^  to  ihiire  b  flie 
irinniph  of  hia  destined  eonqneror.  IMa  aMto  of  dlinkiNh  eifeabkd 
Mil  to  ireidia  to  the  vtnioat  his  poata  and  firrlMnii  b  tto 
IMsr  to  sopidy  as  far  aa  possiUe  his  diBdMcy  of  f^ 
.'Bnt  neither  the  oiHiBdeiiGn  of  UafHands  nw  die  tottragi»of  Hir 
Mnpa,  oonM  make  op  for  die  hoaieniable  diinnetoof  Ua  Mn|a» 
wt  leHere  his  mind  from  ndsipirmga  at  beug  placed  in  ^^w^f^tei 
aorifict  with  anperior  nnmbers.    On  the  9Bth  of  (Mobair,  le 
lAMn  to  die  directory.    ''IbeliefeireahaDaMtfeonMtoKto#a 
MPe.  Inleaathan  two  meatha,  Ihntoa  ireB  be  tihan  w  lapaf odL 
VAartBrd  and  UHh  join  toe,  dial  ia  if  I  get  a  reenlbr«6pBeit  of 
Mto  iboQsand  men,  I  win  answer  fknr  every  Ain^.    BaSAHhoiD^ 
nNifato,  and  it  will  not  snfBee.    Sbonh!  I  be  forced  badk,  Mantna 
will  be  succoured." 

His  army  of  the  siege,  half  of  which  was  composed  of  conrales^ 
cents  from  the  hospitals  or  patients  going  into  them,  was  com- 
ded  by  general  KOmaine,  and  now  amounted  to  eight  thou- 
five  hundred  men.  His  army  of  observation  consisted  of 
twehre  thousand  under  Vanbois  in  the  Tyrol,  ten  thousand  under 
Massena  at  Bassano,  and  afs  many,  indndhig  the  resenre  of  sixteen 
hundred  cavalry,  under  Augereau  at  Verona.  These  positions, 
thoogh  separated,  were,  in  reference  to  the  face  of  the  country 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy's  columns  were  approaching, 
adttiirably  chosen,  whether  for  attack  or  defence ;  enabling  htai 
With  safety  and  celerity  to  unite  the  mass  of  his  force  in  resistance 
en  any  point  at  which  the  Austrians  might  attempt  to  break 
throngh  the  line  of  the  Adige ;  or  to  assume  the  offensit e  and 
assail  their  columns  in  succession ;  the  plan  which  he  preferred 
ind  pursued. 

The  efforts  of  the  imperial  goTernment  to  creato  a  new  army 
k  Italy,  had  been  attended  by  difficulties  in  selecting  a  com-* 
ttander.  The  conduct  of  an  inyaslon,  every  march  of  which  was 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  demolished  columns,  promised  to 
yield,  although  it  was  no  longer  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  but  a 
vol'.  I.  25 
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corps  d*ann6e  under  a  fieldmarshal  which  was  to  be  reacnedy 
at  least  as  much  of  disaster  as  of  honour;  and  was  therefore  doC 
likely  to  excite  very  ardent  or  extensiye  competition.  The  choice 
fell  finally  upon  Marshal  Alvinzi,  a  Hungarian  officer  of  artinery, 
who  having  served  with  credit  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Flanden, 
during  the  campaigns  of  1794  and  93,  was  appointed  to  snooeed 
Wurniser,  and  it  was  hoped  to  save  him.  He  was  not  endowed 
with  genius,  but  he  possessed  courage,  perseverance,  cxperienee 
and  talent.  The  army  placed  at  his  disposal,  exclusive  of  the 
force  imprisoned  in  Mantua,  consisted  of  fifty  eight  thomiid 
men ;  eighteen  thousand  embodied  by  Davidowich  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  forty  thousand  assembled  under  his  own  orders  on  the  btnks 
of  the  Isonzo.  His  plan  of  invasion,  though  altogether  diflbrett 
from  the  first  irruption  of  his  predecessor,  and  far  from  being 
similar  to  the  second,  has  been  judged  to  be  as  defective  as  either. 
He  hinjself  was  to  advance  with  the  stronger  division  from  the 
Frioul,  and  passing  the  Tagliamento,  the  Piave,  and  the  Brenla, 
was  to  march  upon  Verona ;  while  Davidowich  with  the  weaker, 
was  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Adige ;  and  the  two  corps  anilini 
at  Verona,  were  to  force  the  lines  around  Mantua. 

By  this  disposition  it  was  evident,  that  the  Austrian  commander 
put  his  columns  beyond  the  reach  of  mutual  support  in  deftace, 
or  of  ready  combination  in  attack;  since  besides  the  interior  po- 
sition held  by  Bonaparte,  the  roughness  and  elevation  of  the  inter- 
jacent mountains  between  his  own  line  of  movement  and  that 
which  he  prescribed  for  Davidowich,  rendered  the  connexioB  of 
the  two  corps  impracticable  (4). 

On  the  last  of  October,  Alvinzi  breaking  up  from  the  bono, 
crossed  the  Tagliamento  and  took  post  on  the  Piave.  Upon 
learning  this  movement,  Bonaparte  sent  orders  to  Massena  to  ad- 
vance against  him  with  a  corps  of  observation;  but  required  Ub 
as  soon  as  the  Austrians  should  pass  the  Piave,  to  retire  beiDre 
them  to  Vicenza  and  Montebello.  By  bold  demonstrations  in  At 
vinzi's  front,  Massena  having  compelled  him  to  display  his  whole 
force,  found  it  to  be  full  forty  thousand  strong,  and  already  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Piave.  He  therefore  repassed  the  Brenta, 
and  according  to  his  orders,  fell  back  into  the  plains  of  Vicema. 

Upon  receiving  Massena's  report  Bonaparte  leaving  a  garriioa 
at  Verona,  moved  forward  instantly  to  join  him  with  Aagereaa*s 
division  and  the  reserve  of  cavalry ;  and  having  united  his  force 
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Hcenza,  advanced  at  day  light  on  the  6th,  with  intention  by 
npt  and  impetuous  assault,  lo  repel  and  confound  Alvinzi  at 
itset:  and  ihen  reversing  his  late  movement  against  Wurm- 
(  pass  rapidly  up  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  and  uniting  with 
lU  near  Trent,  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  Davidowich. 
■■  necessary,"  he  wrote  to  the  directory,  "  to  strike  like  a 
P^It,  and  to  sweep  the  enemy  from  before  us,  at  his  very 
pp"  To  obtain  a  just  conception  of  tlie  vivid  resolution 
p^  he  was  animated,  and  the  haughty  confidence  of  his  of- 
'Jiod  men,  it  is  only  necessary  lo  reflect  on  the  positions 
me  occupied  at  this  moment.  Kilmaine  with  eight  thousand 
^dred  men  blockaded  Wiirmser  with  more  than  twenty 
|ftd,  an  odds  of  two  and  a  half  to  one,  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
1^  Bonaparte  with  eighteen  thousand  was  marching  to  attack  in 
pen  field,  forty  thousand,  a  disparity  oF  about  the  same  mag- 
e  against  the  French :  and  Vaubois  with  twelve  thousand, 

0  make  head  against  Davidowich,  whose  superiority  of  force 
3  three  to  two.  Yet  had  Vaubois,  who  was  exposed  lo  the 
8t  disadvanlace  in  point  of  numbers,  proved  equal  lo  tho 
issigncd  him,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  cam- 

1  would  have  been  decided  even  more  speedily  than  that  of 
ino. 

napartc  found  the  army  of  Alvinzi  posted  on  both  banks  of 
Irenia.  The  ri;;ht  under  Quasdonowich  was  divided  by  the 
,  one  division  being  in  Bassano,  and  the  other  at  Lenove,  a 
^  seven  miles  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Bassano.    The  left 

commanded  by  general  Provera,  with  a  strong  Tangoard 
1-  general  Liptay,  was  on  the  left  bank  at  Footenira.-  The 
■e  placed  in  reserve,  and  commanded  by  general  HobeaioHem 
behind  the  Brenta  at  Citadella,  and  aboat  equidistant  from 
iro  wings.  With  a  corps  of  obserraiion  under  general  He- 
aki,  Alvinzi  had  guarded  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta  at  Primo- 
,  lest  detachments  from  Vaubois'  diviEnoa  dionld  disturb  hu 
t'flaok  and  rear. 
iTiog  looked  at  the  enemy's  position,  Bonaparte  ordered  Has- 

to  attack  Liptay  and  Provera,  and  drive  them  across  the 
ta ;  while  with  Augereau's  division,  he  himself  determined  to 
»e  of  Quasdonowich.  The  action  on  both  pointa  was  fiercely 
(dMUnately  contested;  the  French  assailing  wUb  boldness  and 
AMMity,  the  Avstrians  resisting  irith  vigoot  aadperseyer- 
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ance.  Massena  who  was  first  engaged,  after  a  conflict  of  se- 
veral  hours,  forced  Liptay  and  Provera  across  the  Brenta  with 
serious  damage.  Bonaparte  was  later  in  reaching  Quasdonowich, 
but  sooner  in  defeating  him.  The  Austrians  were  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  fury  of  the  French  onset,  and  after  several  sac* 
cossive  efforts  to  reestablish  the  combat,  were  driven  first  to  the 
river  and  then  across  it  in  complete  disorder.  The  distance 
between  Lcnove  and  Bassano  gave  Alvinzi  fiilt  time  to  support 
Quasdonowich  at  the  latter  place,  with  his  reserve  under  Hohea- 
zollern,  who  upon  the  approach  of  the  French  in  pursuit,  was 
found  at  Bassano,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  bridge.  It  was 
now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Bonaparte  was  so  anxious 
to  get  possession  of  Bassano  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  thai 
upon  marching  from  Vicenza,  he  had  instructed  Berthier  to  send 
after  him  a  supply  of  pontons  by  relays  of  post  horses.  These, 
however,  had  not  arrived ;  so  that  in  order  to  pass  the  Brenta, 
it  was  necessary  to  force  the  bridge.  For  this  purpose  the 
reserve,  composed  of  a  brigade  of  horse  and  foot,  which  bj 
the  swiftness  of  the  pursuit,  had  been  left  several  miles  in  the 
rear,  was  ordered  up  to  the  front.  It  happened  that  a  battaKon 
of  nine  hundred  Croats,  which  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle  and 
retreat  was  cut  off  from  the  Austrian  main  body,  had  thrown  k- 
self  into  a  village  on  the  route.  In  attempting  to  pass  though  this 
village,  the  French  reserve  was  saluted  by  a  fire  so  severe  and 
unexpected,  that  it  fell  back.  A  few  howitzers  were  then  bronghl 
up  and  shells  thrown  into  the  place,  after  which,  a  anmmOBS  to 
surrender  having  been  rejected,  it  was  carried  by  assanlc,  and 
the  brave  Croats  put  to  the  sword.  But  their  resistance  oc- 
casioned a  delay  of  two  hours,  which  made  it  so  late  and  dark, 
that  the  attack  upon  the  bridge  was  necessarily  deferred  until 
next  morning,  when  from  other  causes  it  was  not  attempted;  eon- 
sequently  Alvinzi  escaped  a  total  defeat.  At  it  was  he  lost, 
besides  the  battalion  of  Croats,  a  number  of  kilted  and  wovMbd, 
five  liundred  and  eighteen  prisoners  and  one  piece  of  arlOkry. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  in  killed  and  wounded  was  in  proportion 
not  less  considerable;  general  Lanusse  was  severely  wonndad 
with  a  sabre.  The  troops  fought  with  the  most  briUiant  hNie- 
pidity,  and  carried  ever)'  position  they  assailed. 

The  moment  Bonaparte  was  apprized  of  Alvinzi's  advnnoe  to  Ihf 
Piave,  and  had  determined  to  march  against  him,  he  sent  his 
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brother  Louia  with  orders  to  Vaabois,  lo  dislodge  Davidowicli 
from  ihfl  poskionB  lie  held  between  iho  Adige  andihc  head  waters 
of  the  Brcnta.  On  the  2nd  of  November  the  efbrt  wan  made. 
After  a  hard  struggle,  General  Guyeux  look  the  post  of  St.  Mi- 
chel, and  burnt  the  enemy's  brid{;e  over  the  Adige.  But  »n 
altempt  of  general  Fiorella  on  the  right,  lo  carry  Segonzanu,  the 
Muiie  day,  was  not  successful ;  and  the  85th,  in  an  attack  in 
whidi  il  failed,  was  severely  handled.  The  loss  on-  both  sides 
vas  about  equal,  amounting  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
lo  near  seven  hundred  men. 

On  theSfd,  Bonaparte  signified  lo  Vaubois,  that  as  the  posses- 
ion of  Segonzano  was  indispensable  to  Iho  maintenance  of  his 
|)osilion,  it  must  be  carried  at  all  hazards.  The  next  day  the 
atlHck  was  consequently  renewed,  but  it  was  repelled  by  Wukas- 
sowich  with  gallant  spirit  and  superior  force.  On  the  5ih,  the 
.  Aiwlrians  encouraged  by  these  successes,  assumed  ihe  offensive, 
lUuiled  Vaubois  at  several  points  of  his  line,  and  threatening  to 
•Olfiaak  bim,  forced  him  to  abandon  the  Lavis,  to  relinquish 
Treat,  and  finally  lo  fall  back  to  Galliano ;  where,  with  his  rigjhi 
against  the  sleep  mouniaii),  and  his  left  extended  obliquely  across 
Ibe  Adige  to  Mori,  he  again  offered  battle.  This  position  was 
designed  to  frustrate  an  cHbri  which  General  Landohn,  with  a 
oorps  of  German  Tyrolians,  was  makinfj  lo  turn  his  flank  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adige.  Early  on  the  7ih  he  was  attacked  by 
■lie  whole  force  of  Davidowich  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Adige  at 
once.  Though  outnumbered  he  maintained  a  firm  and  obstinate 
conflict,  and  at  one  time  had  taken  thirteen  hundred  prisoners, 
lod  two  pieces  of  artillery.  But  at  night  fall  the  39th  and  S5lh, 
vhich  formed  his  left  wing,  owing  to  some  delusion  of  sight  or  of 
Mund,  yielded  to  a  sudden  panic  and  fled  before  a  feeble  attack. 
A  complete  rout  was  the  immediate  consequence;  and  as  the 
disaster  threatened  a  separation  of  the  division  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  army,  Vaubois  availed  himself  of  the 
darkness  to  retreat  towards  Rivoli,  with  a  speed  approaching  in 
^cipitation ;  leaving  behind  him  three  thousand  of  his  men,  in 
killed  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  force,  having  passed  the  Adige  on  a  bridge 
whidi,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  had  been  recently  throwB  over 
the  AfUgflp  be  established  hintaelf  during  the  night  ef  the  8th 
ttWroU,  poMing  an  advanced  goard  at  the  Gbraia  (5). 
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Inteltigenoe  of  Vaubob'  repulse  from  the  Lavis  and  retreat  to 
CalUano,  reached  Bonaparte  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,just  as  ho  was  preparing  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Brentaand 
complete  the  defeat  of  Alvinzi.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  his  lieutenant,  whose  retreat  he  foresaw  would  pro* 
bably  be  continued,  Verona,  the  key  of  his  position  was  exposed; 
and  he  determined  at  once  to  sacrifice  every  prospect  of  socoesi 
elsewhere,  to  the  preservation  of  that  central  and  important  place. 
Instead  of  advancing,  therefore,  he  ordered  an  immediate  retreat, 
and  marching  with  his  usual  expedition,  Hassena  in  front  and  An- 
gereau  bringing  up  the  rear,  he  entered  Verona  at  noon  the  next 
day  (6). 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  7th  the  troops  filed  through  the 
streets  of  Vicenza.  The  inhabitants  having  witnessed  the  ala- 
crity with  which  they  had  just  advanced  against  the  AnstriaM, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  they  drove  them  across  the  BrenlSt 
were  unable  to  account  for  this  sudden  retrogade  moTementt 
and  beheld  the  battalions  successively  pass  by,  with  hope  or 
apprehension,  accordingly  as  they  happened  to  favor  the  Frendi 
or  the  Austrian  quarrel. 

But  at  the  commencement  of  his  march  Bonaparte  had  seal 
colonel  VignoUes,  an  officer  who  stood  high  in  his  confidence,  post 
hasie  to  Verona,  with  orders  to  coUea  whatever  troops  he 
could  find  there,  and  conducting  them  to  the  support  of  Vaiibois,lo 
prevent  the  probable  designs  of  Davidowich,  by  occupying  BifoE 
and  the  Corona.  One  battalion  of  the  hOih,  a  regiment  detached 
from  the  army  of  la  Vendee,  had  just  arrived  at  Verona,  and  wkh 
this  corps  Vignollcs  reached  the  ground  assigned  him  on  the  M, 
in  time  to  forestall  the  Austrians,  whose  light  troops,  when  uponthe 
point  of  attacking  the  small  post  at  the  Corona,  fell  back  at  Ui 
approach.  The  next  morning  Joubert,  whose  health,  deUSwed 
by  unhealed  wounds,  bore  no  proportion  to  his  energy  and  spirit, 
came  up  from  the  lines  around  Mantua,  at  the  head  of  the  Uh 
light  infantry,  and  by  his  presence  and  support  removing  nOcaMe 
for  immediate  apprehension  in  this  quarter,  enabled  Vaabois 
to  form  and  intrench  his  worsted  and  weakened  division  on  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli  and  at  the  Corona. 

Alvinzi  was  awed  by  the  vivacity  and  success  of  his  adversary's 
attack  on  the  6ih  at  Fonteniva  and  Lenove,  and  commenced  kis 
retreat  from  the  Brenta  to  the  Piave  about  the  hour  at  whkrk 
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Booaparle  began  his  march  back  to  ihc  Adige.  Bui  being  soon 
apprized  by  his  scouts  of  the  disappearance  of  ihe  enemy,  Alvinzi 
couniermarchcd  lo  Bassano  in  ihe  evening  of  the  same  day.  The 
next  morning,  he  crossed  the  Brenia  with  his  whole  force,  and 
moved  in  pursnit  of  ihe  French  on  tlio  road  lo  Verona. 

Leaving  Massena  and  Augereau  at  Verona,  Bonaparte  on  the 
9th  repaired  in  person  to  Kivoli,  in  order  to  examine  the  position 
and  preparations  of  Vaubois,  and  to  renovate  by  his  presence  iho 
broken  spirit  of  that  general's  troops.  He  found,  that  besides  sii 
pieces  of  artillery,  Vaubois  had  lost  near  a  third  part  of  his  force, 
his  division  being  reduced  to  about  eight  thousand  men,  or  less 
Ihan  half  that  of  his  adversary.  Chagrined  more  at  the  disgrace 
dian  the  disaster,  and  indignant  that  regiments  of  the  army  of 
Italy  should  misbehave  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  reviewed  the 
division  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of 
tte  two  offending  regiments,  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Soldiers,  1 
m  dissatisfied  with  you.  Vou  have  shown  neither  discipline, 
Ibmness,  nor  gallantry.  No  advantage  of  ground  could  rally  you ; 
bnt  you  yielded  lo  a  panic  terror,  suifering  yourselves  to  be  driven 
from  positions,  in  which  a  handful  of  brave  men  might  have  stop- 
ped a  whole  army.  Men  of  the  30ih  and  85th,  you  are  not 
bench  soldiers.  Adjutant  general,  inscribe  on  their  colours — 
"  Theae  men  belong  no  more  to  the  army  of  Italy.' " 

Pronounced  with  a  stern  aspect  and  a  solemn  voice,  this  sentence 
tt  degradation  and  banishment,  from  a  general  who  had  never 
failed  ID  his  duty,  and  whom  the  army  adored,  drew  sobs  and  tears 
ma  from  the  oldest  soldiers.  In  spite  of  the  rigour  of  military 
Anpline,  the  accents  of  their  grief  and  shame  burst  forth,  and 
Mveral  grenadiers  who  wore  arms  of  honour  which  they  had  won 
hbaltle,  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  and  in  behalf  of  their  regi- 
WBls  exclaimed — "  General,  we  are  calumniated.  Place  us  in 
Ibe  advance;  and  we  wilishowyou  whether  we  belong  to  tbearmy 
tf  Italy."  Pleased  with  the  effect  of  his  rebuke,  Bonaparte  re- 
|lied  to  the  grenadiers  in  terms  of  consent  and  forgiveness.  Tba 
Ml  and  S3th  soon  vindicated  their  claim  to  his  confidence  ;  and 
■the  course  of  the  campaign,  covered  themselves  with  glory  (7). 

Notwithstanding  Ihe  severity  of  the  shock  which,  on  the  6lh, 
Ittd  repulsed  Alvinzi  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenia,  and  im- 
pressed him  with  the  prudence  of  an  immediate  retreat  to  the 
Plave,  he  found  himself  on  the  8th,  by  an  unexf)ecled  flucluation 
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of  fortune^  advancing  on  the  high  road  to  Verona,  emineMlf 
successful  in  his  operations,  and  in  possession  of  the  ooutr; 
included  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Brenta  with  the  upper  aad 
lover  Adigc.  His  lieutenant  too  had  recovered  Trent,  was  maslff 
of  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol,  and  was  pushing  Vaubois  before  Ua 
between  the  lake  of  Guarda  and  the  Adige ;  an  advantage,  which, 
though  he  was  unapprized  of  its  whole  extent,  had  its  full  elisct  on 
the  movements  of  his  adversary.  Still,  before  he  could  fom  a 
junction  with  Davidowich,  and  crown  his  operations  with  the  re- 
lief of  Mantua,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Adige,  in  presence  of  the  French  army  and  their  formidabb 
chief.  Accordingly,  continuing  his  advance,  he  approached  m 
the  9th  within  eight  miles  of  Verona,  and  took  a  posiliou  at 
Caldiero,  on  a  range  of  heights,  commanding  the  road  and  con* 
tiguous  to  the  river. 

Bonaparte,  after  completing  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Rivoli  bf 
reviving  the  courage  of  Vaubois*  troops,  and  strengthening  the 
weak  points  of  his  position,  returned  the  same  night  to  Verona; 
when,  being  made  acquainted  with  Alvinzi*s  approach,  he  detar- 
mined  to  emerge  at  once  from  a  system  of  passive  defence  under 
the  walls  of  Verona,  and  to  seize  a  covering  position  in  from, 
where  he  would  have  room  to  manoeuvre  freely  between  the  tvo 
hostile  columns,  and  to  prevent  their  nearer  approximation.  Thk 
position,  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  convinced  him,  was  the 
identical  post  of  Caldiero.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  diskxlge  Al- 
vinzi  by  an  immediate  attack. 

The  road  from  Verona  to  Vicenza  ran  parallel  and  near  to  ihs 
Adige  for  about  twelve  miles,  when,  passing  the  Alpon,  il  lamed 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  left,  and  led  directly  to  Vicenza.  The 
Alpon  is  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  system  of  secondary 
mountains  north  of  Verona,  crosses  the  Vicenza  road  at  Villalleva, 
and  traverses  the  marshes  of  Areola,  where  completing  a  rapid 
and  winding  course  of  fifty  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Adige,  a  ekorl 
distance  below  Ronco.  Between  Verona  and  Villa  Nova  aad  four 
miles  from  the  latter  place,  are  the  heights  of  Caldiero,  apoa 
which  the  Austrian  army  was  intrenched,  its  left  covered  by  the 
marshes  of  Areola,  and  its  right  posted  in  a  village  on  Mount  Oii- 
vctia.  Batteries  in  front  and  redouts  on  the  flanks,  rendered  ihii 
position  as  formidable  by  art,  as  it  was  strong  by  nature. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  the  French  general 
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marched  out  from  Vorona,  having  Augercau's  division  in  from  ; 
Bnd  in  the  course  of  the  evcnint;  encountered  Atvinzi's  vanguard 
Bt  San  Martin,  a  village  within  two  or  three  miles  oF  Caldiero. 
Be  aiiacked  it  instantly  with  Verdier's  brigade,  and  after  a  sharp 
COnflia  forced  it  to  fall  back  in  confusion  upon  Alvinzi.  This 
vigorous  impression  beinj;  made  on  the  foe,  he  continued  his 
movemont,  and  al  nightfall,  pitched  his  camp underlhe hoightit  of 
Caldiero. 

The  next  morning  at  early  dawn,  tho  two  armies  wore  con- 
fronied.  Alvinzi's  reserve  under  Hohenzotlern  and  Metrowski 
had  not  yet  joined  him,  but  still  he  wag  at  the  head  of  twenty  two 
thousand  men,  while  the  French  fell  short  of  eighteen  thousand. 
Upon  reconnoilring  the  Austrian  line  Bonaparte,  found  their  left 
nopregnable,  but  their  ri|!ht  in  a  position  which  was  commanded 
b;  an  adjacent  hill.  Profiting  by  this  defect  ho  ordered  Massena 
Ut  seize  that  eminence  immediately,  and  directed  Augereau  at  the 
nme  time  to  attack  the  village  of  Caldiero.  General  Launay  with 
the  leading  brigade  of  Massena's  division,  mounted  the  hill  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  ihe  enemy's  lijjht  ironps  which  were  thrown 
forward  to  oppose  him,  and  got  possession  of  the  summit.  Hut 
the  real  of  the  division,  moving  from  a  different  point,  was  stop- 
ped uneipcclodly  by  an  impassable  ravine,  and  could  not  support 
LaHnay  in  season.  While  he  was  thus  exposed,  the  powerful  rc- 
■eive  of  Alvinzi  came  up,  and  Launay  was  instantly  assailed  by 
OTerwhelming  numbers  in  front  and  flank,  his  brigade  broken, 
tad  himself  and  a  number  of  his  men  made  prisoners.  Augereaa, 
irho  had  at  first  penetrated  into  Caldiero,  and  nade  two  hundred 
prifoiiers,  vas  also  turned  and  forced  to  retire;  and  Alvinit 
^^rised,  by  the  attempt  on  his  right,  of  the  fault  in  his  position, 
corrected  it  by  occupying  the  contested  emiaenca  ia  great  force, 
thareby  rendering  all  parts  of  hia  line  equally  strtHig. 

Navwtheless,  the  fire  which  had  been  commenced  along  the 
tnmt  of  the  tvo  armies  was  kept  np  the  vhole  day,  though  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the'  assailants.  The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrwta, 
saturated  and  softened  the  groand  to  such  a  degree,  that  iba 
French  artillery  sunk  in  the  mud  and  becano  immovable.  The 
wild  shifting  suddenly  to  the  nOTth,  and  blowing  in  gnsts  from  the 
saowy  Alps,  transformed  the  raininto  sleet  and  hail,  which  drtr- 
ing  Ml  into  the  faces  of  the  French,  chilled  and  dilditated  the 
men.    The' Anstrians  on  the  othw  hand»  being  la  pWilicNi  en  dw 
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heights,  sufiered  none  of  these  inoonrenienoet.  Their  Incbti 
the  storm,  they  felt  little  of  its  Tiotenoe,  and  their  groaady 
elevation,  being  comparatively  firm,  their  gmis,  had  it  been 
able,  were  susceptible  of  being  moved  from  point  to  poim  am  As 
eminence  which  they  occupied.  In  addition  to  these  advintagBS^  As 
arrival  of  Alvinzi*8  reserve  gave  him  a  force  of  near  fimtf 
men,  while  Bonaparte  was  reduced  at  most  to  seventeen 
Encouraged  by  this  great  numerical  superiority,  the  Ai 
commander,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  desoe 
heights  and  attacked  the  French  repeatedly.  Bat  Bonaparte  bre^^ 
npthe  75th  which  had  just  returned  from  kee|»ng  garriaonalLs^ 
horn  and  constituted  his  reserve,  and  Alvinii  was  nnifoimly  ir 
pulsed.  The  storm  continued  all  night  with  such  violence,  that  hi  As 
morning,  Bonaparte  despairing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Hb^  if 
making  good  an  attack  which  he  had  begun,  drew  off  Us 
ried  and  disappointed  troops,  and  conducted  them  bj  a 
and  silent  march  to  Verona. 

In  this  rude  affair,  the  French  loss  amounted  to  one 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Anstriana, 
ing  greater  numbers,  probably  suffered  as  much.  Ital  Asf 
held  their  ground,  and  as  the  French  desisted  and  retired,  JH% 
claimed  the  victory  (8). 

If  the  French  general  was  chagrined  and  his  army  du 
at  this,  their  first  reverse,  they  were  both  naturally  h 
at  being  exposed,  after  hard  and  glorious  service,  by  the 
cretion  or  ingratitude  of  their  government,  to  ruin  and 
to  calamities  which  skill  coukl  not  avert,  nor  conmfa 
He  could  reproach  himself  with  no  fault,  no  error 
slackness  of  spirit,    abatement  of  activity,    nor  rnmieJnn  if 
zeal;  and  they,  besides  that  they  had  vanquished  a  ancoeHiinif 
armies,  overcoming  repeatedly  double  their  own  nui 
many  of  them  the  scars  of  three  wounds  receivied  aince 
vasion  of  Italy.    A  sentiment  of  injured  honour  and 
hope,  spread  through  the  ranks,  and  agitated  the  men. 
mortification,  fiery  and  stern,  exhaled  itsdf  in  words  like 
**  We  alone  cannot  do  the  duty  of  all.  The  army  of  Alnan 
is  now  opposed  to  us,  is  the  same  before  which  our  troopeon  At 
Rhine  retreated,  and  they  are  undisturbed  and  idle  in  their  tMSi 
Why  are  we  made  to  perform  their  task?  If  we  are  hmim,  ws 
shall  have  to  fly  to  the  Alps  in  disgrace ;  if ,  en  the  oontriry,  we  •■• 
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rictorioas,  in  what  will  our  success  resultT  Ancwanny  like  this 
of  Alvinzi  will  be  brought  against  us,  ns  he  has  succeeded  Wurm- 
KF,  and  Wunnser  sncceed»t  Beaulieu.  In  a  contest  so  unequal. 
Dor  doslruction  is  inevitable."  The  moral  force,  the  martial  tone 
Df  the  army,  though  still  high,  was  sensibly  lowered, 

Bonaparte,  who  has  been  hitherto  contemplated  as  the  terror 
(rf  haughty  Austria,  the  hope  of  liberated  Italy,  and  the  pride  of 
npoblican  France,  was  at  this  juncture,  in  a  position,  better  suited 
to  excite  sympathy  than  envy.  But  it  was  now  that  the  greainesa 
af  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  its  full  vigour  and  amplitude.  For 
bstead  of  yielding,  in  anger  or  dejection,  to  his  sense  of  hardship 
aad  unmerited  distress,  he  suppressed  all  indication  of  it,  and  in> 
(used  into  his  looks  and  language,  a  spirit  which  rekindled  to  a 
Uase,  the  dying  glow  of  spirit  in  his  troops.  Addressing  himself 
10  ibe  officers,  from  whom  he  had  heard  the  conmplaints  of  tliemen, 
be  communicated  through  them  to  the  troops,  eiprossioos  full  of 
eonSdeoce  and  encouragement.  "One  effort  more,  and  Italy  is 
ours.  The  enemy  is  no  doubt  more  numerous  than  we  are,  but 
half  his  troops  are  raw  recruits.  If  wo  beat  him  now,  Mantua 
•Brrenders,  our  labours  end,  and  we  remain  masters  of  every 
tkiog;  for  not  Italy  only,  but  a  general  peace  is  in  Mantua.  You 
tiJk  of  retiring  to  the  Alps;  but  you  could  not  stay  there.  From 
ike  high  and  frozen  bivouacs  of  those  rocks,  you  were  able  to 
orerrnn  the  delicious  Italian  plains.  But  you  cannot  return  from 
these  Bowery  and  abundant  camps,  to  dwell  in  yonder  mountain 
Moira.  Reenforcements  haye  joined  iia,  and  more  are  on  their 
mrch.  Then  let  not  those  who  are  anwilling  to  figbt.  attempt 
tojBstifjr  themselves  by  false  pretexts;  for  yon  hare  only  tode- 
Cnt  Alvinzi,  and  I  will  answer  for  evory  thing  afterwards." 

These  remarks,  repeated  by  the  men  of  the  boldest  stamp, 
ipoehed  the  seals  of  all.  Their  bosoms  fluctuated  iritb  contend- 
■f  emotions.  At  one  moment  in  despair,  they  wished  to  retreat; 
tttbe  next,  fired  with  enthusiam  and  the  pride  of  liberty,  they 
lapged to  advance.  "Are  we," they  exclaimed,  "the  soldiers (^Italy 
tOBoflbr  taontsandprovocations  from  these  Aostrian  slaves" (9). 

No  sooner  was  it  known  at  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
IHtn,  Pavia,  and  Bologna,  that  the  army  had  received  a  check, 
tlttn  sick  and  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  left  the  hospitals  to 
tike  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  share  the  fate  of  their  coro- 
ndes  and  their  general.  None  vere  more  than  c 
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of  8(mi6»  the  wounds  still  bled.    General  hmtiMp  lune  ham  As 
hall  he  had  received  at  Governoio,  on  the  eve  of  the  betlle  of  i 
George,  was  among  these  heroic  men.    This  iabUme 
martial  and  patriotic  devotion,  eicited  emotions  al 
and  noble. 

But,  however  firm  the  deportment  or  spirited  the  InBtnap  rf 
Bonaparte,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  his  distress  wns  wmn 
poignant  and  his  foreboding  more  gloomy  than  theirs.  isHi 
despatch  to  the  directory  these  stifled  faeliiigs  break  forth.  "4 
do  my  duty,  the  troops  do  theirs.  My  bosom  is  tortarod* 
conscience  is  calm.  Send  me  succours,  I  beseech  yon 
succours.  To  day,  the  13th,  we  give  rest  to  the  troops ; 
row  we  must  act  according  to  the  movemenu  of  the 
despair  of  preventing  theur  raising  the  siege  of  Msnton, 
eight  days  more  would  be  ours.  Should  this  misfortnne  overlAs 
us,  we  shall  be  very  soon  behind  the  Adda,  and  fiuther 
should  no  reenforcements  come  up, 

*'Our  wounded  are  the  flower  of  the  army.  All  onr 
officers,  all  our  select  generals,  are  disabled.    Those  whn  Jril 
us  are  so  incapable,  that  they  have  not  the  confidence 
diers.    The  army  of  Italy,  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
hausted.    The  heroes  of  Lodi,  Milleamo,  Castigliono, 
sano,  have  perished  in  their  country's  cause,  or  groan  it 
leaving  to  their  regiments  nothing  but  their  fame  and 
Joubert,  Lannes,  Lanusse,  Victor,   Inrat,  Chariot,  Dnpnft 
pon,  Pigeon,  Hesnard,  Ghabrand,  are  among  die  wondad. 
are  abandoned  at  the  extremity  of  Italy .  The  repntation  of 
was  useful  to  us ;  but  they  pr<  at  Paris  in  ofSciai 

that  we  muster  only  thirty  indmen. 

**  In  this  war  I  have  k     few  men ;  but  they  were  ciwiss 
whose  loss  it  is  impossi    3  to  supi    .    The  brave  fslluMniif 
survive,  see  in  a  cont     igaii  1  eontinnal  chanoessniMp^ 

rior  force,  inevitable  di     h.        :     ps,  the  last  hoiv  ofiii WH 
Augereau,  the  intrepid  of  Berthisr,  of  %il  NBli^ 

to  strike.    Then  I  then!  1     t  w     beeome  of  ear  bravn 
The  thought  makes  me      iti       ;  for  I  dare  not  afrom  a 
which  would  be  the  cause  of  disa  iragement  and  misiaitBa%l^ 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  my ;    nous  care. 

'*  In  a  few  days  we  shall  make  a  last  dhtU    ttonM  tmtm 
smile,  Mantua  will  be  ours,  and  v  1  sfforoed  bf  *f 
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Army  of  this  siege,  there  is  nothing  I  could  not  undertake.  Had  the 
SCJriljoinpdme.threethousandtivchundredstrong,  and  well  known 
to  the  army,  I  would  have  answered  for  every  tlihin.  A  few  days 
more,  and  perhaps  forty  thousand  men  will  not  be  enough"  (10). 

No  mind  cao  be  inscruible  to  (he  anguish  of  feeling  and  dignity 
nfsenlimenl,  expressed  in  this  letter.  Conscious,  as  the  writer 
TDQst  have  been  of  his  immense  services,  and  sensible  as  lio  also 
was  of  the  ungrateful  neglect  of  the  directory,  the  severe  exclusion 
ofs«)f  from  his  complaint,  argues  a  majesty  of  soul,  superior  lotho 
insults  of  fortune,  and  equal  to  the  mastery  of  the  world..  His  only 
solicitude  wasfor  his  troops.bisfioleaffliction  for  his  brother  officers. 
His  own  death  was  to  be  deprecated,  but  as  a  calamity  to  his  army. 
Had  Hannibal,  when  abandoned  at  another  extremity  of  Italy, 
addressed  the  senate  of  Carthage,  his  reproaches  could  not  faavo 
been  more  lofty,  his  regret  more  generous,  nor  his  chagrin  mora 
acute.  But  the  great  adversary  of  Rome,  though  long  neglected 
by  his  government,  was  allowed  to  strengthen  his  army  by  as 
many  foreign  mercenaries,  as  he  chose  to  enlist  or  was  able  \o 
maintain.  Whereas,  s  law  of  the  French  republic,  prohibited 
the  employment  of  foreign  corps.  Some  of  Hannibal's  best  troops 
were  Spaniards  and  Gauls;  and  after  the  battle  of  Cannffi,  his 
ranks  were  filled  with  Capnans,  Bruliians,  and  Tarentines.  Bo- 
naparte, on  the  other  hand,  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  Polish 
volaateers,  nor  even  of  the  disbanded  regiments  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  although  the  territory  in  which  they  were  raised,  was 
in  consequence  of  liis  victories,  ceded  to  France. 

Against  superior  numbers  and  disadvantages  of  ground  lie  had 
often  contended  ;  but  at  no  time  had  his  situation  been  so  criiicat, 
as  it  now  was,  or  had  the  danger  which  environed  him  .ippearnd 
so  frowning  and  unavoidable.  Wumiser  blockaded  by  less  than 
balf  hisown  numbers,  was  in  his  rear  with  more  than  twenty  thou-* 
sand  men.  On  his  left,  Davidowich  threatened  with  destructimi 
tbe  ovcrmalchcd  and  defeated  division  of  Vaubois ;  while  in  his 
front,  Alvinzi  emboldened  by  recent  success,  and  leading  nearly 
three  times  his  own  force,  was  preparing  to  carry  Verona>  and 
vilb  his  united  columns,  to  crush  all  opposition  to  the  relief  (^ 
Mantna.  Worse  than  all,  bis  troops,  valiant  as  they  were,  began 
loshrink  under  the  cold  neglect  of  the  government,  to  confess  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  and  to  admit  that  the  inexhaustible 
[    Itnnglh  of  their  hydra-headed  enemy  must  at  last  prevail. 
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Award  of  llio  |)crils  of  his  position,  fitting  acutely  for  Uf  « 
and  his  couniry,  but  superior  to  distress  as  wfll  it*  to  daocor, 
French  gencrnl,  while  his  tollowers  forgot  or  indulged  iboir  grirf. 
in  the  repose  or  marmur's  of  a  cimp,  appliul  ihn  full  forcd  oHit 
quick  and  powerful  sacaciiy,  to  Ibe  tBTcniion  of  a  plan,  bf 
the  path,  not  of  safety  only,  but  of  viclorr,  might  iij;aui  be  o 
to  them.  Ofesi«mnl  aid  he  had  no  hope;  his  resourceB bda( 
confined  (o  knowledge  of  hia  ground,  reliance  on  his  iroopt,  ud 
confidence  in  htmselF.  If,  in  imitation  of  his  fjunpugn 
Wurmser,  ho  turned  to  \iU  left  and  fi.41  upon  Uavidomch,  bt  wllft 
drivn  him  back  into  the  Tyrol,  but  from  Ute  nature  of  the 
between  the  lake  of  Guarda  and  the  Adige,  be  could  no( 
destroy  him  without  a  succession  of  bailies.  In  the  mean  tinc^  i 
would  be  in  the  power  of  Alvioti  with  his  principal  army,  to  pHi 
the  Adige,  rnlieve  Maniua,  and  with  the  cooporattou  of  ^Va^o■■, 
to  envelop  and  destroy  the  whole  French  army.  KipcrMfOce.  re- 
cent and  painful,  forbade  his  turning  to  the  right,  and  repcilil| 
the  attempt  to  dislodQe  Alrinzi  from  Caldlero.  And  aa  («i^ 
treating,  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Adi|^  and  reliaqaishiBg 
ttia,  without  a  decisive  battle,  he  oould  not  brook  th« 
thought. 

In  this  severe  exigency,  his  mind,  warmed  to  ibo  hi 
of  its  invention,  reverted  lo  the  marshes  on  Alvion's  left, 
in  pursuing  Wurniiter  from  Bassano,  he  himself  ho^l  iiiiiimj 
They  extended,  he  recollected,  from  Ronco  to  VilU  Novst  «a4 
watered  by  the  Alpon,  intersected  by  dikes,  aod  pifniitraiad  fet 
causeways  which  led  from  the  bank  of  ihe  Adign  to  the  Hankasd 
rear  of  the  Austrians.  A  march  in  thb  direction,  and  an  mm- 
pected  assault  upon  Alvinzi's  rear,  while  he  was  |»rqiarin(|  foi* 
forward  movement  upon  Verona,  apfwarrd  likely  tocbugplba 
face  of  nffiiirs,  by  placing  him  onc«  more  in  a  situation,  wbera  ifcr 
ooaragc  of  his  troops  and  his  skill  in  battle,  mij;fat  MipplyilwfiH* 
of  numbers,  and  combined  with  the  cfEeci  of  mrpri»(t,  crotn  Us 
arms  a{;ain  with  victory.  Though  the  AuEtrian  colamns  wwkl  sot 
be  separated,  as  at  Monienolie,  by  mountains ;  or  a«  ihry  wot  npoa 
Wurmser's  first  irruption  from  the  Tyro),  by  a  lake  and  i  riw, 
they  would  be  disjoined  by  an  impervious  mirass.  IfthenonMtf 
ccHold  be  concealed  until  it  was  completed,  its  atKcesa  momA^ 
most  certain ;  while  should  it  be  dttcovered,  the  conieat  wotM  kl 
decided  not  by  the  weight  of  nnrnbert,  bat  by  ibe  latniiidily  ttt 
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ship  of  ihe  heads  of  columns,  mceiing  front  lo  front  on  tbo 
r  causeways.   In  a  conflict  of  this  kind,  there  was  no  reason 

thai  the  French  grenadiers  would  be  worsted.  But  at  all 
,  the  manoeuvre  would  divert  Alvinzi  from  his  meditated 
upon  Verona,  and  draw  him  from  his  strong  position  at 
■o. 

1  these  grounds,  the  bold  operation  was  resolved  upon ;  and 
ecy  was  important  to  its  success,  no  inlimation  was  given 

orders.  The  defence  of  Verona  was  again  confided  to 
I  Kilmaioe,  who  was  instructed  lo  strengthen  the  feeble  gar- 
f  fifteen  hundred  men,  by  drawing  as  many  more  from  his 
f  Ihe  siege;  a  detachment,  that  it  was  hoped  could  bo  made, 
t  the  knowledge  of  Wurmser  [H].     Kilmaine  was  ordered 

out,  if  attacked,  to  the  last  extremity,  and  by  shutting  his 
nd  closing  all  communication  whatever  with  the  country, 
ceal  as  long  as  possible  his  own  weakness  as  well  as  the 
of  Bonaparte.  Parlies  of  light  troops  and  detachments  of 
artillery,  were  sent  up  and  down  the  right  bank  of  the 

lo  guard  against  a  passage  being  effected  by  surprise,  or 
ence  from  ilie  French  side  reaching  the  Austriuiis.  The 
tions  to  Vuubois,  lo  niainlain  his  ground  at  Itivoli  at  all 
s,  were  emphatically  repeated ;  and  as  Brescia,  Peschiera, 
trio  Lognano,  were  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence.  Bo- 
)  had  reason  lo  infer  that  the  effort  which  he  was  lo  make 
on,  miglii  have  iis  full  effect,  before  an  important  impres- 
aid  be  made  by  the  enemy  on  any  part  of  his  line,  or  a  d»r: 
dvantage  be  gained  over  either  of  his  lieutenants, 
bis  intentions  and  hopes,  like  his  cares  and  meditations, 
mfined  to  his  own  breast ;  so  that  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
Ihth,  when  his  troops  were  ordered  to  get  under  arms  aod 
oat  of  Verona  by  the  Milan  gale,  the  officers  and  men  cob- 
ifaat  the  hour  of  reverse  was  at  length  come,  and  that  their 
1,  proud,  glorious,  and  daring  as  he  was,  fonnd  binuelf 
led,  after  all  his  triumphs,  to  turn  his  back  to  thefoe.aBd 
[taly  to  the  Emperor. 

le  shades  of  night  fell  around,  the  army  passed  the  bridge* 
Mia,  and  marched  out  on  the  road  to  Milan.  The  hoar, 
iction,  the  silence  of  the  orders  respecting  an  approacfamg 
and  itie  smister  state  of  a&irs,  concarred.irresistiUj  to 
la  retreat,  iherery  first  stage  of  wbicb,iBTolvwl,ibekm. 
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of  Manlaa.  The  officers,  silent  and  melancholy,  the  aoldieri,  dB- 
jected  and  sullen,  obeyed  the  unusual  order  and  parsned  the  ■- 
welcome  march.  The  patriots  of  Verona,  whose  hopes  of  ihar 
conntry*s  independence  rested  on  the  success  of  the  French  anM, 
followed,  with  looks  of  affliction  and  despair,  the  redriqg  hn- 
talions  as  they  filed  through  the  gloomy  streets  and  disappeared, 
las  it  was  thought  for  ever,  beyond  the  walls.  But  on  a  radden,  the 
order  was  given  for  the  head  of  the  column  to  wheel  to  the  IsA, 
upon  the  road  leading  down  the  Adige.  This  change  of  direcdoi 
produced  a  glimmering  of  hope.  Before  day  the  leading 
was  at  Ronco,  where  by  command  of  Bonaparte,  colonel 
had  already  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats.  By  sunrise  the 
army,  pleased  and  with  surprise,  found  itself  on  the  lefk  hank  rf 
the  Adige,  and  in  front  of  the  extensire  marshes  of  Areola. 
it  was,  that  like  the  glorious  light  of  the  East,  the  daring 
Bonaparte  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  his  officers  and 
flc  had  resolved  they  perceived,  to  turn  the  formidable  hei^^ef 
Caldiero,  and  to  assail  Alvinzi  in  his  flank  and  rear.  Upon  Al 
narrow  causeways  of  the  marsh,  his  troops,  who  had  ao  ofhend^ 
fieated  the  Austrians  on  the  causeways  of  Ifantna,  felt  that  ahhon^ 
they  might  be  overmatched  in  aggregate  numbers,  they  woridbe 
able  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  charges  and  their  superior  pro#M^ 
to  shiver  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  columns.  Inspired  by  Al 
prospect  of  victory,  the  army  recovered  its  former  oonfldMlb 
and  all  ranks  burned  with  desire  to  second  the  enterpriie  of  MP 
unconquerable  leader. 

The  bridge  of  Ronco  was  thrown  across  the  Adige,  abont  hiVa 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon.  This  point  Bonaparte 
for  passing  the  Adige,  because  his  outnumbered  troops 
enter  at  once  on  the  causeways  of  the  marsh ;  whereaa, 
bridge  been  placed  below  the  Alpon,  they  would  haTO 
posed  in  the  open  plain  which  borders  it  on  that  side. 
this  stream  would  have  flowed  between  him  and 
Alvinzi,  by  garnishing  its  right  bank  with  light  troops, 
secured  his  rear  from  attack,  while  he  moved  with  hit  priad^ 
force  to  the  assault  of  Verona  and  therelief  of  Mantua. 
advantage  which  redounded  to  the  French  general,  from 
the  Adige  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon,  was,  that  by 
his  columns  into  contact  with  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
and  within  reach  of  Verona,  he  saved  that  important  place 
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DDRiediate  danger.  The  siiiiaiiun  of  Itonco  in  shnri,  relatively  to 
lh«Adi{;(<,  ihe  Alpon,  and  Vorona,  respmbled  that  of  Placoniia  in 
reftronce  to  the  Po,  ihe  Adda,  and  Milan ;  «>  that  tho  circum- 
Aanc«s  which  influenced  the  mind  of  Bonapartn  belnQ  mimilar  In  the 
two  cases,  ii  is  not  to  be  wondt'red  Hi  that  ihn  decisions  which 
hi.<  sore  judnment  adopted,  were  in  both,  the  .'«uno  (12), 

ll  would  appear  that  Alvinzi,  upon  establishing  himself  at  Cal- 
diero,  bad  conceived  the  opinion  that  the  marshy  anijle  between 
lh«  Adigc  and  the  Alpon,  was  a  surface,  npon  whicli  an  army 
cooH  not  in  any  manner  operate.  Consequently,  instead  of  oc- 
eapying  the  bank  of  the  Adi(;o  opposite  lo  Konco,  so  as  lo  render  n 
noTomvnt  npon  Ins  reat  in  thai  direction  impracticable,  be  con- 
bmted  himself  wiih  tpiarding  the  bridge  over  the  Alpon  at  Areola, 
and  smdin^  by  way  of  observation,  patrols  of  borso  down  th« 
eitneways,  three  limes  evory  twenty  four  hours.  This  ne;;ligencer 
Iflv  all  no;;ligence  in  »  ar  is  sure  to  do,  cost  him  dear. 
Proo)  the  bridge  at  Itonco,  three  Causeways  diTerfiing,  trarersed 
I  die  mirsb.  One  to  the  right,  led  down  the  Adifjo  In  ihe  mouth  Of  . 
the  Alpon,  and  ilience  lo  the  ferry  at  Albaredo.  Anollier  to  tho 
fafk,  ascended  toward  Verona,  passnig  through  the  riUagea  of 
Ibndc  and  Porcil,  and  emerging  near  the  laet,  into  the  pUo  be- 
'  wmA  Caldiero.  The  third  in  the  centre,  passed  up  tbe  Alpon  to 
to  important  post  of  Villa  Nova,  which  it  was  Bonaparte's  OKect 
.trVaieb,  that  he  nright  seize  the  bridge  at  that  place,  gel  pesM»- 
dih  of  Alvinzi's  park  and  baggage,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  hlB 
Wfen  his  rear.  This  canaeway  crossed  the  Alpon  oft  a  atdris 
WUgu,  at  ihe  village  of  Areola,  and  then  ran  ap  the  left  bank; 
IV¥niaNova  (13].  From  Ronco,  the  point  of  departure,  the  d»> 
Ifeaee  to  Porcil  was  three  miles  and  a  half,  thence  to  CaTdiero  oaA 
Wd  tf  quarter,  and  thence  to  Verona  eight.  From  Ronco  to'  A^ 
Oik,  it  was  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  thence  lo  Villa  Nora  ihrM 
md  m  lulf.  From  Ronco  to  the  fierry  at  Albaredo,  it  was  abost 
MDlAt. 

'Ybe  dtroion  of  Angereau  which  first  passed  the  Adige/BoAbu 
pam  dfrected  on  the  centre  causeway.  He  drew  from  it  the  iSlh 
V^infintry  under  general  Guyeni,  who  had  been  trabsfeiVMI 
Ina  Vanbois'  divlsiori  upon  his  being  joined  by  Joaben,andpost«fl 
ir«f«  short  AsUQce  down  Ihe  right  hand  caaseway,  where  it  eotdd 
■n«ar a  gnard  tothe  bridge,  or  atit  as  a  reserre  to  t&e  '^vkii'. 
Mn«a  fiAoWed,  alfid  took  the  caiiwirvy  to  flie  liBlt,  viUi  onM« 
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to  clear  the  Tillages  of  Bionde  and  Porcil  of  the  enemy's  patrob; 
80  that  while  Augereau  should  come  down  from  Villa  Nova  npoa 
Alvinzi's  rear,  he  was  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  his  ilaak. 
As  a  reserve  to  this  division,  Bonaparte  stationed  the75lhof  the 
line  under  general  Robert,  between  Roncoand  Bionde,  behind  a 
tuft  of  willows,  which  grew  near  the  causeway.  The  corps  of 
cavalry  which  it  was  not  prudent  to  expose  nor  proper  to  employ, 
amidst  dikes  and  morasses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hussars, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  village  of  Ronco,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Beaurevoir,  prepared  to  pass  by  either  avenue,  to  any  part  of  the 
plain  upon  which  its  services  might  be  required.  In  Ronco,  Bona- 
parte hunself  remained.  At  this  point,  overlooking  the  wide  sa- 
vannah to  which  he  had  committed  his  slender  but  intrepid 
columns,  he  stood  ready  to  receive  the  reports  of  his  valiant  Hsn- 
tenants,  and  to  fly  to  either  who  should  desire  his  presenee  to 
improve  victory,  or  might  need  his  support  to  prevent  defeat  (14). 

The  active  Masscna  first  felt  the  enemy,  drove  in  his  patnili 
from  Porcil,  got  in  sight  of  the  towers  and  steeples  of  Verona,  and 
gained  a  position,  from  which  he  might  observe  and  frustraie  any 
movement  against  that  important  place. 

Augereau  marched  on  the  centre  causeway,  with  so  little  ob- 
struction or  noise,  that  his  vanguard  reached  the  bridge  of  Areoii, 
before  it  was  perceived  by  the  enemy.    In  the  village  on  the  e|h 
posiie  side,  were  stationed  two  Croatian  battalions,  who  drfnmM 
the  bridge,  with  two  field  pieces,  and  with  marksmen  posted  in  dn . 
houses  commanding  it.    They  bivouacked  with  their  right  reslim 
on  the  bridge,  and  their  front  extending  down  the  bank'of  ihi 
Alpon.    In  consequence,  accidentally,  of  this  formation,  they  dis- 
charged a  volley  from  their  whole  line  and  at  pistol  disttnet, 
directly  into  the  flank  of  Augcreau*s  column,  before  it  conM  whed 
upon  the  bridge.    It  was  like  disabling  a  gallant  horse,  wbsn  is 
the  very  act  to  take  a  dangerous  leap.    The  stern  survivors  ef  the 
shock  fell  back  in  disorder ;  and  the  whole  column  recoiled,  anlil 
a  b(>nd  in  the  causeway  withdrew  its  flank  from  cxpoaurs.    The 
general  oHicers  crowded  to  the  front,  reformed  the  grenadisrib 
and  led  them  forward  in  repeated  charges.    It  was  in  vain.    He 
enemy,  secure  in  their  position  and  apprized  of  its  force,  chmv 
in  each  time  a  fatal  fire,  which  lacerating  the  flank  of  the  eohm, 
deprived  it  of  impulse  at  the  very  instant  its  front  was  to  spriagii 
advance.    Exasperated  by  this  unexpected  difficulty,  the  ooarsft 
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of  the  officers  degenerated  into  fury ;  and  charge  after  charge 
was  followed  by  repulse  upon  repulse.  In  these  vain  and  san- 
guinary conflicts,  Lannes  was  twice  wounded ;  and  his  broken 
grenadiers  fialling  back  out  of  fire,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 
Ronco. 

-  Augereauy  unused  to  defeat  and  proud  of  his  division,  was  in- 
dignant at  seeing  it  fail  before  an  obstacle  which  seemed  much 
less  formidable,  than  that  which  Massena's  corps  had  overcome  at 
Lodi.  Forming  two  battalions  of  grenadiers  into  a  column  of  at- 
tack^ he  placed  himself  at  its  head,  seized  a  stand  of  colours  and 
rushed  forward  on  the  bridge.  Even  this  bold  example  was  un- 
avaOing.  The  spirit  of  the  men  was  broke,  their  enthusiasm 
snbdoed,  and  shrinking  at  the  first  volley,  they  retreated  so 
quickly  as  to  leave  Augereau  for  some  moments,  almost  alono 
on  the  bridge. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Austrian  general,  who,  elated  by  recent 
saocess  and  imaginary  triumph,  was  preparing  ladders  with  a 
view  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Verona  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  heard 
the  fire  at  Areola,  and  from  the  adjacent  heights  and  steeples, 
discerned  parlies  moving  through  the  morass  in  his  rear.  At 
first,  he  was  far  from  comprehending  their  strength,  or  divining 
their  object.  Finding  at  last,  however,  that  his  cavalry,  when 
sent  upon  the  causeways  to  gain  intelligence,  were  received  at  all 
^Doints  by  discharges  of  musketry,  and  pursued  boldly  by  parties 
^W  hussars,  he  became  convinced  that  a  hostile  corps  had  passed 
the  Adige,  and  got  into  his  rear.  Still  he  could  not  conceive,  that 
his  adversary  would  draw  his  outnumbered  army  from  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Verona,  to  risk  it  in  an  impervious  morass ; 
and  his  mind  soon  settled  on  the  conclusion,  that  Bonaparte  was 
annoying  his  rear  with  a  body  of  light  troops,  in  order  to  favour 
a  second  attack  upon  his  front.  However,  as  his  parties  of  ob- 
servation, advanced  on  the  Verona  road,  continued  to  report  that 
every  thing  was  quiet  in  that  quarter,  he  determined  to  disem- 
barrass his  rear  at  once,  by  driving  the  French  out  of  the  marshes. 
Accordingly  he  ordered  Provera  with  one  division,  to  clear  the 
causeway  of  Porcil,  and  Melrowski  with  another,  to  free  that  of 
Areola.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  former  general  made  a  spirited 
attack  on  Massena,  but  he  was  received  by  a  charge  so  fierce  and 
effective,  that  his  column  was  broken  and  driven  out  upon  the 
plain,  with  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
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Mctrowski  met  with  no  better  reception :  passing  the  bridge  it 
Areola  he  turned  along  the  bend  of  the  causeway,  when  Auge- 
reau,  irritated  and  revengerul,  sprang  upon  him  with  the  bayooel, 
strewed  the  causeway  with  dead  and  dying,  took  his  Gannon  with 
many  prisoners,  and  hurled  him  back  in  disorder  upon  Areoh. 
But  rallying  the  remnant  of  his  force  there,  Motrowski  sirenglh- 
cncd  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 

As  the  success  of  Bonaparte's  plan  depended  on  hia  readuag 
Villa  Nova  before  Alvinzi  could  discover  his  intention,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  carry  Areola,  and  open  the  only 
direct  route  for  his  troops.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  ilin 
rear  as  well  as  front,  and  to  force  the  bridge  instantly  if  possible, 
and  ultimately  at  all  events.  With  this  view,  as  soon  as  Augerean't 
failure  was  reported  to  him,  he  ordered  general  Guyeux  with  two 
thousand  men,  to  repass  the  bridf^c  of  Konco,  recross  the  Adigeaf 
the  ferry  of  Albaredo,  and  marching  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpoa, 
to  carry  Areola  by  an  attack  in  rear.  For  himself,  while  tUs 
protracted  operation  was  in  progress,  forgetful  of  the  caution 
which  he  had  professed  to  the  directory,  lie  determined  to  hetd 
the  grenadiers  in  person,  and  to  make  another  effort  npon  ikt 
bridge.  Thus  resolved,  he  left  Ronco,  and  attended  by  the  of- 
ficers of  his  staff,  rode  up  to  the  front  of  Augercau'a  difisioHy 
impatient  to  roach  Villa  Nova,  and  to  strike,  before  it  was  appre- 
hended, his  meditated  blow. 

The  advance  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  head  of  ihi 
column,  inspired  the  officers  and  men  at  Ronco,  not  more  wtt 
admiraiion  for  his  courage,  than  apprehension  for  his  safe^. 
From  the  sympailiy  of  friendship  and  heroism,  I^nnes  felt  tboN 
sentiments  Willi  peculiar  force.  The  same  generous  spirit  whU 
led  liim  from  the  hospital  of  Brescia,  now  raised  him  from  kii 
bed  at  Ronco.  His  wounds,  which  were  in  the  limbs,  prefsaleil 
his  walking,  but  li^ft  him  able  to  ride.  Information  that  iMi- 
parte  was  to  lead  an  attack  on  the  brid{];e,  affected  him  is  iho 
sound  of  the  tnini[iet  does  a  hi;»h-meltled  war  horse.  Hoiioe^ 
was  placed  in  his  saddle,  and  soon  reached  his  general's  side. 

In  a  brief  address  Bona|)arte  asked  the  deject  wl  grenadiers,  if  ttwy 
were  the  same  men  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  bridge  c^Lodl. 
At  his  voice,  so  familiar  and  commanding  in  danger,  a  moYCBMflt 
of  enthusiasm  thrilled  throu<',h  the  ranks.  Perceiving  thiSySSil 
determini'd  to  employ  it,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  snatched  Ik 
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flours  from  an  ensign,  and  exclaiming,  as  the  drums  beat  the 
charge,  *'  follow  your  general,"  threw  himself  foremost  on  the 
dreadful  bridge.  The  grenadiers  rushed  forward— but  not  to  vic- 
tory.   A  murderous  fire  on  their  flank  left  their  front  without 
motion,  and  Bonaparte  exposed  to  a  shower  of  balls,  and  without 
support.    At  this  critical  moment,  while  the  French  hesitated  to 
advance  and  the  Austrians  to  retire,  a  reenforcement  joined  the 
latter,  who  charging  furiously  in  their  turn,  swept  the  general 
and  his  party,  in  a  promiscuous  rout  before  them.    A  scene  of 
tnilitary  martyrdom  now  presented  itself.  The  grenadiers,  though 
compelled  to  give  way,  would  not  desert  their  commander ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  smoke,  confusion,  and  slaughter,  encircled  his  person, 
and  laying  hold  of  liis  arms  and  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  bore  him 
back,  through  blood  and  fire  over  the  dying  and  the  dead.    His 
officers  with  heroic  fidelity,  shielded  his  life  by  offering  up  their 
own.   Intercepting  blows  aimed  at  their  general,  Lannes  fell  sense- 
less with  a  fourth  wound,  and  Muiron  welcomed  a  glorious  death. 
In  this  wild  and  convulsive  tumult,  Bonaparte  was  forced  oft  the 
causeway  and  plun{];ed  to  the  waist  in  the  morass ;  where  struggling 
and  unobserved,  he  was  passed  by  the  mingled  torrent  of  flight 
and  pursuit.    Presently,  From  among  the  French  grenadiers,  aery 
arose—*'  Forward  mm,  to  save  the  general  I"  and  headed  by 
adjutants  general  Vignolles  and  Belliard,  these  brave  fellows  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  drove  the  Austrians  over  the  bridge,  and 
pulled  Bonaparte  out  of  the  morass.    In  this  desperate  but  in- 
estimable rescue,  Vijjnolles  and  Belliard  were  both  wounded. 

The  impossibility  of  forcing  this  important  pass  by  a  direct  attack, 
was  now  confessed,  and  the  effect  of  Guyeux's  operation,  was  of 
necessity  waited  for.    About  sun  down  this  officer  reached  Ar- 
eola, and  assailing  the  post  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  carried 
it  promptly,  taking  several  hundred  prisoners  and  five  pieces  of 
artillery.    But  his  success  was  too  late  to  be  important.    Alvinzi, 
several  hours  before,  had  discovered  that  the  movement  of  the 
French,  instead  of  being  the  skirmishing  of  light  troops,  was  a 
determined  attack  of  their  main  army,  and  had  withdrawn  his 
reserve,  his  park,  and  baggage,  across  the  bridge  at  Villa  Nova, 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alj)on.    The  French  officers  at  Ronco,  from 
the  belfry  and  the  tops  of  houses,  beheld  the  retreat  of  the  Au- 
strians, and,  from  the  haste  and  confusion  of  their  movements, 
could  estimate  the  immense  consequences  which  would  have  ai- 
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tended  the  full  execution  of  their  general's  plan.  But  the  prey 
had  escaped ;  the  enemy,  from  a  false  position  bad  gained  a  na- 
tural one;  and  Areola,  instead  of  opening  a  passage  into  their 
rear,  >¥as  become  only  an  intermediate  post  in  their  front. 

Nevertheless,  the  consequences  of  this  day*s  action,  though  noC 
decisive,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  fortune  were  important.  Verona 
was  out  of  danger,  Alvinzi  was  dislodged  from  Caldiero,  and  two 
of  his  divisions  were  severely  defeated.  Numerous  bands  of 
prisoners,  filing  into  the  rear,  with  trophies  of  cannon  and 
colours,  filled  the  troops  with  exultation,  and  renovated  in  tbe 
breasts  of  officers  and  men,  that  tone  of  exalted  oonfidenot, 
which  had  made  the  army  invincible. 

Davidowich  meanwhile  following  up  his  success,  collected  aB 
his  force  in  front  of  Vaubois,  dislodged  him  from  the  Corona  and 
from  Rivoli,  and  forced  him  back  to  the  heights  of  Bussolenfo, 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Verona  toPM- 
chiera.    Should  he  continue  his  progress,  and  drive  Vaubois 
under  the  walls  of  Mantua,  or  compel  him  to  retire  beyond  the 
Mincio,  he  would  succeed,  it  was  too  probable,  notwithstanding 
the  retreat  of  Alvinzi  from  Caldiero,  in  raising  the  blockade;  and 
after  forming  a  junction  with  Wurmser,  might  intercept  the  re- 
treat of  the  army  on  the  Adige.    Whereas,  as  long  as  Bonaparte 
retained  ihc  faculty  of  reaching  the  lines  around  Mantua,  befim 
Davidowich  could  force  them,  ho  could  join  Vaubois,  defeat  Da- 
vidowich, and  return  to  oppose  Alvinzi,  in  time  to  prevent  kii 
carrying  Verona,  or  crossing  the  Adige.    In  these  circumsianoeii 
it  was  necessary  to  calculate  time,  and  to  compare  distances,  wiA 
precision.    It  was  thirty-six  miles  from  Rivoli  to  Mantua,  wUe 
from  Ronco  it  was  twenty-seven,  by  cross  roads  and  throogka 
fenny  country  traversed  by  the  Molinella.    Aware  of  these  bcli^ 
and  uncertain  from  hour  to  hour  of  the  actual  state  of  Vaabw' 
defence,  Bonaparte,  with  a  prudence  as  intense  as  the  ooara|a  he 
had  just  displayed  at  Areola,  determined  to  reject  the  persoasioas 
of  hope,  which  invited  him  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  over  Alvinzi,  and  to  act  on  the  safest  conclusions  ef 
reason;  in  other  words,  as  if,  instead  of  its  being  doubtfid 
whether  Vaubois  could  hold  his  position,  it  was  already  oertaii 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  abandon  it.    Adopting  this  line  d 
conduct,  he  despatched  orders  to  general  Guyeux,  to  evacaaie 
Areola  instantly  and  repass  the  Adige,  while  he  himself  withdrev 
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the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau  across  the  bridge  of 
Ronco,  leaying  only  a  single  brigade,  with  a  few  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  as  a  rearguard,  on  the  left  bank.  In  order  to  conceal 
this  retrograde  movement  from  the  enemy,  ho  had  the  fires  of 
bivouacs  kept  burning  through  the  night,  at  Areola  and  on  the 
contested  causeways. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  removing  the  bridge  of  Ronco, 
disappearing  altogether  from  Alvinzi,  and  hastening  to  the  support 
of  Yaubois ;  when  the  expected  courier  from  that  officer,  with 
his  report  of  the  previous  evening,  brought  the  agr  eeable  intel- 
ligence, that  he  still  held  his  ground  at  Bussolengo,  that  Davido- 
wkh  had  not  disturbed  him,  and  was  quietly  posted  at  Rivoli 
The  inactivity  of  this  general,  though  injudicious  was  natural.  He 
hid  participated  fully  in  the  misfortunes  of  Wurmser,  and  had  been 
for  some  days  out  of  communication  with  Alvinzi.  Therefore, 
however  bold  when  opposed  to  Vaubois,  he  became  extremely 
cautious  as  he  approached  Bonaparte ;  who,  upon  ascertaining  his 
continued  hesitation  at  Rivoli,  prepared  for  penetrating  the 
marshes  a  second  time,  and  renewing  his  operations  against 
Alvinzi. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Hungarian  marshal,  discovering  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  had  caused  Areola  and  Porcil  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  force,  and  had  put  two  fresh  divisions  in  motion  upon  the 
two  causeways.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  they 
engaged  and  drove  in  the  French  pickets,  and  pressed  on  victori- 
ously towards  Ronco;  when  Massena  and  Augereau,  /having 
passed  the  brid^^e,  met  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  shock  was 
violent,  but  as  numbers  scarcely  counted,  the  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  in  both  conflicts  prevailed.  The  Austrian  columns 
were  routed,  and  the  causeways  covered  with  their  slain.  Mas- 
sena pushed  his  pursuit  through  the  village  of  Porcil,  and  across 
the  plain,  to  the  gates  of  Caldiero,  taking  in  the  course  of  the  day 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  four  stands 
of  colours.  .  After  success  equally  decisive,  Augereau  was  again 
stopped  at  the  bridge  of  Areola,  behind  which  the  Auslrians 
rallied,  and  repulsed  his  strenuous  and  reiterated  attacks.  Still 
the  action  of  the  second  day  was  highly  successful.  Two  fresh 
divisions  of  Alvinzi's  army  were  routed  with  severe  loss,  and  his 
superiority  of  numbers,  besides  being  found  unavailing,  was  be- 
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come  considerably  reduced.  Notwiihstanding  this,  Bonaparte 
adhered  to  his  determiDation  of  being  prepared  for  the  worst,  aid 
recalled  his  viciorious  divisions  in  the  evening  to  Ronco,  in  order 
that,  if  necessary,  he  might  hasten  in  the  morning  to  svcooor 
Yaubois  and  repel  Davidowich. 

While  Massena  and  Au{]creau  wore  retiring  Ihrough  the 
marsh  upon  their  respective  causeways,  Bonaparte  ordered  a 
regiment  of  infantry  which,  under  adjutant  general  Vial,  bad 
been  held  in  reserve,  to  be  supplied  with  fascines,  and  condncied 
it  in  person  down  tlie  right  hand  causeway,  with  intention  of  throw* 
ing  a  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon,  and,  should  operi* 
tions  on  this  ground  be  renewed  in  the  morning,  of  attaduag 
Areola  on  both  sides  of  that  stream  at  once.  In  this  attempt  hi 
failed,  the  current  of  the  Alpon  being  found  too  strong  to  b$ 
bridged  in  this  mode,  and  a  canal  beyond  it,  proving  unfordabk. 
As  however  he  was  resolved  not  to  expose  his  men  to  another 
repulse  at  Areola,  in  tiie  course  of  the  night  he  had  bridges  if 
boats  thrown  over  the  Alpon  and  the  deep  canal. 

Victorious  in  the  second  day's  struggle,  the  army  bivouacbil 
again  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  while,  as  before,  a  smI 
rearguard  protected  the  brid{;e,  the  general  enjoyed  a  few  hooil^ 
sleep  in  the  village  of  ilonco  (15). 

During  the  night,  a  spy  sent  into  the  Austrian  camp,  witka 
view  of  drawiuj;  them  again  into  the  mar  h,  induced  Alvimiie 
believe,  that  the  French,  instead  of  haltingat  Rom  o,  had  relrealrf 
to  the  lines  around  Mantua,  leaving  only  a  rearguard  al  tki 
bridge.  Under  this  impression,  at  early  dawn,  the  Austrian  p^ 
neral  put  his  army  in  motion  on  the  two  causeways,  in  the  hopi 
of  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  and  of  destroying  Bonapaili 
and  rescuing  Wurmser,  at  a  single  blow.  At  tho  same  lioM^li^ 
naparte,  having  again  received  information  from  Vauboif»  ibK 
Davidowich  remained  inactive  at  Rivoli,  and  he  himself  undimciMd 
at  Bussolengo,  was  in  the  act  of  repassing  the  Adige,  andrttet^ 
ing  operations  against  his  principal  antagonist.  Massena  a  tUid 
time  moved  up  the  left  hand  causeway ;  the  centre,  as  thealMipl 
to  force  the  brid^je  of  Areola  was  not  to  be  repeated,  wasassigM 
to  general  Hubert  with  the  75th  regiment  only ;  and  AugercH 
turning  to  the  right,  was  directed  to  cross  the  Alpon  on  the  new 
bridge,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  Areola  by  an  atttck  indu 
rear. 
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fSjha  BtMid  dMdvoM.    MotvitbaluAw  tlM  bnvcrr«f  Al 
iSlh  and  the  firmness  of  its  commuitr,  dw  VilfflH  af  a 

iM'irraaistible,-  the  regimeat -i 

jpt^to  retreat.  ,  Already  th». 

!^f0r»  frequent  on  the  bridge,  f 

gnder  General  Gardanne,  from  IIUNBt'intv,^MlAilMBbM^ 

if  ihfl  side  of  the  centre  caamwtif,  WWCaiMtg  AeoMllt  M 

jpedfl  and  willows,  by  making  tMl  He  flit  W  thair  iMIfc'  W& 

*^al  Robert  bad  rallied  a  rMTgaard,  and,  «i|h'  aMnMt 


j|tBiiH!8s.  still  resisted  ihougk  |te  itiQ  ntind.  ttartM^MJf 
ijprision  of  tbree  tboosaod  Croat*,  vbe  rwhedo»wtfj»t  #Mt 
llpn.  At  a  signal  given  by  Booapwla,  lb«  8ii<  liwlrtwl 
Qwt,  gave  one  murderous  fire,  wd  M  vHb  tin  lW}«Ht4H4llV 
(Oemy's  flank.  At  th(i  same  lime,  general  Robert  renewed  the 
mion  in  their  front.  The  surprise  and  destruction  j/wbcooh 
pleto.  The  whulc  Ausirian  column  perished,  slain  npon  the  cause- 
way, or  desCroyed,  while  slruggliog  in  the  moraas  and  ftoundertDg 
■a  tbe  canals. 

.  Mawena  meanvhile  on  the  upper  causeway,  had  stutaiaed  a 
k^  and  arduous  contest.  He  felt  the  absence  of  the  33iid,  whila 
dw  Anstriaos  fresh,  resolute,  and  led  by  Alvinzi  in  pers<Hi,  fooghl 
irith  Tigour,  and  withstood  a  succession  of  furious  attacks.  Al 
iHfglh  Masseaa  stuck  his  hat  upon  his  sword,  and  in  person  led 
tl|a  grenadiers  to  a  charge.  After  a  desperate  stmggle  ibe  Aa- 
Itriaas  were  routed,  and  driven  through  the  village  of  Pordl  oat 
lyCNi  tbe  plain.  The  ground  being  narrow,  tbe  cwiflict  severe^ 
tliB  pursuit  keen,  and  the  victory  complete,  the  slaoghtw  vaa 
^nulfal,  tbe  causeway  k>eing  literally  strewed  with  the  Austria* 
diad  and  wounded.  Having  thus  cleared  the  avenue  owtoritMA 
Kt  fail  charge,  Massena  according  to  orders,  countermarGhed  w^ 
Hi  prisoners  to  Ronco,  in  order  to  assist  the  further  operatieasflf 
Ua  general. 

in  passing  the  mouth  of  the  A^mui,  Aogerean  found  hiiaadf 
aHnaed  by  the  enemy's  light  troi^M,  and  greatly  retarded  bj  iba 
narroirneMoitlwI^dge.    Toeipedile  hit monmua, BonapMta 
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who  was  in  tho  centre,  sent  down  his  aide  de  camp  Elliot,  with 
directions  to  construct  a  second  bridge.  In  the  execntion  of  tUs 
order,  Elliot  was  killed ;  but  the  bridge  was  completed,  and  bj  dooi 
Augercau,  with  his  whole  division,  was  established  on  the  Mk 
bank  of  the  Alpon,  and  in  a  position  to  attack  Areola  with  an- 
doubted  success.  So  that  tho  long  contested  marsh  with  aD  ib 
avenues,  was  at  last  in  virtual  possession  of  the  French. 

It  was  now  that  Bonaparte,  summing  up  in  his  mind  the  renfei 
of  the  numerous  conflicts  of  this  continuous  battle,  detenriaed^ 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  generals,  to  issue  forth  fnM  the 
marshes,  to  claim  for  his  troops  the  fiill  advantage  oF  their  gaHial- 
ry,  and  in  a  fair  fight  on  firm  ground,  to  bring  the  struggle  with 
Alvinzi  to  a  final  decision.    He  reflected  that  if  Vaubois  had  tf 
that  moment  been  defeated,  he  himself  would  be  obliged  lomutk 
during  the  night  to  his  support,  in  which  event,  Alvinzi  might  froa 
his  present  position  return  against  Verona,  with  the  advanlagBy  V 
not  \Rth  the  honour  of  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  by  repelliag  Al- 
vinzi at  once  to  the  Brenta,  he  himself  might  march  in  triumph  Is 
Verona,  and  thence,  to  the  relief  of  Vaubois.  He  computed  careM^ 
the  number  of  his  prisoners,  estimated  anxiously  the  enemy's  kM 
and  wounded,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  hisadvemryM 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  had  enjoyed  a  superiority  of  tlM 
to  one,  he  was  reduced  now  to  an  excess  at  most  of  three  to  tat; 
and  not  doubting  that  this  advantage  was  more  than  balanced  kf 
the  high  spirit  and  incomparable  soldiership  of  his  own  IfOOpk 
he  prc()arcd  for  a  decisive  battle  on  the  plain,  with  fiill  iuufidsw 
of  victory. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  neglected  no  means  of  O* 
suring  its  success.  He  sent  off  an  express  to  Porto  Legnago  vii 
orders  to  the  commanding  officer,  adjutant  general  Lonsly  la 
march  instantly  and  rapidly,  with  a  detachment  of  his  ^iiilwii 
turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  fall  upon  his  rear.  He  Asa  di- 
rected Massena  to  move  up  the  centre  causeway  upon  Areoh»  tfl 
Augcreau  to  attack  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alpon.  This 
combined  movement,  was  effectual.  Hassena  passed  the  hidp 
without  difficulty,  and  pursued,  with  his  light  troops,  the  retMl* 
ing  Austrians  to  San  Bonifacio,  a  village  a  small  distance  hsiav 
Villa  Nova.  By  two  o'clock,  the  whole  French  army  wasbeyoil 
the  Alpon,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle;  their  left  restiigfli 
Areola,  and  their  right  stretching  across  the  plain  to  a  ndj 
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MlkMttided  at  lightaiH^l^iMrHMt  4^ 
iNflrattlwas  Alvinsi,  his  flaidualio'cvrani  bf  ftmmnmip 
^Iffim^  A  diTiiioii  six  tbmisiMl  strMg  imMknmi  m 
i.Us  rear,  destined  to  protect  his  baggagarMdto  eoiviir 
III  for  his  hopes  subsiding-  as  those  of  Ms  advenary 
now  as  diffident,  as  Bonaparte  was  sangninap  of 


mdi  advanced  quickly,  and  by  tlqree  o'doekp  thaBghl 
4  artiltoy  were  engaged  ahMig  the-  whofe-  Mae^  whsa 
Ih  fertilein  expediente,  orderedUemenaat  colonelHBrwia 

ides^  with  twenty  five  select  troopers  and  fonrtnupeliiW 
iheswamp  on  his  right,  to  gain  a  position  behind  it  laepr 

fg  left  flank,  and  as  soon  as  he  hoardLorse^scananilfi 

r,  to  sound  his  trumpets  and  diargSy  as  if  he  was  allhi 

I  heavy  squadron.    The  Austrians  had  already  Mdhrad 

djy  in  rencounters  among  reeds  and  nuurshes^  dml  dU|f 

dtarly  open  to  alarm  from  a  stratei^m  of  ddsUidraai 

1^,  the  attack  of  Hercole  had  foil  sneoess.  AhrinTskft 

9  thrown  into  confosion,  and  whilst  Lorset  pressed  upon 

Bonaparte  brought  up  bis  line  to  a  close  attack  in  front. 

moments  the  battle  was  decided;  the  Austrians  gave  way 

nts.   They  endeavoured  to  rally  on  their  strong  reserve, 

{  charged  by  the  French  cavalry,  which  was  firosh  and  in 

its,  they  were  again  routed,  and  were  pursued  the  whole 

Rrith  a  great  loss  in  prisoners.    Bonaparte  bivouacked  on 

of  battle  (16). 

hstanding  three  days  of  yictory,  his  generals  were  of 

hat  his  force  was  too  small  to  risk  forther  operations  in 

plain.  They  advised  that,  satisfied  with  driving  the  enemy 

neigbourhood  of  Verona,  he  should  march  back  to  that 

be  morning,  occupying  on  his  route,  with  one  division  of 

,  the  strong  position  of  Caldiero,  as  he  had  originally  in- 

3  do,  and  hastening  with  the  other,  to  the  assistance  of 

This  counsel  he  rejected,  as  incommensurate  with  the 

;es  he  had  gained.  He  insisted  that  the  strength  and  spirit 

i  were  so  grievously  enfeebled  by  the  recent  battles,  that 

1  not  dare  to  face  him  in  the  plain ;  and  he  dedared  his 

n  to  drive  the  enemy  back  upon  the  Brenta,  and  then  to 

•  the  support  of  Vaubois,  not  with  one  division  only,  but 

1.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  18th,  haying  ascertamed  that 
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Alvinzi  in  tho  course  of  the  night  had  retreated  to  Yicena,  tie 
army  marched  in  that  direction.  Upon  reaching  Villa  Nora,  whm 
the  road  across  the  bridge  led  directly  to  Verona,  Boiui|iirle 
halted  with  his  infantry,  and  sent  forward  general  Beanreroir  wtt 
the  cavalry  only,  trusting  that  as  soon  as  Alvinzi  saw  he  was  pv- 
suod,  he  would  continue,  without  stopping  to  count  the  force  « 
his  track,  to  fall  back,  until  he  got  safe  behind  the  Brenta. 

While  waiting  to  learn  from  the  report  of  general  BeavretA, 
whether  the  Austrians,  when  approached,  held  their  ground  m 
retired,  Bonaparte  walked  into  the  church  of  a  convent^  wtUki 
during  tho  late  actions,  had  been  made  use  of  as  a  hospital  bf 
the  Austrians.    Into  this  receptacle,  four  or  five  hundred 
ed  had  been  crowded,  and  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
dead.    The  place  sent  forth  a  cadaverous  stench,  from  wbichll- 
napartc  was  drawing  back  with  horror,  when  he  heard  his  MM 
faintly  pronounced.    Two  of  his  own  wounded  soldiers,  altar 
being  three  days  buried  in  this  mass  of  death,  had  been  reciM 
from  despair  to  hope,  at  the  sight  of  their  general.    By  the  CW 
of  humanity,  friendship,  and  skill,  they  were  soon  restored  ID 
health  and  strength.    This  circumstance,   connected  with  tk 
astonishing  success  of  the  mysterious  movement  on  Areola, 
a  deep  impression  on  the  army.    It  seemed  as  if  their  coi 
was  the  ministerof  health  as  well  as  of  destruction,  and  thatwlli 
he  scattered  defeat  and  death  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemfyit 
was  endued  with  the  power  of  bestowing  life  and  victory  oilii 
own  soldiers. 

By  the  report  of  Beaurevoir  it  was  soon  ascertained,  ihil  ii 
conformity  with  Bonaparte's  conjecture  Alvinzi  offered  noit- 
sistancc  to  his  pursuers,  and  that  his  rearguard  had  alrsi% 
passed  Montebello.  The  French  general  immediately  wkeM 
his  column  to  the  left,  and  marched  direct  for  Verona.  Oille 
route,  his  flankers  intercepted  an  officer  bearing  dcspatdM  from 
Davidowich  to  Alvinzi,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  foribe  hit 
three  days,  the  two  genenils  had  had  no  communication,  and  All 
the  former  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  events  which  had  talU 
place  within  tliat  time,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige. 

Tho  army  entered  Verona  with  alacrity  and  triumph  by  lli 
Venice  gale,  four  days  after  having  left  it  in  dejection  and  sfleiK 
by  thai  of  Milan  (17).  The  inhabitants,  whether  friends  orfilff 
to  the  French,  united  in  expressions  of  astonishment  and  adoi- 
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i;  Urn  eolbHtiaflm  excited  by  ndi  hut&f  emmprim  md 
|»Hilhmr|,eftdng  A  A\miM0llm§^fm¥f  mAptOm 

ip^topewai  aUowedehberfor  j«f  orlhtMelylii'tiliHN 
(^Afooh,  for  on  the  moniiiig  ef  Ike  IVIh  BMiinMi  Ml 

El  iiid  beaten  Yanbois  at  Innaplwi^  9ialtMfmMmim 
q^  Caatel  NoTO  and  Peadiiera,  ~ 
lt|»  10  raise  the  bkKikade  of  Manina  (It).  Ikt^ 
J|w»k!et;  10  ibaitfae  troopahadhaTdly  iJM  t»tripaiiaitiiii 
Ilka,  when  the  erd«r  ivaa  ffsmmtowmr^^  for  iheiWfoilMf 
Up  Umb  progrees  of  thb  new  eaeair. 
lAcoaree  of  ihemghi  Bonaparte^  wkhlha^dMahMidf  *rkl» 
pUe  MaMOttf  paasedihe  Adige  on  the  bridgaa  offliMit^ 
llf. Yanbois  was  stOl  retiring,  dfaMtadUs  nMmb  w^fHl 
g|:in  order  to  sustain  hun  and  to  imerpoae  hsuiirti  9§i 
^  and  the  blockading  army.  Vart  ef  YanboV  iMililiM 
kpndy  behind  the  Miacio,  bntdnring  theMkiiYibt^ 
Mi  YiUa  Franca  and Gastel Novo;  for.ikenMnchOagke#^ 
i^  repeated  defeat  and  recent  sarprka,  rallied  swIMf 
the  approach  of  their  general.  On  the  Slst,  with  the  two 
pns  united,  Bonaparte  advanced  against  Davidowich,  who 
jbeck  and  took  a  position  at  Campana,  a  Uttle  below  Rirdli^ 
aext  morning  general  Joubert  with  the  rangoard  of  the 
Ai,  attacked  him.  The  Austrian  general  with  slight  resistanee 
d  slowly,  when  Bonaparte  with  his  main  body  coning  wp, 
^ed  in  surrounding  and  taking  the  regiment  of  Berbacb, 
e  hundred  strong,  with  the  colonel  commanding  it ;  a(nd  in 
tg  off  from  the  Austrian  rearguard,  another  body  of  four 
red  men,  who  in  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming  the 
»,  all  perished.  Four  pieces  of  artillery  and  six  caissons, 
ito  the  hands  of  the  French.  Dayidowich  was  driven  from 
i  and  the  Corona  successively,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Prea* 
,  with  continual  loss  of  force  and  of  spirit. 
the  meantime,  Augereau,  in  obedience  to  orders,  hadeor- 
oded  with  the  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige, 
SPfing  up  the  other  side  and  defeating  on  the  heights  of  St«< 
,  a  strong  detachment  of  Davidowich's  corps,  from  which 
uk  three  hundred  prisoners.  Pushing  on  to  Dolce  he  there 
It  a  nu>re  important  combat,  adding  twelve  hundred  to  the^ 
ler  of  his  captives,  and  to  the  trophies  of  the  army,  mo0 
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field  pieces,  two  bridge  equipages,  and  a  qaantiCy  of  bagpfe. 
With  these  successes,  which  in  that  arduous  and  defensible  re- 
gion, were  not  obtained  without  loss,  the  French  coDiraander  wv 
constrained  to  content  himself;  Forbearing,  at  this  lale  seaaoB,  lo 
penetrate  into  the  Alps,  for  the  sake  of  recorering  Trent.  Ha 
troops,  by  their  hardships,  valour,  and  Tictories,  nol  ody  d^> 
serred  but  required  repose ;  and  Trent,  if  taken,  woold 
not  be  held.  Therefore,  after  giving  the  command  of  thia 
to  Joubert,  and  directing  him  to  occupy  Montebaldo  and  the  Oe* 
rona,  he  led  his  army  back  to  Verona. 

The  loss  of  Alvinzi  in  the  terrible  days  of  Areola^  amomiedfi 
twelve  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  six  thoaaand  prka- 
nors,  four  stands  of  colours,  and  eighteen  cannon,  beside  allb 
ladders  he  had  prepared  for  scaling  the  walls  of  Verona.  Iki 
French  having  been  victorious  in  every  encounter,  exoeptiif  iki 
conflicts  at  the  bridge  and  the  momentary  repulse  of  the  TM, 
suffered  but  slightly  in  numbers,  though  most  sensibly  in 
General  Vernier,  and  general  Robert,  whom  Bonaparte 
ed  as  *'  a  soldier  firm  under  fire,"  died  of  their  wounds;  a^ 
jutant  general  Verdeling  and  the  aides  de  camp  Huiron  andBBri^ 
were  killed  on  the  field ;  aud  among  the  wounded,  were  genmk 
Lannes,  Bon,  Vcrdier,  and  Gardanne,  with  adjniants  genefalVt 
gnoUes  and  Belliard.  In  his  official  report  Bonaparte,  after 
ing  the  conduct  of  his  artillery  observed,  **  The  generab 
the  staff  officers  have  displayed  unexampled  courage  and  tuMili 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  have  been  killed.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  t(^ 
to  the  death  ;  not  one  of  them  but  had  his  clothes  riddMvll 
balls." 

Bonaparte,  whose  habiit  it  was  to  spare  himself  neither  ilk- 
hour  nor  peril,  and  in  these  critical  operations  in  whidi  a  dm^ 
false  step  might  entail  destruction  on  the  whole  army,  to  kM 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  others  which  he  could  posdblf  tfMd 
to  himself,  had  as  has  been  mentioned,  accompanied  HasnniiUi 
march  to  join  Vaubois  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  the  Mifk% 
showing  himself  to  the  men,  and  making  sure  that  the  blodadstf 
Mantua  was  covered  (10).  Having  done  this,  he  returned  to  hii 
headquarters  at  Verona  about  midday  of  the  19th,  and  wrois  tl 
the  directory  his  report  of  the  battle,  which  he  observed,  for  III 
second  time,  *'  had  just  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.*'  He  began  If 
sjiyin{; :  'M  am  so  much  harassed  with  fatigue*  ciliien  directors,  Iktf 
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il.il  iapoMJUa  liar  ne  to  relate  to  joa  aD  Uw  milUarr  aovBMMitii 
i^pn«Mledt]iebttUeorAi«ola."  UvMBotlmrawntaUi 
Ittture,  to  natfeet  for  a  moBoeoi,  tlwagh-iNn«it.vitfa.ioiI  and 
a&irs.  tootfarcoiwolatioQtoMadaMBlhdHiiiiadgeQM^aiake, 
ind  lo  make  kaown  10  Camrt,  the  flCBciaBt  dtrector  ia  ngud  l>lh» 
Itmy,  (tie  siiraal  gaUantry  and  deraiioa  of  (««•■. 
k  His  letter  lo  the  deaobUe  widOT  of  hii  ftiaad,  diaoonn  Ae 
Met  of  eiquiriie  foding.  He  ▼enlnrea  ao  ffireet  •«— ^yfa^^ 
|nr  atiempts  to  arreat  the  lorrflot  of  bar  §fial;iMmmt$MSti^iit 
Pote  its  bittemeaa,  by  miB^ing  with  hao^  Ua 'OWB.Md  Ub4|mi^ 
top's  sorrow.  "Mniroa  haa  fidha  at  mf  ridiiathBfl«ldflf.lMlda 
pArcola.  Voa  have  loata  hnabuidTbo.inBdaar  lo  jo^iiairi 
pi  friend  to  whom  I  had  beooloag  atttAed.  °nT  nnr  rwiMltf 
Ml  sustained  a  greater  kaa  iaaBofkar,  irhoma  diattafiUifd 
p  talents  and  rare  intrqiiditf.    If  iimywtTloaDba  af  aaritoa 

^ou  or  to  y^or  childi  I  entreat yoa  to  count  on  mn  iBrirril|_" 

CSo  general  Clarke,  whoae  grief  vaa  aatoraDy  leai  tnrtuhii 
Bl  of  the  rdict  of  a  yODlbfal  hwo,  he  miimrii  a  ■on.idMI 
jpe  of  consolatioa,.but  dirertB  even  hia  nUad  fa>0Bi  the  ohjnot  of 
fmo,  by  a  natural  allusion  to  bis  otd  vronga.  "Your  nephew 
Bliot  has  bcea  killed  oa  the  field  of  Areola.  Thongh  young,  he 
W  become  familiar  with  war,  had  marched  frequently  at  the 
Imdof  columas,  and  would  one  day  have  become  a  valuable  of- 
tUft,  He  perished  gloriously  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  f^t 
iSI  an  instant's  pang.  Is  there  a  reasonable  man,  who  would  not 
Hfij  each  a  death,  or  who,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  lift, 
PMld  not  compound  to  leave  in  this  manner,  a  world  so  ofioi 
tafiiriibln  Is  there  one  among  us,  who  has  not  a  hundred  tinwa 
nigretted,  not  being  thus  sc^>^ened  from  the  powerful  assaults  of 
srinnny,  envy,  and  those  hateful  passions,  which  appear  almost 
Bdosively,  to  direct  the  conduct  of  men." 

la  a  letter  toCarnoi  of  the  same  dale,  he  thns  describes  the 
Evyof  the  action,  and  the  heroism  of  lannes.  "The destiny 
oCIlaly  begins  to  clear  up,  and  in  a  few  days,  1  hope  to  write  to 
IM  from  headquarters  in  Mantua.  Never  was  a  field  of  battle 
iqiatedlike  that  of  Areola.  I  have  scarcely  any  generals  left) 
lUr  devotion  and  courage  are  unexampled.  Brigadier  general 
Uanes  came  to  the  field  with  his  wound  of  Governolo  unhealed. 
Ebe  first  day  of  the  battle,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  three 
»'dod(,  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain ,-  when  bearing  that  I  vras 
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about  to  place  myself  at  tho  head  of  the  column,  he  got  vp, 
mounted  his  horse  and  joined  me.  As  he  could  not  walk,  be 
\vas  obliged  to  remain  on  horseback.  At  the  head  of  Che  bridge 
of  Areola  he  received  a  third  wound,  which  stretched  him  insen- 
sible on  the  ground.  I  assure  you  victory  was  not  to  be  gtined 
by  exertions  short  of  those.  The  enemy,  strong  in  their  nambers, 
fought  desperately,  their  generals  in  tho  front  rank.  Many  of 
these  we  have  killed.*' 

He  found  a  moment  also  to  write  to  his  beloved  Josephine,  ffis 
language  was  as  ardent  as  his  valour.  The  sense  of  relief^  andtk 
military  details  of  his  letter,  are  interesting.  ''At  length  my  adoraUe 
Josephine  I  revive ;  death  is  no  longer  before  my  eyes,  and  glory  aid 
honour  are  felt  in  my  soul.  The  enemy  has  been  defeated  at  Arcoh. 
To  morrow  we  will  repair  the  blunders  of  Vaubois,  who  has  abtt- 
doned  Uivoli.  In  eight  days  Mantua  will  be  ours;  and  I  shall sooi 
be  able  in  your  arms,  to  give  you  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  ankiit 
affection  of  your  husband.  The  moment  I  can,  I  shall  go  to  lEbi; 
1  am  some  what  fati>;ued.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Eugene  aid 
Hortense.  They  are  charming  children.  My  suite  is  a  little  dispersed 
at  present,  but  as  soon  as  they  rejoin  me,  I  will  send  theletlfrio 
you."  Upon  getting  back  to  Verona  he  again  wrote  to  JosepidK. 
On  the  23rd,  after  reproaching  her  gaily  for  her  long  silenee,  k 
evinced  clearly  that  like  most  men  in  love  he  was  no  prophet:  "I 
am  really  unhappy,  my  beloved  friend,  at  not  hearing  fromyoi. 
Write  me  quickly  four  pages  of  those  delightful  expresaois, 
which  fill  niY  soul  with  sentiment  and  joy.  Before  many  dap 
arc  past,  I  hope  to  press  you  in  my  arms,  and  to  sboweripoa 
you  kisses,  burning  as  if  ihcy  fell  from  the  equator.  Wehaic 
taken  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  killed  at  least  sis  thousand  imb 
for  the  enemy.  Adieu  my  adored  Josephine;  think  of  me  oflok 
If  you  cease  lo  love  your  Achilles,  or  if  your  heart  cool  toward 
him,  you  will  be  frightful  and  very  unjust.  But  I  am  sure,  yoi  will 
always  love  me,  as  I  shall  always  tenderly  love  you.  Deathiiemctm 
sever  the  union,  trhich  love,  sentiment,  and  sympathy  hattformti. 

The  next  day  ;  "I  hope  very  soon  to  embrace  you  my  sweat 
friend.  I  love  you  to  distraction.  I  am  writing  to  Paris  brtk 
courier.  All  goes  on  well.  Wurmser  was  beaten  vesterdavi^' 
der  Mantua.  To  make  your  husband  happy,  there  is  BOtiiiai; 
wanting  but  the  love  of  Josephine." 

Alvinzi,  in  his  retreat  to  the  Brenta,  had  got  beyond  Vic 
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when  he  received  inrormatioii  oE  ilie  successful  progress  of  liis 
lioulenant  od  the  other  side  of  the  Adige ;  aud  fiading  also  that  iho 
pursuit  of  ihe  French  was  relinquished,  he  suspended  his  retro- 
gade  movement,  and  after  some  hesiiation  advanced  cautiously 
toward  Villa  Nova,  in  the  hope  of  deterring  Bonaparte  from  acting 
with  his  whole  force  against  Davidowich  (20].  But  he  was  again 
frustrated  by  the  activity  of  his  adversary;  for,  upon  reacliini; 
Villa  Nova,  his  scouts  rejoined  him  with  intelligence,  llial  Bona- 
parte, after  driving  Davidowich  into  the  Alps,  was  relumed  to 
Verona,  and  might  be  expected  to  advance  upon  him  immediately; 
UniviUing,  in  the  present  condition  of  his  force,  to  expose  himself 
to  another  encounter  with  an  antagonist  so  formidable,  Alvinzi 
broke  up  from  Villa  Nova  without  delay,  and  fell  back  totho 
Brenta,  occupying  with  his  left,  Padua,  with  his  centre,  Bassano, 
and  the  pass  of  Primolano,  with  his  right. 

To  complete  the  disasters  of  the  Austrian  army,  as  Davidowich 
bad  remained  inactive  at  Rivoli  while  Alvinzi  was  struggling  at 
■  AtcoIbi  so  Wurmser  continued  quiet  in  Mantua  during  tlie  whole 
time  of  Davidowidi's  approach,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
slighi  affiiirs  of  posis,  stirred  not,  until  Alvinz.i  had  boon  repelled 
to  the  Brenta,  and  Davidowich  to  the  Tyrol.  This  it  would  appear 
was  owing  to  a  miscalculation  of  Alvinzi,  who,  upon  his  first  ad- 
vance lo  Caldiero,  had  conveyed  information  to  Wurmser,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperation,  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to 
make  a  sally  in  full  force  on  the  23rd.  At  this  time,  the  campaign 
was  finished  by  the  defeat  of  all  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  field; 
bat  as  the  veteran  marshal  had  received  no  subsequent  commu- 
nication, he  made  punctually  the  preconcerted  sortie.  At  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  he  issued  out  of  Mantua  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  column,  and  attacked  the  suburb  of  St.  George.  Kil- 
maine,  who  had  now  returned  with  his  detachment  from  Verona, 
hastened  lo  meet  him,  and  after  an  action  of  two  hours,  compelled 
him  to  retire  within  his  walls,  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  slain, 
two  hundred  prisoners,  two  cannon,  and  one  howitzer.  This  ill 
concerted  and  abortive  sally  closed,  for  the  present,  the  calamities 
of  the  imperialists  and  the  triumphs  of  the  republicans  in 
Italy  (21). 

The  aide  de  camp  Lemarrais,  had  this  time  the  honour  of 
presenting  the  Austrian  colours  to  the  directory.     In  a  modest 
,  he  applauded  the  gallantry  and  conduct  of  bis-general; 
27 
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but  again  the  answer  of  the  directory  was  remarkable  for  eo»- 
taining  no  mention  of  his  name,  nor  allusion  to  hia  aerrieef.  For 
some  time  he  had  been  the  object  of  dread  and  cottaeqaenllj  of 
defamation  to  the  royalists,  who,  after  succeeding  in  cornqilim 
generals  on  the  frontier,  and  creating  a  strong  party  in  the 
legislative  councils,  had  invaded  with  their  influence  even  ife 
directory.    Finding  the  general  of  the  army  of  Italy  inflesilile  ii 
his  principles,  as  well  as  invincible  in  war,  they  had  assailed  Hi 
by  misrepresentations,  in  the  hope  of  lowering  him  in  the 
of  the  public,  and  the  confidence  of  the  gOTernment.    At 
time  it  was  affirmed  that  his  pretended  victories  were  real  d^ 
feats  ;  at  another  that  it  was  his  design,  after  securing  the 
of  the  army  to  his  person,  to  overthrow  the  goveniment  byi 
tary  force.    As  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  to  the  i^ 
fluence  of  these  calumnies,  which,  on  former  occasions  hehadd^ 
spised,  might  probably  be  traced  the  long  and  cruel  aegleeisf 
his  brave  army,  the  sense  of  injustice  so  indignandy  ei 
in  his  letter  to  general  Clarke,  glanced  doubtless  at  the 
of  the  executive.    And  as,  cither  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  Mi 
nephew  or  to  the  feelings  of  Bonaparte,  Clarke  had  the  hMr 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  it  is  not  improbable  the  directors  i^ 
quited  the  allusions  of  the  general,  by  the  invidious  osrinfai 
observable   in    their  answer   to  the   address  of  his  aids  dl 
camp  (22). 

It  is  true  the  flag  which  Bonaparte  bore  in  his  hand,  wk0 
heading  the  charge  at  the  bridge  of  Areola,  was  presented  lo  MM 
by  the  government.  But  this  proceeding  was  not  suggested  If 
the  directory.  It  originated  in  the  popular  branch  of  ihelsgl^ 
lature ;  and  the  same  compliment  having  been  paid  to  Angersss, 
it  could  hardly  be  esteemed  more  than  an  act  of  simple  ja^ioB^ 
the  commander  in  chief  (23). 

As  it  was  known  to  the  besiegers,  that  the  garrison  of  MVMi 
was  we<ikencdby  sickness  and  desertion,  anddiscouragnlbf  coa- 
stant  repulse  and  disappointment ;  that  a  frightful  morisit;  pit- 
vailed  in  the  hospitals,  and  that  the  troops  had  h>ng  been  oa  hlit 
allowance,  Bonaparte  entertained,  as  he  had  written  to  Caiaoii 
sanguine  hopes  that  Wurmscr  would  be  forced  to  surrender  W 
fore  the  Emperor  could  form  another  army  in  Italy.  Bnt  ia  Ikii 
expectation  he  was  grievously  deceived.  The  priie  for 
he  had  so  often  fought,  and  the  valueof  which»difBcvlcy  of  i 
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siiioD  appeared  to  enhance,  vas  not  to  be  gained  without  further 
hardship  and  heaps  of  carnage.  Rapid  marches  where  yet  to  be 
performed,  mighty  numbeDJ  lo  be  encountered,  and  desperate 
battles  to  be  won,  before  the  flag  of  republican  Franco  waved 
over  the  towers  of  this  modern  Ilium. 

Comparing  this  campaign  with  those  against  Beaulieu  and 
Wurmser,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  the  merit  of  a  victorious 
general  be  estimated  by  the  difficulties  which  he  overcomes,  Bo- 
naparte deserves  higher  praise  for  his  triumph  at  Areola,  than 
for  the  most  brilliant  of  his  previous  exploits.  In  his  former  con- 
tests, his  difficulty  consisted  in  a  relative  deficiency  of  numbers. 
At  Areola,  to  this,  in  an  aggravated  degree,  was  added  the  discou- 
ragement of  bis  troops,  wearied  out  by  sickness  and  incessant  bat- 
tles, oppressed  by  n  sense  of  neglecl  and  hardship,  and  by  the  un- 
asna]  calamity  of  a  severe  check,  under  his  own  conduct.  Yet,  by 
a  bold  and  original  operation,  to  the  conception  of  which  every 
mind  but  his  own  was  a  stranger,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
discontent  and  despair  of  his  own  army,  and  over  the  numbers 
and  confificnce  of  the  enemy. 

Perhaps,  had  this  not  been  his  first  campaign;  had  bis  prudence 
been  consummated  by  experience,  he  vould  have  directed  An- 
dreossi  as  soon  as  the  bridge  at  Ronco  was  finished,  to  prepare 
one  for  passing  the  Alpon  at  its  mouth;  in  which  case,  Atvinzi 
would  have  been  defeated  the  first  day,  and  his  destruction  been 
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December  1796  and  January  1797. 


Doiiaparle*s  domestic  feelings— He  goes  to  IfiUn — Josephine  TliiU 
His  chagrin-  His  fclicily— The  painter  Legrot—BoiU|Mirle*i  two 
de  camp— Madame  Moiron — Bonaparte  renews  the  war  againtl  Hie  miei 
lers  in  his  army — His  letters  and  menaces— His  condnct  to  relatloa  to  Hi 
new  republics— Suppresses  thereToltcfGraragniau — ^Tbe  coii| 
gio— Bonaparte  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  llie  Cispadin 
His  letter  to  the  president— Venice— Bonaparte  occupies  the  cilaM  if 
Bergamo— His  letter  and  concession  to  Battaglla — His  coippliincat  to  Ito 
Italian  clergy — Delicacy  of  his  position  —  Impression  of  bis  langvags  ail 
character  on  the  Italians — His  Tain  efforts  to  reopen  negoliationi 
Rome — Determines  to  use  military  force— Assembles  troopa  at 
Puts  himself  at  their  head— Obstinacy  of  the  Pope — Blanfredini — ^Efltartiif 
the  directors  to  make  peace  with  Austria — They  send  general  Clarke 
OTertures  into  Italy— Bonaparte  disapproves  the  measure— Clarke 
Alyinzi  gets  in  motion — Number  of  his  troops— His  plan  of  < 
letter  communicating  one  from  the  Emperor  to  manlial  Wnrmser— IlWi- 
terceptcd — Number  and  distribution  of  Bonaparte's  army — Adf  aaee  ef  il- 
vinzi  to  the  Brenla,  and  of  Provera  to  the  lower  Adige— Bonaperto 
Victor  to  march  back  to  the  Adige,  and  returns  to  Verona^] 
the  combat  of  St.  Michel — Gallantry  of  general  Brune  and  the 
naparte  withdraws  Massena  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  at  Ti 
MoTement  of  Alvinzi  on  the  upper  Adige,  and  of  Pnnrera  on  the 
uncertainty  of  Bonaparte  at  Verona — Marches  against  Alvinzi^JetosJw- 
bert  at  Rivoli— The  plateau  of  Rivoli— Battle  of  BJTnli    Itrtal  ef  Ito 
Austrians  —  Provera  effects  the  passage  of  the  lower  Adige -*j 
defeats  his  rearguard,  and  bums  his  bridge — ProTera  marcbes 
tua,  and  Bonaparte  to  intercept  him — Sortie  of  Wnrmser— BaHto  if  Ike 
Favorita — Wurmser  repulsed,  and  Prorera  defeated  and 
pursues  and  disperses  the  army  of  Ahinii — Takes  Trent  and 
to  the  Lavis— Augereau  returns  to  Porto  Legnago — Marohai  Ikmil 
Padua  to  TreTiso — Massena  drives  Bayalitch  back  to  tbe  Ptofe    0iiw> 
result  of  the  battles  of  Rivoli  and  the  FaTorita— Tbe  coloiin  prtftoi  li 
the  directory  by  Bessieres— Conduct  of  Bonaparte. 

Having  witnessed  the  battles  and  triamphs  of  BoaaptiteiBtk 
marshes  of  Areola,  and  his  combats  and  Buooeas  in  the 
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of  the  Adige,  the  reader  will  not  be  indisposud  to  contemplate  for 
a  moment  liU  private  life  aad  domestic  feelinfja. 

Soon  after  returnini;  to  Verona,  he  visited  tbe  posts  of  the 
blockading  army,  and  then  repaired  to  Milan  in  the  fond  hope  of 
meeting  his  beloved  Josophinc.  But  she,  either  from  excessive 
love  of  gaieiy  or  from  coquetlish  caprice,  foibles  from  which,  with 
all  iis  virtues,  her  character  was  not  free,  had  notwithstanding  her 
husband's  late  letters  announcing  his  intoniion  of  paying  her  a 
visit,  accepted  an  invitation  from  certain  magnilicoes  of  Genoa,  and 
was  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  of  pleasure  to  that  proud  city.  His  sur- 
prise and  mortihcalion  were  OKtreme  upon  finding  on  his  arrival 
at  Milan,  that  his  wife  had  left  there.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  her  on 
the  occasion,  these  feelings  were  strongly  expressed,  but  without 
the  least  harshness ;  his  reproaches,  which  are  those  of  tenderness 
not  roseninicm,  being  conveyed  in  that  tone  of  magnanimity,  with 
which  it  appears  injuries  terminating  in  himself,  invariably  in- 
spired his  language  : 

"I  arrived  at  Milan  atthreeo'clock.  Quitting  everything  else, 
1  hastened  to  your  apartment  to  see  you  and  clasp  you  in  my  arms; 
when  lo  I  you  were  gone  I  You  pass  from  city  to  city,  from  festival 
to  festival ;  you  fly  from  me  at  the  moment  of  my  approach.  Yoa 
care  no  more  for  your  dear  Napoleon.  You  loved  him  only  from 
caprice,  and  from  inconstancy  you  disregard  him. 

"Accustomed  to  dangers,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  remedy  for 
the  crosses  and  ills  of  life.  The  misery  I  experience  is  incal- 
culable.    Had  1  a  right  to  count  on  it? 

' '  I  shall  be  here  until  the  29th :  da  not  disarrange  your  plans. 
Follow  pleasure ;  felicity  was  made  for  you.  The  world  will  re- 
joice if  it  can  make  you  happy.  Your  husband  only  is  wretched; 
he  is  truly  wretched." 

A  letter  of  the  next  day,  the  28th>  breathes  the  same  affectionate 
chagrin. 

"  I  have  received  the  courier  Berthier  sent  to  Genoa.  You  had 
not  lime  to  write  to  me ;  that  I  can  easily  conceive.  Surrouaded 
by  pleasure  and  amusements,  you  would  have  been  wrong  lo 
make  the  slightest  sacrifice  for  me.  Berthier  has  been  so  good  aa 
to  show  me  your  letter  to  him.  It  is  not  my  intention  that  you 
should  alter  your  plans,  or  interrupt  the  parties  of  pleasupe  that 
are  offered  you.  I  am  not  worth  such  a  sacrifice.  The  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  man  you  love  not,  cannot  be  expected  lo  interest  you. 
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«<  For  me,  it  is  my  destiny  and  the  object  of  my  lifB,  to  kire  yei 
only,  to  make  you  happy»  and  in  nothing  to  Ofipoie  your  i 
tions.  Be  bappy,  do  not  reproach  yoivtdfy  nor  take 
about  a  man  whose  life  depends  on  yours  and  whose  sole 
consists  in  your  felicity.  I  am  wrong  to  require  of  yon  kife  Bv 
mine.  Can  we  expect  lace  to  weigh  like  gold  T  When  I  devote  Is 
you  all  my  wishes,  all  my  thoughts,  and  every  instant  of  waj 
ence,  I  obey  the  ascendancy  which  the  charins  of  your 
and  person  have  establbhed  over  my  unhappy  hearu  If  I 
not  the  qualities  to  captivate  you,  it  is  not  your  fault.  But  at 
I  deserve  from  Josephine  regard  and  esteem,  for  I  love 
and  I  love  her  to  madness. 

''Adieu  Josephine,  adorable  woman  adieu.    May  fate 
trate  upon  me,  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  our  oonuDoolot, 
bestow  on  you  uniform  prosperity  and  happiness.   Who 
deserves  it?  And  when  it  shall  be  too  well  proved,  that  yoa 
no  longer  love  me,  my  grief  shall  be  confined  to  my  own 
and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  the  power  of  being  useful  to  yoa. 

**  1  open  my  letter  to  send  you  one  kiss.    Ah,  Joflq>hiBeI  Jls- 
sephinel"  (1) 

By  these  letters  the  fair  wanderer  was  speedily  recaBed*  mi 
the  happiness  of  the  victorious  general,  after  her  return,  b  dsi- 
cribed  by  an  officer  of  his  suite  as  having  been  perfect,  ''lis 
general  in  chief  was  then  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  married  lifs.  M^ 
dame  Bonaparte  was  full  of  charms,  nor  could  all  the  aniielieiif 
command,  nor  the  cares  of  governing  Italy,  prevent  her 
from  yielding  himself  up  to  domestic  bliss"  (8). 

It  appears  that  the  hard  service  to  which  he  had  been 
in  the  late  contest  with  Alvinzi,  and  particularly  a  contamoa 
he  suffered  in  the  battle  of  Areola,  had  considerably  aftciei  kk 
already  enfeebled  liealth  (3).  Consequently  the  few  days  of 
parative  repose  which  were  allowed  him  at  Milan,  were  ai 
serviceable  to  his  health  than  they  were  delightful  to  hii 
Here  it  was  that  Legros,  who  subsequently  became 
a  painter  of  his  battles,  executed  his  first  portrait  of 
He  was  represented  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  with  a  Hag  in  Us 
leading  on  the  grenadiers  in  their  decisive  charge. 
who  dedicated  to  love  all  the  time  which  he  could  ipttre  hu 
duty,  was  unwilling  to  give  a  moment  to  the  artist.  So  thtt  d» 
only  thing  like  a  sitting  that  ooukl  be  obtmaed,  waa  afler  bnifc- 
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Cast,  just  as  lie  was  passing  inio  bis  cabinet.  The  charniiiic  Jo- 
Mpliiae  would  ihen  take  the  conqueror  oh  her  Inj),  and  deluiu  him 
t^  caresses  a  few  monieiiis.  In  this  way,  after  a  thousand  in- 
terrupiions,  Le^ros  finished  ilie  portrait,  which  is  said  to  bo  in 
the  possession  of  Josephine's  daughter,  and  to  bear  a  striking  ro- 
•enblmnce  to  the  original  [4). 

Itwuhis  own  observationto  the  faithful  Lfts  Coses,  that  he  wag 
■ever  able  (o  oDjay  the  pleasure  of  his  Tictories  in  this  campaign, 
feKaose  as  sooa  as  he  gained  one  battle,  he  was  oUiged  te  pro- 
fare,  wUi  overwhelmiDg  odds  against  him,  for  fighting  aas^er. 
fe.that  it  is  probable  this  interval  of  qniet  and  afEectioa,  exUsd- 
!■(  from  the  close  of  the  operations  of  Areola,  to  the  beginni^ 
«f  those  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Eivoli,  was  the  lesRest 
latpile  ft'om  toil  and  danger  which,  since  bis  departun  turn 
fans,  had  been  allowed  him. 

.  The  death  of  two  aides  de  caap  in  the  battle  of  An»la,  gave 
Mb  the  sad  opportunity  of  supplying  their  {dacee.  On  the  n^ 
«Mninendatt0n  of  general  Baragoay  d'Uilliers,  he  ippoiwd,  in 
the  place  of  Muiron,  the  chief  of  battalion  Lavalette,  who  became 
subsequently  connected  with  his  family  and  devoted  to  his  for- 
mnes.  In  the  room  of  Elliot  he  selected  lieutenant  Croisier,  a  ca- 
valry officer  of  merit  and  promise.  Thus  recomposed,  his  list  ol 
■ides  de  camp  stood  as  follows;  Jtmot,  Marmont,  Duroc,  Le 
Marrais,  Sulkowski  [5],  Louis  Bonaparte,  Lavalette,  and  Croisier. 

From  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  lime  to  the  directory,  it 
appears  that  the  widow  of  Muiron  made  but  a  modest  demand  on 
1^  benevolence  and  her  country's  gratitude.  Giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Muiron's  services  at  Toulon,  at  Paris,  and  in  Italy,  Booa^ 
parte  adds—"  He  died  gloriously  in  the  battle  of  Areola.  In 
consideration  of  the  services  he  rendered  in  the  different  cam- 
paigns of  this  war,  I  request  that  the  name  of  Berauli  Courville, 
Us  mother  in  law,  be  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants  on  which 
it  was  inscribed,  although  she  never  emigrated;  as  likewise  that  of 
his  brother  in  law  Charles  Marie  Berault  Courville.  This  youth, 
when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  was  put  on  the  list  of  emi- 
grants, although  he  went  abroad  only  for  his  education  "  (6j . 

While  the  imperial  government  and  commander  were  endea- 
Touring  to  repair,  and  preparing  to  revenge,  their  losses  in  the 
campaign  of  Areola,  the  French  general  turned  the  arms  of  ex- 
posure and  denunciation  against  the  paymasters  and  contractors. 
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whose  frauds  infested  his  army.    The  delinquencies  of  whidi  hi 

complained,  and  the  punishments  which  of  himself  he  nnmnlJMM 

inflicted,  and  at  others  suggested  to  the  directory,  are  set  forth  ii 

his  correspondence  with  a  distinctness  and  zeal  which^  considir- 

ing  the  vexatious  complexity  of  the  suhject,  and  the  weight  ai 

variety  of  his  other  duties,   evince  in  a  remarkable  degree,  tk 

strength  of  his  common  sense,  and  the  warmth  of  his  solicitudeior 

the  public  good.    In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  December  he  says,    "I 

have  caused  to  be  arrested  citizen  Auzou,  the  principal  ageat  fpr 

the  forage  of  the  army.    He  has  received,  in  the  coarse  of  tht 

campaign,  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  bsIp 

withstanding,  has  allowed  his  service  to  fail  every  where.    I H 

going  to  have  him  tried  by  a  court  martial.    A  great  exampls  ii 

necessary ;  but  unfortimalely  there  is  such  a  medly  in  these  conti^ 

that  they  are  not  sufficiently  severe.    A  certain  Lemosse,  wheb 

denounced  by  public  opinion,  and  has  been  more  spedficaDj  afr* 

cuscd  to  me  by  the  monks  of  a  particular  convent,  from  whoa  hi 

proposed  accepting  two  hundred  sequins  as  a  gratuity  for  not  s^ 

tablishing  a  hospital  there,  has  been  set  at  liberty  by  a  court  ■i^ 

tial  during  my  absence.    I  have  just  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  af 

his  commission,  and  driven  from  the  army.    But  this  punishiMl 

is  too  mild." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  ho  entered  more  fully  into  a  history  sf 
the  evil,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies  by  which  it  should  hi 
combate().  ''  The  more  I  reflect,  in  my  leisure  moments,  on  tbi 
violent  ulcers  in  the  administrative  service  of  the  army  of  Italy,  tbi 
more  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  applying  to  them  a  pniayl 
and  infallible  remedy. 

''The  accounts  of  the  army  in  the  paymaster's  departmeet  tfv 
in  striking  disorder.  Nothing  can  be  accounted  for ;  and  to  tbi 
coniptroller*s  well  established  reputation  for  knavery,  is  joinsdlhs 
stupidity  of  the  subordinate  agents.  Every  thing  is  bongbl  MBti 
sold.  The  army  consumes  five  times  as  much  as  is  necesmyy  be- 
cause the  magazine  keepers  make  false  issues,  and  go  haheiviA 
the  military  commissaries. 

''Tlio  principal  actresses  of  Italy  are  kept  by  the  agents  of  Ai 
French  anny.  Luxury,  depravity,  and  embezzlement,  are  carrisl 
to  the  hi;;licsi  pitch.  The  laws  are  not  sufficient.  There  Uorif 
one  remedy,  which  is  in  harmony  with  experience,  history,  ui 
the  nature  of  republican  government.    This  is  a  syndicatuesr 
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ipecial  magistracy,  to  be  composed  of  Wo  or  three  members, 
whose  aoihorily  should  last  butfour  or  five  days,  and  ivho,  during 
lins  lime,  should  be  empowered  to  bave  any  administrator  of  the 
irmy  shot.  This  magistracy,  sent  once  a  year  to  the  armtea, 
would  cause  all  the  a{>cnts  to  reject  public  opinion,  and  to  pre- 
HTYe  decency  not  only  in  their  manners  and  expenses,  but  in  their 
public  duties. 

"  Marshal  Berwick  had  the  intendanl  of  his  army  hunc,  because 
ibe  supply  of  provisions  failed ;  while  wp,  in  the  midsi  of  Ila1y, 
hiring  every  thing  in  abundance,  and  expending  every  numifa  five 
timn  as  much  as  is  necessary,  are  often  in  want  of  rations.  Do 
not  believe,  however,  that  I  am  inattentive,  or  that  I  betray  tin 
coontry  iiijhis  important  branch  of  my  duty.  Every  day  I  canse 
■gents  to  be  arrested,  their  papers  examined,  and  their  strong 
bttxes  searched.  But  no  body  seconds  me,  and  the  laws  do  not 
^fl  the  general  sufficient  authority  to  enable  him  to  impress  a  . 
dhitary  terror  on  this  band  of  rogues.  Nevertheless  the  evU  . 
does  diminish,  and  by  dint  of  scolding,  punishing,  and  storming, 
iCkirs  be(!in,  I  hope,  to  be  conducted  with  a  little  more  decency. 
Bnt  I  repeat  to  you,  Ihink  of  the  suggestion  about  a  syndicature. 
"You  will  find  enclosed,  a  record  of  the  interrogatories  put  to  a 
contractor  who  was  arrested  by  my  orders.  From  this  document 
yon  will  see  to  what  an  extent  corruption  has  been  carried,  and 
bow  much  a  powerful  corrective  is  required. 

"ThehouseofFI.ichat  has  set  an  example  to  Italy,  of  buying  up 
11  a  discount  the  bills  of  the  army.  The  commissary  general  Sucy, 
vhogot  wind  of  these  jobs,  spoke  to  me  of  them  in  detail  the  last 
lone  he  made  a  visit  to  Milan.  These  fellows  have  made  probably 
three  millions  by  fictitious  payments,  and  they  owe  us  five  millions 
Kcruinf;  from  contributions.  The  paymaster  drew  on  their  house 
io  Genoa,  for  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  remittances  for 
pay,  and  they  had  the  assurance  to  allow  the  bills  to  be  protested. 
1  have  regarded  this  company  as  bankrupt,  and  caused  seals  to  be 
fot  on  iheir  doors  in  Lo}[horn  and  tjenoa.  I  beg  you  to  have  their 
*8ents  in  Paris  Jirrcsied.  Tliey  arc  the  greatest  swindlers  in 
Europe.  They  have  placed  us  in  a  situation  of  great  embarrass- 
ineni.  I  wished  to  have  arrested  Flachat  and  his  brother  in  law, 
the  agent  of  the  house  at  Milan  ;  but  the  thieves  fled. 

"While  speaking  of  the  frauds  which  are  committed,  Imustnot 
wit  to  render  justice  to  the  agents,  who  conduct  themselves  with 
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good  fiiith  and  propriety.  I  am  rery  weD  satisfled  with 
aOlico  agent  for  the  house  of  Cerf-Beer.  If  this  company  had 
us  a  man  like  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  thay 
have  gained  several  millions,  and  the  army  atill  more.    I  a 
equally  well  satisfied  with  Collot,  the  contractor  for  bmAor^s 
meat.    He  is  an  administrator  who  performs  his  dnty. 
the  military  commissaries,  the  remarkable  probity  of  dtinn 
not,  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  army.    If  we  had  fifiMn  Bt 
him,  you  might  make  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  hundred  ttsi- 
sand  crowns,  and  be  still  gainer  of  fifteen  millions.    I  intreat  jia 
to  give  marks  of  your  approbation  to  these  several  agents, 
closed  is  a  charge  exhibited  by  the  commissary  Boinot 
Thevenin,  the  former  agent  of  the  house  of  Gerf-Beer.'* 

From  an  order  of  the  ist  of  January  1797,  addressed  to  B«.«».i, 
it  may  inferred  that  he  overstated  neither  the  difficulties  to  wlkl 
thesefrauds  subjected  him,  nor  the  energy  of  his  exertionstoofs^ 
come  them. 

**  You  will  cause  to  be  brought  before  the  court  martial  of  Lbb- 
bardy,  citizens  Bockty,  Chevilly,  and  Descriveur,  employed  in  lb 
difierent  administrations  of  the  service,  on  a  charge  of  having  di 
firauded  and  exposed  the  army  during  the  most  important  opsn- 
tions  of  the  war.  It  is  by  their  infamous  embenlement,  by  hqim 
up  bills,  and  by  fictitious  payments,  that  they  have  endaqpni 
my  operations,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  great  mmlMr  af  iv 
fellow  soldiers.    In  short,  it  is  necessary  to  repress  this  Uni  if 
knavery,  by  severe  examples,  in  order  to  prevent  oar 
wanting  necessaries  in  the  midst  of  Italy ,  that  is,  in  the 
fertile  country  of  Europe ;  as  has  several  times  been  the 

**  I  accuse  M.  Bockty  of  having  introduced  cormption  aMi|  I 
our  agents,  and  of  having  joined  the  army  for  the  exprssi  pv*  j 
pose  of  defeating  our  operations  by  means  of  BeliiHi  PV 
ments. 

"  I  accuse  citizen  Chevilly  of  being  an  acconqdioe  in  tUssAsMi 
and  of  having  gained  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  uipsMS  if  Ai 
troops. 

''  Citizen  Dcscriveur,  store  keeper  at  Cremona, 
M.  Bockty  ten  thousand  pints  of  wine,  in  a  false  delivery.   Iii> 
known  for  having  carried  on  this  infunous  traffic. 

''On  these  charges,  I  demand  that  these  three  agenii  be  em* 
demncd  to  suifcr  death,  not  as  simple  thieves,  bat  na  oolprilivb 
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daily  the  supplies  of  the  army,  and  cause  our  best  con- 
aerations  to  fail,  or  at  least  to  succeed  only  at  an  expense 
,  which  is  too  precious  for  as  not  lo  take  such  measures 
likely  to  intimidaie  their  accomplices;  who  are  but  too 
18  in  the  army  of  Italy." 

this  lime  a  certain  Paul  Greppi,  a  citizen  of  Milan,  bc- 
noKJous  to  the  populace  of  that  city,  who,  in  the  rage  of 
zeal  and  rcsenimeni,  pillaged  his  house  and  forced  him 
a  Tuscany.  For  proieciion  and  redress  he  appealed  to 
le,  who  reassured  him  by  a  letter  expresting,  vith  cho- 
ree and  vivacity,  that  abhorrence  of  pnblio  disorder  uid 
license,  which  through  life  he  aiuiifeated:^*"!  hare  read 
igDaiion,  the  detail  of  the  anarchy  and  licence  of  whieh 
e  near  being  the  victim.  As  bng  as  the  French  trot^w 
at  Hilaa,  I  will  never  suffer  the  rights  of  property  or  of 
0  be  insulted.  I  request  that,  after  you  have  finislted 
r  in  Tuscany,  you  return  to  your  country  at  Milan,  and  be 
that  we  will  put  down  the  handful  of  brigands,  almost  all 
sin  Milan,  who  think  liberty  gives  a  right  to  murder;  who 
tudy  to  imitale  the  French  people  in  their  courage,  and 
imports  of  viriue  which  have  astonished  Europe;  but  seek 
t  those  horrible  scenes  of  crime,  the  authors  of  which 
le  objecis  of  evcrlastinj;  detestation  to  France,  to  Europe, 
terity.  Make  yourself  easy  then,  and  be  assured  that 
he  French  people,  nor  the  army  I  command,  will  ever  per- 
ideous  and  distrusting  form  of  anarchy  lo  sit  upon  (be  ruins 
y.  Our  bayonets  are  destined  for  the  destruction  of  ly- 
jt  above  all  things,  for  the  extermination  of  crime."  This 
ived  up  by  a  letter  to  the  congress  of  state  at  Milan,  in 
181  reproach  was  blended  with  salutary  counsel.  "The 
irmy  wilt  never  allow  the  liberty  of  Italy  to  be  covered 
nes.  You  can,  and  you  ought,  lo  be  free  without  revolu-. 
ithout  incurring  ihe  hazards  and  misfortunes  which  the 
leople  experienced.  Protect  property  and  personal  rights,, 
lire  your  countrymen  with  love  and  respect  for  the  laws 

the  warlike  virtues  which  defend  republics  and  pro- 
rty.  The  violence  which  a  certain  number  of  wicked 
allowed  themselves  to  commit  against  ugnor  Greppi,  has 
'ears  and  inspired  a  terror  which  you  ought  lo  exert 
et  to  dispel.    Restrain  the  ill-detigoing;  but  do  not  ac- 
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custom  a  small  number  of  individuals  to  entitle  thennelTef '  At 
people/  and  to  perpetrate  crimes  in  their  nune.'* 

The  subject  which  next  required  his  attention  was  the  aMsrf 
popular  feeling  in  the  republics  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  irhieli  hi 
just  sprung  into  existence  under  the  warmth  of  his  comuamm 
and  the  protection  of  his  arms.    In  a  letter  to  the  dliredorj  rf 
the  28th  of  December,  he  sketches  with  luminous  brefitf  At 
various  political  colours  which  entered  into  the  aspect  of  lUii^ 
terestfaig  matter,  and  the  course  of  policy  he  had  adopted  ia 
to  it.    ''  There  are  at  this  moment  in  Lombardy  three 
The  first  is  led  by  the  French ;  the  second  is  desirous  of  Hmi^ 
and  manifests  its  desire  with  some  impatience;  the  tfaiid  kfrHai^ 
to  Austria,  and  hostile  to  us.    I  support  and  enconrage  the  irt^ 
restrain  the  second,  and  control  the  third. 

**  The  Cispadan  republics  are  divided  into  three  parties;  fei4 
the  friends  of  their  ancient  governments ;  second,  the  partisMitf 
an  independent  government ;  and  third,  those  who  are  parthMI 
of  the  French  constitution  or  of  a  pure  democracy.  I  repress  Al 
first,  support  the  second,  and  moderate  the  third. 

'^  I  support  the  second  and  moderate  the  thirds  becansethsM* 
cond  is  composed  of  the  rich  and  the  clergy,  who  in  the  last 
will  gain  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  which  it  is 
to  rally  round  the  French  party ;  and  because  the  third 
composed  of  young  men,  writers,  and  individuals,  who»  i 
case  of  France  and  other  countries,  desire  changes  in 
ment,  and  love  liberty,  only  as  the  means  of  causing  a 
The  Germans  and  the  Pope  combine  their  influence,  to  stir 
insurrection  in  the  Appennines.  Their  eflbrts  are  vain.  A 
of  the  district  of  Grafagniana,  together  with  the  little  towaef  te 
rara,  did  however  revolt.  I  have  sent  a  small  moveable 
to  restore  order  there,  and  to  make  such  terrible  e: 
shall  teach  those  mountaineers  not  to  trifle  with  as.  A  iifokii 
the  Appennines,  should  it  occur  while  we  are  engaged  eidt  iM 
Austrians,  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Thttb 
tains  coming  down  as  far  as  Tortona,  the  inhabitants  woaU 
able  to  interrupt  our  communications;  consequr-^^  IhMP 
eyes  on  them  perpetually.  The  Cispadan  repa  es  are  it 
niomont  assembled  in  a  congress,  which  is  held  at   leggio." 

The  movecible  column  here  referred  to,  and  c    isistiafrf 
thousand  men,  was  commanded  by  general  Rusca,  who 
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.disa!fecied  country^  suppressed  ihe  revolt  wilbout  difli- 
delay.  In  a  letter  lo  this  general,  Bonaparte  indicated 
"e  examples  which  he  ihoucht  the  crisis  demanded,  and 
d  bis  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revolt  had 
tdoed.  "  Upon  its  beins  proved  that  the  five  rebels  ar- 
Concordia,  persisted  in  beating  those  citizens  wiio  woro 
oal  cockade,  and  in  pullin;;  down  the  tree  of  liberly, 
hare  them  all  five  shot  in  the  centre  of  the  public  square 
na,  by  the  Modeoesc  legion.  You  will  send  off  the  two 
■to  the  castle  of  Milan,  where  they  will  be  slroncly 
I  highly  approve  your  conduct  in  this  delicate  affair. 
onr  promptness,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  favourable 
ihe  operation," 

ingress  of  fteggto,  which  was  the  result  of  the  prdimiasry 
odena,  was  composed  of  a  hondred  members,  delegated 
Bople  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  fbt  dw 
oF  perfecting  the  union  of  those  revolted  states  iatA  a 
dependent  republic,  and  of  establishing  a  set  of  fdAda- 
[Ws  for  its  government. 

arte,  under  whose  protection  this  convention  of  popular 
I  took  place,  with  a  view  of  insuring  moderation  and 
f  in  their  proceedings,  deputed  his  aide  de  camp  Mar- 
fa  is  representative,  to  make  known  his  sentiments  to  the 
as  occasion  might  require,  to  assist  ia  its  deliberations 
.  to  do  so,  to  protect  by  his  presence  the  freedom  of  their 
ions,  and  to  report  its  proceedings.  After  several  ad- 
its, the  debates  were  opened  on  the  27th  of  December, 
be  30ih,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  president  and  se> 
to  the  French  general,  informing  him  that  the  desired 
IS  accomplished,  and  that  the  congress  had  declared  the 
iblic  free  and  independent.  "Receive,"  they  say,  "nn- 
sd  general,  the  eldest  daughter  of  your  valour  and  mag- 
.  You  arc  her  father,  you  are  her  protector;  under 
pices  she  will  stand  steadfast  and  immoveable,  and  tyrants 
e  to  overtlirow  her  in  vain."  The  glory  of  founding  a 
e,  out  of  the  fragments  of  despotisms  which  he  had 
d,  was  thus  formally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  him.  He 
ime  in  encouraging  the  members  of  the  new  state,  to  for- 
r  independence  by  the  organization  of  a  military  force, 
ive  practical  energy  to  iheir  free  institutions. 
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In  his  reply  to  the  president's  V  the  n  iral  off  the  I 
Hercules  and  the  waggoner,  is  i  inu  ^  forced.  **  Hi 
Italy  has  been  for  a  long  time  erased  from  the  catalogoe 
ropean  states.  If  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  are  WQ 
recovering  their  rights  and  of  giving  themselves  a  free  % 
ment,  their  country  will  be  seen  to  figure  with  glory  wmn 
powers  of  the  earth.  Forget  not,  however,  that  lawn  ^ 
strength,  are  nothing.  Your  earliest  attention  ought  to 
rected  to  your  military  organization.  Nature  has  given  yoa 
thing ;  and  after  the  harmony  and  wisdom  which  have  I 
your  deliberations,  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  sucoeas  of  yi 
forts,  but  some  battalions,  well  disciplined  and  anmMMd 
sacred  love  of  country"  (7). 

The  senate  of  Venice  grew  more  and  more  impatieBt  of  1 
cupation  of  their  towns  and  territory  by  the  FreMh  t 
and  of  course,  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  cause  of  1 
But  there  were  two  circumstances  which  forced  them  I 
press  their  enmity ;  one,  the  presence  of  the  victorkNU  m 
other,  the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  transmitted  tnm  d 
tiguous  states,  now  actuated  the  population  of  their  p 
towns  on  the  terra  firma.  In  the  meantime  they 
cruiting  Sclavonian  troops,  fresh  battalions  of  which 
tuiually  arriving  in  the  Lagoons;  while  throughout  Um 
/if  ma,  the  partisans  of  Austria  and  France  came  ieio  ed 
and  maintained  an  acrnnonious  conflict  of  opinioos.  Thee 
of  Verona  and  Brescia  were  already  garrisoned  by  Frewh  I 
when .  disturbances  which  broke  out  at  Bergamo, 
thought  to  be  connected  with  an  apprehended 
that  {dace  by  general  Laudohn  from  the  Tyrol,  made  ft  f 
to  occupy  its  citadel  also.  General  Baraguy  d'Hillieri, 
of  Milan,  who  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  it, 
purpose,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  stratagem  eadii 
the  27th  of  December. 

Two  or  three  weeks  previously  to  this  event,  hi  i  0 
pondence  with  Battaglia,  Bonaparte  had  reproached  thetd 
government  with  a  too  favourable  receptim  of  AiviMi  1 
army,  had  repelled  certain  accusations  of  violeeoe  ud  te 
which  were  made  by  the  Venetian  authoriUes  agaimn  Ihi  1 
troops,  for  ravages,  committed,  as  he  alleged,  by  the  Am 
and  had  threatened  to  punish  severely         owttagee  or  I 
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ught  be  offiercil  to  liis  men  or  his  officers.  The  setmre  of 
Xadel  of  Bergamo,  among  tbe  inhabilants  of  which  town 
the  individuals  mosl  inimical  to  France,  seemed  (o  carry 
hreat  into  eseculion  bo  effectually,  that  he  willingly  re- 
i,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  to  measures  of  reconcilialios; 
^n  the  remonstrance  of  Battaglia,  gave  orders  for  with- 
ng  a  fjrcat  part  of  his  detachment  from  that  town,  for  rcad- 
ig  the  ^'enetian  troops,  and  confiding  the  garrison  duty  of 
tftce  to  the  soldiers  of  the  two  republics  in  common.  His 
^  in  answer  to  Battajslia,  under  date  of  the  1st  of  January  1797, 
tHs  the  following  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter, 
t  French  troops  occupied  Bergamo,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
f»  who  had  the  intention  of  seizing  this  important  post.  I 
IrsDkly  confess  to  you,  that  I  was  glad  to  seize  the  occasion 
pelling  from  that  town,  the  great  crowd  of  emigrants  who 
aken  refuge  there ;  and  to  chastise  slightly  the  numerous  li- 
|B,who,  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  have  never 
■1  preaching  up  a  crusade  against  the  French  army,  and  lo  a 
ta  point  have  produced  that  effect^  sincfl  it  is  well  known, 
he  people  of  Bergamo  have  murdered  more  of  the  French, 
ill  the  rest  of  Italy  put  together. 

"he  conduct  of  the  Proveditore  of  Bergamo,  has  always  been 
tly  partial  to  the  Austrians ;  and  he  has  never  even  giren 
)lf  the  trouble  to  dissemble  in  his  correspondence,  his  edi- 
tion, or  his  conduct,  the  hatred  he  feels  toward  the  French, 
not  his  judge,  nor  that  of  any  subjectof  the  most  serene  re- 
c  of  Venice.  Nevertheless,  whenever  there  are  persons, 
against  the  evident  intentions  of  their  government,  violate 
rinciples  of  neutrality,  and  conduct  themselves  like  enemie* 
,  natural  right  authorises  me  to  make  reprisals, 
beg  you  to  prevail  on  the  Proveditore  of  Bergamo,  who  ia 
nibaltern,  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  more  moderate  or  less 
iog,  when  the  French  troops  are  at  a  distance.  Persuade 
Jso  to  be  a  little  less  pusillanimous,  and  not  to  give  way  to 
It  the  sight  of  the  headmost  French  platoons.  Had  he  not 
governed  by  this  passion,  the  effect  probably  of  the  cha^ 
ent  he  is  conscious  of  deserving  by  his  past  conduct  towards 
'rench,  the  Venetian  troops  would  not  have  evacuated  the 
il  of  Bergamo,  and  matters  would  have  been  conducted 
,  as  they  have  been  at  Brescia  and  Verona." 
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But  while  he  was  desirous  not  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  ¥^ 
nice,  he  \s'as  determined  not  to  be  surprised  by  it;  and  he  cfani 
this  letter  to  Battaglia  with  expressions  eakulated  at  one  and  Ik 
same  time,  to  soothe  and  overawe  the  Venetian  senate  and  Ik 
Italian  clergy  generally.  ''  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  yov 
letter,  I  took  the  situation  of  Bergamo  into  considerationy  asl 
have  caused  it  to  be  evacuated  by  a  part  of  the  troops  wUck 
were  there.  I  have  ordered  general  Baraguay  dHOliers  Is  »- 
store  the  citadel  to  the  Venetian  garrison,  and  to  iiave  doty  po^ 
formed  in  the  town  by  the  troops  in  common.  As  to  the 
quillity  of  the  place,  your  intentions,  those  of  year  goT< 
and  the  good  nature  of  the  inhabitants  are  security  for  dai.  I 
know  the  small  number  of  ill-disposed  persons  who  for  six  aosAi 
continually,  have  been  preaching  up  a  crusade  against  ns.  Wsi 
be  to  them,  if  they  violate  the  sentiments  of  good  will  and 
ship  which  unite  the  two  republics. 

'<  I  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of  this  opportunity,  to  do  ji 
to  the  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity,  which  At 
bishop  of  Bergamo  and  his  respectable  clergy  have 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  had  the  French  clergy 
as  wise,  as  moderate,  and  as  devoted  to  the  principles  of  At 
gospel,  the  Roman  catholic  religion  would  have  undergoes  si 
change  whatever  in  France.  But  the  corruption  of  the 
had  infected  even  the  ministers  of  religion;  and  it  was  ii 
to  find  among  them,  men  of  pure  morality  and  exemplary  ft 
Auch  as  cardinal  Mnttei,  the  archbishop  of  Bologna,  the  bishsprf 
Hodena,  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  the  archbishop  of  Pisa.  II  Iv 
sometimes  appeared  to  me,  while  discoursing  with  these  vsMnlb 
personages,  that  I  was  carried  back  to  the  primitive  ages  ef  At 
Church." 

This  compliment  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  clergy,  the  ism  of 
which  his  researches  into  ecclesiastical  history  in  theboafaehn' 
library  at  Valence,  no  doubt  suggested,  corresponds  wHk  fkbf^ 
licy  he  observed  towards  the  different  parties  in  ths  new  fe- 
publics,  as  announced  to  the  directory  in  a  letter  already  qsoisd; 
and  with  his  general  correspondence,  shows,  that  daring  Uiei» 
mand  in  Italy,  he  was  exhibiting  as  decided  talent  and  aeqsirll 
as  rich  experience,  in  the  art  of  government,  as  in  that  eJFwir. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delicate,  than  the  task  of  regnlatiaB  lb 
language  and  conduct  toward  the  people  of  1*^^  "^^eraled  iOM: 
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bombard)-  in  particular.  For  while  he  was  ohltgctl,  in  order  m 
nbat  the  partisans  of  Austria  and  if  possible  to  destroy  her  in- 
ence,  to  support  and  encourage  the  patriots,  ho  was  compi-lkyJ, 
•  fear  of  committing  the  faith  of  his  government,  to  refrain  from 
J  thing  like  a  pledge,  that  in  the  event  of  a  general  peace,  France 
laid  insist  on  their  independence.  But  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
Ity  of  his  position,  wherever  he  appeared,  he  engaged  the  con- 
Mce  and  captivated  the  affection  both  of  the  eminent  citizens  and 
tke  great  mass.  The  regeneration  of  Italy  and  its  consolidation 
B  one  great  state  was,  it  appears  from  his  memoirs,  the  favorite 
dfrer|Ufint  subject  of  his  discourse.which,  fraught  with  a  theme  so 
ateful  and  inspirin[;,  acted  on  the  fecUngs  of  the  Italians  with  ma- 
»1  influence.  In  the  republican  general  of  France,  with  an  Italian 
me  and  with  Italian  features;  in  his  great  actions,  magnanimous 
aliments,  stern  selfdenial,  commanding  character,  and  classical 
i^age,  they  foncied  they  beheld,  revived  after  the  lapseof  twenty 
Uarics,Camillus,orMarcellus,orScipio;as  "the  Tuscan  artist" 
jH^  in  the  pure  light  of  a  new  star,  rays  which  hare  reached 
b  ftrmamcnt,  after  traversing  space  from  the  dawn  of  creation. 
The  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  failed  in 
8  hands  of  the  executive  commissaries,  the  minister  Cacault, 
sing  under  the  instructions  of  Bonaparte,  had  not  yet  been  able 
I  knew.  In  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  November,  this  agent  de- 
iribed  the  peaceful  professions  of  the  papal  government,  as  hol~ 
w  and  perfidious;  and  its  real  sentiments  as  exhibiting  a  degree 
of  sacerdotal  ferocity  difficult  to  be  conceived,"  He  added  that 
pon  hearing  a  false  report  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  ae- 
on of  Fonteniva,  infinite  joy  was  expressed  at  Rome ;  that  even 
irdina)  Mattei  had  refused  to  return  his  visit;  and  thai  he  was 
I  effect  reduced  to  a  state  of  official  nullity. 
This  evident,  though  unavowed  hostility  on  the  part  (rf  the 
^mI  government,  which,  however  tmf^irly  treated  by  the  di- 
ectory  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  had  put  itself  Ragraintly  in 
Iw  wrong  by  violating  the  armistice,  kept  the  public  feeling  in 
be  centre  and  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  French  -aa- 
tndancy  had  not  yet  been  established,  in  disquietude  and  com- 
HMion.  And  Bonaparte  determined,  while  the  preparaiicmg  of 
Lastria  for  a  new  campaign  were  incomplete,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
tale  of  things  so  precarious  and  onnacing.  He  therefore  formed 
L  moveable  column,  two  thousand  strong,  destined  to  peitetrate 
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into  the  papal  territory.  In  order  to  increaae  the  inliHUtfHi 
effect  of  the  measure,  as  veil  as  to  atoid  veakeniag  Ui  im 
perceptibly  at  any  one  station,  detachmenla  were  directed  if 
Bologna,  from  Leghorn,  Milan,  Bresda,  Manliiay  VeroDa, 
Porto  Legnago ;  each  of  which,  rmnonr  swelled  into  a 
column,  and  the  whole  into  a  force  ot  fifteen  thousand  nen  (^. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  this  column,  strengthened  by  foor 
sand  Lombard  and  Gispadan  auxiliaries,  being  orgauMd  al 
logna,  was  reviewed  by  the  comnuinder  in  chief  who,  afker  ii 
orders  for  his  divisions  on  the  Adige  to  be  held  in  readiMss  fcr 
action,  had  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
tion  against  the  Pope,  in  order  to  make  it  as  effiDCtnal  as 
and  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  ot  reaping  its  firails  by  i 
successful  negotiation. 

Upon  the  first  movement  of  the  etachment  whidi 
from  Leghorn,  the  grand  duke  Tuscany  had  sent  his 
minister  to  confer  with  Bo  rte  at  Milan;  sad  MaaMfal 
after  agreeing  to  pay  a  contribution  of  two  millions,  of 
the  entire  evacuation  of  Leghorn,  returned  to  Floreaee 
the  impression  that  Bonaparte  was  about  to  march  npoa 
But  neither  this  belief,  which  was  industriously  comnranicsisdis 
the  pontiff,  nor  the  actual  presence  of  the  French  general  sallii 
corps  on  the  frontier  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  oould 
Pius  VL,  or  shake  the  settled  hostility  of  his  purpose. 
cardinal  Albani,  his  nuncio  at  Vienna,  he  was  apprised  sf  At 
powerful  preparations  which  the  Emperor  was  makiag  (or  krilf 
ing  another  army  into  the  field ;  and  he  could  not  but  hops  fit 
under  such  repeated  assaults  the  French  general  Bast  si  hi 
sink.  The  Austrian  minister  at  Rome,  encouraged  b|p  liaMi 
and  stimulated  his  animosity »  by  assuring  him  thataoUdaf  codi 
be  more  fortunate  for  the  common  cause  than  drawing  the  fntA 
general  into  lower  Italy;  and  that  to  gain  such  an  adfaami^li* 
holy  father  himself  should  not  hesitate  to  quit  his  capftsi;  JMS- 
much  as  the  success  of  the  Austrians  on  the  Adige  or  Ai 
the  certain  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  advance  to  RoiaSy 
cause  the  extermination  of  the  French  a*^*'.  "  ilioMnaril  If 
counsels  of  this  kind,  and  by  secret  pros     s  ftwm  W^ 

Pius  VL  persevered  in  his  defiance  of  ;  and  lalMri 

himself,  that  the  fate  of  Italy  was  to  be 
of  the  Po,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  1      r. 
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Before  leaving  Milan  on  lliis  espedition,  Bonaparie  communi- 
cated to  the  directory,  in  a  letter  of  the  28lh  of  December,  his  in- 
tcnlions,  ns  well  in  regard  to  the  Holy  9ec,  as  to  iho  adjoining  statos. 

"  I  have  hiidan  interview  with  M.  Mnnfredini  who,  yon  know, 
has  been  governor  to  the  Emperor,  prince  Charles,  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  After  a  conference  of  two  hoars,  filled  with 
diplomatic  finesse,  I  have  agreed  with  hun  lo  evacuate  Leghorn,  in 
consideration  of  two  millions  of  francs.  He  complained  much  of 
poverty.     I  espect  the  answer  of  the  grand  duke  in  a  few  days. 

'*  The  Neapolitans  have  notified  me  of  the  peace,  and  have  de- 
manded leave  to  return  to  Naples,  I  have  answered  that  my  go- 
vernment had  not  informed  me  of  the  peace ;  that  I  shotild  send 
off  a  courier  and  wait  your  orders.  I  beg  you  lo  acquaint  me 
«ilh  your  intentions  on  this  subject.  I  should  wish,  however,  be- 
fore allowing  them  to  go,  to  have  finished  the  afiair  with  Rome ; 
fiw  this  cavalry  is  a  pledge  that  the  king  of  Naples  will  adhere 
I    bilfafiiliy  to  the  treaty. 

(  "  As  for  Rome,  the  pope  has  at  this  moment  united  all  his  forces 
in  Faenza  and  the  other  cilics  of  the  Bomagna,  lo  the  number  of 
B%  thousand  men.  As  this  occasions  great  apprehension  at  Bo- 
Jogna,  and  may  serve  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  Wurmser  from 
Ibniaa,  I  shall,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  the 
nnges  of  nations,  cause  such  citizens  in  the  diffiircnt  districts,  as 
tre  most  devoted  lo  the  pope  and  most  hostile  to  Franca^  to  be 
_  irresled  as  hostages.  By  this  means,  the  country  will  organizn 
ilsdf,  as  Bologna  has  done.  1  shall  sequestrate  all  the  revenues 
of  the  Bomagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  in  lieu  of  the  fifteen 
oBlions  which  were  lo  have  been  paid  us  by  the  armistice. 

"  The  fifteen  hundred  men  I  have  ai  Leghorn,  I  mean  lo  station 
at  Ancona;  by  which  means  I  shall  ilrivc  off  the  corps  nf  the 
enemy,  which  seems  prepared  to  connect  itself  with  the  position 
of  Alvinzt  at  Padua,  and  with  the  order  which  the  emperor  has 
hldy  given  to  Wurmser.  Moreover,  1  shall  obtain  money  for 
Ibe  support  of  the  army,  if  I  delay  a  little  the  execution  of  this 
pnject,  it  is  because,  first,  I  think  it  necessary  to  wait  a  few  days 
■  order  that  the  impression  made  on  the  Venetians  by  the  oc- 
GDpation  of  Bergamo,  may  subside ;  second,  that  I  may  be  assured 
that  the  reenforcemcnts  you  promise,  are  actually  on  their  march, 
aftd  will  really  join  me." 

As  it  appears  from  his  correspondence  with  the  directory,  that 
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he  was  apprized  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Naples,  ai  earij 
as  the  25th  of  October ,  his  answer  to  the  Neapolitan  officers,  "dM 
his  government  had  not  informed  him  of  it/'  was  a  precaolioa 
taken  at  the  expense  of  tmth ;  a  proceeding,  which  however  inch 
it  may  have  been  excused  by  the  bad  faith  of  their  coart,  operated 
as  a  hardship  on  themselves  and  their  men,  since  they  were  kqit* 
consequently,  in  a  state  of  relegation  at  Brescia,  long  after  their 
obligation  to  remain  there,  under  the  armistice,  had  oeaseiiL 

The  order  from  the  emperor  which  he  here  refers  to,wasooiilaiMd 
in  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Al vinzi  to  Wurmser ;  and  it  direelBd 
the  latter,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  to  evacuate  Mantna  and 
make  his  way  into  the  Tuscan  or  Roman  territory,  in  either  of  wfakh 
states,  he  was  assured,  he  would  meet  with  a  friendly  reoeptiaa. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  in  the  month  of  Septenbor, 
when  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  were  not  yet  driven  out  of  Germny^ 
the  directory  had  instructed  Bonaparte  to  signify  by  letter  to  fib 
Emperor  that,  if  that  monarch  did  not  at  once  send  an  eafoy  lo 
Paris  to  treat  for  peace,  it  was  his  intention  to  nuirch  upon  Tfktfr, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  Austrian  maritime  establishments  on  the  Adri- 
atic. His  letter  which  commenced  his  memorable  interoonraewlA 
this  sovereign,  and  which  like  the  communications  of  Homer's 
sengers  from  the  gods,  was  almost  a  literal  repetition  erf  his  i 
structions,  was  dated  the  2nd  of  October,  and  was  in  these 

*^  Sire,— Europe  desires  peace — this  disastrous  war  has 
too  long.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  majesty  that  if  job  ds 
not  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  to  open  negociations  for  psaea^ 
the  executive  directory  has  ordered  me  to  destroy  the  port  of 
Trieste,  and  to  ruin  all  the  establishments  of  your  majesty  on  As 
Adriatic.  Hitherto,  I  have  been  withheld  from  the  ezecolioa  of 
this  order,  by  the  hope  of  not  increasing  the  number  of  t 
victims  to  this  war. 

'^  I  trust  your  majesty  will  feel  for  the  calamities  whidi 
your  subjects,  and  restore  to  the  world  repose  and  tranqoillily.'' 

From  an  overture  so  rude  and  offensive,  as  no  good  was  to  be 
expected,  so  none  accrued,  and  Bonaparte's  letter  retaumi  m- 
noticed.  At  a  later  period  of  the  campaign,  when  Jonrdaa  sad 
Moroau  had  retreated  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  archduke  OiarlBi 
was  laying  siege  to  the  tites  de  pont  of  Kehl  and  Uuningnen,  Mo- 
reau  by  command  of  the  directory,  proposed  an  annislioe,  whick 
the  archduke  rejected,  by  insisting  on  the  inadmissible  ooodiuos 
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ihai  ihe  works  ho  was  bp§ii>ging  should  be  surrendered,  and  thene 
great  portals  on  ihe  BhJDe  laid  open  to  him.  But  soon  after 
(his,  the  dor«at  of  Alvinni  at  Areola  and  the  failure  of  his  efTorix 
lo  disengage  Wurmser  being  known,  the  directory  flattered 
tfaemsdvcs  that  the  Austrian  government  would  accept  an  armis- 
tice, which  should  leave  Kehl  and  HuniD{;uen  in  possession  of 
France,  and  preserve,  during  its  continuance,  Mantua  to  the  Em- 
pertn'.  Sanguine  of  the  success  of  this  project,  ihey  despatched 
general  Clarke  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  Italy,  with 
authority  to  open  negotiations  with  the  imperial  cabinet,  upon  the 
basis  of  a  general  suspension  of  hostilities,  until  the  month  of 
June,  1797.  In  the  interval,  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Huninguen 
were  to  bo  raised,  and  the  investment  of  Mantua  to  be  left  in 
ttatu  quo,  a  mixed  commission  of  French  and  Austrian  officers, 
passing  into  the  place  a  daily  supply  of  provisions  for  the  garrison. 

.Ulhough  Bonaparte  had  suffered  and  risked  so  much,  from 
want  of  proper  support  from  the  government,  as  to  make  him,  it 
might  be  supposed,  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  he  expressed  de- 
cided disapprobaiion  of  this  project  for  peace.  He  declarod  to 
general  Clarke  and  repeated  to  the  directory  that,  whether  the 
armistice  were  regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  or  to  a  nev 
campaign,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  France,  if  entered  into  be- 
fore Uanlua  was  taken;  and  in  a  note  addressed  to  Clarke,  and 
in  duplicate  to  the. government,  he  suted  the  following Ipecific 
oiyections  to  the  projected  truce  : 

"  1st,  We  shall  lose  Mantua  at  least  until  May,  whei  we 
shall  find  it  completely  supplied  with  provisions,  no  matter  whet 
measures  may  have  been  taken ;  and  in  May  the  heat  will  ronder 
the  place  impregnable. 

"2Dd,  We  lose  the  contribution  of  Rome,  which,  without  the 
capture  of  Mantua,  we  cannot  obtain.  The  state  of  the  cimrch  is 
not  to  be  invaded  with  success  in  summer. 

"  3rd,  The  Emperor  being  nearer  to  Italy  and  having  greater 
resources,  will,  by  May,  havo  an  army  more  numerous  than  ours. 
For  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted,  as  soon  as  the  fighting  is 
over,  every  body  will  leave  us.  Ten  or  fifteen  days'  repose  will 
be  useful  to  our  army,  but  three  months  would  min  it. 

"4ih,  Lombardy  is  exhausted.  We  can  no  longer  sopport 
the  army  of  luly  but  by  funds  drawn  from  the  pope,  or  raised 
by  the  occupatim  of  Trieste.    We  slull  (tnd.ourselvM  very  aocfa 
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embarrassed  on  this  point,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaigii,  ate 
tlie  expiration  of  a  truce. 

<'5ih,  Masters  of  Mantua,  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to 
exclude  the  pope  from  the  benefits  of  the  armistice.  For  tke 
army  of  Italy  will  have  gained  such  a  preponderance,  that  tk 
court  of  Vienna  will  bo  too  happy  to  be  able  to  soapead  ils 
movements  for  some  months. 

^'6th,  If,  after  the  armistice,  we  are  obliged  to  begin  a  newel 
paign,  it  will  have  been  disadvantageous  to  us;  if  it  ia  to  be  U- 
lowed  by  peace,  it  should  not  be  entered  into  before  the  fid  of 
Mantua.    There  is  thus  a  double  reason  in  favour  of  no  ar- 
mistice, until  after  taking  Mantua. 

''7th,  To  conclude  an  armistice  in  the  actual  state  of  thingi^ii 
taking  from  us  the  probability  of  making  peace,  on  good  tenm^  ia 
the  course  of  a  month.*' 

However,  as  the  instructions  of  the  directory  were  poajtlre,  |^ 
neral  Clarke,  after  combating  in  a  long  apd  feeble  paper  the  fiir- 
cible  objections  of  Bonaparte,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  himietfla 
the  emperor  Francis,  a  letter  from  the  directory  containing 
tures  of  peace;  and  this  cfespatch  Bonaparte  transmitted, 
cover  from  Berthier,  to  marshal  Alvinzi. 

The  real  object  of  the  directory  in  sending  Oarke  to  Iialj  fa 
the  purpose  of  opening  this  neeotiation,  appears  to  have  beoi  la 
place  him  in  close,  but  secret,  observation  of  the  commander  h 
chief  and  his  principal  officers.  His  astonishing  ▼ictorieo,  Hi 
sense  and  their  own  consciousness  of  the  neglect  and 
mcnt,  under  the  obstruction  of  which  these  victories  had 
won ;  the  independent  republics  which,  in  opposition  to  ihck 
wishes,  were  sprin{];ing  up  on  the  scene  of  his  glory  and 
the  protection  of  liis  arms,  filled  them  with  doubts  and 
hensions,  which  the  conduct  of  Pichegru  aTid  other  generab  of  Ao 
republic,  naturally  strengthened.  These  suspicions,  it  was  ID  bo 
the  business  of  Clarke,  while  conducting  the  negotiation  wift  Aus- 
tria, to  confirm  or  remove.  His  reports  were  not  so  lecm  but 
that  they  found  their  way  back  to  Italy,  and  exposed  hiBto  As 
resentment  of  particular  generals,  and  to  the  dislike  of  the  anny- 
Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that  the  govenunealhai 
a  right  to  this  sort  of  information,  and  that  it  was  fortmiaie  dvf 
had  employed  to  procure  it  a  person  respectable  for  characMr, 
station,  and  intelliijence.    He  therefore  protected  Qarke  by  gif- 
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ing  him  bis  confidence,  and  evea  employing  him  m  the  negotiation 
fur  an  alliance,  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
And  as  Clarke  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  integrity,  bis  reports 
were  favourable  to  Bonaparte  and  satisfactory  lo  the  covernment. 

Upon  receiving  instructions  from  Vienna,  Alvinzi  proposed  that 
a  conference  should  be  held  between  baron  Vincent,  an  aide  do 
camp  of  (be  emperor,  and  general  Clarke,  (he  plenipotentiary  of 
the  directors.  These  commissioners  met  at  Vicensa  on  the  3d  of 
January,  1797.  Fortunately  for  ihe  French  arms,  the  Auitriancom- 
nissiooer  declared  ihat  the  Emperor  could  not  receive  at  Vienna 
a  diplomatic  agent  of  ibe  French  republic,  the  existence  of  which  ho 
had  not  acknowledged ;  that  he  was  determined  not  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  peace,  nor  take  any  step  for  an  accommodation,  wilh- 
out  the  concurrence  of  his  allies;  and  finally,  that  if  general 
Clarke  proposed  offering  any  further  sugecstions,  be  would  do 
well,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Vienna,  to  address  hunself  to  th« 
Austrian  roinisler  at  Turin. 

This  proud  and  peremptory  rejection,  by  the  Emperor,  of  th« 
overtures  of  ihe  French  government,  connected  as  it  was  with  the 
simultaneous  rupture  of  lord  Maluiesbury's  negotiation  at  Paris, 
while  it  obvialed  tbe  iniprudeni  jiruject  of  the  diredors,  and  forced 
00  ibem  the  policy  which  Bonaparte  recommended,  falsified  in  the 
perflon  of  Clarke  himself,  the  main  position  of  his  answer  to  Bona- 
parte's objections;  in  which  he  had  insisted  that  Austria  was  wear- 
ied of  the  war,  and  would  embrace  eagerly  an  overtur*  for  peacQ. 
After  a  second  interview,  equally  arrogant  on  the  side  of  Austria 
and  fruitless  on  that  of  France,  Clarke  brt^  off  the  conferences 
and  returned  to  VeronA.  Be  had  hardly  readied  Ihere  before 
Alvinzi  was  again  in  motion. 

The  exertions  made  by  the  Aostrian  government  to  furnish  Al- 
vinzi with  a  bew  ar^vty,  had  been  iimaense  and  successful.  Tha 
teasation  of  active  operations  on  the  BJiioe,  enabled  the  archduke 
Charles  to  detach  Ijirge  reenforcemeiits  to  the  Italian  frontier. 
Tbe  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrolian  provinces  «ere  easily  persuaded 
fyf  agents  from  the  imperial  murt,  ihat  it  belonged  to  them  not 
only  to  defend  the  passes  into  their  native  hills,  but  to  assist  in  tin 
reconquest  of  Ltxubardy,  the  fertility  of  which  gave  prosperity  to 
their  mouoiains.  A  patriotic  nnpulse  was  propagated  throoghoqt 
the  empire,  whose  vast  and  various  realms,  roused  by  tepmiad 
exdiaiion,  began  at  last  to  glow  with  one  cdmnoA  ap^^wr  «f  w- 
tional  spirit.    The  principal  icwmrwsad  btf^iJioM  of  vwtmiltei^ 
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Vienna  alone  furnished  four  battalions,  in  <me  of  which  a 
borlain  of  the  Emperor  served  as  corporal,  and  all  of  which  bere 
colours  presented  to  them  by  the  empress,  and  adorned  with  «■- 
broidery  by  her  own  hands.  Early  in  January,  marshal  Ahin 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  eight  divisions,  connstiiig  «ack  tf 
eight  thousand  men.  This  body  of  regular  troops  was  stTBafdh 
ened  by  six  thousand  Tyrolian  riflemen ;  so  that  his  whole  ara? , 
including  the  corps  imprisoned  at  Mantua,  amounted  to  fidl 
thousand  men  (9). 

His  force  in  the  field  was  divided  into  two  columns  of 

strength.    The  larger  one,  consisting  of  forty  five  thousand, 

acted  under  his  own  immediate  orders,  and  the  smaller  one, 

thousand  strong,  under  that  of  General  Provera;  who, 

he  surrendered  his  sword  with  two  thousand  men  at  Cossarft,  il 

was  remembered,  had  been  praised  on  the  occasion  by  BooapBrte 

himself  (10).  The  result  of  Alvinzi*s  recent  operations  on  the  lover 

Adige,  not  having  been  of  a  character  to  entice  him  to  a  iSBfMl 

of  his  personal  exertions  on  the  same  ground,  that  theatre  of  war 

was  assigned  to  his  lieutenant,  and  the  chief  scene  of  the  cufifufi 

was  cast  in  the  country  between  the  upper  Adige  and  t^  Us 

of  Guar  da.    Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  the  tM 

marshal  transferred  his  headquarters  from  Bassano  to  Trent;  mi 

his  divisions,  as  they  arrived  upon  the  Brenta,  were  diraded  if 

the  valley  of  that  river  to  the  Tyrol,  and  into  janctioo  wA  Ai 

corps  of  Davidowich ;    while  the  troops  destined  to  comfm 

the  column  of  Provera,  were  assembled  at  Padua.    The  phi 

of  Alvinzi,  on  this  occasion  was,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 

his  columns  at  Verona,  to  make  Mantua  itself  the  point  of 

and  while  he  himself  with  the  main  army  marched  down  by  Hoar 

tebaldo  and  Rivoli,  Provera,  with  the  inferior  column;  was  to  pan 

the  lower  AdigeandtheMolinella,  and  reach  Mantoabythsraaie 

on  which  Wurmser  h^d  effected  his  escape  in  Septemhsr. .  Thb 

independent  direction  of  his  columns  aiforded,  he  coaCMved,  a 

double  chance  of  relieving  Wurmser,  who,  if  joined  by  iilvian 

himself,  would  be  in  force  to  overpower  the  French,  ani  if  hj 

Provera,  to  escape  them;  and  by  crossing  the  Po,  to  vaha  wiA 

the  troops  which  the  Pope  was  collecting  in  the  Bomagoa. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  this  last  combination,  the  emperor  of  Gi^ 
many  had  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  Alvinzi,  containing  ■■sUMli— » 
for  Wurmser,  which  on  the  16th  of  December  were  addressed  tolii 
by  Alvinzi  from  his  headquarters  atTrent,  in  the  foBowkQl 
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fMi  10  do  myself  tho  honour  of  transmitting  to  your  oi- 

literal  copy  of  tho  orders  o(  his  majesty,  dated  the  fifth 
otb.     '  You  will  take  care  to  notify  M.  Wurmser  with- 

thai  he  is  not  to  discontinue  his  operations.  You  will 
n  I  expect  from  his  courage  and  zeal,  that  he  will  defend 
)  the  last  ciircmily ;  that  I  know  him  and  his  brave  ge- 
Cers  too  well  to  fear  that  he  will  surrender,  especially 
ditioR  of  the  garrison  being  conducted  into  France,  la- 
being  sent  back  into  my  dominions.  It  is  my  desire  ia 
s  being  reduced  to  eilremilies,  and  finding  himself  de«- 
the  means  of  subsistence,  that  after  destroying  to  tho 
'bis  power  every  thing  in  Manlua,  that  may  be  of  use 
lemy,  he  contrive  to  convey  his  garrison  across  the  Po, 
P^rrara  or  Bolof[na,  and  in  case  of  need,  march  evea  to 

into  Tuscany.     In  this  direction  he  will  meet  with  few 

and  will  Gnd  the  people  well  disposed  to  furnish  him 
visions ;  to  obtain  which,  as  well  as  to  remove  any  (UfB- 
at  may  arise,  he  will  employ  force  if  necessary.' 

signed  'FBAncis.* 
irsoQ  who  is  to  be  relied  upon,  a  volunteer  in  the  regi- 

vill  deliver  to  you  this  important  despatch.  I  will  add 
actual  situation  and  wanu  of  the  army,  will  not  alloir  of 
operations  being  undertaken  in  less  than  three  weeks  or 

without  danger  of  failing  a  second  time, 
inot  too  strongly  urge  your  excellency  to  hold  out  as  long 
lie  at  Mantua,  the  order  of  his  majesty  serving,  in  other 
,  for  ihe  general  direction  of  your  conduct.  In  any  event, 
ur  excellency  to  send  me  intelligence  by  a  safe  channel,  of 
may  avail  myself  in  order  to  correspond  with  you." 
)  night  of  iho  23rd  of  December,  three  men,  while  endea- 
to  make  their  way  into  Mantua,  and  when  they  had  pass- 
ut  the  last  chain  of  posts,  were  arrested  by  the  French 
:,  and  carritfd  before  general  Alexander  Dumas,  com- 

ad  interim  of  the  siege.  This  general,  finding  one  of 
jners  more  inielligent  than  the  others,  after  havii^  them 
bed  in  vain,  charged  him  with  having  swallowed  his  des- 
nd  threatened  to  have  him  shot  and  his  stomach  opened. 
me  little  time,  the  emissary  confessed  that  the  suspicion 
18  was  just.  Being  immediately  confined  and  carefnlly 
,  he  voided  on  the  second  day  a  small  ball  of  sealing  wai, 
1  was  found  the  letter  of  Alviozi.    Wurmser,  llier«fore. 
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probably  remained  ignorant  of  the  emperor'0  wish,  that  wim 
certain  circumstances  he  should  pass  the  Po. 

With  regard  to  Bonaparte's  force  at  this  lime,  awBislnnfifi  ka^ 
certaining  its  amount  may  be  derired  from  his  letter,  rsM^ 
an  attempt  of  the  directors  to  justify  themselves  aginat  As 
charge  of  neglect,  so  pointedly  and  powerfully  conreyed  in 
patch  of  the  13th  of  November.  Besides  assurances, 
satisfy  them  that  he  was  neither  unacquainted  nor 
with  the  secret  object  of  Clarke's  mission,  and  that  his 
tinned  faithful  to  the  goTernment ;  this  letter,  dated  the  S8th  of  Bi* 
cember,  contained  the  following  numerical  statement  0 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  the  end  of  the  year; 
as  it  was  never  disputed  nor  even  denied  in  the  subsequent 
respondence,  may  be  assumed  as  unquestionably  correct. 

^'  The  state  of  the  army  which  you  have  sent  me,  is  foD  of 
ble  entries  and  errors.  I  opened  the  campaign  with  n  corps  fa^ 
mte  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  besides  the  division  erf  the  Gd 
de  Tende,  and  Fenestrelles,  and  the  garrisons  of  the  hsiIiIm 
Alps,  amounting  together  to  eight  thousand,  of  which  number  ail 
thousand  joined  me  by  way  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  after  the 
of  Mondovi.  I  had  therefore  thirty  thousand  men  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont. 

''  The  army  of  the  Alps  furnished  me  with  oght  thonssnd  lit 
hundred  men  ;  but  as  the  army  of  the  Alps  already  defended  dM 
frontiers  of  Italy,  this  could  not  be  fairly  counted  as 
ment.  .  Nevertheless,  the  army  of  Italy,  properly  ao  called, 
be  considered  as  containing  originally,  thurty-eight  thtmaand  lit 
hundred  infantry. 

*^  The  government  has  reenforced  it  with  two  thousand  aizkss* 
drcd  men,  detached  hy  general  Ghateauneuf  Randon,  widi  iha 
33rd,  6th,  Mth,  &8th  regiments  from  hi  Vendte,  and  the  lith 
Paris,  making  a  total  often  thousand  men. 

''  If  then  the  army  had  not  lost  a  man,  the  infantry  would  < 
to  fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred.    But  it  haa  loat  four 
killed  in  battle  as  the  enclosed  return  proves,  one  thousand 
service  in  consequence  of  wounds,  and  two  thousand  whu 
died  in  the  hospitals.    We  have  thus  loat  aeven  thonaMd  1 
of  whom  one  thousand  belonged  to  the  cavalry,  artfflsrj 
pioneers ;  there  remain  consequently  forty  five  thousand 
dred,  as  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  in  foot. 

You  perceive,  therefore,  dtiicn  directors,  that  your  araqri  >^ 
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tead  of  having  received  fifty  suven  thousand  men  ia  reenforcc- 
Dents,  iias  received  only  iwelve  thousand  six  hundn:d,  in  acam- 
«ign  filled  up  vllh  so  many  battles;  in  which  the  same  troops  have 
lestroycd  (lie  unitedarmy  of  SardiniaandBeaulieu,  seventy  throo 
bousand  strong ;  the  army  of  Beaulieu,  joined  by  thirty  thousand 
Mh  from  the  Uhine,  commanded  by  Wurmser ;  the  army  of  Wurm- 
flr,  stroagtbened  by  uightooa  thousand  men  from  Poland,  six  thou- 
fnd  from  the  Rhine,  and  twelve  thousand  recruits  commanded 
lyAivinzi.  And  now  we  arc  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict  with  the 
vSna  of  all  these  armies,  Teenforced  by  four  thousand  volunteers 
Irom  Vienna,  three  thousand  from  the  Rhine,  three  thousand  re- 
raits  already  arrived,  and  fifteen  thousand  that  I  am  assured 
bey  count  on  in  the  course  of  next  month,  besides  the  recruiti 
bai  come  iu  to  them  from  all  directions.  Good  fortune  as  well 
i«  good  fighting  was  required  to  beat  Alvinzi  before ;  how  can 
FOa  expect  with  the  same  troops,  to  beat  him  again,  reenforced 
rg  Ihirty  or  thirty  five  thousand  men ;  while  wo  have  as  yet  re- 
■ired  but  three  thousand? 

"The  curing  oFour  sick  is,  to  be  sure,  an  advantage;  butWurm- 
nr's  sick  in  Mantua  are  likewise  cured.  You  announced  to  me 
en  tliousand  men  as  coming  from  the  army  of  the  ocean,  and  ten 
botuand  from  the  Rhine.  It  is  two  months  since  you  announced 
bem,  and  yet  not  a  single  man  of  them  has  arrived." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  this  statement  comprehended  the 
inmerous  garrisons  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Cispadan 
itates,  which  exceeded  considerably  the  aggregate  of  his  cavalry 
trtillery  and  pioneers,  which  it  excluded,  it  sustains  the  Bub- 
itantial  accuracy  of  ihc  assertion  found  in  his  memoirs,  that  after 
be  batilo  of  Areola,  two  regimeuts  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
irhich  had  been  stationed  through  the  summer  on  the  aeacoast  of 
[hrovcnco,  joined  him,  and  exceeding  somewhat  the  reparation  of 
lis  recent  losses,  raised  his  army  of  observation  to  thirty  one 
liousand  men,  and  his  entire  active  force  to  forty  three  thon- 
and.  This  was  distributed  into  five  divisions,  which  were  thai 
xnted,  commanded,  and  composed. 

Joubert,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  genera], 
ncceeded  Vaubois,  who  was  found  unequal  to  the  conduct  of 
aitical  operations  in  the  field  and  was  sent  to  command  in  Corsica, 
n  charge  of  the  left  division,  wbich  consisted  of  the  14tb,  33rd, 
t9ih.  and  85tb  of  the  line,  the  4th,  tTib,  aSod  and  !i8th  U^t  infantry,, 
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and  the  22nd  light  dragoons.  This  diTisioii,  the  hndqMMBri 
which  were  atRivoli,  was  posted  on  Montebaldo,  at  theConMipl' 
voli,  andBussolengo.  Massena  held  the  centre;  the  ISth^SSttiSri 
and  75ih  of  the  line,  the  18th  light  inftintry,  the  1st  aid  lUfa- 
goons,  with  two  companies  of  dismounted  gendarmea,  aadal** 
talion  from  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  formed  thu  diTimoDp  of  which  Ik 
headquarters  were  at  Verona.  Angereau's  dimkNi  was  an  At 
right,  and  his  headquarters  were  at  Ronco.  The  4thyMlth,fiMtti 
57th  of  the  line,  the  5th  light  infantry,  the  5th  regiment  of  canhj, 
the  9ih  dragoons  and  the  1st  and  7th  hussars,  were  ludar  thsi^ 
ders  of  this  general.  General  Rey  had  charge  of  the  fourth 
which  was  in  reserve  at  Dezenzano,  Salo  and  Brescia,  aadi 
ed  of  only  four  regiments ;  the  58th  of  the  line,  the  11th 
light  infantry,  and  the  8ib  dragoons.  The  last  diyisioo, 
the  army  of  blockade,  was  again  commanded  by  general 
who,  his  health  being  now  reestablished,  hadrelieTed 
maine,  to  whom  the  command  at  Milan  was  assigned.  This  MUm 
was  composed  of  the  5th,  6th,  11th,  12th,  64th,  69th  of  thhHas^dM 
5th  and  20th  dragoons,  and  the  10th,  24th  and  25th  light 

Joubert  had  strongly  intrenched  his  advanced  position  on 
baldo,  and  bad  a  numerous  artillery.    Verona,  Porto 
Peschiera,  Pizzighitone,  were  well  fortified.  The  citadels  of ! 
cia,  Bergamo,  and  Ferrara,  with  the  forts  of  Urbino  and 
were  occuped  by  the  French,  who  with  armed  barges 
the  four  lakes  of  Guarda,  Como,  Maggiore  and  Lugano. 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  Alvinzi  advanced  his 
from  Trent  to  Roveredo ;  and  those  of  Provera  were  eitsbliJwi< 
Padua.  Their  operations,  though  separate,  were  to  beooaMMi; 
of  course  the  movement  of  one  waste  favour  the  progress efdw 
other  ;  and  as  the  principal  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the 
column,  Provera  first  got  in  motion.  On  the  8th,  his 
under  general  Hohenzollern,  attacked  in  front  of  BiTataqas,  the 
advance  of  Augereau  commanded  by  general  Daphot.  lUi  gd- 
lant  officer,  though  overmatched,  stood  his  groond  mil  ths 
whole  division  was  apprized  of  the  enemy's  approaAt  Ml  thv 
retired  in  good  order,  first  to  Santo  Zeno,  and  neitscrassdM 
Adige  at  Porto  Legnago. 

Bonaparte  was  on  the  eve  of  marching  from  Bdogna  iaio  tlv 
Roman  territory,  when  he  was  informed,  daring  the  ni^  of  dv 
lOih,  by  certain  Venetian  agents,  of  the  movement  of  the 
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ths  lower  Adige.  Instantly  ordering  that  the  Italian  legion 
Bild  take  a  defensive  position  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
|kadan  republic,  so  as  to  maintain  that  line  a;;aiast  an  invasion 
Ifae  Papal  force;  and  directing  his  column  of  French  troops  to 
p  the  Po,  near  its  mouth  at  Lago  di  Oscura  and  hasten  up*  to 
Mupportof  Augereau,  he  himself  posted  to  Roverhello,  aud  after 
lag  (he  necessary  instructions  to  Serrurier,  pushed  on  to  Ve- 
B,  the  point  upon  which  all  his  operations  in  the  field  were  to 
In.  He  arrived  there  in  the  forenoon  of  the  12(h,  at  a  moment 
^  highest  interest. 

M  six  o'clock  that  morning  general  Bayalitch,  with  the  right  di- 
IDd  of  Provora's  column  consisting  of  eijjht  battalions  and  six 
ladroiiB,  presented  himself  in  the  plains  of  Verona,  and  drove 
the  vanguard  of  Massena,  which  was  posted  at  San  Michel.  It 
|k  not  in  the  disposition  nor  the  habit  of  this  general,  to  decline 
jpinbat.  He  issued  forth  from  the  walls  of  Verona,  ranged 
tidivisioR  in  order  of  battle,  and  without  pausing  to  mana^uvre, 
behed  directly  to  the  support  of  his  vanguard,  which,  over- 
VAred  by  numbers,  was  giving  ground.  The  75th  first  came 
o  action,  and  slopped  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  But  they  hiid 
toady  succeeded  in  planting  on  a  commanding  height,  a  battery 
lich  was  likely  to  do  great  execution.  General  Brune,  who  had 
It  joined  the  army,  pliiced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
the  7oih,  and  continuing  ilio  headlong  movement  of  Massena, 
'  8  brilliant  charge  in  which  his  clothes  were  pierced  by  seven 
illets,  carried  the  battery,  took  the  guns,  and  broke  the  enemy's 
n.  Leclerc,  with  the  cavalry,  followed  up  this  bold  impression 
'  8  charge,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  back,  and  pursued  as 
ras  Caldiero,  with  considerable  loss  in  slain,  leaving  behind 
am  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Mas- 
oa's  loss  was  but  slight. 

Id  the  midst  of  the  action  Bonaparte  came  on  the  ground,  but 
(Stained  from  interfering  with  the  direction  of  the  troops.  He 
u  highly  pleased  with  the  gallantry  of  the  75th  under  general 
■une,  as  well  as  with  the  success  of  Massena,  aliliotigli  he  con- 
lered  his  dispositions  more  fortunate  than  able.  In  a  letter 
Josephine  that  evening  from  Verona,  ho  ol)served,  "I  had 
.rdlylefl  Roverbello,  when  I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  up- 
ared  before  Verona.  Massena  made  dispositions  which  proved 
ry  fortunate.    We  have  taken  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  three 
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-j^  rf  anfflerr.    General  Frnne  had  seven  balls  through  hU 
!u^  viebonl  fceinj  fewched  by  one.  This  is  sportin[;  with  for- 
I  liss  Ton  a  ibonsand  times.   I  am  in  excellent  health.  Wc 
bd  W  ten  killed  and  a  fcnndred  wounded  "  fit). 
The  combat  briDijfini?hed.  Bonaparte  directed  Masscna,  whom  on 
this  occasion  of  rtide  and  hazardous  success,  he  called '^thespoilfii 
hldofric!orT."to6n  back  to  Verona,  and  withdraw  his  diraon 
jioross  the  Adige-    The  enemy  was  cominjj  on  in  difFeroni  direc- 
jj^^is,  and  it  «*  tJ^^^-^ry'  *>>'  havin{»  all  the  troops  on  the  right 
.J.  ^f  tf,f  rirer.  :o  preserve  the  faculty  of  assembling  rapidlj 
^Agcmtefi^^-  *h^r^^'^r  the  principal  onset  should  be  made. 
4t  the  rery  rine  that  Massena  was  attackctl  at  San  Michel,  Pro- 
'  1^  dijf laye-i  the  mass  of  his  force  in  front  of  Porto  Le- 
^jpjjljrfnri  had  assailed  Jouberl  on  Montcbaldo.    At  ihi* 
\^  the  .Itistrians  had  at  first  the  advantage,  and  even  got  pes- 
g^nol^^ French  redoubt.    But  Jouberl  charging  at  the  head 
^jij^pfoitfier?.  retook  the  redoubt,  and  made  three  hundred 
nri^ow^   •^'^*''"  ***'^'  *^^  contest  which  continued  until  mghu 
«^s  confitiwl  to  the  indecisive  musketry  of  light  troops. 
Tproofl  being  nearly  equidistant  from  Porto  Legnago  and  Ri- 
flS  therftvift*  *^f  Augereau  and  Joubert  for  the  12lh,  reached 
jj^ji*aNiui  the  same  hour  in  the  night.   The  former  wrote, 
ifc|j  piv^era  with  a  considerable  corps  was  approaching  the  baiiL 
flf  rhf  lo^^'f  Adijie.  that  two  brid«;e  equipages  had  been  descried 
^  i)^  French  light  troops,  and  that  general  Duphot  who  was  id 
f^:,  rsaroateil  the  force  in  sight,  at  more  than  twelve  thousand 
j^    On  his  side,  Jouberl  reported  that  he  had  sustained  an  at- 
jii^dcrin;;  the  whole  day :  but  as  he  added  that  he  had  repelkd 
jiu!  AVJtinueil  to  repel   the  enemy,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer 
:hat  thj*  principal  operation  of  the  Austrian  commander  was  to 
|y,^:hf  lower  Adigo.  Still  his  plan  was  not  sufficiently  luunasLed; 
^^n4|urte  maintainoil  his  attitude  of  suspense,  holding  Vas- 
^mindhis  brave  division,  motionless  but  ready,  listening  like 
tjiK'^.  Av.J'  t'^^r  every  hostile  sound,  and  panting  for  the  signal  it» 
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'|;»vvaUbo  unjust  not  to  remark  that  by  these  simultaneoti* 
ij'«H>^>*'"'^'*'*"'''  -^^^  '"'•*  skilfully  veiled  his  real  design,  and  pri»- 
1^-  \\  p^iint'ulh  the  hosiiaiion  of  his  a»lvirsary. 

Iii  iho  i'our>e  oi  ilie  r.i;iiii.  Bonaparte,  having  asccriaini^  tU 
jji^re  ^a-i  n»»  appear.uiir  uf  the  iiuiny  lo  the  west  of  the  lakeo.' 
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Guards,  scat  orders  to  general  Rey  to  cross  the  Mincio  at  Po- 
schiera,  and  take  post  at  Caslel  Novo,  so  as  to  be  in  supporting 
distance  of  the  divisions  on  the  Adige. 

On  the  13th,  he  continued  siaiionarj  at  Verona,  keepinu  his 
troops  under  arms  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  same 
hour  at  nighi,  although  (he  winter  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Couriers 
from  Augoreau  and  Joubert  now  came  in,  vilh  fresh  inielligence. 
The  former  general  staled  that  Provera  had  spread  his  parties  up 
and  down  the  Adige,  and  with  his  sharp  shooters  and  artillery, 
had  kept  up  a  fire  across  the  river  at  difFereni  points,  the  whole 
day;  but  th»t  nothing  ofimportance  had  occurred.  The  latter  re- 
presented, that  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy  had  re- 
newed their  auack  in  great  force,  displaying  at  bast  tweniy-tive 
thousand  men.  That  he  had  managed  to  maintain  himself  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when  Ending  his  left  turned  by  a  di- 
vision which  had  passed  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  while  another 
division  on  his  right,  after  crossing  the  Adige  at  Dolce,  was  threat- 
ening to  get  into  his  rear  and  seize  the  plateau  of  Rivoti,  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  send  a  brigade  from  his  front,  to  make  snre  of 
this  imporlant  post.  That  iwo  hours  afterwards,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  follow  this  retrograde  movement  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  reach  the  plateau  of  Rivoli  before  dark  j  and 
Aat  it  was  his  intention,  unless  he  should  receive  ordera  to  the 
contrary,  to  fall  back  still  further  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

By  this  information  the  uncertainty  of  the  French  commander 
TU  terminated ;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  movemeDtofPritvera 
was  only  secondary,  and  that  the  main  attack  was  to  be  on  the  uppw 
Adige.  Trusting  that,  with  a  broad  river  in  his  front,  Augereaa 
would  be  able  to  hold  back  Provera,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  soc- 
coor  of  Joubert,  where  the  danger,  which  was  imminent,  could 
best  be  combated,  while  the  divisions  of  the  wtemy  which  endea- 
vimred  to  envelop  him,  were  yet  separated. 

Leaving  general  Chabot  in  Verona  with  the  25th  and  one  regt- 
ment  of  horse,  and  with  orders  to  hold  out  at  all  events  until  his 
return,  he  directed  Massena  with  the  other  regiments,  to  pa^  on 
lo  Rivoli  by  a  forced  march.  Augereau  had  instructions  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  defensive,  and  if  necessary  to  employ  die  re- 
serve of  cavalry  stationed  at  Villa  Franca ;  in  which  case  general 
Victor,  with  Serrurier's  reserve,  was  to  occupy  that  place.  Ge- 
neral Rey  was  ordered  not  to  halt  at  Castel  Novo  but  to  continue 
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his  moTement  toirard  Riroli  as  far  at  Ona ;  and  directioMWf 
sent  to  Marat,  who  commaiided  the  light  troops  of  Rej*a  dmaoi 
at  Salo.  if  be  could  collect  the  means  of  embarkation,  tooromilB 
lake  of  Guarda  and  place  himself  in  Alrinxi's  rear.  MaiHM'i 
regiments  moTed  in  separate  colomns,  and  marched  with  aO  poa- 
siMe  speed :  the  iSth  which  was  at  BossolengOy  being  poshed  far- 
ward  under  general  Monnier  br  the  ronte  along  the  lake,  in  oidff 
to  clear  the  left  flank  of  the  march,  and  to  occupy  untfl  fnrlhv 
orders,  the  village  of  Garda  as  a  post  of  defence  against  the  Am- 
trians  on  that  side,  and  a  point  of  landing  for  llurat.  Ha?^ 
made  these  various  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  his  iSf^  ile 
maintenance  of  the  siege,  and  the  conduct  of  hb  lientenanla^  Is- 
naparte.  setting  off  from  Verona  with  posthorses,  outstripped  Ik 
march  of  Massena,  and  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  lb 
Ikh,  joined  Joubert  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli. 

The  rain  had  ceased  by  this  time,  and  the  clouds  rolling  a( 
unreQed  to  the  hostOe  armies  a  bright  moon  and  a  frostj  Af. 
The  French  general  rode  instandy  to  the  commanding  points  in 
front,  in  order  to  examine  the  enemy's  ground,  fttfim^f^  |h 
force,  and  divine  his  intentions.  The  fires  of  his 
bivouacs  be  saw-,  extended  from  the  Adige  to  the  lake,  and  ii 
ing  the  broad  horizon  wiih  their  blaze.  Five  camps  wen 
tingui^hable  :  indicating  as  many  columns,  and,  as  it  was  i 
puted.  the  presence  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men. 
this  host,  the  utmost  force  which  he  could  expect  to  employ, 
twenty  two  thousand ;  a  disproportion  which,  however,  he 
to  alleviate,  by  operating  with  sixty  pieces  of  artillery 
vera!  regiments  of  cavalry,  before  Alvinzi  could  get  his 
or  guns  into  action. 

The  plateau  or  table  land  of  Rivoli»  which  was  to  be  Ae 
of  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  valley,  lying  between  the  Adige  and  its  trihttiy  the 
Tasso.  Its  diameter  of  about  five  miles,  is  a  section  oflhnidipi. 
and  its  periphery  is  formed  by  the  course  of  the  TamOf  whidi 
running  from  the  Corona  near  and  parallel  to  the  AdigSb  as  far  as 
Lubiara,  curves  boldly  to  the  west  to  AfB,  where  banding  its 
course  eastward,  it  is  soon  lost  in  the  Adige  near  La  Saga.  Ta 
tlie  north  and  west  of  this  plateau,  and  on  the  oppoaile  Uda  of 
the  Tasso,  is  the  great  acuminated  and  predominating  ridge  of 
Montebaldo,  ranging;  between  the  Adige  aiid  the  lake,  and  difidng 
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the  waters  that  flow  into  them.  Between  Montebaldo  and  llio 
Adige,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  and  deep  valley  Trom  each,  in 
the  lesser  mounlain  called  Montemagnone,  lerminalinfj  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  the  rocky  and  precipitous  height  of  the 
Corona,  and  uniting  in  its  southern  lerminalion  with  the  plateau 
of  Rivoli,  by  a  narrow  ridge,  interposed  between  Incanale  on 
the  Adige  and  Lubiara  on  the  Tasso.  On  its  western  side, 
Montebaldo  slopes  toward  the  lake,  with  slighter  inequality  of 
surface,  and  less  violence  of  descent.  In  the  valleys  on  each  sitio 
ran  roads  and  tracks  leading  from  the  Tyrol  lo  Verona  and  Man- 
tua, and  to  the  various  villages  between  the  river  and  the  lake. 
Of  these  routes  the  only  ono  that  was  passable  for  cavalry  and 
artillery,  wound  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  from  the  bridge 
of  Dolce  as  far  as  Incanale,  where  it  ascended  by  a  steep  rise  the 
narrow  ridge  between  that  place  and  Lubiara,  and  turning  to  the 
left,  issued  out  upon  the  northern  or  upper  extremiiy  of  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli,  where  the  division  of  Joubert  was  posted. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Alvinzi  was  apprized  of  Bona- 
parte's return  lo  Verona,  or  even  of  his  having  left  there  for  Bo- 
It^na.  But  it  is  almost  certain  he  was  unaware  of  his  presence  at 
Rivoli,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  attack,  under  the  persuasion, 
that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  Jouberl's  division  alone.  Nothing 
else  can  account  for  the  hazardous  measure  he  adopted,  for  cut- 
ling  it  off  from  succour  or  retreat.  This  object  was  entrusted  lo 
general  Lusignan,  who  with  Alvinzi's  first  or  right  column,  was 
encamped  beyond  the  crest  of  Montebaldo,  and  was  destined  to 
turn  the  left  of  Joubert  and  get  into  the  rear  of  Rivoli.  General 
Liptay  with  the  second  column  was  to  niove  along  the  summit  and 
the  eastern  side  of  Montebaldo,  and  to  attack  and  turn  the  leftoFtbe 
French.  The  third  column  was  to  advance  under  the  command 
of  general  Koblos,  through  the  narrow  valley  between  Montebaldo 
and  Montemagnone,  against  the  French  centre  and  left ;  whUe 
general  Ocskay  with  the  fourth,  was  on  the  ridge  of  Hontemag- 
Done,  pointing  his  march  toward  the  chapel  of  San  Marco  si- 
tuated at  its  southern  extremity,  and  in  the  immediate  front  of 
Jonbert's  right.  The  last  column,  led  by  general  Quasdonowicb, 
came  down  the  strip  of  low  ground  lying  between  the  Adige  am) 
Montemagnone  and  terminating  at  Incanale,  where  the  plateau  of 
Rivoli  touches  the  river,  and  the  road  by  a  zigzag  ascent  leaves  it. 
With  this  column  moved  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  which,  should 
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Quasdonowicb  succeed  in  forcing  his  way  up  to  ihe  phMH, 
would  then  be  united  with  the  other  admniis  and  brought  im 
full  operation. 

In  addition  to  these  masses,  a  strong  detachment  commmM 
by  general  Wukassowich,  was  posted  on  the  left  iMmk  ef  ik 
Adige»  about  one  mile  below  Dolce.  The  artillery  attaiAfld  lo  k» 
was  placed  in  battery  at  Soniamo  and  was  to  cover  bj  iufn  iIb 
march  of  Quasdonowicb,  in  his  effort  to  ascend  from  Ike  Imi 
grounds  at  Incanale  to  the  plateau  of  Bivoli. 

From  the  situation  of  the  enemy's  blTouacs,  Bonapartn  jn^pi 
that  his  onset,  if  waited  for,  wotdd  be  made  abont  t«n  ii 
noon ;  for  from  the  distance  and  direction  of  Lnsignan' 
its  detour,  it  was  evident,  could  not  be  aocomplbhed  before 
hour.  He  also  judged  that,  to  maintain  the  contracted 
and  defensive  plan  of  Joubert,  by  allowing  the  enemy's 
to  converge  upon  him  as  a  common  centre,  would  be  fatal; 
he  determined  to  assume  the  offensive  while  there  was  yel 
for  attacking  them  separately.  Therefore,  just  as  his  pmsad  i»- 
peater  struck  two,  he  ordered  Joubert,  who  had  nriniitni  fc 
chapel  of  San  Marco,  to  retake  that  unportant  post  instanUy^  mi 
to  repel  the  coltmm  of  Ocskay  as  far  as  possiUe  firom  the  frasttf 
his  right  (12). 

Ten  Croats,  who  learned  from  a  French  prisoner  the 
tion  of  San  Marco,  had  just  entered  it,  when  it  wi^ 
retaken  by  Jouberfs  light  brigade  under  general  Vial. 
playing  his  men  to  the  right,  engaged  and  drove  badi  the 
ment  to  which  these  Croats  belonged.  But  the  whole  of  Otttar's 
column  coming  up,  forced  him  in  turn  to  retire,  antB  he  w 
sustained  by  Joubert  himself  at  the  headof  theSSrdt 
strong,  and  supported  by  artillery.  The  action  now 
on  this  point;  but  the  Austrians,  who  had  no  artillery  to 
the  French  guns,  and  who  had  expected,  instead  of  a  forisv  si- 
tack,  at  most  but  a  resolute  defence,  gave  way  about  dif  Irash, 
l)oforc  the  sustained  impetuosity  of  the  French,  and 
bert  not  only  to  hold  possession  of  the  chapel,  but  to  cow 
considerably  in  advance  of  it. 

During  this  time,  the  third  column  under  general  KoUosi  hsi 
approached  with  rapidity,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
was  thus  prematurely  begun,  and  a  little  before  nine  o*cloekf 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tasso,  upon  the  heights  of  San  GiomMiit 
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liroat  of  ihe  French  centre  and  left,  formed  of  tlic  Uili  and  85ih 
of  the  line,  the  latter  regiment  on  the  flank.  Each  hadn  tiuitery, 
and  they  rested  on  the  29th  light  intaniry  which,  in  colnmn.  form- 
ed thp  reserve.  The  Austriaiis  came  to  the  attack  with  groat 
animation  and  overwhelming  numbers.  la  Ihe  centre,  where 
Bonaparte  was  in  person,  thelith  sustained  the  shock;  ontholeft, 
first  the  8oth  and  next  the  29th  gave  away  before  it.  The  flank 
of  the  14lh  being  thus  uncovered,  a  battalion  of  that  brave  regi- 
ment faced  to  the  left  and  maintained  its  ground  unshaken,  the 
men  planting  themselves  behind  walls  and  hedges,  and  selling 
their  lives  dearly.  The  .\ustrians  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of 
the  8ath  and  29th,  and  coahdent  from  the  force  of  numbers,  made 
repeated  efforts  to  carry  the  battery  in  front  of  the  14lh.  Already 
ihey  had  killed  the  gunners  and  were  attaching  horses  to  the 
pieces,  when  a  captain  stepping  forward,  cried  out — '•  Grenadiers 
of  the  llnh,  will  you  suffer  those  fellows  lo  carry  off  your  guns?" 
At  the  word  the  regiment  poured  in  a  volley  deliberately  upon 
the  Austrians,  which,  with  other  execution,  killed  the  horses; 
upon  seeing  which,  fifty  grenadiers  headed  by  this  gallant  captain 
rushed  forward  with  the  bayoitet,  and  crying  out,  "  No,  they 
shall  not  have  our  pieces,"  recovered  the  guns. 

BnlBonaparte  perceiving  that  the  85th  and  29th  were  completely 
routed,  the  14th  outflanked,  and  deeming  it  indispensable  for  the 
success  of  the  day,  to  restore  the  action  in  this  quarter,  which,  hi 
conseqaenceoftherapid  advance  of  Roblot,hadconimflnced  sooner 
than  he  counted  on,  left  the  conduct  of  the  lith  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  position,  to  Berthier,  and  galloping  back  to  Rivolt,  where  Has- 
Sena's  division  after  marching  all  night,  was  snatching  a  momenff 
repose,  called  out  for  the  32nd.  To  that  intrepid  regimenthuroice 
was  both  nourishment  and  rest.  Its  formidable  ranks  vera  aoon 
arrayed  under  Massena,  and  Bonaparte  led  it  swiftly  to  the  suf^xHt 
of  his  left  and  centre.  Rallying  the  85th  and  S9th  and  clearing 
the  flank  of  the  14th  in  its  progress,  the  32nd  supported  by  these  ' 
regionems,  fell  like  a  hurricane  upon  the  enemy.  Every  thing  weot 
down  before  it.  The  face  of  the  action  was  iostanUy  changed, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  Bonaparte  had  the  satishction  of 
•veing  the  column  of  Koblos  driven  from  the  heights  of  8an  Gio- 
Tanni,  flying  in  disorder  across  the  valley  of  the  Tasso,  and  seek- 
ing refuge  with  the  second  colamn  which,  under  general  Eiptty, 
wu  advancing  to  ite  relief.    By  this  time  the  light  inhntry  and 
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cavalry  of  Hassena  coining  up,  the  cbarge  ^  renewed,  and  Up- 
tay  was  forced,  like  Koblos  to  fly.    At  b  a,  the  FtsmI 

line  vaa  securely  established  on  the  contested  heights,  and  three 
of  the  Austrian  columns  defeated ;  vhen  Bonaparte  with  a 
body  of  Massena*s  cavalry  hastened  to  the  right  of  his  line. 

Joubert,  ardently  pursuing  Ocskay  beyond  the  chapd  of  8ii 
Marco,  had  left  that  post  again  unoccupied,  and  Qoasdonowich, 
vho  by  this  time  had  reached  Incanale  at  the  foot  of  the  asevt 
to  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  perceiving  the  chasm  which  was  Am 
occasioned  between  the  extreme  right  of  the  French  and  thiir 
left,  the  fire  of  which  he  could  hear  on  the  Ttfsso  side  of  theph- 
teau,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.    For  this  pnrpon  he 
ordered  a  proper  officer  with  three  battalions  of  infiuitry,  Is 
scale  the  precipitous  side  of  Hontemagnone  and  make 
master  of  San  Blarco ;  and  he  sent,  at  the  same  time,  two 
battalions  up  the  ascent  from  Incanale,  with  orders  to  dear  lb 
way  for  his  cavalry  and  artillery  to  arrive  upon  the  plateau.    lUi 
was  the  critical  moment  of  the  conflict ;  for  if  these 
succeeded,  the  battle  would  be  lost  to  the  French, 
Joubert  would  be  severed  firomlfassena,  and  the  artillery 
valry  of  the  Austrians,  in  both  which  arms  they  had  a  great  »- 
periority,  would  be  established  on  the  most  commanding 
in  the  field.   But  the  first  movement  Joubert  discovered  in 
and  countermarched  with  the  33rd  so  rapidly,  that  he  readied  flii 
Marco  before  the  Austrians.    His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  tal 
seizing  a  musket  he  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  grenaiSn 
fell  upon  the  Austrian  battalions  as  they  scaled  the  hei^  ari 
overthrew  them  headlong  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 
donowich  himself,  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his 
Forcing  his  way  up  the  steep  ascent,  hiboriously  but  with 
against  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  39th  which  here  retrierodilito 
reputation,  his  front  was  saluted  by  a  discharge  of 
from  a  battery  of  fifteen  pieces,  which  Bonaparte  hunself, 
eye,"  as  Berthier  said  in  his  report,  ''was  every  where^* 
point  blank  upon  him.    Joubert  at  the  same  time  pressittgan  tnm 
the  chapel  of  San  Marco  to  the  brink  of  the  predpioe  wUch  H 
crowned,  poured  a  plunging  fire  of  musketry  upon  his  right;  mi 
to  complete  his  ruin,  Bonaparte  ordered  a  charge  of  five  bundni 
dragoons  under  Leclerc  and  Lassaile  upon  both  his  flanks.    Hh 
violence  of  these  accumulated  blows,  nothing  a      I  resist.   Bb 
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ponderous  and  encumbered  column,  twenty  thousand  strong,  stag- 
gered like  a  wounded  giant  in  the  bloody  pass.  Part  of  his  corps 
in  the  agony  oF  their  struggle  burst  forth  upon  the  plateau,  and 
iVantic  with  rage  and  despair,  surrendered  to  the  39ih,  a  confused 
mass  of  infantry  cavalry  andarlillery.  Therest,  under  the  mingled 
alaughler  of  grape  shot,  musketry,  and  sabres,  were  precipiiaied 
back  into  the  ravine,  in  all  the  horror  of  dismay  and  havoc. 

This  repulse  and  slaughter  of  Quasdonowich,  besides  destroying 
Ae  strongest  column  of  Alvinzi's  army,  separated'  the  corps  of 
Wnkassowich,  whose  vanguard  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Adige 
fcad  been  slopped  by  the  small  but  strong  fort  of  the  Chiusa,  and 
whose  guns  played  unheedcdiy  from  beyond  the  Adige,  altogether 
from  the  battle.  Of  the  other  four  columns,  those  of  Ocskay, 
Koblos,  and  Liplay,  having  been  already  defeated,  one  only  re- 
■ained  to  be  disposed  of ;  and  that  was  so  situated,  that  in  the  face 
«f  snch  a  genera!  as  Bonaparte,  its  fate  could  scarcely  be  doubtful. 

The  column  of  general  Lusignan  which  was  not  yet  engaged, 
fewl,  as  Bonaparte  foresaw,  pursued  its  circuiluous  march  along 
Ae  lake  side  of  Moniebaltlo,  without  cavalry  or  ariilkTy,  and 
with  llie  intention  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  by  tak- 
ing post  on  Monte  Pipolo,  in  the  rear  of  Bivoli,  and  on  the  main 
road  to  Verona.  Passing  fron  Lumini,  by  the  way  of  Costerman, 
Inngnan  posted  a  detachment  in  the  Talley  of  Calcina,  for  the 
protection  of  his  rear  against  a  French  detaehment  which  he 
leirned  was  at  Garda  ;  and  having  ascertained  in  his  further  pro- 
gress, the  presence  of  genera!  Rey  with  the  58th  at  Orza,  he 
MUioned,  for  a  similar  object,  one  of  bis  brigades  in  observation 
of  that  place.  With  the  rest  of  his  column  he  poshed  on  to  Monte 
F^o,  upon  the  crest  of  which  and  across  the  Verona  road,  he 
A«w  up  the  main  body  of  his  force,  after  occupying  with  a 
■uU  detachment  for  the  security  of  his  left  flank,  the  neighbour- 
fag  eminence  of  Brunissi.  His  right  rested  on  the  Adige,  and  his 
front  looked  into  the  rear  of  the  French.  Exulting  in  the  appa- 
NBt  success  of  his  movement,  he  announced  its  accomplishment 
by  a  general  discharge  of  small  arms,  the  sound  of  which  he  was 
parsoaded,  wonld'convey  terror  to  his  enemies  and  triumph  to 
In  friends.  But  the  smoke  of  his  fire  was  scarcely  dispelled  be- 
(pre  be  learned  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  columns  of  Liptay, 
lijblos,  Ocskay,  and  Quasdonowich,  and  had  reason  to  exchange 
his  hopes  of  victory,  for  fears  of  destruction.    On  the  other  ttipi. 
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SO  far  were  the  French  regimenu  vho  were  engaged  in  tnm, 
from  being  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  a  hoetile  force  m  Am 
rear»  that  without  waiting  to  be  reassured  by  tbeir  oflearSv  thef 
cried  out  of  themselves,  '*  so  many  the  more  prisoners  for  m.*" 

Upon  leading  Massena's  division  into  action,  Bonaparte  had 

directed  general  Brune  to  remain  in  reserve  at  Bivoli  with  the 

75th  of  the  line  and  a  battery  of  artiDery ;  and  sent  orders  to  f»- 

neral  Honnier  after  leaving  a  party  of  observation  al  Garda*  lo 

hasten  up  to  Rivoli  with  the  18th.    He  despatched,  at  the  anas 

time,  an  express  to  general  Bey,  ordering  him  to  move  from  Ona 

up  the  valley  of  the  Tasso,  and  come  into  battle  on  Us  left.    Btt 

the  bearer  of  this  last  order  was  intercepted  by  Lnsignan;  ana^ 

cident,  which  apprized  him  of  Bey*s  position,  and  prevented  Ail 

general  from  changing  it.    General  Honnier  however,  with  As 

18th,  forcing  the  detachment  which  Lnsignan  had  stationed  in  ihs 

pass  of  Calcina,  reached  Bivoli,  and  formed  on  the  left  of  dieTM 

about  the  time  that  Lnsignan  established  himself  at  Monte  Pipeb. 

It  thus  happened  that  while  the  Austrian  general  suppoeed  he hai 

ensured  the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  by  placing  it  Intnesa 

two  fires,  he  himself  was  actually  in  that  predicament,  having  la- 

naparte  with  a  powerful  brigade  in  his  front,  and  general  Bef  wii 

u  fresh  regiment  in  his  rear. 

The  action  with  Quasdonowich  having  ceased,  Bonaparte  gm 
orders  to  Massena  and  Joubert  to  allow  their  men  a  Aatt  llM 
for  refreshment,  and  flew  back  to  Bivoli,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  em^ 
pleting  the  defeat  of  Alvinzi,  by  the  destruction  of 
lumn.  Posting  and  pointing  his  artillery  himself,  he 
the  Austrians  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  fifteen  twelve; 
ers,  whose  fire  they  had  no  means  of  returning ;  when 
their  ranks  quivering  and  shrinking  under  the  shower  of 
ordered  generals  Monnier  and  Brune  to  form  three 
tack,  two  in  front,  and  one  in  reserve,  and  to  dislodge 
bayonet.  The  regiments  advanced  with  emnkms  activitj, 
as  they  closed  with  the  enemy  the  ckami  du  dipart;  the  dsvgi^nas 
fierce  and  destructive ;  and  after  a  short  conflict  but 
slaughter,  the  Austrians  were  forced  from  the  heighta. 
ing  upon  his  detachment  on  Mont  Brunissi,  Lnsignan 
ed  again  to  make  battle.  But  by  this  time  general  Bej. 
just  joined  the  army  misto<dL  Lusignan'a  troopa  for  Jonbcrl'a  dH 
vision  in  retreat,  had  discovered  the  real  stale  off  aMr%  aal 
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was  adranciag  to  attack  him  in  rear,  vhUe  Booaparte  pressed 
forward  again  upon  his  front.  The  French  moving  with  their 
usnal  impetuosilf ,  Lusignan  declined  the  combat,  and  laid  dowa 
his  arms.  The  brigade  he  left  posted  near  Orza,  endeavoured  to 
retreat  up  ihe  bank  of  ihc  lake.  Bui  in  from  of  Garda  it  wai 
encountered  by  ttie  parly  of  the  18th  stationed  in  that  village, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Renu,  whose  address  and  assu- 
rance made  his  fifty  men  more  imposing  than  a  thousand. 

A  Belgian  officer  in  command  of  the  Austrian  vanguard  first 
approached,  and  being  summoned  by  Rend  to  surrender,  in  a  pa- 
nic of  surprise  gave  up  his  sword.  The  Austrian  general  with 
Ihe  main  body  soon  after  came  up,  and  seeing  but  a  small  party  of 
French  in  his  front,  called  out,  "Down  with  your  arms;"  to 
which  Ren6  promptly  returned,  "Down  with  your  arms.  I  have 
ukcn  your  vanguard  as  your  see  by  these  prisoners,  (iround 
your  arms  instantly,  or  expect  no  quaj'ler."  The  Austrian,  con- 
founded at  this  sudden  and  awkward  turnofthe  affair,  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  finally  asked  for  terms.  But  nothing  short  of 
uqcondiiional  surrender  would  satisfy  Ren6,  who  imposed  so 
completely  on  tlie  dishearlc-ned  imperialist,  that  he  yielded  at 
discretion. 

By  this  time  his  troops  began  to  suspect  the  truth.  Soma  re- 
fused to  give  up  their  guns,  and  others  getting  into  boats  upon 
the  shore  pushed  off  into  the  lake ;  the  whole  body  showiag  a 
strong  inclination  lo  evade  or  dfify  the  authority  of  their  coid- 
mander.  Perceiving  this,  Ren^  addressed  hina  aloud— "As  an 
officer  Sir,  I  suppose  you  know  the  rules  of  war,  and  your  duty 
on  this  occasion.  Yon  are  my  prisoner,  but  I  return  you  your 
sword, "  [  presenting  it  to  him )  :  "  I  have  at  my  conmand  six 
thousand  men.  Now  compel  your  men  to  surrender,  or  let  as 
fight  it  out."  This  bold  challenge,  appealing  at  ooce  to  lijs  ho- 
nour and  his  prudence,  overpowered  the  imperial  officer.  Speak- 
ing to  his  men  in  German,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  complete  the 
surrender,  which,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  had  Uie  morttficaUon, 
to  find,  had  been  made  to  just  one  thirtieth  part  of  his  own 
numbers  (13). 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  twelve  hours  after  it  com- 
menced, the  battle  was  finished,  and  Alvinzi  retreating  in  root  and 
confusion.  With  two  to  one  in  their  favor  the  Aostrians  had 
attacked  at  various  poinu  of  the  semicircular  plateau,  and  had 
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every  where  been  repulsed  by  the  swiftness  and  acciinicy»  wiA 
wliicii  the  French  regiments  were  nuuKBUTred ;  their  dead  ui 
wounded  strewing  the  valley  of  the  Tasso^  the  height  of  Sanliir- 
co,  and  the  crest  of  Monte  Pipolo ;  their  guns  and  carriage!,  ik 
low  grounds  of  the  Adige,  and  the  plateau  of  RiToli.  Bomiiarte 
was  in  all  quarters  of  the  field  and  present  at  each  struggle  for 
victory,  planning  every  thing,  directing  every  thing,  seeingeferj 
thing.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  many  conflicts  of  which  the  lo- 
tion was  composed,  and  so  great  his  personal  exposure,  thai  k 
was  frequently  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  had  sereral  horsn 
shot  under  him.  But  nothing  disturbed  the  coolness  of  hii 
judgment,  or  the  ardour  of  his  confidence.  Upon  bong  IsH, 
when  in  the  act  of  resisting  the  rush  of  Quasdonowich  with  hii 
heavy  colunm,  that  the  corps  of  Lusignanhadgot  into  his  rear,ki 
only  observed—"  Then  they  are  ours. " 

The  destruction  of  Alvin^i  was  now  to  be  eompleled  by  a  ge- 
neral pursuit,  and  the  labours  of  the  day  would  be  finished,  lil 
at  this  very  moment  a  courier  from  general  Guyenz  arrivtd, 
'^breathless  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste,*'  summooiogli- 
uapartc  on  the  instant  from  the 'charms  of  victory,  to  the  toibof 
another  march,  and  the  chances  of  another  battle.  For  Proven 
had  succeeded  in  passing  the  lower  Adige,  and  was  in  follBsidi 
for  Mantua. 

Augcrcau's  division,  distributed  on  the  right  bank,  coveredlk 
lower  Adige;  his  light  corps  under  general  Dnphot,  besigtt 
Porto  Legnago,  and  his  headquarters  at  Ronco.  Ever  siooe  Ihs 
8th,  Provera,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  feints,  had  Iain  id 
at  Bivalaqua.  But  suddenly  advancing  on  the  13th,  and  aaUv 
demonstrations  at  several  points,  about  midnight  he  threw  a  bridfi 
across  the  river  at  Anghiari,  between  Porto  Legnago  and  BoboIl 
(jcneral  Guyeux,  who  commanded  the  nearest  brigade,  auurchsd 
instantly  to  attack  him,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  theheadof  hiice- 
lumn,  before  the  passage  of  the  river  was  accomplished.  Bit  As 
o[>eration  was  covered  by  a  battery  of  twenty  nine  gnai^  and  by 
clouds  of  Tyrolian  riflemen,  posted  on  the  opposite  bank;  andths 
effort  of  Guyeux,  although  he  bore  off  three  hundred  prisOMCiy 
was  unsuccessful.  The  next  day  Augereau,  with  the  main  bo^f 
of  his  division,  instead  of  hastening  toward  Mantua  with  a  wv 
of  intercepting  Provera  on  the  Holinella,  pushed  direct  for  Ang- 
hiari.   But  Provera  had  passed  the  river,  and  leaving  a  straef 
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rearguard  to  hold  possession  of  tlio  bridge,  had  taken  the  route 
br  Mantuii.  AugercHU  now  committed  a  second  error,  for  io- 
itead  of  pursuing  Provcra  in  the  expeciation  of  ovcrlaking  him 
sefore  he  could  cross  the  Molinclla,  he  fell  with  his  whole  force 
ipon  tlie  Austrian  rearguard,  and  aflcr  a  combat  of  several 
liours,  burnt  the  bridge,  and  demolished  the  detachment:  mak- 
ing two  thousand  prisoners  and  taking  sixteen  t;uns. 

Id  this  affair,  the  commander  of  a  regiment  of  hulans,  finding 
himself  in  front  of  a  single  squadron  of  the  9ili  French  dragoons, 
Bailed  out  to  the  commander,  "Surrender."  The  colonel,  Duvivier, 
nsvered:  "Take  me  if  you  dare."  The  Austrian  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  while  the  ranks  on  each  side  stood  still,  the  Iwu 
Dommanders  advanced  to  single  combat.  They  fought  with  equal 
i|Mrtt,  but  nut  with  equal  address.  The  Austrian  was  twice 
wounded,  lost  bis  sword,  and  was  taken.  The  dragoons  then 
charged,  and  the  hulans  like  their  leader  were  defeated. 

By  this  time  Provera,  with  nine  thousand  men  and  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  had  gained  a  march,  and  was  in  a  position  to  ensure 
against  ail  the  efforts  that  Augcrcau  could  make,  the  relief  of 
Mantua.  But  an  arm,  which  it  seemed  impossible  either  to  elude 
or  resist,  suddenly  interposed  betwiit  Wurmser  and  Provera, 
and  at  a  single  stroke,  sealed  their  common  fate. 

It  was,  as  has  been  stated,  just  after  Lusignan's  surrender,  that 
Bonaparte  heard  of  Provera's  passage  of  the  Adige.  He  instantly 
divined  the  full  extent  of  danger  to  which  the  investment  of  Man- 
ina  was  exposed,  and  saw  the  only  infallible  mode  of  averting 
it.  Leaving  to  Joubert,  Bey  and  Murat,  who  with  two  battalions  of 
light  infantry  had  crossed  the  lake  and  was  under  orders  (o  get  into 
the  enemy's  rear,  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  pursuing  Alvinzi; 
and  giving  Joubert  detailed  written  instructions  for  his  guidance, 
he  charged  himself  with  the  arduous  effort  of  interposing  be- 
tween Provera  and  Wurmser  with  Massena's  division ;  which  after 
marching  all  night  and  fighting  all  day,  he  now  directed  to  follow 
him,  by  a  forced  march  of  thirty  six  miles,  in  quest  of  a  fresh  foe 
and  another  victory.  The  boasted  labours  of  the  Boman  legions 
and  the  vaunted  prowess  of  ancient  times,  lose  their  importance, 
when  compared  with  these  exertions  of  modern  Frenchmen.  It 
was  on  this  occasion,  that  Bonaparte  said  to  his  troops:  "Ihad 
rather  win  battles  at  the  expense  of  your  legs,  than  of  your 
lives."  Insensible  to  every  thing,  bat  the  voice  ctf  their  oomnuuKler 
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and  the  prospect  of  glory ,  the  regiments  obeyed  noC  with  •■■■■- 
sion,  but  alacrity ;  and  stepping  off  to  tbe  sound  of  qoick  and  Evrif 
airs,  the  18th  and  75th  in  front,  and  the  32nd  following  npUj 
from  San  Giovanni,  they  rather  flew  than  marched  in  the  dtow- 
tion  of  Mantua. 

During  the  day  and  night  of  the  i4th,  Prorera  panned  Us  way, 
and  at  dawn  on  the  15th  his  yanguard,  under  brigadier 
Hohenzollern,  came  in  siglit  of  the  suburb  of  St.  George, 
being  defended  only  by  a  simple  line  of  drcumvallation,  be  hoped 
to  take  by  surprise.  In  this  suburb,  general  Miollis  commaaded 
with  fifteen  hundred  men.  Unacquainted  with  the  events  of  At 
last  two  days,  he  supposed  that  the  French  army  still  held  At 
line  of  tbe  Adige,  and  that  the  Austrians  were  at  a  distanoe  befoai 
it.  The  hussars  of  Ilohcnzollern  were  dressed  in  while  dodu^ 
resembling  in  that  respect  the  1st  French  hussars,  or  the  ct  d> 
vant  regiment  of  Berchini.  An  old  French  sergeant,  who  hai 
gone  out  betimes  to  cut  wood,  a  short  distance  from  the  gatorf 
the  suburb,  observed  these  hussars  approaching,  and 
their  uniform  looked  rather  too  new  to  belong  to  the 
of  Berchini.  He  expressed  his  suspicion  to  a  dnunmer  vll 
was  with  him,  and  who  concurred  in  his  remark.  In  tUs  i^ 
certainty,  these  brave  fellows,  determining  not  lobe  ontwittedpna 
back  to  the  fortress,  and  as  they  closed  the  gate  behind 
shouted,  **Toarm$V*  The  Austrians  dashed  after  ihem  a 
speed ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Instead  of  being  admitted  as 
they  were  repulsed  by  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the 
At  midday,  Provera,  with  the  main  body  of  his  divisioo,  arriftl 
and  summoned  the  place;  but  Miollis,  who  was  a  bold  and 
officer,  answered  that  he  was  put  there  to  fight,  not  to 
and  replied  to  a  repetition  of  the  summons,  by  a  fire  of 
shot  so  efiectual  that  Provera,  after  attempting  an  assanlt  whk  lb 
infantry,  found  it  prudent  to  draw  off  toward  the  citadel ; 
during  the  night,  he  communicated  across  the  lake 
shal  Wurmser.  It  was  concerted  between  them,  that  alaa  aaily 
hour  of  the  morning,  a  sally  should  be  made  by  the  latter,  fsr  As 
purpose  of  establishing  a  connection  between  the  garrison 
army  of  relief,  and  of  raising  the  siege  by  a  combined 
Berrurier. 

In  the  course  of  his  night  march  from  Rivoli,  Bonaparte  mA^ 
Castelnovu  an  express  from  Serrurier,  with  inteffigenoe  that  ho- 
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ren  had  broke  through  the  line  of  Augereau  on  the  lower  Adige, 
u>d  was  advancing  (o  Castellaro,  in  the  direct  route  Tor  Mantua. 
Be  immedialely  sent  his  cavalry  ahea<i  to  Roverbello,  and  hasten- 
lag  on  himself  to  Villa  Franca,  ordered  general  Victor,  with 
Jerrtirier's  reserve,  to  march  instantly  on  the  same  point.  To 
Serrurier  himself,  he  sent  directions  to  see  that  the  garrison  of 
St.  George  was  supplied  with  provisions  for  at  least  forly-eight 
Itoars ;  and  advising  him  of  his  approach,  urged  him  to  mainlun 
Ut  lines  firmly  against  any  force  which  might  assail  them. 

The  57th  of  the  line,  though  belonging  to  Augereau's  division. 
»mposed  pan  of  the  reserve  under  general  Victor.  It  had 
pecenllyjoined  the  army,  having  been  stationed  through  ihesummer 
.0  Provence  under  the  command  of  general  Willoi.  In  comparison 
irilh  the  other  regiments,  it  had  therefore  a  character  to  establish. 
From  respect  for  military  uttage,  as  well  as  from  a  wish  to  ascer- 
isfai  the  condition  in  which  his  troops  went  into  action,  Bonaparte 
iMennined,  while  the  regiments  from  Rivoli  werecoming  up  to  Villa 
Pranca,  to  pass  the  .Wth  in  review.  During  the  parade,  Fugi6re», 
ihe  colonel  of  the  IHih,  thinking  it  a  fiiocx^nsion  for  iheceremony, 
presented  to  the  commander  in  chief  the  colours  which  had  been 
taken  by  his  regiment,  in  the  charge  on  Lusignan  at  Montepipolo. 
At  the  sight  of  these  trophies,  the  soldiers  of  the  57tb  shouted, 
"  Lotig  live  general  Bonaparte  1  long  live  the  brave  18th  I "  "  Well 
said,"  returned  the  general,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting 
Ibe  spirit  of  his  men;  "  The  enemy  is  t>ef6re  us;  behave  like 
the  18(h,  and  present  me  to-morrow  with  Austrian  colours." 
These  words,  which  seemed  to  question  as  well  as  to  provoke 
die  courage  of  the  troops,  silenced  their  plaudits,  and  sunk  deep 
into  their  minds ;  and  they  resolved  to  show  on  the  first  occasion, 
that  they  could  emulate  as  well  as  praise  the  prowess  of  their  com- 
rades (14}.  At  midday  on  the  15th,  about  twenty  hours  after  he 
left  Bivoli,  Bonaparte  reached  Roverbello,  with  ^e  headmost 
troops  of  Massena's  division.  By  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  whole  corps,  with  Victor's  reserve  and  the  cavalry  under  ge- 
neral Dugua,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  command  of 
Augereau  for  this  occasion,  arrived  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of  his  march  and  the  engrossing 
■tagnitode  of  its  object,  Bonaparte  was  far  from  losing  sight  of 
loobert,  whom,  on  account  of  his  yoath  aiid  talent,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  more  as  a  pupil  than  as  a  liealMul.  Befonleav- 
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in{;;  Roverbello,  he  wrote  to  that  general  the  fIrilowiBB 
which,  besides  describing  his  ovn  position  and  that  of  tlie 
is  remarkable,  as  evincing  that  in  moments  of  the  inosl 
excitement,  his  mmd  was  entirely  free  from  that  heat  aad  imj, 
which  are  sure  to  be  generated  by  the  strenuous  and  ronliami 
exertion  of  intellects  less  pure  and  exalted. 

''  The  18ih  and  75th  are  here.    The  enemy,  after  paiu|  thi 
Adige,  divided  his  force  into  two  corps.    One  took  the  roala-ior 
Mantua,  the  other  remained  at  Anghiari  to  defend  thebridgeom 
the  Adige.    This  was  attacked  by  Guyeux  and  Aogereaa,  who 
took  two  thousand  prisoners,  several  guns  and  burnt  the  hnSfjt, 
The  first  corps  presented  itself  before  St.  George  at  noon  io-d^. 
(leneral  Miollis  replied  to  a  summons  by  a  discharge  of  arlilerf. 
After  an  obstinate  attempt  with  musketry  the  enemy  failed  tociny 
this  essential  post,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  betweei^St.  Geaqi 
and  the  Mincio,  at  the  village  of  Valdagno,  where  he  is 
vouring  to  communicate  across  the  lake  with  Mantoa.  I 
causing  his  position  to  be  examined,  and  am  waiting  for  the  f^ 
port  of  reconnaissances  I  have  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  Moi- 
nella;  after  receiving  which,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  ea« 
action.    If  general  Augereau  has  pursued  towards  CasteUaro^ai 
I  suppose  he  has,  the  column  which  escaped  him,  yon  pevenit 
that  we  shall  defeat  it  without  difficulty.    The  32nd  has  jstf 
reached  Villa  Franca,  which  puts  it  in  our  power  yery 
finish  this  bloody  and  violent  struggle,  that  I  take  to  be  the 
active  of  the  campaign.    I  shall  expect  before  midni^t  a 
note  from  you,  written  at  the  Corona." 

Meanwhile  Augereau,  after  placing  a  strong  garrison  at 
Legnago,  formed  his  division  into  two  columns,  and  aMmdip|H 
orders  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  express  from  GaiMt- 
novo,  on  the  15th  pursued  Provera  on  both  flanks,  the  brigMbssf 
Lanncs  and  Point  upon  the  left  toward  Castellaro,  and  then  of 
Guyeux  and  Bon  upon  the  right  toward  due  CastellL  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Bonaparte  advanced  from  Bafeibdb 
to  the  village  of  St.  Antonio,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  dttdri, 
and  atone  o'clock  on  the  morning  posted  general  Victor  wilhthi 
18th,  32nd,  57th,  and  75th,  between  the  suburbs  of  the  Fkvsfffei 
and  St.  George,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  junction  of  iht 
garrison  of  Mantua,  with  the  army  of  relief.  At  the  san 
he  caused  Serruricr  to  collect  from  his  blockading  fiDroe, 
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indred  men,  in  from  of  the  Favorita,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  meet 
^rmscr,  should  he  vonture  on  a  sally  and  endeavour  lo  break 
vr  his  intrenchmeniij  in  that  quarter. 

As  Provora  had  failed  in  carrying  the  stibnrb  of  Si.  George, 
t  hoped  to  form  the  proposed  connexion  nith  Wurmser  by 
e  snburb  of  the  Favorita,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
tsdel,  a  work  wbich  ihouch  invested,  had  never  been  in  pos- 
toioo  of  the  besiegers.  An  hour  before  day  on  the  IBth  ac- 
rdiogly,  he  attempted  to  force  bis  way  to  this  suburb.  Wurm- 
t,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  chief  part  of  his  garrison,  sallied 
it  from  Mantua,  and  look  post  at  the  Favorita  to  receive  him. 
In  was  the  signal  for  Bonaparte's  attack,  Serruricr,  with  his 
laai  firmness,  immediately  engaged  the  marshal,  with  his  bat- 
rfes  and  musketry,  and  aher  a  severe  conflict  forced  him  to 
burn  into  the  <^n,  leaving  behind  him  four  hundred  prisoners. 
leior  at  the  same  lime  fell  upon  Provera  with  the  18th  and  57th 
Ffront,  and  the  ^nd  and  75th  in  reserve.  The  pride  and  fury 
|Qi  which  the  two  leading  regiments  attacked,  were  admirable 
d  resistless.  As  they  advanced  with  rival  steps,  every  ihin<! 
Hsntly  yielded  or  instantly  fell.  The  conduct  of  the  57th  which 
m  from  Bonaparte  himself  the  surname  of  the  terr^te,  attested 
e  grave  resolve  and  rapturous  valour  by  which  it  was  impelled. 
Vould  be  no  easy  task  to  do  justice  to  this  regiment,  or  to  trace 
e  storm-like  ravage  of  its  course  through  the  battle.  At  the 
St  charge  it  broke  Provera's  front  line,  and  took  three  pieces 
artillery.  At  the  next,  it  arrested  a  regiment  of  Hungarian 
issars  coming  upon  it  in  full  career,  and  compelled  the  whole 
rps  to  dismount  and  surrender ;  and  then  rushing  upon  the 
istrian  second  line,  forced  it  under  the  guns  of  St.  George, 
dere  it  took  from  the  Vienna  volunteers  their  embroidered  co- 
nrs.  At  this  moment,  the  32nd  and  75th  were  advanced  into 
le ;  Miollia  sallied  from  his  w  orks ;  Lannes  came  up  with 
I  brigade  from  Caslellaro;  and  Leclerc  with  a  regiment  of  ca- 
ilry  was  prepared  locharge.  Provera,  finding  Wurmser  driven 
to  Hantua,  his  own  corps  broken  and  completely  surrounded, 
id  down  his  arms ;  thus  closing  the  campaign  as  he  had  begun 
Besides  his  killed  and  wounded,  he  surrendered  six  thousand 
fantry,  seven  hundred  horse,  twenty  guns,  a  number  of  cais- 
ns,  all  his  colours  and  baggage,  with  a  large  convoy  of  pro- 
Hons  destined  for  the  supply  of  Mantua.    On  the  same  morn- 
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ing,  a  reserve  of  iwo  thousand  men,  which  he  had  paMi 


on  the  Molinella  to  check  the  pursuit  of  Augereao,  being 
and  beaten  by  general  Point,  surrendered.   So  that  of  tlie 
of  Provera  s  column,  the  only  part  that  escaped,  was  the 
of  Bayalitch  which  Massena  had  defeated  on  the  ISth, 
had  been  left  behind  the  Adige. 

Seconded  by  generals  Key  and  Murat,  Joubert  fbUowieg  i»- 
plicity  the  directions  of  Bonaparte,  renewed  his  opcnuiaei  m 
day  break  on  the  15th,  against  the  shattered  oolmmiB  of  L^pMj, 
Koblos,  and  Ocskay  (13).  Their  only  route  of  retreat  hf 
through  the  narrow  defiles  which  pass  by  Ferrare,  if  de 
rocky  face  of  the  Corona,  by  a  passage  called  **  the 
so  narrow  and  steep,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  hold  k 
a  host.  The  Austrians,  embodied  under  Alvina  to  the  m 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  defended  their  re|p  aa  they 
gled  along,  against  the  active  pursuit  of  Joubert,  and 
forward  in  front  with  the  hope  of  gaining  possession  of 
up  the  Corona.  But  notwithstanding  their  detemnned 
they  were  antidpated  by  Hurat,  who  had  reached  that  poini 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  Placed  thus  between  two  fires,  and 
either  to  advance  or  retreat,  they  fell  into  dreadful 
Seven  thousand  men  surrendered  on  the  spot ;  the  rest 
up  the  face  of  the  Corona,  threw  themselves  off  the  precipiB^  bf 
which  that  height  looks  down  upon  the  Adige,  into  a  rarine 
numbers  perished,  and  few  escaped.  Nine  pieoas  of 
several  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Ahrind 
tended  by  a  single  trooper,  got  off  in  the  confusion.  The  Hih 
and  29th  were  so  forward  in  this  pursuit,  and  charged  ao  baUf 
on  the  enemy*s  rear,  as  to  redeem  the  credit  they  had  lost  r6ips^ 
lively  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli  and  in  the  defeat  of  Vuboif  • 

The  wreck  of  Quasdonowich's  colnmn  retired  op  Aa  f%hl 
bank  of  the  Adige,  by  way  of  Rivalta,  in  eompkle  disoidv  la  Aa 
Tyrol,  leaving  behind  many  stragglers,  who  beug  picked  ip  hf 
ihc  French  light  troops,  swelled  the  number  of  pi 
cavalry,  to  ensure  a  quicker  escape,  swam  the  Adisav 
horses  were  so  much  exhausted,  that  many  sank  widi 
riders  in  the  stream,  which  then  was  full  and  is  always  rtpid.  Oi 
the  opposite  side,  Wukassowich  retreated  on  the  main  read M 
Rovercdo,  and  though  without  disturbance,  with  predpilaia  ham- 

No  sooner  was  the  batrie  of  the  Favorite  gained. 
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who  bad  be«n  on  horseback  erer  since  the  ni{;ht  of  the 
^announced  his  victory  in  a  short  despatch  to  the  dirc>ctory, 
i  snother  lo  Joubcrl ;  visited  the  posts  of  the  besieging;  army, 
Md  the  blockade  closely  reestablished.  Early  next  morning 
oceeded  to  Verona,  in  order  lo  resume  command  of  the  line 
1  Adige,  and  to  direct  ihe  ullenor  movements  of  his  viciorioos 
oas.  Joubert  he  reenforced,  and  ordered  lo  advance  im- 
^ly  upon  Trent,  and  to  regain  the  positions  on  (he  Lavis, 
h  bad  been  lost  by  Vaubois.     The  passes  of  the  mountains 

now  blocked  up  with  snow,  and  the  flight  of  Alvinzi  was  co- 
1  by  general  Laudohn  with  the  \varlike  riflemen  of  the  Ger- 

Tyrol.  Bui  Joubert,  wiih  the  French  infantry,  overcame 
Mtacles.  He  drove  Laudohn  through  Koveredo,  expelled 
from  Trent,  and  after  a  combat  in  which  he  made  a  thousand 
Mrs,  forced  him  over  the  Lavis.  On  ihe  right,  Augereau 
■ned  from  the  suburbs  of  Mantua  to  Porto  Legnago,  there 
nd  the  Adige,  passed  through  Padua,  and  with  litlle  resiat- 

from  the  retiring  troops  of  Bayalitch,  penetrated  lo  Treviso. 
e  centre,  the  intrepid  regiments  of  Massena,  worn  down  with 
ce,  were  allowed  a  few  days'  repose  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
.  Then,  conducted  by  their  gallant  commander,  they  forced 
tassage  of  the  Brenia  at  Bassano,  against  the  rearguard  of 
ilitch,  and  in  two  subsequent  af^irs  with  his  division,  took 
re  hundred  prisoners,  and  three  guns ;  pushing  their  tight 
M  lo  Ihe  bank'  of  the  Piave,  and  covering  all  the  country 
ward  of  that  river.     Thus  the  Austrians,  after  driving  Mo- 

and  Jourdan  out  of  Germany,  found  themselves  completely 
ided  from  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  and  bis  posts  extended  ftirtber 

ever,  in  the  direction  of  Trieste. 

le  general  result  of  the  batdes  of  Rivoli  and  the  Favorita,  in- 
ing  the  dependant  combats,  from  the  action  of  San  Michel  on 
12th  of  January,  to  the  closing  affairs  on  the  Lavis  and  the 
ila,  was  the  destruction  of  half  the  physical  force  of  Alviozi's 
f,  the  entire  annihilation  of  its  moral  strength,  and  the  ox- 
ion  of  all  hope  of  relief  for  the  garrison  of  Mantua.  His  nu- 
ical  loss  may  be  estimated  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
iding  among  the  last  the  sick  found  in  the  hospiuls  in  Trent, 
tirty-five  thousand  men.  Of  those,  twenty-seven  thousand, 
iting  among  them,  one  lieutenant  general,  Iwo  brigadiers, 
ity-four  colonels,  seven  majors,  fifty-eigbt  captains,  and  one 
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hundred  and  tweniy-two  lieutenants,  we^  priaonera  (1^. 
Twenty-four  stands  of  colours,  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  vUa 
vast  number  of  caissons,  baggaee-waggons,  and  horaeay  wm 
taken  by  the  victors.  The  loss  of  the  French  did  noc  cieesi 
tvo  thousand,  a  fact  which  accomplished  the  wish  of  ilieir  cib- 
mander,  to  gain  victories  at  the  expense  rather  of  their  legs  dtti 
of  their  lives. 

The  prisoners  were  sent  into  France  under  the  eeoort  ef  fu- 
neral Rey  with  a  corps  of  four  thousand  men ;  bat  on  the  nUe 
many  of  them  escaped  through  Switzerland  into  Germanj,  ihar 
evasion  being  favoured  it  was  supposed,  by  the  magistralei  eflle 
canton  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Lugano. 

Bessi^res,  colonel  of  the  guides,  who  had  fought  in  aD  ik 
battles  of  the  campaign,  and  never  made  a  charge  without 
off  victorious,  was  deputed  to  present  to  the  directory  the 
taken  at  Rivoli  and  the  Favorita. 

In  his  official  report  Bonaparte  mentioned  with  distingMhil 
praise,  Berthier,  Massena,  Joubert,  Victor  and  Duphot,  iiDr  dM 
two  last  of  whom  he  solicited  and  obtained  promotioo.  The  h»* 
haviour  of  the  lith  regiment  at  Rivoli,  and  of  the  67th  at  As 
Favorita,  he  warmly  applauded ;  but  he  gave  the  highest 
to  the  18ih  32nd  and  75th,  whose  services  he  justly  said, 
passed  the  achievements  of  the  Roman  legions.  '*  All  the 
ments  have  covered  themselves  with  glory,  but 
32nd,  75ih  and  18th  of  the  line,  commanded  by  general 
who  in  three  days  beat  the  enemy  at  San  Michel,  Rivoli,  aed  la- 
verbello,  (the  Favorita).  The  Roman  legions  we  learn,  BanM 
twenty  four  miles  a  day.  Our  regiments  accomplish  thirty,  mi 
gain  battles  in  the  pauses  of  their  course." 

But  his  eye  was  too  keen  in  the  perception  of  detaib,  to  be  eo» 
fused  by  the  uproar  of  battle,  or  dazzled  by  the  blase  of  ||oiy- 
On  the  17th,  upon  arriving  at  Verona,  he  wrote  to  Joubert :  "IdU 
not  see  the  colonel  of  the  14th  of  the  line,  in  the  battle  of  IML 
It  is  my  intention  that  the  colonels  commanding,  shall  always  be 
with  their  corps,  and  that  the  members  of  courts  martial, whttflfsr 
be  their  rank,  shall  be  with  their  colours  in  all  general  atfioMi'' 

Upon  looking  at  his  own  conduct  it  will  probably  be  alfcuwt 
that  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  previous  trioBpk 
the  power  of  his  genius  burned  with  a  radiancy  more  inlense  ari 
intolerable,  on  this,  than  on  any  former  occcasion. 
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nd  ability  in  separating  and  ilcfeaitng  llic  Ausirians  anri 
Hians,  in  the  campaign  of  Montenolle ;  his  t)oldnes.s  and  sa- 
'inpaHSing  llie  Po  and  the  Adige,  in  that  of  Lodi;  his  de- 

■and  foresight  in  raising  ihe  siege  of  Slantua,  rushint;  ui>on 
hmowich  at  Brescia,  and  returning;  upoD  Wurmser  at  Cas- 
ie;  the  daring  swiftness  and  consecutive  fury  of  his  atiaclts 
iveredo,  Calliano,  Lavisio,  Primolano,  Bastsaiio,  and  .St. 
)e;  and  his  invention,  fortitude,  and  heroism,  in  the  struggles 
cola,  were  all  admirable,  all  far  excellint;  the  exploits  of 
r  other  modern  commandef.  Vet  they  appear  to  sink  into 
llary  merit  when  compared  with  the  celerity,  perseverance, 
ity  and  precision,  of  the  operations  which  have  just  been 
Ibed.  Before  Provcra  thought  he  had  left  Verona,  he  had 
nd  overthrown  Alvinzi  at  Rivoli ;  and  while  Alrinzi  supposed 
18  pursuing  him  along  the  base  of  Monlebaldo,  he  had 
led  Wurmser  and  captured  Provera  under  the  walls  of 
U.  The  vigour  of  his  attacks,  though  crashing  and  irr«- 
B,  was  not  superior  to  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were 
3d.  Ilo  joined  louhert  just  in  lime  by  a  personal  order, 
avent  his  being  enveloped ;  and  bo  reached  the  Favorila 

six  miles  distant,  the  very  moment  it  was  necessary  to 
ose  between  the  garrison  of  Mantua  and  the  army  of 
At  Rivoli  he  saved  the  victory  on  his  left,  by  the  timely 
y  of  the  32nd ;  gained  it  on  his  right,  by  a  seasonable  com- 
on  of  his  artillery  and  cavalry;  and  completed  it  in  the  rear, 
ading  his  reserve  against  Lusignan,  before  that  general 

either  attack  or  retire;  and  then,  after  a  forced  night 
I  and  twelve  hours  fighting,  refrained  from  pursuit,  not  by 
a  of  exhausted  energy  or  slumbering  zeal,  but  that  he  might 
take  a  new  enterprise,  to  which  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
ther  general  of  the  age,  would  hardly  have  proved  adequate. 
Fresh  troops  and  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  So  rapid, 
IS,  and  ceaseless,  were  his  exertions ;  so  prompt  and  exact 
larticular  evolution  ;  and  so  just  and  extensive  the  whole 
inaiion ;  that  it  might  almost  be  imagined  the  manoeuvres  of 
wo  armies  had  been  concerted  beforehand,  and  that  the 
h  general,  instead  of  inventing  movements  in  the  whirlwind 
iproar  of  contention  and  danger,  was  calmly  executing  a 

of  predetermined  evolutions,  and  filling  up  a  plan,  every 
if  which  had  been  agreed  upon  and  studied. 
.1..  I.  30 
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Imixlred   and  twenty-two  

Twenly-Four  Kiands  of  c<dour»,  siity  piece*  ^^  j^  wmttt 
vast  number  of  cuigvontt,  ]Mfjg»f!p-wttf  v^jQ^f  ^Dd  ifiMBte 
taken  by  the  vkiors.  The  1o«  of  Iho  ^g^  of  y,^^  ^^  ,^ 
two  iliousand,  a  fact  which  aocampB  ^bbm.  acaim  iho  *» 
mandcr,  to  gain  vicioriM  at  ibo  eir  ^^^  ^„j,  ^j^^  jjj^ 
of  their  lives.  rfAlTinri  wa»  cliieflyimiMl  ■ 

The  prifloners  were  sum  iiU'  ^,„^  eaMral,  likn  rt»  (bitt  # 
neral  Rey  with  a  corps  of  f'  J^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  „yj„,  „f  j^  *--. 
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.It  of  January,  and  February,  1797. 


p~Vir  wiih  the  Pope — Inlercepteil  dMp«(chM  of  ctrdinal  BattM — Bontpuio 
rwallf  Cacaull  from  Rome— Aswniblcs  icnliiraa  tiriroops  bI  Rulogiia— 
Leaves  VeroDa  for  Ihal  place,  nnd  Hops  beroro  Manlua — His  iDlenriow 
nilh  general  KIcnau— His  generosity  («  WarmscT— Gralilude  ntUie  UUei 
—Surrender  of  Mantua — Slrenglb  of  tho  garrisOD— Bonaparte  Tiiidkalo 
WnriDScr's  chsraclcr — Arrives  al  Bolagoa— His  proclatnaiion  ami  niini- 
testo — General  Victor  invadei  Ibe  Eoroao  Icrrilor.T— Bonaparte  joinn  hlni 
at  I mola—ltl arches  lo  Caslel  Bolognese— AO'air  of  Ibe  Scnio— CaptDrr  of 
Faenza — Clemency  and  prudence  of  Donaparle — Converts  the  inhabllints 
ialo  friends — Takes  Ancona  and  Loretto— Enters  Mac  era  la — Progrestur 
Victor — Consternation  of  tlie  Pope— Sues  for  peace — Bonaparte's  compas- 
fJon  Tor  the  emigrant  French  prie»ls — Conferences  al  Tolcntlno — Termi  of 
tb« treaty — Bonaparte'*  culpable  weakness  in  not  intiiling  on  the  abolition 
of  the  inquiiitioD— His  moderaUon  compared  with  the  wishM  of  the  direc- 
tsry— Bi*  letter  to  the  Pope,  sent  by  hi*  aide  de  camp  Jnnol — Victor  and 
Lumes  visit  Rome — Bonaparte  devote*  bimself  to  the  pnblic  serf  ice — His 
loiter  lo  general  Joubcrt— Ilis  remarkable  conrorenre  with  the  INfapoliliiu 
cBTOj — lalam;  of  the  latter — The  republic  of  San  Marino — Augereaa 
frewnt*  the  colonrs  of  Hantna  lo  the  direclorj— The  character  of  that 
ceremonj— Bonaparte  returns  to  Hantna — Beviewi  the  diTiaions  of  Ber- 
ndotle  and  Delma* — Prepares  for  iOTading  Germany — Bepain  and  nnder- 
mine*  the  fortlflcatloiis  of  Hantna — Tbe  fretcoa  of  Titian — CompLmentar} 
lelteri  firom  the  dlr«etor;  to  Ihs  generals- Their  inridiou*  neglect  of  Ser- 
ivrier — Tbeir  motifea — Bonaparte's  portnUi  of  bli  prlnctpal  genwali. 


As  soon  as  the  anny  of  observation  bad  cleared  the  Italian 
Tfrol,  and  all  the  country  betveen  the  Adige  and  the  Piave,  of 
the  renuumtt  of  Alvinzi's  force ;  and  through  tbe  gorges  of  the 
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The  number  of  the  Austrians,  indading  Wunuer'i  finree  h 
Mantua,  was  at  least  double  that  of  the  French.  The  eov^ 
and  experience  of  their  generals,  and  the  yakmr  nnd  diadpfae 
of  the  troops,  were  unquestionable.  But  of  what  bwwH  wsn 
numbers,  valour,  disdpline,  and  experiencOp  against  the  dhi- 
nity  of  genius  ?  The  power  of  Bonaparte  was  almost  indepm- 
dent  of  physical  means,  while  that  of  Alvinii  was  chiely  rinn^wsiMl 
of  them.  The  energy  of  the  French  general,  like  the  fbivs  sf 
lightning,  was- to  be  measured  only  by  the  extent  of  iu  dsfaHH 
tion ;  while  the  strength  of  the  Austrian,  like  that  of  the  atubhora 
oak,  was  best  seen  in  the  fragments  of  his  rain. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  latt  of  January,  and  February,  1797. 


ilh  tbe  Pope— Inlercepted  d«qMtehet  of  cardlntl  Diuca— Boniput? 
b  Cacault  Trom  Ranic  — AstemblM  a  column  of  troops  at  Bologna — 
H  VeroDa  Tor  Ihat  place,  and  slopB  betoie  UBntua— His  JDlerti«>w 
fenerat  Klonau— His  generosity  to  Wurnuer— Gralilude  of  [be  lallet 
irendBT  of  Haolaa — Strength  of  lbs  ganuon— Bonaparlo  « indlcitc* 
imcr't  cbarflclcr — Arrives  at  Bolo^ina— Ilis  proclaniBrion  anJ  mani- 
— GedcmI  Viclor  invades  llip  Roninn  iciriliirv  —  DiniaiiBrte  joins  tiim 
noil— Marches  to  Castel  BologneM — Affair  of  IheSenio — Caplnreof 
U — Clemency  and  prndencc  of  Bonaparte— Converts  the  inbabilanlt 
friends — Takes  Ancona  and  Lorelto — Enten  Hacerata — ProprMf  of 
IT— Conslemalion  of  the  Pope —Sue*  for  peace— BoDlparle's  com  pw- 
brtbe  emigrant  French  priests — Conferences  atTolentlDO — Term  of 
reatT— BoDtparte't  colptble  weakueii  in  not  iittiuiftg  on  tbe  ■b<rfltioB 
e  Inquisition— His  moderalioD  compared  with  Ihewitbes  irfthe  direc- 
— His  letlerto  the  Pope,  sent  by  hit  aide  da  etmp  Jnnot — Victor  and 
iM  visit  Rome — Bonaparte  devotea  liinuetf  to  the  public  serTloe — Hi* 
r  to  general  Jonberl- His  remarkable  conference  with  the  Neapolitan 
J — Inbmj  of  the  laller— The  republic  of  San  Marino — Aagereao 
juts  ttw  colonrs  of  Hantua  to  the  directory — The  character  of  Ibat 
mony— Bonaparte  returns  to  Mantna — Beviewi  the  dlTitioni  of  Ber- 
ttetnd  Delmas— Prepares  for  I DTading  Germany — Repairs  and nnder- 
*  Ibe  forliOcalions  of  Hantna — The  frescos  of  Titian — Complimenllry 
r«  from  (he  directory  to  the  generals- Their  invidious  neglect  of  Ser- 
ir— Tbeir  motives — Bonaparte's  poftrafu  of  bb  prindptl  gen«rals. 


soon  as  the  army  of  observation  had  cleared  the  Italian 
,  and  all  the  country  betwem  the  Adige  and  the  PiBTe.  irf 
B  of  Alvinzi's  force ;  and  through  the  gwges  of  the  . 
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Brcnia,  had  established  a  communication  between  Massena  in  ike 
centre  end  Joubert  on  the  left,  Bonaparte  prepared  with  hit  lia- 
biiual  promptitude,  for  resuming  the  suspended  expedition  agaimi 
Rome.  His  desire  to  terminate  this  inveterate  quarrel,  was  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  the  contents  of  an  intercepted  despatck 
from  cardinal  Busca,  the  Roman  secretary  of  state,  to  cardinal 
Albani,  the  special  envoy  of  the  Pope  at  Vienna.  It  was  daltd 
the  7th  of  January,  and  on  the  10th  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Fnmk 
patrol.  Being  transmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief,  it  eoa- 
vinced  him  that  nothing  less  impressive  than  military  force,  woaU 
inspire  the  papal  government  with  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  witk 
France ;  but  he  was  then  making  ready  to  receive  on  the  Adip, 
the  second  attack  of  Alvinzi.  Thus  circumstanced  he  natnrdj 
deferred  for  the  moment,  all  attention  to  the  afiair  of  Rome. 

Cardinal  Busca,  after  assuring  the  envoy  at  Vienna,  that  k 
was  determined  to  reject  or  evade  all  proposals  for  an  aoooB- 
modation,  observed ;  ''  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  French 
have  a  great  desire  to  make  peace  with  us,  of  which  I  have  aficA 
proof  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Nuncio  at  Florence.**  b 
addition,  cardinal  Albani  was  informed  that  the  terms  of  their- 
mistico  of  Bologna  would  remain  unfulfilled,  notwithstanding  the 
demands  of  the  French  government ;  that  the  Pope  would  aceqH 
the  services  of  the  Austrian  general  Colli,  as  commander  in  cUrf 
of  his  army,  and  hoped  he  would  be  accompanied  by  soBieoilofln 
of  engineers  and  artillery ;  that  instructions  were  issued  lior  re- 
ceiving him  with  distinction  upon  his  landing  at  Ancona;  andlhil 
in  case  the  Emperor  chose  to  supend  his  pay  and  allowanoefi 
during  his  command  of  the  papal  troops,  his  holiness  woold  i(i- 
linf;ly  furnish  them.  In  aggravation  of  all  this,  it  was  stated  in  Ae 
despatch,  that  measures  for  exciting  throughout  Europe,  a  re- 
]i[;ious  war  against  France,  were  postponed  only  until  theaBiace 
wiih  Austria,  which  Albani  was  instructed  to  press  to  a  eoocta- 
sion,  was  definitively  settled  (1). 

The  first  thing  Bonaparte  did,  upon  turning  his  Bind  to  this 
matter,  was  to  despatch  a  courier  to  Rome,  with  insmdioas  to 
the  French  minister  to  quit  that  capital  immediately.  CaGaall« 
who  had  often  requested  to  be  recalled,  upon  receiving  this  order, 
announced  his  intention  to  obev  it  in  a  note  to  cardinal  Bnice. 
wlio  with  a  readiness  and  courtesy  indicative  neither  of  regret  aor 
alarm,  reciprocated  his  complimentary  expressions  witbool 
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e  lightest  eRort  lo  doiain  him.  la  ibis  the  cardinal  disappointed 
e  expectations  of  the  French  general,  who  in  his  letter  of  the 
!nd  of  January,  directing  Cacauli  to  take  his  departure  from 
)nie,  had  said;  "  For  several  months  they  have  heaped  insults 
ion  you,  and  used  all  sorts  of  prelexu  to  make  you  quitltome. 
)w,  whatever  instances  ihcy  may  employ  to  induce  you  lo  stay, 
sist  them,  and  set  off  (he  moment  you  receive  this  letter."  This 
rection  was  strictly  obeyed,  and  CacauU  arrived  at  Bolognit  on 
e  eveninj;  of  the  ZOth  (2). 

To  overawe  the  cabinet,  or  reduce  the  capital  of  Pius  the  VI, 
maparle  directed  geuaral  Victor  to  assemble  at  Bologna,  a  corps 
imposed  of  three  thousand  infantry,  six  hundred  horse,  a  few 
'Id  pieces,  and,  under  the  immedinie  command  of  General 
inncs,  a  thousand  grenadiers.  This  force  was  to  be  supported 
the  first  instance,  by  the  llaliao  legion,  under  the  orders  of 
meral  Lahoz,  which  was  already  posted  on  the  frontier  of  the 
lurch ;  and  subsequently,  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
^horn,  which,  upon  evacuating  that  seaport,  according  lo  (he 
loveniionconcludcd  with  Manfrcdini,  was  to  take  the  routeleaciinj; 
>ttacArno  toward  Rome.  But.gener^Victorwa8  not  to  commence 
Mdlities,  before  he  was  joined  by  the  commaoder  in  chief,  whose 
-rival  he  was  to  wait  for  atBologna.  Having  communicated  bia  in- 
ntion^  in  a  despatch  to  the  directory,  as  well  as  in  a  separate  letter 
Cannot,  Bonaparte  set  out  from  Veronabefore  day  break  on  the 
Hh,  and  visiting;  the  works  around  Mantua  in  bis  way,  alighteddt 
e  heat^uartcrs  of  Serrurier,  eaRy  in  the  forenoon  (3). 
Wormser,  whose  numerous  garriion  had;  long  been  a  prey  to 
ekncss  and  scarcity,  whose  expectations  of  succour  bad  been 
uformly  disappointed,  and  whose  efforts  to  escape  had  been  con- 
antly  repelled,  having  witnessed  the  capture  of  Provera  and 
arned  the  defeat  of  Alvinzi,  found  binuelf  deprived  of  means  of 
ibsistence  and  hopes  of  relief;  and  compelled,  in  spite  of  all  his 
'ide  and  resolution,  to  look  the  sad  necessity  of  a  surrender  in 
le  face-  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Favorita,  a  sum- 
ons  had  been  sent  into  Mantua  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  the 
aarer  of  which  was  accompanied  by  an  Austrian  officer,  a  pri- 
mer of  war,  who  was  instructed  ta  make  known  to  the  marshal, 
le  result  of  the  battle  of  Rivoli.  To  this  communication  Wurm- 
:r  answered  proudly,  thai  he  w,aa  determined  lo  bold  out,  ^nd 
id  provisions  sufficient  for  a  year.     Bat  Una  aQsvec,  siiitiBg 
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better  with  the  endariag  spirit  than  with  thee] 
of  the  marshal,  he  was  constrained  in  a  Tory  ffawdays  to 
a  tone  less  peremptory  and  repolsire.  It  happened  in 
qnence,  that  the  rery  morning  Bonaparte  arrived  tram  ▼( 
Wurmser  sent  out  his  first  aide  de  camp,  general  HenaH*  wiAa 
proposal  to  surrender  the  plaoeyOn  tlieconditiona  wUA  hndbsei 
offered  him  in  October,  namelyp  that  lie  ahonld  be  aBovel  H 
march  out  with  his  garrison,  all  his  artillery  mnnitinna 
gage,  and  join  the  imperial  army. 

When  Klenau  entered  Sermrier's  quarters, 
seated  in  the  apartment,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
year,  the  hour  of  the  morning,  his  recent  arriral  and  i 
departure,  wore  his  traveDing  doak.  Klenau  addreaaed  hi 
to  general  Serrurier,  who  being  on  duty,  was  of 
form,  and  deliyering  to  him  the  letter  with  which  he 
declared,  that  ahhough  the  garrison  had  ample  nenas  for  hd^ 
ing  out  three  months  longer,  yet  as  Marshal 
it  doubtful  whether  the  Emperor  would  be  aUe  to 
within  that  period,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  pronded 
able  terms  were  allowed  him,  to  surrender  the  phee  at 
Serrurier  replied,  that  he  would  communicate  the  Ofsitf  n 
commander  in  chief,  and  take  his  orders  in  reboioB  lo  fc.  Ihs 
conversation  continuing  between  the  two  generab,  tka 
discoursed  largely  on  the  means  which  were  yet  in 
Wurmser,  and  on  the  quantity  of  prorishms  contained  i 
called,  the  magazines  of  reserve.  Bonaparte  neither 
uor  made  himself  known,  but  drawuig  his  diair  lo  tlie 
which  lay  the  letter  of  Wurmser,  he  wrote  on  the  nuurgin 
cision  upon  its  contents.  Then  walking  up  to  KleaaVt  he 
**  If  Wurmser  had  provisions  for  eighteen  or  twenty  dafiaand 
talked  of  a  surrender,  he  would  not  deserve  honomUe 
But  I  respect  the  age,  the  courage,  and  the 
marshal,  and  these  are  the  conditions  I  will  grant  Hb^  ^  he 
opens  his  gates  to  morrow.  If  he  waits  a  fortnight,  n  bmA,  or 
oven  two  months,  he  may  still  have  the  same  terms ;  he  m^  wsk 
if  ho  chooses,  to  his  last  mouthful  of  bread.  I  set  off  tfab 
to  pass  the  Po,  and  I  march  upon  Rome.  Yon  know  my 
{\o  nnd  report  it  to  your  general." 

Klenau,  though  too  much  surprised  to  comprehend  disdndk 
the  first  part  of  this  speech,  was  not  long  m  findfaig  ont  with 
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he  had  to  deal.  Ho  read  the  written  decision,  and  penetrated 
with  gratitude  for  the  i^enerons  spirit  in  which  ii  was  ton- 
ccived  and  communicated,  ceased  to  dissemble,  confessed  dial  llie 
garrison  was  really  reduced  to  extremities,  aod  declared  thnl  th« 
nock  of  provisions  would  not  last  more  than  three  days. 

Tbis  unexpected  liberality ;  for  the  terms,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
extremely  generous ;  bein|;  conununicated  lo  Wurmscr,  relieved 
his  pride  aud  engaged  his  admiration.  He  wrote  immediately  to 
Bonaparte,  inviting  liim  to  pass  through  Mantua  on  his  way  across 
the  Po,  assuring  him  that  it  would  give  him  the  advantage  of  a 
Sorter  and  belter  route  than  the  one  by  Governolo.  But  as  relays 
of  horses  had  been  prepared  on  the  latter,  Bonaparte  did  not  avail 
hiiDself  of  the  obliging  proposal.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Wurmser 
Banifesled  his  good  feeling  in  a  manner  still  more  honourable. 
Bsving  been  apprized  by  bis  ecclesiastical  allies,  that  an  attempt 
Tould  bo  made  in  the  Homagna  to  take  off  their  common  enemy 
by  poison,  he  sent  one  of  bis  aides  de  camp  all  the  way  to  Bo- 
logna, to  acquamt  Bonaparte  with  the  scheme,  and  gave  him  sucli 
ieformation  as  enabled  him  to  defeat  it. 

(te  the  Snd  of  February,  the  capitubtinn  was  signed,  and  the 
■extday,  the  long  defended  citadel  of  Lombardy  opened  its  gates 
•e  the  republican  army.  The  investment,  either  by  close  block- 
kade  or  open  trenches,  had  lasted,  irith  two  monentary  inter- 
rsptions,  more  than  eight  months ;  durbg  the  last  half  of  whi^ 
tone,  the  defence  had  been  conducted  by  a  SeU-marshal  of  Ans- 
tria.  In  maintainingiheplace,  more  than  twenty  fire  thoDsand  men 
had  perished  within  or  around  ita  walls;  in  attenpting  its  rdief,  foor 
powerful  armies,  averaging  at  least  seventy  Uionsand  men,  had 
been  destroyed,-  ninety  thousand  warriors  bad  suffered  captivity, 
and  twenty  thousand  fallen  in  battle.  To  this  destruction  of  the 
Emperor's  military  strength,  was  now  added,  the  surrender  of  a 
garrison  containing,  iadusive  of  sn  thoosand  sick  and  wounded, 
IwflAly  one  thousand  men.  with  a  lateran  fieldmarshal  and  a 
number  of  general  officers.  This  was  the  work  of  a  gaoera), 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  ia  his  first  assay  as  a  commander  in 
chief;  and  with  an  army,  which  slowly  and' careleesly  reenforced, 
at  no  time  exceeded  forty  five  thoosand  neo;  had  an  exleoMve 
chain  of  fortresses  to  garrison,  a  dilftnilt  siege  to  maintain,  a  long 
line  to  defend,  to  supply  itself  with  pay,  provisions  and  artiUu?, 
Bnmerous  negotiations  to  support,  and  ibo  whole  tf  Italy  to QMirol. 
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The  terms  granted  to  Wurmser,  while  they  loothedfabmoftii- 
cation  and  attested  his  merit,  reflected  new  lustre  on  his  osi- 
qucror.  The  marshal  with  two  hundred  dragoons  and  fre 
hundred  other  individuals  of  his  garrison,  all  to  be  sdedcd  bj 
himself,  was  allowed  to  march  out,subiect  to  no  other  oonditiM 
than  not  to  serve  against  France  for  the  space  of  three  nooths. 
He  was  also  permitted  to  take  with  him,  as  heroic  emUems  of  Us 
gallant  defence,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the  requisite  nonbcr  9f 
men  and  a  proper  supply  of  ammunition.  The  rest  of  his  troepi 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  bat  were  to  h; 
down  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  and  to  remain  prisoners  ontH  re- 
gularly exchanged. 

The  artillery  taken  in  the  place,  including  that  whid  ik 
French  had  abandoned  upon  raising  the  siege,  amounted  lo  Ive 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  pieces ;  and  among  the  trqphies  of  the 
surrender  were  no  less  than  sixty  colours ;  so  numerous  were  the 
regiments  which  had  been  introduced  or  driven  into  the  fortraii 
These  colours,  with  the  honour  of  presenting  them  to  the  dh 
rectory,  were  committed  to  general  Augereau,  whose  serrioeiiB 
the  campaign,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  been  most  briUiantSMi 
important. 

General  Serrurier,  who  began  and  terminated  the  siege,  hid 
the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  surrender,  of  receiving  the  sword 
of  an  Austrian  ficldmarshal  and  generalissimo,  and  of 
out  before  him  and  his  small  beleaguering  force,  thirty 
officers,  and  fifteen  thousand  well  appointed  troops.  The  lii 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  were  left  to  the  cm 
of  Austrian  surgeons.  A  sentiment  of  magnanimity  which*  tf- 
tisfied  with  the  glory  of  conquest,  disdained  the  pomp  of 
triumph,  and  generously  turned  away  from  the  sight  of  an  aged 
adversary's  pain,  induced  Bonaparte  to  absent  himself  froa  As 
scene,  and  to  let  the  mantle  of  its  distinction  Call  upon  his  iea- 
tenant ;  a  loftiness  and  selfdenial  which  struck  the  atloHiil  of 
all  Europe. 

He  mentions  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  was  determined  to  snai- 
fcst  by  clemency,  his  repugnance  for  the  instructions  of  the  go- 
vernment authorising  him,  to  treat  Wurmser,  who  was  a  native 
of  Alsace,  as  a  French  emigrant  taken  with  arms  in  his  haadi. 
His  assenion  is  substantiated  by  the  existence  of  the  instradioB 
ill  quesiinn,  and  hy  the  followin;;  extract  from  one  of  his  dfs- 
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Riches.  "  I  have  endeavoarcd  lo  exemplify  the  generosity  of  oar 
Mliona)  character,  in  my  deportment  to  Warmser ;  a  general 
Wvenly  years  of  age,  lo  whom  fortune,  in  ihis  campaign,  has 
proved  exlreroely  cruel ;  but  who  never  failed  lo  display  a  con- 
Kancy  and  courage,  which  history  will  remark.  Enveloped  on  all 
sdes  after  the  baltio  of  Bassano,  losing  by  a  single  blow  pari  of 
ifae  Tyrol  and  his  itrmy,  he  did  not  despair  of  being;  able  to  take 
nefijge  in  Mantua,  from  which  he  was  distant  five  days'  march. 
Bb  passed  ihe  Adige,  overthrew  our  vanguard  at  Cerea,  made  h\» 
My  across  the  Molinella,  and  entered  Mantua.  Shut  up  in  that 
^ce,  he  executed  several  sallies,  which  although  he  was  always 
Hlheir  head,  were  all  of  them  unfortunate.  Besides  the  formid- 
Iftllc  obstacles  which  our  lines  of  counter  vail  alio  n,  bristling  with 
BUuion,  presented  against  him,  he  could  operate  only  with  troops 
bcouraged  by  numerous  defeats,  and  weakened  by  the  pestikn- 
Ibl  distempers  of  Mantua.  The  majority  of  mankind,  who  mako 
}tt»  point  always  to  calumniate  misfortune,  will  not  fail  to  pcrso- 
■te  Wnrmser"  {&). 

Thenoblenessof  this  conduct  to  Wurmser,  which  in  delicacy  and 
Seoerosity,  has  no  parallel  at  least  in  modem  history,  the  directory 
could  not  venture  to  blame,  nor  afford  to  approve ;  and  therefore 
ia  their  answer  to  the  despatch,  a  studious  silence  respecting  it  is 
observed.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  ihe  warmth  with  which  Bona- 
psrie  vindicated  the  reputation  of  a  vanquished  antagonist,  was  at 
■ny  lime  applauded  by  his  friends,  or  remembered  by  his  enemies. 

On  the  30ih  of  January,  he  reached  Bologna,  where  he  fiound 
that  the  court  of  Rome,  instead  of  being  shamedt  intimidated, 
or  persuaded,  into  caution,  by  Ihe  pablication  of  iheir  inlw- 
cepted  despatches,  by  the  peremptory  recall  of  Cacaall,  or  by  the 
tenor  of  a  paciticatory  letter  which  before  leaving  Verona,  he  bad 
written  to  cardinal  Matiei,  bad  consummated  their  alliance  with 
Anstria,  by  placing  their  troops  under  the  command  of  general 
Coin,  and  were  resolved  to  vindicate  by  arms  the  violation  «rf 
Ihe  armistice  (5).  In  an  official  paper  entitled,  "  Harangue  ai~ 
dressed  to  the  brave  soldiers,  who  fight  under  the  standard  of  the 
dturch  for  the  common  safety,"  Pius  the  VI  had  made  extrara- 
gaot  efforts  to  eiccite  the  fanatical  zeal  <A  his  people  against  the 
French  army,  saying,  "The Lord  is  in  Israel.  Joshnasand  Gi- 
deons will  rise  up  among  you ;  fear  mrthing;  to  arms,  to  arms  t " 
The  next  morning,  Bonaparte  issued  a  countervaiUBg  prodniB- 
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lion,  promisiiie  protection  to  such  of  thePOpe'i 
remain  quiet,  and  threatening  with  aeyere 
should  talte  part  in  the  contest.  This  proclamtioD  he 
by  a  nuinifesto,  reciting  the  injuries  of  which  the  Freach 
ment  complained,  and  declaring  the  annistioe  of  BologiHi 
by  the  Pope,  and  no  longer  in  existence.  To  enforce 
declarations,  general  Victor  marched  on  the  moming  of  dto  III 
of  February  from  Bologna,  and  passing  the  frootier  hi  hMb 
array,  encamped  for  the  night  at  Imola,  the  first  towaefah 
portance  within  the  papal  territory  (6). 

Before  leaving  Bologna  himself,  Bmiaparte  wrote  a 
directory,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  obstinacy  nad 
of  the  papal  government,  both  in  its  measures  and  Inncwagrr,  hsd 
effected  an  alteration  in  his  sentiments ;  and  that  he  was  umftBi 
to  depart  from  that  system  of  moderation,  which  in  relacioa  to  Aa 
quarrel  he  had  hitherto  recommended  to  the  cabiaet  of  lb 
Luxembourg.  In  his  letter  of  the  1st  of  February  he  thas  nr 
pressed  himself.  '^  Should  we  go  as  far  as  Rome,  aiighl  weM 
unite  the  Modenese,  the  Ferrarese,  and  the  Romagno,faitoooe  re- 
public, which  would  be  of  sufBcient  strength  T .  Might  we  aot^ 
Rome  to  Spain,  on  condition  that  she  should  guarantee  thb  fiH 
public  ?  "  But  this  disposition  to  severity  disappeared,  as 
he  saw  the  deplorable  weakness  of  his  enemy,  and  the 
with  which  the  inhabitants  could  be  awakened  to  a  aeaoe  of  ihsir 
danger,  and  of  the  advantage  of  conciliating  the  Freach  anay  (f). 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  he  came  up  with  Vidor'a  ooli 
established  his  headquarters  in  the  (»lao8  of  the  bUop 
monte,  who  succeeded  to  the  tiara  as  Pius  the  YII.  Hero 
that  by  exhortations  and  emissaries  from  Rome,  the 
around  his  camp,  was  excited  to  the  wildest  rage  of  hootBly.  T* 
counteract  this  phrenzy  of  the  muliitude,  he  had  topiss  of  kis 
proclamation  posted  on  the  walls  of  Imola,  and  distribated  aaaag 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Oa  the  9i^  the 
march  was  continued  to  Castel  Bolognese,  opposite  to 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Senio,  the  Papal  troops  were  i 
in  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  behind 
manding  the  bridge.  This  army  of  the  church,  consisted  of  sisor 
seven  thousand  men,  part  reguhir  troops,  the  rest  peasaato, 
and  fanatics;  the  whole  commanded  by  a  cardianl,  who 
proposed  to  abide  a  conflict  with  a  general,  to  whose  the  katf 
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coQunandors  and  t)ic  chosen  troops  of  Austria,  had  been  repeat* 
cdly  opposed  in  vain.  Asthe  march  had  been  long  and  the  day 
was  far  spent,  Bonaparte  ordered  genera!  Victor  to  take  upapo- 
silion  for  the  night.  While  this  order  was  in  the  course  of  cio- 
cation,  a  herald  from  the  army  of  the  church  presented  himself, 
and  declared  on  the  pan  of  the  commanding  cardinal,  that  if  the 
French  ventured  to  advance  a  step  further,  he  would  fire  on  themi 
This  menace  surprised  in  one  sense  at  least,  the  heroes  of  Areola 
and  Rivoli.  Bonaparte's  reply  was,  that  his  troops,  unwilling 
to  exposD  themselves  to  the  thunders  of  his  eminence,  were 
only  selecting  ground  upon  which  to  pass  the  night. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lannes  with  the  vanguard,  as- 
cended the  left  bank  of  the  Senio  to  a  ford,  where  at  day  break  he 
crossed  over  without  opposition.  He  then  pushed  on,  and  getting 
into  the  enemy's  rear,  drew  up  his  men  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
leading  to  Faenza,  Corresponding  with  this  movement,  general 
Lahoz  with  the  Italian  legion,  throwing  out  skirmishers  to  the 
right  and  left,  opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  small  arms  across  the 
river,  under  cover  of  which  he  passed  the  brid[;e  in  close  column, 
followed  by  Victor  with  the  French  infantry  and  hone.  Before  this 
Tigorons  onset  the  Papal  troops  instantly  gave  way,  and  being 
driveD  back  upon  Lannes,  foaror  five  hundred  of  them  were  qnickly 
destroyed.  Among  the  slain,  were  several  mendicant  monks^ 
armed  for  battle  with  crucifixes.  Such  of  tbe  regular  troops  as 
had  not  fallen,  with  all  the  artillery  and  baggage,  were  taken, 
bat  the  cardinal  general  escaped.  The  resistance  was  bo  slight, 
Dotwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  river,  that  Bonaparte's  list 
of  killed  and  wounded,  only  amounted  to  forty.  After  the  iremen- 
dODs  conflicts  of  the  campaign,  this  combat  was  a  mere  farce  for 
the  French  soldiers. 

The  same  afternoon,  the  column  marched  aa  to  Faenza,  the 
gates  of  which  dty  they  found  closed,  and  the  ramparts  crowded 
with  men  and  armed  with  cannon.  Tbe  tocsin  was  sounded ;  and 
the  populace  excited  by  the  priests  to  a  state  of  religions  fury, 
provoked  the  French  by  inanlts  and  defiance,  rejecting  with  di^ 
dain  a  summons  to  open  their  gates.  A  few  pieces  of  artillery  b^g 
brought  up,  the  gales  were  soon  forced  (^n,  and  the  grenadiers 
entered  the  town  with  fixed  bayoneu;  crying  oat,  « Just  as  it  was 
at  Pavia,"  and  counting  on  the  place,  being  given  np  to  pffikge. 
"  No,"  said  Bonaparte,  whose  mind  roM^ned  mrene  aad  diMti- 
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i'.^jit^j'  j^-^:  utizir.-wzir  3i!Dsi!r«i»  ea  ihfir knees tf  iMi- 
z^jv  t:cr:;Mafi4i.  '«:f::2  j.oi^T'e^  acioRd  las  Merer.    He^iobe 
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ks^T^i^iir^.  iz^i  'Jm  Frfwa.  iTY  frMd»  lo  relieioii,  pabGeevdv, 
^i^i  \ir  :>v-^. '  Ii-f  >:7  iflu  crtdcuf  of  the prisoiiers,  veiew 
Li  ..Ti.v.  li  ::isc  i-rf.-r*  lAi  rtKft  "ietr feirs. 

I:  III  :i7  ;a: i-fQ  h<^  dirvix^i  i2«  stm  lo  the  refectory,  wtan 
i..-=r  'i^:^^. r  •:'fr<er>  vere  aaeessbHed.  got  of  iheflnwere  fe- 
Ti.'^Tj,  i^:  ^bc-u:  &:;y  t^x&^  u>  the  beit  fimities  of  tomt. 
Wi:L  ihr?^  Le  o:<xTer<«d  for  sc^f  line,  coMiasiiiig  the  adfae- 
urr:i  .>:  a  iTve  and  indet^ndeei  gnirrepfl  for  Italy,  wilh  Ae 
wea^ce??  aod  Jtboies  of  the  Papil  cabiafi :  which  trampled  oa  da 
nio^i  ^acreid  f  recc^':<  of  rr.i^;k«.  aad  hid  the  folly  to  defy  o 
fiu^hed  «!th  cc'Dquesi.  aod  compoMd  of  the  nosl  warii 
in  the  vorld.  Alio^ia^:  the  officers  elso«  to  go  home,  ha 
them  «i:h  copies  of  hU  procUmitHNi.  and  required,  m 
iciurn  ihey  m>.re  to  make  for  their  Iberty,  that  they 
municaie  to  their  countrymen  his  real  seatiaieBUL  TUivai Ig^- 
i^G  the  {K'[>e  « ith  weapons  like  hUown,  though  of  abeMr  teaper ; 
and  «<is  the  most  ef'Bcacious  mode  of  exlinguishiog  the  UM 
and  fanatical  ra<]e.  which  it  had  beea  the  businesa  of  hit  HoliHa 
to  kindie.  The  liberated  prisoners  were  of  course  loud  ia  dwv 
praise  of  the  Qcnerous  conqueror,  from  whomthey  had  experkaeeJ 
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nefa  Ditexompled  clemency ;  and  retiring  lo  all  parts  of  tbo  pa- 
tdnony  of  the  church,  conveyed  liis  pacific  proclnmatioa  nnd 
IBlicablo  assurances,  lo  the  most  polished  circlcK  of  the  capital, 
Ud  the  rudest  huts  of  the  Appennines  (10). 
t,  Next  morning,  he  had  the  principal  priests  and  leading  monka 
IKroduced  to  his  presence.  Pointing  out  to  them  the  danger,  as 
grell  as  the  folly,  of  their  conduct,  in  raising  a  storm  which  they 
Ud  no  power  to  resist  or  to  allay,  he  exhorted  them  (o  abstain 
'tma  iuterference  with  military  affairs,  and  to  attend  only  lo  their 
ucred  duties.  The  superior  of  the  order  of  ihu  Cumalduleii,  a 
IMH  of  piety  and  influence,  he  sent  to  Ravenna  on  a  mission  of 
peace,  with  instructions  to  ongago  tho  people  of  that  town,  to 
raftain  from  proceedings  which  might  provoke  a  vi«ii  from  hit 
imy.  Tho  prior  of  the  honediciines,  he  despatched  before  him 
DO  a  similar  embassy  to  Cesena,  the  native  place  of  Pius  the  VI. 
nteseprovidentaudpeaceful  measures  of  the  French  commander, 
hwi  all  the  success  they  deserved.  V^  revolution  in  public  senli- 
meot,  extending  even  to  the  most  enlightened  of  the  priesthood^ 
was  quickly  produced:  and  the  rage  of  the  populace  subsiding 
u  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  the  tYench  column,  instead  of  being  met 
vilb  demonstrations  of  enmity  and  revenge,  was  received  every 
where  with  signs  of  welcome  andjoy  (11).  It  is  delightful  to  ob>- 
nrre  the  same  genius,  which  had  just  been  smiting  with  nifi- 
lary  destruction,  the  warlike  hosts  of  Austria,  now  subdoing  the 
passions  of  the  enervate  Boman  people,  by  the  bland  impnli^ns 
of  reason  and  humanity. 

Taking  the  direct  route  lo  Ancona,  the  army  marched  frmn 
Faenza,  through  Forli  and  Cesena,  and  thence  along  the  Adriatic 
coast,  by  Rimini,  Pesaro,  and  Sinigaglia.  In  passing  through  Ce- 
aena,  Ronaparte  had  a  second  interview  with  the  superior  (tf  the 
Camaldules,  with  whose  services  at  Ravenna,  he  was  so  wdl  sa- 
tisfied, that  he  charged  bim  to  repair  to  Rome  and  assure  the  poin 
tiSf  whose  confidence  he  was  aware  the  snperior  enjoyed,  that 
theFreuchgeneraldidnolaimathisoverthrow,  that  he  venerated 
bis  person  and  revered  his  office,  that  his  holiness  might  remain 
at  Rome  in  perfect  safety ;  and  that  all  that  was  required  of  bim 
was,  to  change  his  ministry,  the  flagitious  hostility  of  which  was 
betrayed  by  their  intercepted  despatches,  and  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  Tolentino,  to  treat  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Colli  had  taken  up  a  strong  and  com- 
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manding  position,  in  front  of  Ancona,  at  the  head  of  dnmih» 
sandmen.  Bot  knowing  his  adversary,  and  probably 
ing  in  the  steadiness  of  the  papal  troops,  this  general, 
some  plausible  motive,  retired  with  his  AnitriaD  ofBoen  to  h^ 
rettOy  as  soon  as  the  French  oolimin  approached.  BooapaitiU 
not  come  up  to  the  front,  when  general  Victor  seat  a  fhf  of  tnai^ 
requiring  this  headless  fragment  of  the  papal  force  to  aarrariv; 
and  while  the  conference,  to  which  this  measure  led,  waa  pvaesri- 
ing,  he  pushed  forward  detachments  on  both  flanks,  aod  m^ 
pletely  surrounded  the  Romans,  who  then  fortunately 
themselves  to  be  taken  without  firing  a  shot.  When 
joined  him,  Victor  was  already  in  possession  of  Ancona. 
same  liberal  treatment  was  extended  to  these  prisoners,  as 
experienced  by  those  taken  on  the  Senio.  Furnished  with 
roations,  breathing  a  desire  for  peace,  they  were  rfi«wtf^ 
to  their  respective  homes. 

Upon  entering  Ancona,  B<Aiparte  proceeded,  with  his 
teristic  energy,  to  correct  the  abuiies  of  the  local 
That  town,  fronting  the  coast  of  Albania,  or  ancirat 
was  the  resort  of  a  number  of  Jews  and  Hahometans, 
commerce  with  Italy,  who  on  account  of  their  religion, 
jected  by  the  absurd  jealousy  of  the  catholic  magistracy,  to 
riety  of  inhospiuble  and  degrading  exactions.  These,  thoFniA 
general,  caused  to  be  instantly  abolbhed.  It  was  on  this 
of  a  transient  visit  to  Ancona,  that  he  perceived  the  u 
portance  of  that  port,  the  only  one  on  the  Italian  shore  sf  At 
Adriatic,  from  Venice  at  the  head  of  that  sea,  to  BrindU  al  At 
foot  of  the  peninsula ;  and  observed  the  necessity  of 
harbour  and  strengthening  the  fortifications,  in  order  to 
its  great  natural  advantages. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  French  amy, 
of  Ancona  ran  in  crowds  to  one  of  the  chnrches,  and 
themselves  at  the  feet  ot  a  madonna,  which  shed  in 
miraculous  tears,  at  the  overthrow  it  was  supposed, 
of  the  cross.    Upon  being  informed  of  this 
course,  Bonaparte  sent  Monge  to  examine  the  uMiilipnns  UsL 
The  geometer  reported,  that  the  madonna  actually  did 
Bonaparte  then  ordered  the  image  to  be  bronght  to, 
when  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  miracle  was  an - 
duced  by  an  artful  adjustment  and  motion  of  bits  of 
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ig  removed,  the  madonna  was  replaced  in  her  shrine,  where 
wepi,  it  was  found,  no  more.  The  priest  who  contrived 
deception,  was  arreslod  as  a  disturber  of  public  order  (IS). 
he  town  and  citadel,  the  French  found  nioety  nine  pieces  of 
llery,  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  three  thousand  mtis- 
I,  which  the  Emperor  had  recently  sent,  as  a  warlike  presrtit 
lie  pope  (13). 

rom  Ancona,  the  French  column,  preceded  by  a  vanguard  of 
dry  under  Marmont,  moved  on  in  sight  of  the  Adriatic,  a  day's 
■ch  10  Loretio,  where  in  reverence  for  the  Sania  Casa,  the 
rings  of  pilgrims  accumulating  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
formed  an  immense  treasure.  The  greater  part  of  lliis  bad 
n  removed  by  orders  from  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  fears  of  io- 
bn  became  serious,  but  there  still  remained  in  articles  of  gold 
silver,  the  value  of  more  than  a  million  of  francs;  which  Bo- 
arle  appropriated  to  the  service  of  his  army.  The  virgin  her- 
,  the  godhead  of  the  temple,  was  found  to  be  a  grotesqne 
ge,  awkwardly  carved  in  wood.  This,  with  a  broken  por- 
jer,  and  a  tattered  piece  of  camlet,  which  had  ihe  reputation 
liavint;  once  composed  a  part  of  the  virgin's  wardrobe.  Bona- 
(0  had  carefully  packed  up  by  Honge,  and  sent  to  Paris,  pn>- 
ily  in  ridicule  of  an  absurd  suggestion,  which,  on  his  first  eo- 
We  into  Italy  he  had  received  from  the  directory,  that  be 
dd  aeod  a  secret  expedititm  across  the  peninsula,  for  the  pur* 
B  of  bringing  off  the  treasures  of  Loretto  (1^}. 
doming  westward  from  LoreUo,  the  invadiiig  colamn  passed 
Mgh  Macerata,  crossed  the  Appennines,  and  marched  on  to 
ipo,  where  the  roads  ft-om  Florence  and  Ancona  to  Rome, 
1^  and  where  a  battalion  of  the  63rd  from  Legluwa,  iras  to 
iTicIor's  division. 

)f  this  time,  intelligence  (>f  the  defeat  of  his  army  on  theS(Bio,of 
flight  of  Colli,  the  taking  of  Ancona  and  Loretto,  the  rapid 
•Bce  of  the  invaders,  and  the  change  no  less  rapid,  wrought 
the  prudence  and  clemency  of  the  French  general,  in  the 
ids  of  the  people,  had  reached  Pius  the  VI,  and  affected  him 
Uiis  cabinet  with  surprise  and  alarm.  Upon  hearing  that  the 
Bws  of  Victor's  column  were  already  flying  on  the  Appen- 
H,  they  exclaimed — "  The  French  do  not  march,  they  run." 
lir  first  thought  was  turned  towards  their  personal  safety,  and 
fMrations  were  made  for  escaping  to  Naples.     The  honsa 
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were  harnessed  to  the  pope's  carriages,  when  the  saperior  of  tk 
order  of  Camaldulcs  arrived,  and  throwing  himself  at  hit  HoB- 
ness*  feet,  acquainted  him  with  the  message  of  Bonaparte,  be- 
sought him  to  remain  in  his  capital,  and  to  terminate  the  war  bt 
the  best  peace  he  could  make.    This  advice  being  seconded  bf 
the  representations  of  cardinal  Mattel,  was  without  much  henti- 
tion  adopted.    Cardinal  Busca,  now  become  the  object  of  geasnl 
scorn,  was  superseded  by  cardinal  Doria,  a  man  of  pmdeecg 
and  patriotism ;  and  a  commission  composed  of  cardinal  Maun, 
signor  Galeppi,  the  marquis  Massimi,  and  the  duke  of  BraieU 
the  pope*s  nephew,  was  furnished  with  full  powers  for  the  wBgy 
tiation  bf  peace.  Bearing  a  letter  from  his  Holiness  to  theFmdi 
general,  these  envoys  repaired  to  Tolentino  with  all  oonvMHtf 
speed  (15). 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  Victor  was  not  interrupted.  Havi^ 
strengthened  his  column  at  Foligno,  by  the  detachment  fir«i 
Leghorn,  he  overran  the  provinces  of  Camerino  and  Umbria,«ed 
pushed  his  vanguard  under  Lannes  within  three  dap'  march  ef 
Rome  itself.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  appearance  of  resistaHS, 
Bonaparte  remained  behind  at  Macerata,  organizing  a  provMoiil 
government  for  the  conquered  country,  and  adopting  measarssiBr 
the  sustenance  and  protection  of  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  who. 
in  great  numbers,  fell  into  his  power.  Of  his  conduct  lo  these  bb 
unfortunate  countrymen,  he  has  left  the  following  interesting  ■^- 
count,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  confirmed  by  his  correspoadsMS 
with  the  directory,  and  other  contemporary  documents  (16). 

'^Several  thousand  French  priests  banished  from  their eOM- 
try,  had  sought  refuge  in  Italy.  As  the  French  army  adfaaosd 
into  the  peninsula,  they  had  retired  in  crowds  towards  Rome.  Itf 
the  army  having  invaded  the  states  of  the  church,  they 
themselves  thenceforth,  without  an  asylum.  Some  of  the 
timid  among  them,  had  passed  the  Adige  in  time,  and  M 
Germany.  Naples  refused  them  shelter.  The  eoperiorseflhe 
different  convents  in  the  territory  of  the  pope,  who  sabmilted 
unwillingly  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  them,  made  the  arrifil 
of  the  army,  a  pretext  for  escaping  from  the  expense;  and 
ing  to  fear  that  the  presence  of  the  emigrants,  would  draw 
their  convents  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  drove  Ihese^ 
fortunate  exiles  from  their  walls.  Napoleon  made  an  order  oi 
the  subject,  and  issued  a  proclamation  reassuring  the  Frearii 
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priests,  and  ordaining  that  the  conventfi,  bishops,  and  different 
chapters,  should  receive  them,  and  furnish  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  their  decent  and  comfortable  subsistence.  He  enjoined 
on  his  troops  lo  behold  in  these  priests,  thoir  friends  and  coun- 
irymen,  and  in  this  character,  lo  protect  and  cherish  them.  The 
army  imbibed  these  sentiments,  and  numerous  touching  sccne§ 
were  the  consequence.  Several  of  the  French  soldiers,  recog- 
uiied  their  former  pastors ;  and  these  unhappy  old  men,  banished 
hundreds  of  leagues  from  their  country,  received,  for  the  first 
time,  marks  of  respect  and  tenderness  from  their  fellow  citizens, 
who,  up  to  that  moment,  had  treated  them  as  enemies  and  cri- 
minals. The  report  of  this  measure  was  echoed  through  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  throughout  France.  A  few  censorious 
persons  carped  at  it,  but  their  cavils  were  stifled  by  general  appro- 
bation, and  by  that  of  the  directory  in  particular." 

This  conquest  of  Bonaparte  over  the  ferocious  spirit  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  misdirected  temper  of  his  troops,  was  more 
glorious,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  more  enviable,  even 
than  ihe  fame  he  had  acquired  by  victories  in  the  field.  And  his 
influence  over  the  soldiery,  when  thus  consecrated  to  offices  of 
beneficence  and  consolation,  reflected  a  mild  and  redeeming  light 
on  the  martial  virtues  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

From  Macerata,  the  scene  of  this  act  of  patriotism  and  com- 
passion, he  transferred  his  headquarters,  on  the  15tb  of  February, 
to  Tolenlino,  where  the  commissioners  of  the  Pope  arrived  the 
same  evening,  and  where,  next  morning,  the  conferences  of  peace 
were  opened. 

By  their  despatches  of  the  3rd  and  12th  of  Febraary,  the 
directory  impressed  upon  him  the  expediency  of  destroying 
altogether  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  while  they  made 
no  attempt  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  suggested  the 
advantages  of  extinguishing,  if  practicable,  the  influence  of  the 
Pontiff,  as  the  head  of  the  catholic  church.  In  the  first  of  theM 
despatches,  they  observe, — "  You  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
reflecting,  not  to  have  felt  as  deeply  as  we  do,  that  the  Roman 
religion  must  always  be  irreconcilably  hostile  to  our  republic; 
first,  by  reason  of  its  essence,  and  secondly,  because  its  followers 
and  ministers  will  never  forgive  the  blows  which  France  has 
struck,  at  the  fortune  and  credit  of  the  latter,  and  the  pr^udices 
and  habits  of  the  former.  There  are  without  doubt,  meaoa  to 
vui..  I.  31 
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be  employed  for  abolishing  in  the  interior  this  InWiMmftft  ■ 
sibly.  It  is  for  the  goyemment  to  endeaTOor  to  Sad 
means.  But  there  is  one  point,  not  less  essential  probttUyy  fcr 
accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  and  that  is,  to  deatroj,  ifk 
be  possible,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  unity ;  and  it  it  fior  fSi^ 
who  have  thus  far  known  how  to  onite  the  most  disllaguhsi 
qualities  of  a  general  with  those  of  an  enlightened  polilieiai»io 
realize  this  object  if  you  judge  it  practicable."  The  IaBgai|stf 
the  second  despatch,  is  equally  strong,  and  at  the  um 
equally  discretionary ;  but  as  it  could  not  hare  reached 
parte  when  his  letter  of  the  15th,  from  Macerata,  was 
this  last  document  can  only  be  regarded  as  his  reply  lo  ihsir 
despatch  of  the  3rd.  As  it  recites  his  reasons  for  preferring  a 
peace  with  Rome  to  a  total  destruction  of  the  papal  power,  Md 
recapitulates  other  of  his  intentions  and  proceedings,  exinclsrf 
it  will  serve  to  continue  and  authenticate  the  narratlfe  of  da 
expedition. 

'^  You  will  receive  herewith  an  account  of  the  measnes  I 
adopted,  for  organizing  the  administration  at  Ancona,  and 
which  I  have  taken  here,  for  the  organization  of  this 
as  well  as  the  order  I  have  given  in  favour  of  the 
])riest8.  This  order  is  not  contrary  to  the  law,  while  it 
with  our  interest  and  the  dictates  of  sound  policy;  fior 
priests  arc  greatly  attached  to  us,  and  much  less  fanatical 
their  Roman  brethren.  They  are  accustomed  to  an  ezislanes  ftl 
which  priests  do  not  govern,  which  is  a  great  advaDOO.  Ihif 
are  very  miserable ;  three  fourths  of  them  shed  tears  at  At  s||pl 
of  a  Frenchman.  Besides,  by  driving  them  away, 
compel  them  to  take  refuge  in  France.  As  here  we  da 
touch,  in  the  slightest  manner,  aflEairs  of  religioa,  it  b 
better  that  they  remain  where  they  are.  If  yon  a] 
measure,  and  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  general  prindfdaa 
policy,  I  shall  derive  great  advantage  from  these  prieals^  ii^ 
ducting  the  affiairs  of  Italy. 

'^Ancona  is  an  excellent  port;  twenty-four  hoors^ 
Macedonia,  and  ten  days  from  Constantinople.    Itisafi 
tion  to  collect  there  as  many  Jews  as  I  can ;  and  I 
the  fort  in  the  best  state  of  fortification.    It  will  be 
us  to  retain  Ancona  at  a  general  peace,  and  that  it  reMaia  fcr 
ever  a  French  port.    It  will  give  us  great  inlnanoe  over  1^  OH 
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lorto,  and  render  us  masiers  of  ih?  Adriatic,  ns  by 
HarseiilRs,  anil  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  St.  i'ierre,  wc 
irfy  of  the  Mediterranean  (17).  With  a  {jarrison  of 
nndred  men,  and  an  expense  of  two  or  three  hundred 
i  francs,  lo  fortify  a  neighbouring  height,  this  town  will 
le  of  sustaining  a  lonf;  sie{;e. 

is  what  I  mean  lo  do.  1  shall  (;ranl  peace  to  the  ropn 
se  conditions;— that  he  shall  cede  absolutely  to  the  rp- 
M  legation  of  Bolo<;na,  the  legation  oF  Ferrara,  tlip  lofla- 
innagna,  the  duichy  of  Urbino,  and  the  march  of  Ancona ; 
be  pay  us,  first,  the  three  millions  at  which  the  treasures 
io  are  valued ;  second,  the  fifteen  millions  which  remain 
T  the  armistice ;  that  he  surrender  to  us  all  his  cavalry 
lery  horses ;  that  he  dismiss  Colli  and  the  rest  of  the  An- 
md  that  he  deliver  up  lo  us  all  the  arms  of  the  newregi- 
eated  since  the  armistice.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
,  I  shall  |;o  lo  Itome. 

)fer  an  accomodation  to  marching  to  Rome;  first,  because 
Old  a  discussion  with  the  king  of  Naples,  which  may  be- 
7  serious ;  second,  because  the  Pope  and  all  the  Roman 
lying  from  Rome,  I  shall  never  get  from  them  the  objects 
1 ;  third,  because  Rome  cannot  exist  after  being  despoiled 
■est  provinces,  and  a  revolution  will  come  about  of  itself; 
he  court  of  Rome,  yielding  to  us  all  its  rights  to  these 
s,  our  property  in  them  cannot  be  regarded  at  a  general 
a  momentary  success,  since  it  will  be  an  affeir  entirely 
and  lasily,  it  nill  render  the  division  we  have  here  at 
losable  for  the  operations  in  the  Frioul,  and  will  give  me 
Fore  I  am  engaged  in  a  new  struggle  with  the  Austrians, 
ude  a  secret  arrangement  with  the  senate  of  Venice." 
9  the  information  which  this  correspondence  furnishes 
ig  the  campaign  against  the  Pope,  it  affords  an  interesting^ 
on  of  ihe  origin  and  progress  of  Bonaparte's  power.  In- 
addressing  him  as  a  general  subject  to  their  orders,  and 
ing  rules  for  his  conduct  in  war  policy  and  negotiation, 
lad  done  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  the 
I  approached  him  in  February  as  a  personage  of  at  least 
Lte  authority,  susceptible  of  iheir  advice,  bui  independent 
GoniroJ,  and  enliiled  to  the  irresponsible  direction  of  af- 
Ltaly.    This  admitted  authority  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
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since  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first  decided  st^  m  hiiii- 
vancement  to  supremo  power.  And  while  the  ease  of  hit  uom 
denoted  the  involuntary  nature  of  the  process,  the  fimuiesi  of  Ui 
attitude  was  no  obscure  indication  of  the  immense  eleraiioa  ht 
was  able  to  attain.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  at  any  period  if 
his  life  he  ever  expressed  himself  in  language  moreuDCooairaiisd 
and  positive  than  in  the  passage  of  this  letter  refuaing  to  coapij 
with  the  wishes  of  the  directory,  that  he  should  march  to  Bum 
and  destroy  the  Papal  government.— '^  I  shall  grant  peeoe  lo  the 
Pope  on  these  conditions." — ''I  prefer  an  accommodation  tomarck 
ing  to  Rome." 

When  the  plenipotentiaries  met  at  Tolentino,  the  discossMm  vm 
opened  by  signor  Galeppi,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  ia 
the  abortive  conferences  with  Salicetti  and  Garrau,  at 
A  decorous  attention  was  yielded  by  Bonaparte  to  the  florid 
redundant  discourse  of  this  envoy ;  who,  as  he  was  obliged  la 
admit,  that  the  Pope  was  the  offending  party,  could  not  denjihtt 
he  was  bound  to  make  reparation  either  by  cession  of  terrilorf, 
or  by  an  equivalent  in  contributions.  The  three  legations  of  F«^ 
rara,  Bologna,  and  the  Romagna,  the  march  of  Anoona,  or  ai 
it  was  otherwise  called,  the  provmce  of  Hacerata,  the  datcky  rf 
Urbino,  and  the  district  of  Perrugia,  had  already  submitted  lo  itt 
republican  arms.  When  Bonaparte  proposed  cootributioMy  G^ 
leppi  protested  the  poverty  of  the  Roman  treasury ;  but  whea  itt 
cession  of  the  conquered  provinces  was  alternatively  insisiedfi^ 
it  appeared  that  funds  to  a  large  amount  could  be  produced.  Hi 
negotiation  being  confined  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  sacriflosi^ 
or  to  a  combination  of  both,  it  was  soon  terminated  by  a  tnttjt 
which  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  February. 

The  Pope  obliged  himself  to  renounce  all  aUianoes  wilk  ihs 
powers  at  war  against  the  French  republic,  and  to  dose  his  parts 
to  their  military  flags.  He  renounced  the  ancient  daisi  sf  iks 
holy  See  to  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaissin.  Hecadiilhs 
lc{]ations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  the  Romagna;  and«^esdlo 
the  occupation  of  Ancona  by  a  French  garrison,until  ihi  ciwh 
sion  of  a  general  peace.  In  addition,  he  bound  himself  to  pay 
thirty  millions  of  francs,  instead  ofthefifkeen  millions  wkii^ 
due  under  the  armistice  of  Bologna;  to  deliver  up  the 
pieces  of  the  fine  arts  enumerated  therein;  to  disavow 
the  murder  of  Bassevilie,  and  {My  an  indemnification  of  ihns 
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idred  thousand  francs  lo  liia  family.  He  further  agreed  lo 
at  liberty  all  persons  imprisoned  within  his  dominions,  on  ac- 
nt  of  their  political  opinions,  and  to  allow  the  French  school 
1,'rts  at  Rome  lo  be  reestablished  on  its  ancient  footing.  These 
ditions  being  fullilled,  the  French  troops  were  lo  evacuate 
lerrilory.  Thus  by  preFerrinf;  an  alliance  with  Austria,  and 
ir  with  France,  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  conditions  of  the 
listice  of  Bologna,  with  which  Bonaparte  would  originally  have 
B  satisfied,  the  Pope  lost  dfteen  millions  of  francs,  the  Ro- 
pia,  and  temporarily,  the  port  of  Ancona ;  exclusive  of  his  claim 
errilory  in  France. 

[fter  relating  in  his  memoirs  the  mode  and  result  of  this  no- 
Ation,  Bonaparte  observes,  thai  he  insisted  a  long  time  thai 
■court  of  Rome  should  engage  to  suppress  the  inquisition.  H 
■  represented  to  him  that  the  inquisition  was  no  longer  what 
boe  was,  that  at  present  it  was  rather  a  tribunal  of  police  than 
KHgious  faith ;  and  that  the  ylufo  da /e  existed  no  longer.  "These 
otoenls,  he  says,  he  appreciated  at  their  just  value;  but  he 
istcd  from  the  demand  in  question  in  order  to  gratify  the  Pope, 
>,  in  his  private  correspondence,  opened  his  mind  on  the  sab- 
.  He  conlenlcd  himself  with  the  legations  of  Bologna  and 
rara,  and  the  Romagna,  and  the  military  occupation  of  Ancona. 
9  was  the  consequence  of  his  principle  to  respect  the  temporal 
itence  of  the  Pope.  If,  as  the  patriots  of  the  Cispadan  re- 
ilic  desired,  he  had  enlarged  their  stale  by  adding  to  it  the 
[;hy  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  the  province  of  Hacerata,  and 
!nded  its  limits  to  the  province  oF  Tronio  and  the  Appennines, 
■ould  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of 
lies.  A  war  with  this  power  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
sequence,  even  if  the  governments  of  France  and  Naples  had 
n  opposed  to  it." 

[is  reasons  for  not  gratifying  the  appetite  of  the  new  republic 
an  accession  oF  territory,  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound ;  but 
(Jeference  for  the  persona!  and  atrocious  wishes  oF  PiUsVI  is  not 
te  vindicated.  The  rule  which  he  had  prescribed  for  general 
ibois  at  Leghorn ;  ' '  While  we  support  the  interests  of  our  own 
ntry,  we  ought  to  be  generous  and'just,"  should  have  governed 
own  conduct  at  Tolentino :  and  surely  it  was  neither  generous 
even  just,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  extirpate  an  institution 
ich  perverts  the  religion  oF  God  to  the  most  diaboHcal  porposes 
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of  men,  to  refrain  from  doing  so  out  of  respect  for  the  fidae  repe> 
scntations  and  fanatical  wishes  of  a  doting  priest,  vho,  upott  aqr 
change  of  fortune  or  temper,  might  have  renewed  the  impisilin 
in  all  its  horrors.  But  a  respect  for  the  weakness  of  the  fie- 
quishcd,  originating  in  conscious  strength  and  innate  generoriif, 
appears  to  have  been  a  feeling  which  he  eoold  at  no  period  of  Ui 
life  resist. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  probable,  his  forbearance  was  the  less  rs- 
luctant  in  consequence  of  a  despatch  from  general  Joubert  in- 
forming him  that  the  Archduke  Charles  had  arrived  in  tlie  Tyrol, 
and  was  making  active  preparations  for  opening  a  new 

A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Joubert  on  the  17th,  while  it 
vers  the  anxious  vigilance  with  which  his  mind  reverted  lo  hii 
army  on  the  Adige,  is  too  rich  in  military  instruction  to  render  ils 
length  unacceptable. 

"  You  must  have  been  joined  by  the  11th  and  5th  rfrparli. 
The  25th  light  infantry  ought  to  be  now  at  Verona.  It  has  oidsis 
to  follow  the  5th,  being  intended  for  the  same  division.  I  had 
thought  that  the  headquarters  of  this  division  ought  to  be  at  Bor- 
go  du  val  Sugana ;  nevertheless  if  you  think  it  would  be  better  it 
tuated  at  Lenico  or  Pergine,  you  are  authorised  to  give  dirediaM 
accordingly. 

''I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  | entreat  joalor^ 
fleet,  and  to  observe  more  closely  the  localities.  For  I  cannot 
ceive,  supposing  your  line  on  the  Lavis  forced  andyonr 
executed  during  the  night,  that  you  should  not  hare  an  i 
diate  line  as  near  as  possible  to  your  former  one,  where  yoa  wotU 
be  able  to  hold  out  a  whole  day,  put  your  troops  in  order, 
collect  together  the  scattered;  men  or  straggling  corps  that 
not  been  able  to  join  you  in  the  night.  The  next  night,  if 
resume  your  march,  and  reoccupy  the  line  of  Mori  and  Torbeb, 
holding  the  enemy  in  check  there  several  days.  Then  bl  hack 
to  the  Corona,  next  to  the  intrenched  camp  at  Casld  ffafo; 
finally  under  the  walls  of  Mantua  or  Verona.  To  act 
would  not  be  making  war,  the  art  of  which  consists  wheDf, 
one  operates  with  an  inferior  force,  in  gaining  time.  To 
the  enemy  from  attacking  Mori  and  Torbole  forthwith,  it  wpfmnd 
to  me  that  the  best  plan  was  to  throw  a  bridge  over  tba  Adi|B 
between  Koveredo  and  Trent,  and  fortify  its  head.  By  ikii 
means,  the  enemy  could  make  no  attenqjA  against  Mori  and  Tor- 
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bole,  even  after  haviii!;  forced  general  Rey,  who  oughi,  at  :ill 
events  to  reireat  lo  Torbole. 

"I  beg  you  to  givomeaposilive  answerto  this  question:  U  iViprc 
a  good  litic  from  Torbole  to  Mori?  It  oiighl  to  rest  on  ihv  lake 
iind  the  Adige ;  and  1  had  directed,  first,  that  the  works  necessary 
for  this  lino  should  be  constructed ;  second,  that  in  the  most  Fa- 
vourable point  a  redoubt  should  be  established,  and  that  ditches 
ibould  be  cut  across  the  roads,  so  as  lo  make  this  position  the 
»ame  as  that  of  the  Chiusa  and  IVivoli ;  with  this  exception,  that 
the  enemy  not  being  posted  on  the  bank  of  the  river  next  to  Mori, 
ihere  is  no  occasion  for  the  same  forte  to  defend  this  position,  as 
For  the  defence  of  Hivoli. 

"  1  desire  you  lo  read  over  again  the  instructions  which  1  trans- 
Bitted  lo  you  at  the  moment  of  your  enterinij  Trent,  and  to  make 
mlit  exactness  ihe  preparations  they  call  for;  since  they  form  a 
ijarl  of  a  system  of  war,  for  the  campaign  which  we  are  about  to 
jnter  upon.  [  rely  entirely  on  you  and  the  superior  oliQcer 
>f  engmccrs,  lo  whom  I  have  given  an  order  lo  repair  to  Trent, 
IS  lo  the  particular  positions  to  bo  taken,  and  for  the  application 
jf  the  general  ideas  contained  in  my  inBtructions. 

"My  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol  is  this.  The  instant  you 
ire  obliged  to  evacuate  Trent,  rally  in  front  of  Roveredo,  oc- 
a^tying  with  the  whole  divisioQiOf  general  Re;  the  heights  of  Mori. 
hSler  holding  out  here  during  the  whole  day,  pass  the  Adige 
lod  post  your  three  divisions  between  the  Adige,  Mori,  and  Tor- 
twle,  placing  only  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  small  deiach- 
i^is  in  the  narrowest  passes  between  Hori  and  Rivcrii  to  prereot 
Jie  enemy  from  reaching  Alia  ;  and  even  u>  coostrnct  at  tbia  last 
idace  a  good  redoubt,  taking  care  to  cut  up  the  roads  all  around 
t  and  to  erect  a  bridge  opposite  to  it,  with  the  head  thereof  for- 
:ified.  Whoever  is  master  of  one  bank  of  the  Adige  and  has 
1  bridge  over  it,  is  mas^r  of  both  banks.  Afterwards,  should  the 
Kcupation  of  the  line  of  Mori  and  Torbole  become  useless,  in  con- 
lequence  of  events  that  may  take  place  with  the  other  divisions  of 
he  army,  then  Mantua,  Peschiera,  or  some  ottaerplace,  will  a&6rd 
wotection  to  your  corps. 

"  The  line  of  Rivoli  is  therefore  of  no  ns«  to  me,  unless  it  be  as  a 
momentary  position  to  gain  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  too  remote 
Tom  the  gorges  of  the  BrenU  to  admit  of  the  corps  occupying  it, 
?ver  to  be  succoured  by  a  flank  movement  upon  Trent.    Thts. 
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I  should  think,  will  suffice  to  make  you  fed  the  importanoe  of  Ik 
line  of  Mori,  where  nature  must  be  assisted  by  art.  Shodd  aij 
circumstance  arise  which  should  cause  you  to  be  forced  in  the  Im 
of  Mori,  sooner  than  ten  days  after  you  had  been  drirea  frmtle 
Lavis,  the  campaign  would  be  lost. 

^*  In  a  few  days  I  shall  return  to  the  army,  where  I  fed  Aat  Wf 
presence  is  becoming  necessary.  The  troops  are  within  three  difi* 
march  of  Rome.  I  am  in  treaty  with  the  priesthood  here*  aad 
this  time  again  the  Pope  will  save  his  capitd,  after  ceding  to  ■ 
his  finest  provinces  and  his  cash,  by  which  means  we  diaB  beii 
condition  to  perform  the  great  task  of  the  approaching  campa^i." 

Although  the  sacrifice  of  territory  and  treasure^  to  wUdi  Ike 
Pope  was  compelled  to  submit  in  the  treaty  of  Tdentino,  was,  ai 
cardinal  Mattei  wrote  to  his  govemiftent,  ^'extremely  severe," ii 
was  really  moderate  when  compared  with  the  unsparing  ii 
tions  of  the  directory,  and  the  unquestioned  power  of  their 
ral  to  execute  them.    Sensible  of  this  fea,  and  oonsdona  of  ihe 
forbearance  from  which  it  arose,  Bonaparte,  as  soon  as  the  Irsaqf 
was  signed,  despatched  his  aide  de  camp  Junot  to  Rome,  with  As 
following  answer  to  the  letter  of  his  holiness,  which  had  becnd^ 
livered  to  him  by  the  pap^  commissioners.    ''It  is  my  dirty  to 
thank  your  holiness  for  the  obliging  expressions,  contained  in  ihe 
letter  you  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  me.    The  peace 
the  French  republic  and  your  holiness  is  just  signed,  and  I 
gratulate  myself  on  having  contributed  to  your  repose.    I 
your  holiness  to  distrust  those  individuals  at  Rome,  who 
sold  to  the  courts  hostile  to  France,  or  are  led  away  by 
odious  passions  which  induce  the  ruin  of  states.    All  Earapaii 
aware  of  the  pacific  dispositions,  and  conciliatory  virHiee  of  year 
holiness.    The  French  republic  will  prove  to  be,  I  hope, 
the  best  friends  of  Rome.    I  send  my  aide  de  camp,  who 
the  rank  of  colonel,  to  express  to  you  the  perfect  esleei 
ration  I  entertain  for  your  person;  and  I  beg  yoa  to  bei 
of  my  desire,  to  testify  on  all  occasions,  my  respect 
rence."    The  language  of  this  letter,  so  diflerent  from 
the  French  government  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
the  Pope,  while  it  was  calculated  to  cause  his  mind  to  dwcB  raAer 
on  what  he  had  saved  by  the  treaty  than  on  what  he  had  hH 
by  the  war,  was  the  subject  of  remark  both  in  the  amy  and  tf 
Paris. 
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Junot  was  accompanied  by  the  minister  Cacanlt,  and  followed 
I'the  course  of  a  few  days  by  generals  Victor  and  Lannes,  wlio 
i^raced  this  opportunity  of  visiting  the  eternal  dty.  On  resnm- 
tg  bis  functions  near  the  courl  of  Rome,  Cacault  was  received 
ith  marked  alieniion,  by  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  members 
F  the  sacred  college.  The  two  generals  were  presented  lo  the 
ppe,  and  passing  through  the  streets  with  iheir  escort  of  cavalry, 
■re  followed  by  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  having  been  taught 
t  regard  French  soldiers  as  rufSans,  were  as  much  struck  with 
Mir  courteous  deportment,  as  with  their  martial  appearance  (ISj. 
^ut  Bonaparte  himself,  superior  to  the  temptations  both  of 
iomph  and  curiosity,  advanced  no  nearer  to  Rome  than  To- 
Mtino,  devoting  his  time  and  attention,  as  appears  from  his 
irrospondence,  altogether  to  the  public  service. 

The  couilt  of  Naples,  though  not  venturing  on  open  interference, 
Mk  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  that  their 
Itoy  the  Prince  Belmont  Pignatelli,  attended  Bonaparte  od  his 
Mfch  from  Bologna,  and  indulged  in  diplomatic  artifices,  of  which 
le  general  left  in  his  memoirs  the  following  account,  which  is  con- 
med  by  one  of  his  despatches  to  the  directory. 

"When  Napoleon  was  on  his  march  through  ihe  papal  territory, 
ad  threatened  Rome,  the  minister  of  Naples  who  followed  the 
eadquarters,  showed  him  confidentially  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
nnouncing  that  she  was  about  to  cause  thirty  thousand  men  to 
tarch  to  cover  Rome.  "I  thank  you  for  this  confidence,"  said 
le  general,  "and  I  will  return  it  by  equal  confidence."  He 
len  rang  for  his  secretary,  and  made  him  bring  the  bundle  of 
apers  endorsed  Naples,  from  which  he  look  a  despatch  he  had 
ritten  to  the  directory,  before  the  taking  of  Mantua,  and  read 
B  follows  ;  '  The  embarrassment  caused  by  the  approach  of  Al- 
inzi,  would  not  prevent  my  sending  six  thousand  Lombards  and 
ttles  to  punish  the  court  of  Rome.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
ing  of  Naples  might  send  forward  thirty  thousand  men,  for  the 
>efence  of  the  holy  see,  I  will  not  march  against  Rome  until  after 
lantua  is  taken,  and  the  reenforcements  you  promise  me,  shall 
lave  arrived;  so  that  if  the  court  of  Naples  should  violate  the 
reaty  of  Paris,  I  may  dispose  of  twenty  five  ihousaod  men  to  take 
ossession  of  the  capital,  and  oblige  the  court  to  take  refuge  in 
jcily.'  An  extraordinary  courier  despatdied  in  the  i]if;ht  by  the 
rince  Pignatelli,  was  charged,  no  doobt,  with  a  communicatioQ  in- 
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forming  the  queen  of  the  manner  in  which  his  inainiAtiiNi  had  km 
received."    From  Bonaparte's  despatch  it  appears,  that 
by  a  sort  of  diplomatic  legerdemain,  changed  hia  charader 
this  return  of  confidence  for  confidence,  ''andr 
ciai  tone,  disavowed  all  that  he  had  himself  said  in 

Notwithstanding  this  awkward  discomfiture,  ao  n 
and  insatiable  was  the  desire  of  this  envoy,  to  penetrate  the 
intentions  of  the  French  general,  that  on  several 
particularly  at  Loretto  and  during  the  negotiations  at 
he  was  surprised  in  the  act  of  listening  at  the  keyhala  of 
parte*s  quarters,  and  was  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of 
oif  by  the  doorkeepers.  The  infamy  of  the  minister  was  nol»  il 
may  be  supposed,  an  unfair  indication  of  the  character  of  Ui 
court. 

On  his  march  from  Faenza  to  Ancona,  Bonaparte  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  state  of  San  Marino, 
ritory,  embraced  within  that  of  the  pope,  whom  it  srliMinledpi 
as  a  protector  but  not  as  a  sovereign,  was  composed  of  a 
mountain,  and  contained  a  population  of  seven  thooaand 
To  the  regent  of  this  microscopical  republic,  the  Frendi 
deputed  tlie  geometer  Monge,  with  his  assurances,  aa  the 
of  the  directory,  of  peace  and  inviolable  friendship ;  and  vMii 
offer  of  his  services,  which  was  thus  expressed,  "  If  anj  paiif 
your  frontiers  is  in  dispute,  or  if  any  part  of  the  undispnled 
ritory  on  your  borders,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  yov 
ence,  I  am  charged  by  the  general  in  chief  to  request  yon  III 
form  him  of  it.  It  will  be  with  the  greatest  readiness,  thss  l» 
exert  himself  to  give  you  proofs  of  the  sincere  frienddnpef  Aa 
French  republic."  The  sages  of  San  Marino  modeslly  and 
dently  declined  any  accession  of  territory,  as  '^  a  gift 
endanger  their  liberty."  They  expressed  a  deiire»  hovafSft  is 
establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  their  sister 
finally  accepted  a  present  of  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  peace  of  Tolentino,  Bonaparte  sent  them  in  tnnliasny  sf  his 
respect  (19). 

While  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on  at 
gcreau  was  conveying  to  Parb,  the  trophies  of  war. 
was  announced  by  Bonaparte  to  the  directory,  m  n 
the  18th  of  February.  ''  General  Angereau  has  setoff  WBlblhesbtr 
colours,  taken  from  the  garrison  of  Mantna.    in  this  bnro 
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ra),  to  whom  the  republic  is  indebted  for  such  distin{;uished  ser- 
vices, you  will  see  a  citizen,  extremely  eeatous  in  support  of  tiie 
governmoDt  and  the  consiiiuiion.  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  a 
detail  of  his  exploits  in  this  campaign.  But  (here  was  scarcely  an 
ftffair,  in  which  he  and  his  intrepid  division,  did  not  conlribuie  to 
oar  victory.  1  beg  that,  as  soon  as  his  mission  is  fultilled,  and  he 
eball  havo  profiled  of  the  short  interval,  duriag  which  our  opera- 
tions will  t>e  less  active  than  usual,  to  attend  lo  his  private  allairs. 
you  send  him  back  to  the  nrmy  without  the  least  delay." 

The  preseniaiioR  of  these  colours,  which  look  place  od  the 
tsl  of  March,  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  uncommon 
potnp  and  solemnity;  as  it  was  justly  deemed  a  celebration,  not 
only  of  the  triumph  of  the  army,  but  of  the  conquest  of  Italy.  The 
minister  of  war,  upon  introducing  Augereau  to  the  directory,  pro- 
Koonced  an  address,  in  which,  while  full  justice  was  done  lo  the 
services  of  this  general,  the  geniu.i  and  esploiia  of  Uonaparle  were 
duly  applauded.  But  Angereau  in  his  oration,  made  not  the 
lightest  reference  to  his  commanding  general,  dwellitig  exclu- 
nvely  on  the  republican  creed  and  military  virtues  of  the  army, 
vUch  he  averred,  had  Rained  in  eleven  nionihs,  Iweniy  seven 
pitched  baiilfs  and  si\iy  four  combats.  It  happened  ihat  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  then  in  appearance  about  twelve  years  old,  had  been 
permitted  to  witness  this  spectacle.  Notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
terest which  Augereau,  who  had  on  one  side  oFhim  his  aged  father. 
and  on  the  other  a  brother  that  was  also  his  aide  de  camp,  excited, 
Ihe  boy  bearing  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  was  not  the  least  com- 
manding figure  in  the  exhibition.  In  the  Moniteur  of  nesi  day, 
the  circumstance  was  thus  noticed:  "The  public  was  impatient 
to  hear  general  Augereau.  Upon  beholding  him,  the  spectators 
reverted  in  imagination,  to  the  battles  in  which  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. Beside  him  were  his  father,  an  old  soldier,  whose 
face  in  spite  of  his  gray  hairs,  seemed  still  to  respire  the  ardour  of 
battle,  and  his  brother,  who  as  his  aide  do  camp,  had  shared  his 
toils.  Near  him  also  was  remarked,  with  a  lively  interest,  a 
brother  of  the  general  in  chief  Bonaparte,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  whose  countenance  the  spectators  were  studious  lo  trace 
the  features  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy." 

In  the  expedition  against  Rome,  twelve  stands  of  colours  had 
been  taken  from  the  papal  troops.  These  trophies  cost  btde  more 
than  a  miliiary  promenade.  With  five  others,  which  the  Aostriana 
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had  lost  in  the  last  aflfoirs  in  the  Tyrol  and  on  the  Brenta,  Ihq 
were  sent  to  Paris,  and  presented  to  the  gorernment  wilh  Im 
than  the  customary  pomp 

With  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  pope,  terminated  this  Beaor- 
able  campaign  of  Italy ;  which  besides  the  military  epiiodei  of 
Pavia,  Leghorn,  Bologna,  and  Tolentino,  was  divided  a 
great  periods,  distinguishable  under  the  celebrated  nam 
tenotte,  Lodi,  Castiglione,  Bassano,  Areola,  and  RiToli. 

Leaving  general  Victor  in  command  at  Foligno,  in  order  It 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  Bonaparte  hiarndf,  ai 
soon  as  he  received  the  pope's  ratification,  returned  by 
and  Bologna,  to  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
forcemcnts  which  had  recently  joined  his  army,  and  prepariagiDr 
the  invasion  of  Germany ;  a  project  which  it  will  be  remeodieni 
he  had  early  conceived,  and  of  which  it  appears,  he  had  Mm 
lost  sight. 

Upon  reaching  Mantua,  he  reviewed  the  two  diriuons  whidp 
under  generals  Bernadotte  and  Delmas,  had  been  detached  lo  hb 
support  from  the  armies  on  the  Rhine.  The  extreme 
which  the  directors  had  exposed  Italy,  and  the  small  army 
held  it,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Areola ;  the  mormors 
troops  and  the  censures  of  the  public,  at  this  error  of  poBof  V 
absence  of  principle ;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  efliBCt  wfakkAs 
loss  of  I^mbardy ,  coming  on  the  back  of  the  failure  of  die 
paign  and  the  taking  of  Kehl  and  Huningnen  by  the 
Charles  on  the  Rhine,  might  have  on  their  own  position  n 
had  forced  them  at  last  to  send  important  suocours  to  their 
in  Italy. 

Bonaparte  found  the  new  regiments,  well  disciplimd  and  is 
good  condition.  The  musterroUs  exhibited  an  aggregale  if 
thirty  thousand,  but  the  actual  strength  of  the  diTisioM^  vas 
only  seventeen  thousand;  so  great  had  been  the  deserliflnj  par- 
ticularly from  the  corps  of  Delmas,  in  traversing  Franoesndli 
ing  the  Alps  (20).  But  even  thus  diminished,  this 
ment,  added  to  the  liberation  of  Serrurier*s  diririon  from  dtt 
siege  of  Mantua,  made  Bonaparte  deem  himself  capable  of  fordil 
his  way  across  the  Julian  Alps.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  fid  It 
represent  to  the  governement,  the  wide  diflerencewhhdi,aa 
existed  between  the  nominal  and  actual  strength  of  his 
mcnts:  and  in  doing  so,  made  an  application  which  shows  lii 
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constant  solicitudo  to  preserve  the  discipline  uf  liis  army,  and  lii!i 
uniform  repuenance  to  military  plunder.  "  I  intreat  you  to  send 
to  the  army  cilizen  Ghampeaux,  formerly  colonel  of  the  lOih  chas- 
seurs, but  appointed  by  me  colonel  of  the  7lh  hussars.  This  corps 
U  violently  given  lo  plundering,  but  Champeaus  will  reduce  it  to 
order." 

With  respect  lo  Maniua,  he  gave  direclions  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer lo  have  the  forlilJcations  repaired  and  augmented,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  prepare  mines  for  blowiDg  ihem  up,  in  case  it  should 
enter  iuio  the  views  of  the  directory  lo  restore  that  place  lo  the 
Emperor.  The  hospitals  were  cronded  with  the  Austrian  sick 
and  wounded,  who,  their  own  provisions  being  completely  ei- 
bausted,  were  subsisted,  by  his  direction,  out  of  the  stores  ofthe 
French  army. 

A  great  many  paintings  by  the  Italian  masters,  were  found  in 
the  various  palaces  of  Mantua.  These  Bonaparte  had  carefully 
packed  up,  and  sent  to  embellish  the  capital  of  France.  Above 
the  rest,  the  beautiful  frescos  of  Titian,  representing  the  wars 
of  the  Titans,  ejcitt'd  ihp  admiration  of  the  French  officers  and 
BTluts,  who  had  been  actors  or  .spectators  in  the  late  gigantic 
conflicts.  .A  commission  of  the  latter  presented  several  projects 
to  Bonaparte,  for  detaching  ibese  masterpieces  from  the  walla, 
and  conveying  ihem  to  Paris.  Buthe  was  so  fearful  they  might 
be  destroyed  in  the  attempt,  thai  although  they  were  in  an  unsafie 
and  perishing  condition,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  made  [21] . 

Id  communicating  to  the  government,  the  capitulation  of  Man- 
tua, Bonaparte  madchonorable  mention  of  generals  Serrurierand 
Kilmaine,  as  in  previous  reports,  he  had  recounted  the  ample  ser- 
vices of  Massena  andAugereau.  Founding  their  proceeding  on 
these  representations,  the  directory  addressed  to  three  of  these 
generals  of  division,  the  following  complimentary  letters,  which 
were  published  in  their  official  journal  of  the  18th  of  February. 
"  To  general  Massena." 
"  The  executive  directory  congratulates  you,  citizen  general, 
on  the  fresh  successes  which  you  have  obtained  over  the  enemies 
of  the  republic.  The  brave  division  which  you  command,  covered 
itself  w  iih  glory  in  the  three  successive  days  which  forced  Man- 
tua to  capitulate;  and  the  government  makes  it  a  matter  of  duty 
to  rank  you  in  its  esteem,  among  the  most  able  and  successful  ge- 
nerals of  the  republic." 
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''  To  general  Kilmaine.'" 

"The  surrender  of  Mantua,  citizen  general,  remindi  tie  Oh 
cutive  directory  that  you  most  happQj  ooBtribated  to  tkal  tiM 
while  commanding  the  blockade.  After  ghriag  repeated  praifc  if 
courage  and  talent  in  the  field  of  battle,  yoeatpreaentftidiiAf 
command  of  Lombardy  an  interesting  opportunity  to  diaphj 
and  not  less  useful  abilities;  and  the  directory  oontiimeste< 
on  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  your  repnUicaii  prindplea.'' 
"  To  general  Augereau" 

"  You  continue  to  sustain,  citizen  general,  the  brilliaiit 
tion,  you  have  acquired.  The  directory  acknowledge 
ability  of  your  manoBuvres,  during  the  second  attempt  of  AifW 
to  relieve  Mantua,  contributed  very  much  to  the  aucceia  af  tk> 
republic.  New  opportunities  of  signalizing  your  militarj  tahMi 
and  republican  devotion  ^nxW  be  afforded  yon;  this  being  thaaHl 
honorable  reiiv'ard  for  services  rendered  to  the  coentrj.'* 

A  complimentary  letter  was  also  addressed  to  colond  Davlmr» 
who  retorted  the  defiance  of  the  colonel  of  hulans,  and 
him  in  single  combat  (22) .    The  marked  and  inj erious 


served  towards  Scrrurier,  who  besides  gaining  the  batde  of  B^- 
dovi,  had  commenced  and  finished  the  siege  of  Mantua,  doflBn 
arose  from  the  political  aversion  of  the  directory  for  aa 
who  with  perfect  fidelity  to  the  republic,  retained  notions  of 
dination  and  forms  of  deportment,  which  he  had  acquired 
the  monarchy.  But  a  just  estimate  of  the  qoaUtiea  of  tUagaialll 
as  well  as  of  his  comrades,  Berthier,  Massena,  Augereaai» 
and  Joubert,  may  be  found  in  the  character  left  of 
naparte  himself,  who  knew  perfectly  their  nrtnea  aad 
These  graphical  portraits,  will  form  an  appropriate 
to  the  history  of  a  campaign,  in  which  the  originala 
nently  distinguished. 

**  Berthier  was  now  about  forty-two  years  of  age. 
a  {geographical  engineer,  had  enjoyed  the  honour 
casionally  Louis  the  XV.  and  XVI.,  in  oonseqoeMi  of 
charged  with  sketching  the  plans  of  their  hnota, 
from  which,  they  took  pleasure  in  pofaiUng  oat  the  OROn  ttsf 
had  discovered.  While  young,  Berthier  made  the  caflprigaii 
America  as  lieutenant  attached  to  the  staff  of  Rodmataaa.  It 
tlie  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  oolonel»  and  he 
manded  the  national  guard  of  Versailles,  where  he  ahowed 
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»elf  violeDlly  opposed  to  the  party  of  Lecointrc.  Employed  as 
idjutant  general  in  la  Vendue,  he  was  there  wounded.  After 
tbe  9th  Thermidor.  he  acted  as  adjutant  general  to  Kellermaiin, 
Id  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  followed  that  general  when  he 
passed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  it  was  who 
caused  that  army  to  take  up  the  line  of  the  Borgheitn,  which 
arrested  the  progress  of  ttie  enemy.  When  Kellermann  re- 
turned to  the  army  of  the  Alps,  he  carried  Berihier  with  him. 
But  when  Napoleon  took  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Berihier 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  place  of  chief  of  his  staff.  In  this 
ca|Micity,  he  followed  him  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and  Egypt. 
SabsequeDtly,  he  became  minister  of  war,  major  general  of  the 
graitd  army,  and  prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram.  Ue  married 
aprincess  of  Bavaria,  and  was  loaded  with  favours  by  Napoleon. 
He  possessed  great  activity;  he  attended  his  general  in  all  his 
racouiiaissances  and  excursions,  without  intermitting  in  the  least, 
hiB  labours  in  the  cabinet.  He  wanted  decision  of  character, 
vu  not  qualified  for  a  command  in  chief,  but  had  an  excellent 
capacity  for  the  place  of  adjutant  genrral.  He  was  familiar  with 
BUps,  understood  well  the  duty  of  recoiuioitring,  attended  per- 
tonally  to  the  despatch  of  orders,  and  was  accustomed  to  exhibit 
with  clearness  the  most  complicated  movements  of  an  army.  At 
first  it  was  endeavoured  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  detract- 
ing from  his  chief,  by  describing  bim  as  his  Mentor,  and  giving 
out  that  the  adjutant  general  directed  the  operations.  These 
dforts  did  not  succeed.  Berthier  did  all  he  could  to  hush  them 
up,  as  they  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  army.  After  the 
campaign  of  Italy,  he  had  command  of  the  army  which  went  to 
take  possession  of  Rome,  and  he  proclaimed  the  Roman  republic 
in  that  city." 

*'  Massena  was  a  native  of  Nice.  He  entered  the  French  ser- 
vice in  the  royal  Italian  regiment.  At  the  moment  of  Ihe  revotu-  * 
lion,  he  was  an  officer,  and  by  a  rapid  promotion  became 
general  of  division.  In  the  army  of  Italy,  he  served  under  the 
commanders  in  chief,  Dugommier,  Dumerbion,  Kellermann,  and 
Scherer.  He  was  of  a  robust  frame,  indefatigable,  night  and  day 
on  horseback  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  mountains.  In  moun- 
tain warfare  he  was  particularly  expert.  He  was  of  a  decided 
character  and  of  intrepid  courage,  full  of  ambition  and  self-love. 
His  distinctive  characteristic  was  obstinacy ;  he  was  never  dis- 
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couraged.  But  he  neglected  discipline,  was  inaUentiTe  la  Ai 
administrative  service,  and  was  therefore  not  belored  brlb 
troops.  His  dispositions  for  attack  were  not  made  with  ddip  Ki 
conversation  was  void  of  interest.  But  at  the  first  aoand  of  tie 
cannon,  in  showers  of  bullets  and  the  midst  of  danger,  hii  in- 
tellect  acquired  its  proper  force  and  clearness.  Was  be  baiMi 
he  renewed  the  battle  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  At  the  Oft- 
elusion  of  the  war  in  Italy,  he  was  charged  with  the  deif  rf 
bearing  to  the  directory  the  preliminaries  of  Leobea.  Ihmf 
the  campaign  of  Egypt,  he  commanded  the  army  of  Hilfrt^ 
and  saved  the  republic  by  his  victory  of  Znrich.  Afkenmrii^ 
he  was  created  marshal,  duke  of  Rivoli,  and  prince  of  b- 
Hng"  (23). 

**  Augereau,  a  native  of  the  faubourg  St.  Marceao,  was  i 
sergeant  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  He  most  have  bea 
a  remarkable  noncommissioned  officer,  since  he  was  selecied  la 
go  to  Naples,  and  instruct  the  Neapolitan  troops.  He  serred 
in  la  Vendee.  He  was  made  general  in  the  army  of  the 
Pyrennees,  where  he  commanded  one  of  the  principal 
At  the  peace  with  Spain,  he  conducted  his  division  to  the 
of  Italy,  and  there  made  all  the  campaigns  under  NapoleoB» 
on  the  occasion  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  sent  bun  to  Paris. 
that,  the  Directory  gave  him  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
of  the  Rhine.  He  was  incapable  of  such  a  charge,  bad  no 
ledge,  was  of  a  contracted  mind,  and  had  but  an  imperfect 
tion;  but  he  maintained  order  and  discipline,  and  enlojed 
respect  of  his  soldiers.  His  attacks  were  regular  and  i 
order,  his  columns  were  judiciously  divided,  his  reserr 
posted,  and  he  fought  with  intrepidity.  But  all  this  lasted  beta 
single  day.  Whether  victorious  or  vanquished,  he  was 
discouraged  in  the  evening,  either  from  a  peculiarity  of 
tion,  or  in  consequence  of  defective  judgment  and 
In  political  principle,  he  was  attached  to  the  party  of 
the  wildest  anarchists ;  by  a  number  of  whom  he  was 
In  17d8,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  mingled  in  the  i 
of  the  ma  n^gty  and  often  made  himself  ridiculous.  For  the 
of  this  party  were  not  ignorant,  while  no  one  was  less 
than  Augereau  for  political  debates  and  civil  affairs,  abbon^hi 
liked  to  take  part  in  them.  Under  the  Empire,  be 
of  Castiglione  and  marshal  of  France**  (24). 
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"  Serrarier  was  born  in  ihe  tleparimpni  of  the  Aisnc,  und  was 
major  of  infantry  at  the  commencpiDent  of  iho  revohition.  Hr 
preserved  all  tho  rigid  forms  of  that  rank  and  period.  Hp.  van 
severe  in  his  discipline,  and  passed  foran  arisiocrat;  cirruRiHlances 
which  expos(>d  him  to  many  dangers  in  the  camp,  especially  in 
(he  first  years  of  the  revolution.  He  gained  the  balile  of  Mnn- 
dori,  and  look  Manlna;  and  he  had  iho  honour  of  seeing  marshsl 
Warmser  file  out  of  that  place  before  him.  Personally,  he  was 
brave  to  inlrepidity,  but  as  a  [;eneral,  he  was  not  fortunate.  He 
had  less  enthusiasm  Ihan  Massena  or  Augereau,  but  he  surpassed 
ihem  both  in  the  morality  of  his  character,  the  wisdom  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  safely  of  his  intercourse.  He  had  the  honour- 
able mission  of  conveying  to  the  directory,  the  colours  taken  from 
the  archduke  Charles.  He  became  afterwards  marshal  of  Franre, 
governor  of  the  Invalids,  and  senator." 

"  Kilmaine,  of  Irish  descent,  was  an  cicellent  cavalry  officer. 
He  possessed  coolness  and  coupd'wil,  and  was  well  sailed  to 
command  on  parties  of  observation,  and  all  such  delicate  com- 
missions as  rrqiiired  discernment,  6a{;aci(y,  and  presence  of 
mind.  In  the  insurrection  of  Prairial,  he  was  employed  against 
the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  In  the  campaign  of  Italy,  he  was 
about  fifty  years  old.  He  rendered  important  services  to  the 
army,  of  which,  but  for  the  feebleness  of  his  health,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  generals.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  and  so  familiar  with  their  tactics,  that 
he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  false  re- 
ports, which  they  are  in  tbc  babit  of  circulating  in  the  rear  of 
an  army,  nor  by  the  heads  of  columns  which  they  show  in  all 
directions,  on  the  communications  of  their  enemy,  in  order  to 
create  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  large  forces  at  points  where 
there  arc  none.     His  political  opinions  were  very  moderate." 

"  Joubert,  a  native  of  the  department  of  the  Ain,  had  studied 
for  the  bar ;  the  revolution  made  him  adopt  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  served  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  ther^  made 
brigadier  and  general  of  division.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and 
seemed  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution.  But  he  had  strength- 
ened it  in  the  toil  of  camps,  and  in  mountain  warfare.  He  was 
intrepid,  vigilant,  and  active.  In  November  1796,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  division,  to  supersede  Vaubois.  He  com- 
manded the  corps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  diatin- 
voL.  -M 
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(1)  from  the  manner  in  nhkh  sir  Walter  Scoll  iim  ords  Ihiicarillnnl  cvunl 
in  hi»  slory,  nne  might  inrer  thai  hb  hero  nas  a  fuumlling — for  Jasload  ot 
niabliihing  Ibe  dale  of  bis  birth  by  ixMitiie  afflniiation  or  nndeniAble  proof, 
ht^selllcs  il  by  avague  circunulantial  canjecture  [t.  iii,  p.  6).  "The  sub- 
ject or  oar  narraliie  na^  born,  arcording  to  tbo  best  account*  aod  his  own 
bclier,  in  Ibe  lown  of  Ajaccio.  upon  Ibe  IStb  day  of  Aususl.  1769."  This 
hnitaliDg,  circuitous  language,  wbfcb  might  be  proper  to  remove  doabts 
coDceriiiog  a  remote  or  uncerlain  eyenl,  is  eTidentiy  calculalcd  to  inspire 
tbem,  nhen  applied  to  a  fact  of  recent  occurrence,  signal  notoriety,  and  in- 

'flnile  alteslalion.  Yet  lie  bad  before  bim  not  only  the  Memorial  at  Lii 
'  Cases,  aod  Ibe  memoirs  of  Antomarchi,  bat  Benson's  sketches  of  Corsica,  ia 
wbicb  (p.  i)  the  record  of  Napoleon's  baptism,  stating  that  bo  was  born  on  iho 
15th  of  August  1709,  is  given  for  the  declared  purpose  of  removing  all  itoubt. 

Page  2. 

(2)  For  tbis  lineage  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  see  le  Memorial  de  St.  H£- 
(eDe(L  i,p.  l.i-2el8equcDte);Mcmoireide  laDuchesse  d'Abranles  (t.i,  ch.  3}; 
U  Famitle  Bonaparte,  par  M.  Foissy,  Avocat ;  and  Zoph's  summary  of  unj- 
rersal  history.  .  ■       ;      ,    ^   .-.-..  ,;  ,  ■ 

Al^er  the  llrsl  publication  of  this  part  of  Ibif,  ifOfk,  ,1 ;  received  ■  letter 
from  the  count  Survilliers,  in  which  be  denies'lhat  his  family  is  descended 
from  Uie  Christian  Emperors  of  CoDSlaDtinople.  As  he  was  acknowledged 
by  Napoleon  himself  to  be  (he  gene^lpgist  ofthe  fMnily,  his  statemeabvay  be 
taken  as  conclusive.  " 

Page  3.^       ;  _  ,'.'.,  ../j,; ... 
(3)  "lalcreaad  lemplumnon  »qunPalIidis  ibsiF--' 
Crinihuslliades  passit,  peplumque feTcbiat 
Suppliciler  Iristes. ' ' 
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4 .  Thii  accoont  of  the  birlh  of  her  soo.  wai  eoouBaiiicaled  lo  ne.  If  fte 
roolber  of  Napoleon  herself,  at  Rome,  long  before  the  prepanlioa  rftth 
work  was  thought  of.  She  eiprewly  contradicted  the  aCory  aboot  the  !► 
pestrr  of  the  apartment  being  ornamented  withdeilgns  fnma  the  lUad. 

Pam  4. 

:5^  3tfadame  Mere.  In  the  intenriew  with  wfai^  I  wet  honoured  by  tbiiVB- 
nerable  Udy  in  the  aatumn  of  1830,  the  conTemd  much  aboat  tte  bkfhmi 
iofancT  of  her  great  soo ;  whose  fall  length  portrait  in  his  imperial  robctv  *■ 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  on  which  she  was  reclining.  The  portrait  of  her  la- 
hand,  representing  a  Terr  handsome  man,  was  on  the  right  of  her  bed.  Aas^ 
other  particalars  she  mentioned  the  eilreme  fondneH  and  indalgenee  of  na- 
poleon's father ;  who  often  sared  his  faToorite  from  her  correction,  and  csa- 
trolled  him  freqaently  by  threatening  to  tell  her  of  hb  diioiiedieiioe»  tayiaf, 
*^  Very  well,  sir,  1  shall  tell  jonr  mother,  and  she  will  teach  yoa  lo 
better."  She  added,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  her  remark :  "  TMa  i 
usnallv  checked  Napoleon ;  hot  sometimes  1  liad  to  switch  him  walL" 

[6,  This  fact  mentioned  to  me  by  Madame  Mere,  is  repeated  on  her  aattoriH 
iu  Members  notice  of  the  Life  of  the  due  de  Reichstadt  (p.  357}. 

Pa«i  7. 

(t;  Bonrrienne  -L  i,  p.  33,\  an  anthor,  whose  spirit  of  demclkm  and  h- 
gra  tit  tide  makes  his  testimony  nnexceptionable,  when  (aToarable  to 
nefactor. 

(8'  From  a  fear  of  multiplying  notes  nnnecewarily,  1  bey  lo 
ihoaccounl  pivon  in  the  text  of  Napoleon's  disposition,  coBdact,  aad 
while  at  the  military  schools,  is  taken  from  hie  own  consialeDt 
Las  Cases.  O'Meara,  and  Antomarchi,  the  anthenticaled  notes  and  nyi^rf 
the  professors,  and  the  admissions  of  Bonrrienne,  and  sir  Waller 
self.  This  last  anthor,  boweTcr,  at  the  expense  of  hii  eoniitcBeyy 
to  represent  Napolcon*s  reserve,  superinduced  by  circaiMlaBcci,  Ml 
of  a  character  naturally  cold  and  unsocial-— omitting  those  caoMif  prilli 
his  sensibility  and  offense  to  his  pride,  which,  lor  a  aeaiOB,  *" 
l^enial  current  of  his  soul.*' 

Paob  10. 

',9')  Bonrrienne  (vol.  i,  p.  40)  denies  this  anecdote,  and  atlen^lo 
it  by  saving  it  is  dated  in  1783,  and  that  Napoleon  was  then  A 
"  where  certainly  he  never  was  in  company,  cspeciallj  i*  ftecompM^f' 
ladies."  Yet  at  page  37,  he  stales  that,  in  the  year  1788,  Itednkeof  Oila* 
and  Madame  Montesson  came  to  Dricnne— that  for  mon  IhMa  moallAt 
magniUccnt  cbdteau  of  tbe  count  de  Brienne  was  *•  a  little  Yenaillm; "  ^ 
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'  brilliant  fett»  wcto  given  in  honour  of  ibo  visit  ot  Ibe  prince  ■nd  Madtoio 
MonlQSSOD,  who,  logelhcr  presided  at  Ibe  ciaminatlon  of  the  papiln  ot  tbe 
TOjalscbool — Ibal  Napoleon  divided  with  Boo  ricnncbinueltllie  matjiematical 
priips.  and  Ihal  Madame  dc  Honlosson  complimeuled  Uourriennc's  louthcr  oil 
the  rreqDeticjr  of  her  son's  araileinical  triomphs. 

Xow  here  was  a  compaar  of  ladle«  to  wbich  Napoleon  was  admilleJ.  The 
obH(T«(ion  was  doublles)  made  nn  Una  occasion,  and  probably  b;  Ibe  cnan- 
lau  de  Uricnnr,  ot  wbo  m  Napoleon  was  a  favourite,  not  tbe  Iras  for  liaviug 
been  rccomraendcd  to  her,  as  Ibe  reader  wiU  recollect,  b;  *  diguilarj'  of  tbe 
cburch  and  minisler  ot  the  crown. 

Tbe  count  de  Las  Cases  aUo  discredits  Ibis  anecdote  [Ibongb  not  on  tbe 
emperor's  authoril;)  and  tor  tho  same  reason  whicb  Buiirrienne  advances; 
Ibat  is,  Ihal  wbilc  at  Driennc  Napoleon  conld  nol  have  been  in  Ibe  companj 
ot  ladies.  Vel  tbe  count  rcpcab  Ibis  conversation  of  Napoleon  (1.  vii, 
pp.l27-S).  "lie  talked  wbilo  in  bed  ot  bis  earl}  years  at  Brlenne;  ot  tbe 
Juke  of  Orleans,  ut  Uadaine  de  Uoulesson,  whcm  he  remembered  to  havn 
Men  there ;  ot  the  familf  of  Nogenl,  ot  that  ot  de  Ilriennc,  who  were  coo- 
seeled  with  Ibe  details  ot  bis  boyhood,  etc."  The  reasons  for  denying  it  belne 
thos  aicerlained  lu  be  uotouoUed,  the  anecdolewblch  does  nut  appear  to  haie 
been  the  offspring  of  a  niallcions  purpose,  becomes  trotu  Its  eiislence  highly 
prnbatile,  the  more  so  an  it  isconsiatanl  wilb  the  ener;^  ot  Napoleon's  ch.i- 
racler,  the  vigour  of  his  Judgment,  the  vivacity  of  his  expr«>^oni,  and  his 
well  known  admiralion  ot  Turenne,  a*  a  commander,  a  sentiment  which  at 
flileen  mnil  have  been  warmly  associated  with  Ills  proGluioaal  pride.  In 
hit  letter  to  the  deputy  Baltataco,i>Beo(tai»lntprodBctiiMi*,  ha  foes  out  of 
Us  way  to  apeak  of  Turenne  as  the  greatast  of  eaplaliu,  w  Mrong  and  iuop- 
preiaible  was  tbe  admiration  he  lell  tor  him;  and  among  the  laM  of  bi*  die- 
lalions  at  St.  Heli^na  is  ■  carefnl  analysis  of  Tnreone'a  campaigna. 

(10)  With  respect  lo  Ibe  dale  of  bis  eiamlnatioa,  and  CDnsoqiwDtJy  tbe  age 
of  Napoleon  at  the  time  be  left  Brienne,  an  error  which  lecnu  to  have  pre- 
vailed, is  corrected  in  the  text.  Las  Cases,  on  bis  authority  says  (I.  i.  p.  17i} 
tbe  eiamjoalion  (ooli  place  in  1783 — and  that  be  was  designated  Mf  the  Che- 
valier de  Keralio  tor  the  school  of  Paris,  "altboagh  jisrAopa  he  was  not  of 
tbe  requisite  age.' '  Now  the  cnslooiary  age  was  15 — and  It  is  Mrtain  that 
he  could  only  have  been  14  in  1783.  So  that  it  is  probable  Napoleon  made 
a  mistake  of  one  year  in  referring  by  memory  in  1815,  to  this  remote  event. 
This  inference  is  strengthened  by  two  documents  quolei  at  length  by  Bonr- 
rieaae  ;  one,  tlic  leport  of  M.  de  Keratlo  to  Ibe  klag  on  the  reanlt  ef  Napo- 
leon's eiaminadou,  which  is  dated  in  1784  (r.  I,  p.  28)  the  olher,  Iha  re- 
gister Of  the  principal  of  tbe  school  of  Brieone,  aUtlng  thai  Napoleon  was 
bom  the  13ih  ot  August,  1769—"  entered  the  school  of  Brienna  iha  B8d  ot 
April,  1779.  and  left  il  the  lilb  ofOctotier,  178*." 

Again,  as  tbe  examination  was  aoaaal,  and  as  the  cberaliar  4e  Keralio 
rejected  tlic  proposal  o(  tbe  profoason  to  detaifl  hln  amoHwr  jew  at  Oi  liana ; 


v.e 


vie>  fi&Kft.  a»d  tbjt  be  olerH  Ik 

?ic>^«  wnUBX  tbe  ayr^«  I  have 
«b^^«*«  hiH«:fu<l«T«  <4\htmd\iurj 
..-r  >  a  ;*>!<> A  ifi  the  rcfia^at  of  GreMUe 
rip^t^AQ  of  ih«  dale,  tj  tJK  AMutki 
4d4  ILat  >«;K4erA  emlerri  it  at  the 

Pam  11 

of 


11    SciaiBlaLed  bj  the  c 
«ar  ia  which  Great  Britain 

to  enter  inlo  the  narv.  that,  at^the  afe  of  ffteea,  i 
«ai  ot4aiiied  for  tiaa.    The  iBterfereiKe  of  a  9imi4 
deferred  tl«e  ornninenfetenl  aad  chaAfed  the  Unetiam 
liar«bal  »  L:fe  of  Wasbinctott,  ^d  ed. :  t.  i,  p.  3l 


Pa«e  13. 


1:2    Tbe  .UUi  Febmarr,  1785. 


PA«r  14. 


13    llappeanthathe  wa 
lember.     II  maj  be  proper  to  ■wfioii  that  the  ilary 
while  a  mililarr  sladenl,  the  qoiioUc  abawdftr  of 
Blaocbard.  the  aeronaut,  with  his  tword.  wai  Cake  « to  N 
a«  to  one  of  his  comrades.  Dapoot  de  ChaBhoo. — See  Tm 
taire  de  yapoUon,  par  Arnauli  p.  3  .     Tliif 
limed  to  me  by  the  recollectioo  of  the  oouit  de  Lai 


ii» 


CHAPTER  n. 


Pau  19. 


1    Tbe  author  of  WaTerler,  to  gif e  a  tm  owl  loi^i^ 
oarly  life  of  his  hero,  speaking  of  Ids  resiieaee  at  Attioaae. 
[1.  :)d8;.  **  M.  Jolr  found  the  futore  eaiperor  in  a  naked  haimt 
"  llis  brother.  Louis,  «bom  be  was  teaching  ■nfhciaalki^  lay  on 
mattress  in  an  adjoininsr  closet"    in  answer  to 
t»bserve«  (Bepon»e,  p.  28):  "This  parage  conlaiBs 
4s  lines.    1  rei  ollect  ^enr  well  thai,  on  my  accewi,  a  iarfer 


(». 


.  M 
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inodiotu  aptrtment  was  aisigncd  lo  mj  brother  Ihan  to  the  other  orOc^re  of' 
(rank.  The  rnrnitnre could  nol  beeilhcr  hcllci  or  wnrto  tbsn  thil  orhK 
mdcs,  becaose  they  were  all  in  barracks,  and  of  coune  lodged  and 
kished  liy  the  stale.  I  rcmGmber  Ibal  1  had  a  Tery  guod  chamber  and  on 
allent  bed.  M;  brolher  dtrecled  mj  sludicH.  bat  1  bad  proper  niatlcr«, 
|Bin  lileralorc." 

iVilh  rcdpecl  to  the  accideni  of  NapoleoD  being  Donrl;  drowned  while 
king  in  Ihe  Saoae  al  Anioane,  there  is  a  dilterencp,  in  regard  to  tonie 
fct  particulars,  between  Ibc  relation  of  il  in  the  le>t  and  the  reciUt  of  (be 
Bl  de  Las  Cases  (t.  iii,  p.  433).  But  inasmuch  as  the  conot's  Jourial 
IHiied  by  Ihe  ^vernor  of  Sl.  Helena,  before  be  had  wrillcn  oul  his  nilUa 
prions  conversa lions,  1  bave  adoplcil  the  account  of  Ihe  aanie  incident 
Ld  in  the  Journal  of  O'Mcara  (v.  ii,  p.  '227]  and  conllrnied  by  Ihe  n- 
petion  of  Louis  fiooaparle  (ll6ponge  p.  127).  It  happens  lo  be  in  more 
pied  contradiclion  to  Ihe  slory  on  the  same  anbjcci  iolroduced  by  lie 
Btn-  Scoll  (v.  iii,  p.  18),  who  with  dramatic  detlerjty,  transposes  Lhe. 
Efcill  10  the  city  of  Lyons  and  Ihe  river  Rhone. 

' '  Mqdo  me  Tbchis,  modo  ponit  Alhenis.' ' 

Pace  20. 

I)  For  IJiia  iiaecJuIc  I  am  indebleil  lo  covnt  d'lIodouTillc.  In  the  Me- 
res of  Napulcon  (Monlholon  t.  ii,  p.  207)  it  is  said  tbalbe  was  made  capUio 
780.  This  is  an  erroreitber  orfaimsciror  bis  amanuensis,  as  Ihe  army  list 
teperiodshowstbatintTSahe  waaa.lieateoant.  Count d'Hed out i He sajt 
lolned  the  regiment  of  Grcnoblq  as  lieutenant.  Las  Cases  [t.  1,  p.  2St] 
II  bis  promotion  lo  a  captaincy  in  February,  1792,  a*  does  Norrlnf  {Lf, 
!2). 

Pase  23. 
I)  This  interesting  anecdote,  which  shows  the  nnbotinded  coaSdence 
cb  the  young  \apolcoo  inspired  in  bis  own  family,  sir  Waller  Scotl  dls- 
irds.  Louis  Bonaparte  in  his  reply  to  sir  Walter  (p.  9)  In  allntlng  to  the 
ndancy  of  Napoleon  in  his  family  sajs,  "I  feel  myself  obliged  to  declare 
!,  as  tlic  brother  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  that  II  was  in  bis  own  lamilj 

be  began  to  exhibit  thai  great  superiority;  not  after  glory  and  power 

elevated  him,  but  in  bis  early  youth." 

k]  This  fact  is  staled  in  a  memorial  addressed  by  Cbarles  Bonapirle  lo 
ibal  Segur,  minisler  of  war,  applying  far  a  place  for  a  younger  aon.  In 
of  the  royal  military  schools.  The  memorial  is  recited  in  Bonrrienne 
,  p.  20). 

Pasr  27. 

>]  The  conduct  of  Paoli  in  Ihe  French  revolotion  caniut  be  jostlBed. 
»  resisUng  the  forced  incorporatioD  of  Corsica  with  Fruee,  be  bad  • 


t»Lrr«ot  right  Is  nrguime  in  it  w 

lit-  (ilmicir  for  «  Ume  Ad.    U«  te  ta<  m 

iMtId  out  hjr  iiie  Uw  of  Ibn  mU) 

oT  Ilia  Pninrh  sn*«'aninol,  u  «i 

nuanru  Iiii  >1l«|[Uac«  lo  FraMz.  m<I  • 

tag  nil  ili«  [iiuyrncc  i^oQinilliPd  lo 

(UliiMi.     Be  bail  unoUnnod  Ibcai 

iMvlMS  UavflrM,  Und  Ibey  cnBahM  ftetM  «a.     1M 

lM«^  Hmm  Umt  wnnlil   liavr  c> 

M^«vl  Ui  fwalk't  ««iv*l  Gliataotf.  Ii»  ci 

M^MM  WM  bj  Frmob  anthors,  arf  )•  fl 

^WimarSoM  MHtUll  mb^Itcmi 

Mn  «(  tt»  GmiImiu.  wm  CMBtiMii  ft 

^«Mn  ivMtMoi  pwjBry  •"(]  irM 

fc^Xil  4tttf*  nf  ■  Fwncli  tftliMii.  *    ' 

A  '^TlM  frm  and  wdl-uMned  HiBBtaw  ^mmmv^  ¥j  Pmeil  «•«  t>i 
l—illjMli  Ucttme  lite  troniid  ot  jwtofiM."  -'Tvww*  lh«  Miif  ti 
>««  ITW.  pMk  «M  ioTnnned  tbat  U  ««•  Iw  lt4«tT'*  pl^MiLi  IM  li 

*i^l  irir  - '  mtj  t«iT«  (bo  i*Und,  «i>d  f*  to  E^UaJ.  Uc  «i  m^  ■* 
«ptawl  m  UmAm  toward*  Um  end  uf  DmMbir."— <B>mm'«  SM«». 
Ik  »»;.  :$B  l*i»l  holi  WH  bunlittPd  b;  Ibe  E«nlhi»  >B»utwnl.  »awl» 
!«■  b—i«ba*  htt  (ncfidi  liir  tbclr  ■dvtiXap' 


7'  ftolt  JM  In  Eail'Dd.  uo  Um  litb  of  Fitmnmj,  MOT,  oJ*  en 
■  *t  tulf,  Eopl,  Uar«i|a,  AadstlUi.  ioM,  ib«  c 


■  d^* 


to  ^B  mUL  ^  th»  BiHkb  rivirtiiDeiit.— (Vldf  Aahwanbt.  1. 1.  p.  If!'-' 

.«j  U  hM  bM*  «llv<l  Ibal  Mapuleon  proi>oM4.  aflm  Um  v«M«  if  >» 
Mu«tw(,  HW-:!  1^  widiBii'iimi  DMlrf«  Clarj,  bgl  (hai  bM  «*« (*^ 

)*      I  I   I  II   «>Wt  *■!*■«■>  BoBaparU  WM  MMOlk  IB  Ik*  «■•  b■tl^~ 

Tbi       ti]i)tiil-i    -II'     r--^ i—p-..  ft..^'h  H.1— .  iy.,ii—Jtl 

aiMkMMc  Mfci^U«(MaMfrlaEi:  (L«  Ca«M,  L  I,  pp.lHI.^.    HiM 
-ni  I    -    "-  -    'I      «mI  taifMUi  la  Uii*  iiachmMil,  Ua  Ommt  !■  gwMd** 
v^b  K»^»W4.  •»  JoaM.  bwB  Ue  voir  known  >m  at  BerudalK 
ni-—  «^  iMB«aK.  9t^  to  cwuuvUan  nlUi  NapolMna  bail). 
fciKlfcu  ■fciM I  If  Taiii^.  Ito  l«b  rfltini  iHtBnrrtluA.    Tht  mMij  «M 
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iU  perauade  a  lajy  lo  imagini.'  Ibal  the  bad  once  capliTSlcd  llic  ureal 
aqneror,  cannut  provakc  censure  nor  pieito  «urprl«e. 
ARer  tbc  Bnl  publkilion  <it  Ihii  note,  a  gentleman  iif  great  and  desaned 
Mcry  cetebril;  in  England,  saggcsled  to  nto  (bat  Uailitt'i  statement  «rai 
met,  and  mine  crroneom.  and  rcrcrred  to  a  passage  in  tbe  l.onilflti  editiou 
Mftntholon'A  memoirs  or  Napoleon,  in  support  or  hU  as'ertion.  Dptin 
Ijnvinf  his  reference  I  discovered,  not  only  that  it  was  arcurale,  and  fully 
tfified  (be  statement  of  Hattilt,  but  tbat  it  was  perfecll;  diffprent  from  the 
Itof  the  Pari*  edition  {See  London  ediUoD  I,  i,  p.  213.  and  Paris  edition 
I,  It.  213).  Tbe  last,  i^ich  snpporls  the  narralifo  in  the  leit,  f)  conftnoed 
'  Ibe  Impressions  of  count  de  Las  Cases  ai  well  a*  by  a  letter  I  reociTed 

tOte  Coant  Surrilliers. 
reference  lo  the  disdainful  ex preiiinns  a(Iribu(e<)  (oM.  Clary,  the  count 
iWlliers  Ibns  consigns  Ihc  story  lo  disheltcr  and  contempt.  "  M.  Clary,  Ihn 
ber  of  my  wife,  never  could  have  ottered  the  ridiculous  eiprcssioos  at- 
bated  lo  him  by  libellisls.  He  died  several  years  before  my  marriage,  and 
Mver  JiDew  bim." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Fagb  35. 

[1)  The  documents,  eiplanatorj  of  tbe  means  by  vrhich  Lord  Hood  got 
Metsion  of  Toulon,  may  be  foond  in  the  Annual  Regiiler  for  1793,  9UI« 
peis,  pages  171,  7:2,  73  and  99. 

Pask  38. 

[2]  In  the  Annual  RegUter  for  1793  (History  of  Europe,  p.  284),  tbe 
ieil  force  is  estimated  at  12,04X1  men  "bearing  Qrelocks."  This  e  id  odes 
i  cannoneers  who  must  have  been  employed  in  great  numbers.  Thiers 
e,  p.  49}  rates  tbe  land  troops  of  the  allies  at  14  or  15,000.  These  an- 
;oni9l  accounts  appear  lo  conOrm  the  compulation  of  the  emperor ;  via. — 
HH)  Spaniards,  4,000  Neapolitans,  3,000  English,  and  2,000  Sardioaits— 
all,  14,000.  £jce  Mimoires  de  Napolioo,  Hontbolon  (t-  3.  p.  S). 
(3)  Norvins  says  (I,  1,  p.  32),  that  these  ^ps  conveyed  5,000  SMmenof 
iltany,  and  that  Ihcir  pretence  at  Toolon  was  feared  by  lord  Hood,  Tbe 
maal  Register  for  1793  mentions  Uiat  the  ships  were  tent  round  lo  Brest, 
with  the  hope  or  effecting  a  similar  revolt  in  that  qnarter."  — Hiatory  of 

Pjgk  37. 

:i}  Various  dales  have  liccu  assigned  for  this  promotion.  Lu  Cases  (U 1, 
■2'iij  makes  il  Ihc  I9lli(kli)her,  1793.     But  iu  Ibe  same TOlnme  [p.  194.), 
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,xi  4dv«,  on  thcaathority  of  Napoleon,  that  in  September^  1793,  htwmd' 
rtfady  .1  rhitfroi'  baualioD.  In  Montbolon  I't  3,  p.  11)  Napoleoa  ilalcifttf 
he  was  chief  of  battalion  before  he  was  appointed  for  tbe  sieipe  oT  Tonln. 
Tbu  ^aoie  !$iatement  be  repeated  to  Gonrgand  (L  1,  p.  11}  which  is  adopM 
4ir  continued  by  ^iorvins  (t.  1,  p.  33).  Scotl,  with  hit  nsnal  iadifimKe 
to  faot<.  and  contempt  of  accuracy »  asserts  (v.  3,  p.  30)  that  on  ore  11101  •( 
jMapolton's  t>ein{(  ordered  to  Toolon,  he  was  promoted  to  the  raok  of  Mf^ 
dier  general.  Yet,  at  page  A-i,  after  calling  him  *'  the  yoang  gencnl  if  «- 
tillery,**  be  declares  that,  in  conformity  with  the  recoBuneiidiliai  if 
Dujrommier,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  "  he  was  confirmed  ia  kh 
proTisional  situation  of  chief  of  battalion,  and  appointed  to  hoM  that  imk 
in  the  army  of  Italy/'  This  is  rewarding  by  injury,  and  promoting  by  de* 
gradation,     llazlitt  on  this  point  is  vague  and  defective. 

Page  41. 

(5)  See  letter  to  general  Kleber  of  tbe  21st  of  August,  1708  (ComysB- 
dance  invdite  de  yapoleon,  Egypte,  t.  1,  p.  3S6).  In  his  repl j  of  the  SMi, 
Kleber,  says,  **  I  was  aware  of  your  defence  of  Toulon.  It  would  liaTebeci 
a  brilliant  eiample  for  me."  (t.  2.  p.  29.) 

Pace  43. 

(6)  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  this  party  consisted  but  of  three  thousand  Mi 
(▼.  3,  p.  37).  Norvins  (t.  1,  p.  40)  raises  the  number  to  seTen  thommL 
Napoleon,  iu  the  dictation  to  Montbolon  and  Gourgaud,  makes  it  from  rii  H 
seven  thousand  (t.  1,  p.  16,  and  t.  3,  p.  29),  an  estimate  the  lower  wuat^ 
of  which  is  adopted  by  llazlitt  (v.  1,  p.  359),  and  by  Tliiers  (t.  vi,  pi  5l}i 
authorities  which  1  have  followed.  The  military  career  of  general  O'Bvi 
would  not  have  been  more  distinguished  than  his  talents,  but  for  the  ft- 
inarkable  fact  of  his  having  surrendered  to  Washington  and  to  Napibi& 
The  anecdote  respecting  his  sullen  dignity  in  misfortune,  is  related  bylh- 
poIiH>n  himself  in  a  letter  to  Kleber,  of  the  10th  September,  1798. 

Page  45. 

J)  In  this  picturesque  language  Napoleon  himself  descrihes  the  iflaml 
uiuter  w  hom  ho  gained  his  flrst  lanrels.  Yet,  sir  Walter  Seolt,  sAv  de- 
hounoiii^  the  bad  taste  and  worse  French  of  Napoleon,  retails  it  wilhoil 
eereiiiouy  and  without  acknowledgment,  as  his  own  (t.  ill,  p.  34),  allhMgb 
li>  Sii  doiu):  he  dellowers  tbe  compliment  to  Dogommier*s  memoiy  of  all  Hi 
};rare  and  spirit. 

Page  47. 

^K)  This  fact  rests  on  the  assertion  of  Napoleon  at  SL-Uelma  (Las 
I.  i.  p.  2()0\  evidence,  which  if  it  were  not  coDTiDClng,  the  iDTidieai 


preniuD  nf  hi^  oaiuc  l>y  llieae  <li>putiu9  in  lUcit  dcspalchei.  woaM  couGriu. 
Thejr  were  aDJDsl  la  liiiu  betauMS  bi!  wouUI  not  he  un|;euerou9  lo  Dugum- 


P*GB  53. 

(9)  Ttiat  Ihis  was  the  coune  of  pabiic  feeling,  no  one  who  conBidcn  the 
enormily  of  Ihe  crime  conimilleil  by  Ibe  Tontonese,  and  Ibe  adfanUgo  taken 
or  it  bj'  Ihe  EngUtli  admiral,  can  doubt,  especially  aner  ciaminlng  tbc  itirma 
of  bis  proclanulions,  referred  to  id  a  former  note ;  his  atlempl  confcisod  In 
the  \nouat  Register,  to  seduce  from  tbeir  allegiSDCe  the  people  of  Brest 
anil  Rocbefurl ;  and  the  declaration  of  Ihe  king  of  r.reat  Britain  of  the  19Ui 
of  October  1793,  encouraging  otbcr  towns  of  France  to  follow  the  ciaraplc 
of  Toulon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Pa«r  60. 


(Ij  This  analysis  oC  the  plan  is  derived  ebieUy  from  Iho  narraliTO  of  Na- 
pt>le«n  himsplf  [Moulholon,  t.  iii.  chop.  II).     A  reference  to  the  Annual  Re- 

?if|pr  fur  iJic'  if^ar  179*.  n*  nell  as  Ibe  skelcb  of  Thiers,  has  been  foand 

(2)  Tbc  most  rcroarliablo  and  succcMfnl  eibibition  of  talent,  in  ibh  tort 
of  warfare,  of  which  militarf  annals  prcserTe  tbe  record,  wag  foriiislud  ttj 
C«Mr,  in  bis  campaign  against  Afranius.  and  Petreiui,  the  lieulenanti  of 
Pompey,  in  IIlg  mountains  of  Catalonia.  Without  fighting,  he  compelled 
these  resolute  and  eiperienced  generals,  by  skilfnl  cboice  of  ground  alone, 
lo  surrender  at  discretion  an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  bis  onn,  which  be- 
sides s  large  body  ofauiiliaries,  contained  jSv«  Roman  Itgiont;  this  before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  while  Pompe;  was  in  Ihe  pride  of  his  strength. 
Tbe  great  Cond£  deemed  this  exploit  such  a  master-piece  of  militarTrtill, 
Ihal  he  visited  and  studied  ilie  ground.  Catar  d«  Belh  eivili ,  lib.  i,  chap. 
68,  71,  84.~Bo»juet,  fOraiJon  fanibre  dt  Louis  dt  Bourbon). 

(3)  Tor  these  two  facK,  besides  the  Annuals  of  the  period,  m«  Tfalen 
(t.  »i,  p.  289). 


^ 


(4J   Mfmoires  de   Napoleon — Montholon,   L  iii,  p.  OS — cnoflrmed  by  Ibe 
Annual  Itegistcr  for  1791 — cbap.  4,  History  of  Europe. 


(iij  It  would  be  difOcult,  were  il  required,  to  determine,  whetfaar  from 
carelessness  the  French,  or  prejudice  tbe  English,  biograpbers  of  Napoleon, 
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have  iriven  \hc  more  defeclivc  accounts  of  these  acliTe,  daring^  aai 

fol  operation*  r>f  Ihc-r  hero,  in  lh»  hif  noTitiale  as  a  feneral  oODcer.   Ite 

uprraticn^  evince  a  hi;:ber  Jpizrec  of  military  lalenl,  than  c^u  be  difeofoii 

in  the  entire  rarcer  or  Bernadotle,  Jouberty  or  even  Moreau  ;  or  of  aaj  Cif- 

li4h  irenpral  from  the  death  or  ^larl borough  to  the  appearance  of  Wellni|lH. 

They  are  introductory,  too,  to  a  brilliant  iterie^  of  Napoleon's  subae^DHln- 

ploi!$,  and  their  importance  unqncstionably  contributed  to  save  him  fan 

the  axe  of  the  revolution.     Yet  Norrins  '1.  i,  p.  49]  assares  hit  raiiH* 

that  M.i««ena  took  Onielle,  traversed  the  territory  of  Genoa,  beat  the  As* 

trians  at  Ponttvdl-Navp,  and  made  himself  master  of  Onnea  and  Gmf^ 

Whereas  it  appears  Massena  did  not  cro«s  the  Taggia,  or  go  near  lb»  Ut- 

ritory  of  Cicnoa.  but  wheeled  to  his  left  in  the  neig:faboarhood  of  VinftWh, 

and  penetrated  into  tbe  rear  of  the  Sardinian  camp  at  Saorglo.    !VorvlH» 

who  professes  see  his  preface'  to  have  studied  the  actions  and  medilalid  lie 

biop-apliy  of  Napoleon  ft>r  many  years,  merely  gives  him  credit  for  the  piB 

of  this  campai(^n,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  adoption,  makei  him  a 

Respect  for  the  superiority  of  Massena's  rank  could  not  jaslify  this 

sion  of  Napoleon,  for  on  that  principle  general  Dumerbion  should  haTtbaa 

the  ofGcer  commemorated;   as  he  was  in  fact  at  the  time  tbe  eimMtuk 

place  (See  Annual  Register  1794,  History  of  Europe,  chap.  iv).     Whci  «■ 

reflect  that  tbe  great  captain  himself,  in  bis  last  days,  recollected  lbe»  la^ 

efforts  of  his  martial  genius,  with  interest  enough  to  dictate  a  clear  Ibs^^ 

brief  account  of  them,  in  bis  Memoirs  of  the  war  of  Italy  ( MontbokMit  L  il, 

chap.  2)  it  would  appear  that  his  conntrynun  and  admirer  conid  fom^ 

think  them  unworthy  of  recital,  without  regarding  them  at  fhbnloifc   Ttf 

had  this  been  his  opinion,  respect  for  his  readers  demanded  ila  aTOwal.  fit 

that  in  reference  to  this  part  of  .Napoleon's  life,  there  is  in  tbe  work  of  Rtf- 

vins,  an  unjustifiable  omission.    It  is  true  (bat  Jomini  in  his  account  of  AM 

operations  t.  v,  chap.  33}  mentions  Napoleon  only  as  the  adTiieraflhc 

measure,  confining  his  details  to  the  olBcers  commanding  regubrly  the  if 

vision,  its  columns,  brigades,  etc.    But  he  was  writing  a  general  hiilfliT» 

not  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  prepared  his  work  before  the  McBoin  if  Ni- 

polcon  appeared. 

llazlilt,  whose  book  is  written  with  more  impartiality  than  Ji 
furnishes  but  a  meagre  account  of  these  important  succeasea  of  the 
conducted  by  Napoleon ;  adopting  the  slight  allusion  to  tlieni,  which 
eludes  a  chapter  on  a  different  subject,  iu  (he  dictation  to  Gonrgaad  (Li,— 
chapter  on  the  siege  of  Toulon)  in  preference  to  tbe  connected  nairMlTa 
found  in  Monlholon.  Ye(  both  these  authors  describe  tiie  plan  clevlTV 
^'apoloon's,  and  as  being  lH)ld,  ingenious,  and  original.  BatrirWaMar 
Scott  (v. :),  p.  4(»)  completes  his  account  of  this  successful  aeries  of  manha 
and  actions  whirh  threw  the  court  of  Turin  into  such  alarm,  that  a  lerr  * 
masse  of  (he  iu  habitants  af  Piedmont  was  ordered,  in  two  sanleaBi 
short  note.     '*  [ionai)ar(c  had  influence  enough  to  reooaunend  with 


10  the  general,  Domerbion.  and  ihe  represeDta(i*es  of  the  people,  Biconl  and 
Robespierre,  a  plan  for  driving  Ihe  encmj  out  of  [his  posiliou,  forcing  Ihem 
to  relreal  beyond  Ibc  Higher  Alp),  and  laking  Saurgio ;  all  which  measure* 
encceeded  as  he  predicled.  .Saoreio  anrrendered,  wilh  much  (lores  and  bag- 
gage, aad  the  French  arm?  obtained  pouesaion  of  the  Highor  Alps,  whicb 
beinp  tenable  b;  defending  few  and  diflkull  patiM,  placed  a  great  part  of 
Ibe  arinj  of  Italy,  al  disposal  for  BCtaal  serTice."  The  imparlanl  niiln  U 
in  these  word*— "The  Sardiniana  were  dislodged  from  llie  Col  de  Teniie, 
7fh  Slay  1794."  Here  ihe  reader  will  obiervc  Napoleon's  inDucnce,  not 
his  talent  nor  enlerpritc,  is  mentioned. 

Pack  64. 
[S)  This  incident  in  Ihe  catnpaigo,  omitled  altogether  by  Ihe  four  bl^  • 
graphers  above  mentioned,  is  not  unnorthy  of  notice,  aa  it  contributes  to 
demonatratc  Napoleon's  aaceadancy  in  the  army  ;  and  as  its  misropreMnlar 
lion  by  Albile,   Salicclli,  and  Laporte,  was  made  one  of  Ihe  preleils  for 
placing  ttio  general  of  artillery  under  arreat. 
(7)  Thiers  {t,  li,  p.  271;. 

Pace  65. 

(ft)  A  slight  allDsiun  to  this  project  and  the  laccMsful  moveoiMils  irlrfch 
grcn  nul  i>r  its  adnplirm,  may  be  fonnd  in  Norvins  (t.  i,  pp.  5S.  3j,  a  more 
imperfect  one  in  Hailiit  (v.  i,  pp.  375,  77],  none  at  all  in  Scott,  and  dom 
in  Lockbart.  The  particulars  in  the  text  are  derired  from  Nipoleon'i  own 
account,  dictated  to  Montbolon  sncciactly  (L  il,  p.  211),  repeated  in  deUH 
to  the  same  amanuensis  (I.  iii,  cbnp.  2),  from  llie  Moniteur  and  Annual  Rv- 
Ctster  of  Ihe  period,  that  very  nseltal  work,  ITournanna  et  (h  Errtitri  (t>  I, 
cb.  3],  and  from  the  well  designed  sketch  of  Thiers  (L  vii,  p.  17). 

Pace  66. 
(9)  Thiers  (ibid.)  taya  CoIIoredo  "  retired  shamefnlly,  accndng  ItwEag- 
lisb,  wbo  accused  bim  in  turn." 

Page  S7. 
(10]  In  tbo  first  Totume  of  the  Memorial  de  SI.  Hjline,  th«  reader  wDt 
find  Ibis  circumstance  of  military  folly,  and  amorons  infattialtMi,  related  hi 
Ibe  words  of  Napoleon  himself  (pp.  217.  16],  with  an  ingenaonsaeM  and  i 
self  reproach,  whicb  alone  would  carry  conviction  of  tbeir  tralb.  He  aaya 
"  Ibe  idea  came  suddenly  into  his  head,"  of  enterlajntng  bis  Dilr  com- 
panion with  a  spectacle  of  war,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  his  folly  WM 
ever  after  accompanied  with  regret ;  shotving  that  be  acted  Oom  a  mo- 
mentary impulse,  which,  had  there  been  time  for  refleiiOD,  his  good  seme 
and  good  feeling  would  have  repressed.  The  eiislence  of  Ibis  lady,  ber 
name,  connecttoa  nitb  Napoleon,  and  the  vffecU  of  M  on  hit  oontfncl  Mtf 
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fortune,  arc  all  onnoticcd  it  would  appear  by  Nonrini,  Hazlitty  Scolt,al 
Lockhart. 

(11)  Napoleon  himsoir(La!)  Case!),  t.  i,  p.  215,  451);  ■nd  ThimfLn. 
pp.  45*2,  54).  The  last  describes  his  conduct  towards  his  brother  at  affferthi 
ate  and  cyeu  noble.  The  language  of  the  first  does  not  implj  that  hii»- 
quainlance  with  this  unfortunate  man,  over  ripened  into  friendaUp.  Mlhi 
Robespierre  conceived,  as  was  natural,  an  enthusiastic  adnoiration  t&r  K^ 
poleon. 

Pack  60. 

(12)  Norvins  I.  i,  p.  57. 

(13)  The  dutchess  d'Abrantes  (t.  i.  p.  241)  publishes  his  note  IoIbmI: 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  genuine. 

(14)  The  variety  of  misrepresentation  to  which  this  diiUncI  and  irwsit 
able  fact  of  Napoleon's  being  placed  under  arrest,  has  been  fobjecM,  ■ 
truly  astonishing.  Norvins  (t.  i,  pp.  56,  7)  makes  it  happen  in  the  wMer 
of  179i,  95— and  describes  it  as  the  consequence  of  the  plan  which  Napoka 
furnished  during  that  winter  to  the  deputy  Maignier  for  fortifyinir  thtBi- 
gazines  of  Marseilles.  Hazlilt  (v.  i,  pp.  375, 76)  describes  Napoleon  as  kaikii 
been  in  great  danger  of  being  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  conventiona  |ii  ■ 
being  placed  under  temporary  arrest,  in  the  month  of  September,  in  eoan- 
quence  of  this  same  plan  furnished  to  the  deputy  Maignier,  which  plan  m 
not  applied  for  until  some  months  subsequent  to  September;  thus 
ing  two  unconnected  events,  and  approximating  as  many  reoMile 
Scott's  account  is  almost  as  defective  and  much  more  oonfnsed.  He  (v.  H. 
pp.  46,  47)  avers  that  while  Napoleon  was  employed  in  direcCinf  lk« 
operations,  which  forced  the  Sardinians  from  SaorglOp  and  in  naktef  Us* 
self  acquainted  with  that  region  of  the  Alps,  he  was  involved  in  theaeani* 
tion  before  the  convention  which  grew  ont  of  the  plan  he  furnished  for  fntf- 
fying  the  magasines  of  Marseilles.  This  is  putting  together  events  wUehvvf 
separated  by  several  months,  and  making  the  last  in  succeasioa  the  CMH  tf 
the  flrsl.  He  then  proceeds—"  In  the  remainder  oT  the  year  17M^ 
was  little  service  of  consequence  in  the  army  of  Italy,"  **  and  the 
10th  Thermidor  of  that  year  brought  the  downfall  of  Rdhespitfie 
threatened  unfavourable  consequences  to  Bonaparte,**  —  thus  Ml 
nibilating  a  number  of  important  military  events,  imt  while 
carrying  forward  his  narration  from  the  end  oT  1704,  rctomliv 
notice  lo  midsummer  of  that  year.  He  then  alBnns  that 
consequence 'Of  his  friendship  for  the  younger  Robeapiem, 
peeled  conneetton  with  the  party  of  his  brother,  superseded 
arrest;  and  that  beinf  liberated  by  the  influence  of  Selioetti  he 
Marseilles,  '*  in  a  condition  to  give  or  to  receive  little 
hii  flUBUy,"  end  thai  he  remained  with  them  «MU  Ifay,  iTfB^  m«  to 

ItVMi.   Botb,  wn  to  aoiice  the  iMdhenaof  or 
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arrnl  in  August,  1794,  and  ibe  roorganiMliun  of  the  Brmic*  ol'  Italj  and  lUe 
Alps  vhicli  look  place  in  tlic  tpring  of  1785,  ind  b;  which  Napoleon'i  «er- 
TJceasifeneralorarliller}  In  Ihearmyof  luly  ceued,  are  arliitrarllj  broDght 
tugelher ;  and  bU  mllilir;  life  rroni  Ihc  beginning  orSepltMnberunlil  Haj, 
lutall  J  eilJDgiiished  by  the  dasli  of  a  romaatic  pen.  Ae  to  hi>  incapacity  to 
console,  or  bo  conjolcd  b;  liii  bmilj,  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
room  for  consolation  op  eilfacr  side.  JasrpU  had  married  »  rich  and  niott 
amiable  tadj,  the  daughter  of  a  banker  of  great  nealtli  and  credil  ■[  Uar- 
willca,  and  JVapolcon  himself,  aAer  arquirini;  incrcaM  of  lame  and  consi- 
deration, was  returned  faS»  from  Ibc  dangers  of  war  and  prose  rip  lion.  It 
maj  he  supposed,  Uicrefore.  thai  nbile  he  hiniBclf  was  iJirfrom  being  delecl- 
ed,  hi*  family  naaal  tbi>  particular  time  one  of  the  Uappimt  in  FraDce. 

Page  70. 

(13}  Norrini  (I.  i,  p.  5) :  Honlholon,  (I.  iii,  p.  76). 

(16]  He  himself  mentioned  (Las  Cases,  t.  i,  p.  SIG  }  that  lie  was  out- 
lawed by  Ibo  order  of  one  of  the  depulics  with  the  army,  because  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  employ  the  arlillary  horses  in  posUng ;  but  noilher  th« 
Dame  of  the  depolj  nor  the  dale  of  Ibe  order  is  given;  nor  does  the  ttel 
apptNC  (o  bare  led  to  any  serious  consequence. 


(17)  This  circumslance  in  the  life  of  Napoleon,  which  is  «o  pirlicnlarlf 
BMilioiied  by  himself  [  Uoolholon,  1.  iii,  p.  80 )  ia  nol  noticed  by  Norvim, 
BulitI,  or  Lockbarl.  The  Indicrons  distortion  lo  which  it  is  subjected  by 
Scoll  (r.  iii,  p.  90),  is  as  remarkable  as  il  is  abtord.  Yet  the  selection  of 
Napoleon  for  such  critical  serYice,  so  soon  after  the  accusation  to-wbich  he 
was  eiposed,  and  his  influence  in  counteracting  so  injudicious  an  enterpriie, 
were  facls  honourable  to  his  character  as  a  patriot  and  an  ofScer.  Hjs 
preMUce  s(  Touloa  on  the  occasion  too,  led  to  an  act  of  (he  most  intrepid 
hnmanilj.  Thiers,  who  thought  Ibe  event  of  Importance  enough  (o  form  a 
part  of  bis  great  work,  thus  records  it  (t.  vii,  p.  438):  "The  goTernmenI 
bad  projecled  a  ridicoloos  coup  de  main  against  Rome.  Aniions  to  re- 
TSBge  Ihe  WiMilnilion  of  BaaieTllle,  tbey  had  emtiarked  (en  Ibansaod  men 
■lO  board  (he  squad rnn  at  Toulon,  nliicli  bad  been  entirely  reBtled  bj  the  care 
of  Ibc  commlteeofpntjlic  safely.  11  wasdcsigned  (osend  tbemlo  Ibe  uoutbol 
Tiber  in  order  lo  lay  a  coniribuiion  on  Ibe  papal  city,  and  (hen  to  retire 
pmniplly  Ut  (be  ships.  Forluna(cl]'  a  naval  aeUon  wilh  admiral  Holham, 
from  which  both  squadrons  retired  eqnal  sufTerert,  prerenled  the  eiecudon 
of  Ibis  project." 

Paob  73. 

(Itt)  There  ara  fen  indUpuiablc  ovcuts  in  tbe  lireoTNapdeoD,  vbich 
bate  Hifiered  more  dlversitted  and  wanton  mntilalioa,  than  tUi  rwcne  oT 
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two  representatiYM  of  Ihc  people  and  a  fiunilj  of  anfortaiute 

from  a  mob.    II  it  related  by  himieir  ( Montholoo,  I.  III.  p.  M)  la  avp- 

ratife  as  distinct  and  grapbical  as  any  part  of  Caiar't  CnmmtlMJu,  mi  k 

mentioned  to  haye  Uken  place  in  Blarch,  1795,  wImo  be  had  bca  criWli 

Toulon  by  this  projected  etpedition  against  Rome.    On 

he  introduced  it  by  way  of  illustration  in  a  convenalkNi  with  Ihe 

Laft  Cases  ( t.  1,  p.  210),  mentioning  the  gratltnde  of  the  pcnoot  wtaa  Is 

saved,  and  though  not  proposing  to  flx  its  date,  referring  It  inrHganlyis 

a  period  considerably  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Touloa.    Las  Cam  aAbtf 

his  own  accord  (  p.  211 )  that  alter  Napoleon's  death  the  Chabrillaal  ftaflf, 

who  had  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  the  order  for  their  enbarfcallda,  hm 

gratcrul  testimony  in  an  interview  he  had  with  tbenit  to  this  noMe 

humanity  ;    adding  a  number  of  touching   details  of    NapoleoB*! 

rosity  on  the  occasion,   which  he  himself  had  forgotten,  or  neg kcM  Is 

relate. 

Pagk  74. 

(19)  This  is  the  progress,  and  thfs  the  dale,  which  Kapotooa 
assigns  to  liis  journey  to  Paris,  making  his  arrival  at  the 
distinctly  subsequent  to  the  insurrection  of  the  first  of  Prairial  (! 
t.  iii,  p.  SK  .  Neither  Scott  nor  Hazlilt  mention  whether  he 
l>clore  or  arier  that  event,  both  saying  (  v.  Mi,  p.  49,  and  t.  i,  p.  379) 
lie  arrived  tliere  in  May  1795.  Norvins,  however,  dales  hit  arrival 
the  Ist  Prairial  ( t.  i,  p.  61) ;  while  Lockharl,  with  his  osoal  rnnliiawla 
error,  asserts  positively  [v.  i,p.23)  that  '<  before  the  end  of  the  yearlfflil) 
he  came  to  Paris  to  solicit  employment.*' 

Bouriennc  (I.  i,  p.  71)  not  only  places  him  in  Parii  before  Ihafilfli^ 
rial,  but  implicates  him  remotely  in  the  defeated  contpiracy  of  thai  4iy*lr 
the  sake  of  vihich  calumny,  he  probably  ventured  on  the  anacnMina. 

Pagb  75. 

(20)  This  fact  is  asserted  by  himself  ( Uonlholon,  L  Iii,  p.  89)  vaiy  M- 
phatically,  and  is  made  the  cause  of  his  tendering  hie  retignatioa.  la  M 
excellent  work  ( Bourrienne  et  ses  Errenrs]  the  anther  of  a 
refutation  of  Bouricnne's  misstatements  on  thia  pari  of  ^apniaoa'a  IMb, 
proving  that  he  was  never  cashiered,  says,  he  was  not  ordcrad 
of  the  west  as  general  of  tn/isnlry  ( L  i,  p.  30),  bnl  as  " 
uf  the  artiller>-  of  thearmy  of  the  west."  Thislaal 
accurate  by  an  order  of  general  lloche  mentioning  the  faclp  hil.il 
ilisprove  tlie  (lositive  assertion  of  Napoleon  himself,  that  he 
coi\etl  an  order  to  join  the  army  of  the  west,  and  take  the  coaaaadafa 
bri;;ade  of  infantry.  If  this  assertion  could  leave  any  dovhl  oa  Iha  mmL  k 
would  be  removed  by  referring  to  a  speech  of  Frcroa  in 
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3th  Vend&niaire,  when,  remonstrating  against  the  proceedings  of  Au- 
!ie  said,  that  '^  general  Bonaparte  had  been  withdnKirn  from  bis  ap- 
Itle  line  of  seryice,  in  order  to  be  pnt  in  the  ialhiitryr  *.        ^   . 


Pagb  76. 
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t)  thiers  states  (t.  yii,  p.  459j«  that  Kellarmaaar  aUbo«|9i  the  eorps  of 
hoQsand  men  which  had  been  destined  to  embadk  at  TonlOB  lior^BaMe 
restored  to  his  army^  was  so  wealiened  by  detaehaents  employed  Ib 
ressing  the  renewed  insorrections  of  Tonlon  and  Lyons,  thai  lie  eoald 
resist  the  altacl^  of  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians.    But  it  Is  efideat, 
the  instructions  drawn  up  by  Napoleon,  and  despatched  to  Kellermann 
le  committee  of  public  safely,  tliat  he  Aid  not  comprehend  the  natoie 
idvantages  of  his  position,  which  was  taken  for  offinisiTe,  not  defensiye 
OSes ;  for  falling  upon  the  enemy  the  moment  he  placed  his  fool  on 
larrow  tract  of  Genoese  terrttorj^  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea  ;  a»d 
•rltha  yiew  of  waiting  the  maturity  of  his  preparations,  and  feoeiVlBg 
i^ck.    It  is  fair  to  obserye,  tbat  Jomini*s  account  is  totally  al  Tariaace 
,flls  yiew  of  the  subject.    He  alleges  that  the  defeoilTe  was  nol  oitfy 
;ious  on  the  part  of  Kellermann,  but  sanctioned  by  the  committee  of 
ic  safety  (t.  yii,  pp.  81,  82).    The  operations  he  relates  are  rather  in- 
istent  with  this  allcgatioD,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  slate- 
t  of  Napoleon,  and  the  extract  which  he  produces  of  the  despatch  written 
limself,  and  after  being  signed  by  the  conunillee,  forwarded  to  Keller- 
n  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  93).     In  this  despatch  the  absurdity  of  acting  on 
defensive  is  thus  forcibly  demonstrated.     "  The  committee  obseryed  to 
lermann,  that  the  army  was  not  extended  in  1794  beyond  the  heights  of 
Tanaro,  and  had  not  prolonged  its  right  by  Bardinetto,  Melogno,  and 
facques,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Austrian  army  connect- 
itself  with  the  Englisli  squadron,  and  of  being  in  a  situation  to  advance 
le  succour  of  Genoa,  if  the  enemy  should  attack  that  city,  either  by  sea 
ly  the  pass  of  the  Bochctta.     That  the  army  did  not  occupy  Vadoas  a 
nsivc  position,  but  an  offensive  one,  and  to  bo  able  to  fall  upon  the 
my  if  lie  should  show  himself  on  the  narrow  tract  between  the  Alps  and 
sea  (la  riviere).     That  the  moment  the  Austrians  had  set  foot  at  Savona, 
)ugbt  to  have  attacked  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  getting  possession 
tiat  place,  and  thereby  cutting  ofT  his  communication  with  Genoa;  but 
ehe  bad  failed  to  do  these  things,  nothing  was  left  but  to  evacuate  Vado." 
Tapolcon's  character  of  general  Kellermann  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  fair 
ntholon,  t.  iii,  p.  92):  **  Kellermann  was  brave,  extremely  active,  and 
owed  with  many  excellent  qualities;  but  he  was  perfecUy  destitute  of 
le  talents  which  qualify  a  man  for  the  chief  command  of  an  army.    In 
ducting  this  war  in  the  Alps,  he  committed  nothing  but  fiinlts.** 
VOL.  I.  33 
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Paqb  77. 

(22)  This  fact  is  solMlaaUated  by  the  foUowiof  order  of  feneral  Hacht, 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  west,  dated  the  first  complimeiilary  day  tf 
1795  (17th  September).  *«  The  commiUee  of  pnblic  safety  baTiaf  called  to 
its  bureau  (*'  pres  de  lui,*')  the  general  of  brigade,  Bonaparte,  I  hereby  cave 
him  to  be  replaced  by  the  the  chief  of  brigade  IHilols  whon  I  haf*  UnOti 
to  take  command  of  the  artillery,  which  had  been  confided  to  that 
(See  ftourrienne  et  ses  Errenrs,  1. 1,  p.  30). 


(MATTER  V. 


Pagb  80. 


(1)  This  is  evident,  not  only  flrom  the  sUle  of  pnblic  aenfinwal  dtelMi 
l)y  the  votes  on  this  occasion,  but  from  the  fact,  that  afler  the  iWk  W^ 
inaire,  when  the  nation  had  become  disgusted  with  the  diredoiyp^  w» 
tliought  necessary  to  appoint  three  consuls.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (t.  ID,  pfJIt 
61)  expends  a  profusion  of  loose  and  rambling  iophiMry,  to  pnvf  M 
there  existed  at  this  time  in  the  body  of  the  French  nation,  a  " 
dency'*  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  a  ttraag 
reluctant  admiration  of  the  British  constitution;  with  all  the 
which  it  was  then  infected.  Arguing,  however,  with  that  fkvedoi 
restraints  of  reason  and  consistency,  which  is  natural  and  beeOHlnglii 
writer  of  romances,  he  demonstrates  the  very  revene  of  what  I 
talLCS  to  prove  ;  showing  conclusively  (pp.  60,01)  that  the  natloB 
abhorred  both  the  persons  and  the  power  of  the  Bonihoaap 
narchy  itself  was  so  odious,  that  although  princes  who  wei« 
detested,  such  as  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  York  wei« 
names  received  not  the  slightest  support.  It  Is  acaicely  worth 
observe,  that  Lockharl  adopts  with  implicit  deferenco  tlie 
Scott,  infringing  with  constancy  and  courage  the  moral  of  the  aU 
amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  amiea  verilas,  Forajost  reprcicntatieBii 
of  public  feeling  in  France  at  this  period,  the  reader  wlw  n^y  hme  fiw- 
gotteo  the  fate  of  the  expedition  to  Quiheroa  In  the  foiiUMr  ef  IIVSi  b 
referred  to  the  1st  chapter  of  the  8th  volume  of  Thicn.  TUa  k  th 
he  gives  of  the  fk'iends  of  the  Bourbons  (p.  3).  "  The  royalMi 
themselves  behind  this  mass  of  malcontents.  They  consiatodofa  few  mi- 
grants, and  returned  priests,  some  creatures  of  the  aDclCBt  eoari  wheli' 
lost  ibeir  places,  and  many  indiflerent  and  dastardly  pcnoBi  wko  dieiM* 
stormy  freedom." 


rTiM(t.  i,  p.iO)  obacrYes  "a  Ihird  decree  «abinilteil  Ibcsc  Ino  diti- 
lo  tbe  accepfailion  of  the  people,  as  inseparable  rrom  Uie  new  con- 

Uh  eipoaitioD  of  this  supplemenUrf  provision  of  Ikie  con^liliiUoii  of 
3,  Ibere  appears  to  iiavi^  prevailed  a  remarkable  indiiUnclness  ul' 
n.  Thiersslates  (1.  ilii,  p.  17)  "  Uial  tbe  new  legislative  bod;  was 
npoied  of  tWO'lbird!  of  the  convention."  Scoll  aipounds  Uiem  in 
manaer  (v.  iii,  p.  GTj  "  llic  first  (decree)  ordaining  the  electoral 
Frtoce  lo  cboose  »»  represenlatives  lo  the  Ivo  councils  under  tbe 
lUlnUoa  at  least  two-lbirds  of  tbe  nieinben  presoolly  silting  in  con- 
'  langnage  which  is  ndoplcd  by  Locktutrt  (v.  i,  p.  27).  Napoleon 
on,  L  ili.  p.  103)  eiplnlnsllic  provision  more  accaraleiy — "Tbecon- 
itlached  to  Ibe  eoustilulion  two  additional  laws,  by  which  Ihej  prc- 
bat  ttoo-IAfrdt  oftkt  n«io  legiflaturt  thoald  bt  ccmpoitd  of  mtmbet  s 
itvtntion."  Norvins  ft.  i,  p.  TO)  gives  a  third  interprclation  :  "  By 
Mte additional  laws,  the  convention  formed  two-Uiirdsoftbelegisla- 
ihraseologT  which  leaves  il  nncerlain  whether  Ibej  were  to  bo  com- 
llie  members  of  tbe  convealioD,  or  of  persons  chosen  by  tbeoonven- 
en  if  Ibe  numbers  of  liie  convenliDn  and  of  the  new  lc|<islalure  were 
It  of  Napoleon  is  the  raore  clear,  and  is  therefore  followed 


his  last  term  was  afterwards  shortened  to  the  27th  October. — Thiers 

1,  p.  73). 

Pack  86. 

tpoleon  sajs  (Montbolon,  1.  iii,  p.  t09)  that  Marlette,  one  of  tbe  de- 
le  had  rescned  from  the  mob  at  Tonloo,  and  who  was  at  Ibis  time  a 
'  of  tbe  executive  committee,  recommended  bis  appointment  on  this 
i;  and  he  told  Las  Ca^es  (t.  i,  p,21«)  that  tbe  husband  ofMadame 
in  was  also  in  favour  of  bis  appointment,  a  fact  which  shows  the  Im- 
3  of  the  danger,  the  vivacily  wilh  which  it  was  fell,  and  the  con- 
wbicb  the  talents  ofBonaparte  already  commanded, 
be  course  of  his  reOections  is  sketched  in  the  most  lively  colours  by 
—(Las  Cases,  t.  ii.  p.  iM). 

Pagb  ST 

moDg  Ibe  proofs  which  might  be  furnished  in  support  of  this  aiMrtioD,  , 
Dsive  one  may  be  drawn  from  the  speech  otfrinu,  wUch  ^  been 
referred  lo  and  may  be  found  la  the  debate*  reported  In  iha  Honi- 
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teur,  and  io  the  proces-verbal  of  the  convenlion.  According  lo  tki 
menu  it  appears  tbit  on  the  iSth  of  Vcnilemiaire  or  the  iOth  of  Odohcr,  lie 
days  after  the  insorrection  and  when  every  thini;  in  relation  to  its 
sion  was  known  to  the  convention,  this  distingalihed  membery  in 
the  propriety  of  correcting  the  arrangement  of  Anbry  respeetiiif  tkt  wm- 
ployment  of  general  officers^  said—*'  Forget  not  (n'oubllci  pas)  IhM  lh«  p- 
neral  of  artillery,  Bonaparte,  appointed  on  the  4th  to  replace  general 
and  who  only  had,  to  the  morning  of  the  5th,  to  make  the  akilfal 
of  which  yon  have  seen  the  happy  effects,  was  liken  tram  his  a| 
line  of  service  to  be  put  in  the  infantry.** 

Here  Napoleon  is  mentioned  without  hesitation  by  the  orator,  ai  ht  wv 
recognized  without  question  by  the  assembly,  as  the  socccHor  of 
Menou,  who  bad  just  been  displaced  as  commander  in  chief  of  Ike 
and  in  that  capacity,  as  the  saviour  of  the  convention ;  while  not  a 
was  said  of  Barras,  who  had  been  exhibited  evidently  bj  the  e» 
committee  as  an  absorbent  to  take  up  the  annoyance  of  the  mi| 
deputies. 

Page  80. 

(8)  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  evident,  was  almost  as  well  qnali6ed  loani- 

mand  an  army,  as  to  canonize  the  virtues  of  a  French  hero.  He  inaiito  npoi  U, 

that  the  best  policy  for  the  insurgents  was  to  barricade  the  streets,  black  Wf 

Bonaparte  and  his  troops  wittiin  the  circuit  of  his  posts,  and  wait  the  sAsl 

of  famine.    As  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  popnlaUoarf 

several  millions,  might  be  daily  expected  in  such  a  conjunclare,  lo  ponr  Mr 

strength  into  Paris,  this  would  be  like  advising  a  pack  of  sheep-tteaicn  loH^ 

round  the  fold,  and  wait  quietly  until  the  shepherds  with  their  dofi, 

come  upon  them  In  the  morning.    It  is  singnlar  that  Thiers,  who 

emphatically  what  Sir  Walter  attempts  to  conceal,  the  &voarahle 

of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  the  enthusiastic 

army  in  the  proposed  constitution  and  the  decrees,  should  hava 

idea  (t.  vii,  p.  49}  that  Bonaparte,  afler  having  provided  far  a 

Mcudon,  would  sufler  himself  lo  be  shut  up  in  the  TnilarieSy  wUia  Ui 

cannon  commanded  the  bridges,  the  Champs  Elysto,  and  the  plain  affiit- 

nelle;  or  that  there  would  have  been  time  to  reduce  him  hy  fnriaala  lit 

centre  of  a  country,  of  ^hich  the  army  and  a  vast  nu^orily  of  Iks  pssple 

wore  on  his  side.    Danican  and  Lafond,  knowing  the  stale  of  pnbBc  fscl- 

ing,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  turbulent  passions  to  irnhiids,  nw  IhM 

delay  would  to  them  bo  ruin. 

Page  92- 

(9)  It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  witnessing  the  violence  of  iha 
on  the  20lhof  June.1792,  he  said,  if  the  king  had,  at  the  beginning. 
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iWdreib  oC  the  riolen  with  cuinon, ,"  Uw  km  would  be  nniDiiig 


lie  [oiidioitt  meanness  <>r  Rarras,  and  Ihc  rclarlsDCc  wilh  which  he 
the  coDDrniation  at  >apolcon's  appoinlmcnl,  arc  very  CTidcDl  from 
Ktfn  theconventioD. 

r  past  nine  on  the  evening'  of  [he  ISth,  he  cnlcrod  llic  hall  uf  ihe  con- 
«Dd  g«Te  an  accoool  of  Ihu  operaliona,  and  lacccsi  of  Ibc  day.  all 
it  person,  without  Iho  sligiilMl  alluiion  tu  Napoleon,  and  id  a  slraia 
cal,  that  had  he  biniM-ir  really  achioTed  Ibc  defeat  of  tlic  iu«urgeDti. 
have  been  DDbeconiin^.  On  Ihe  14lh,  he  spake  on  Ihe  tame  SDb- 
Id  the  aamc  slrain,  luiying  not  a  word  of  ^'apo!eo^,  althungb  he 
Id  hi«  own  colleague,  Taloi.  On  the  ITlh,  ho  gpolio  lhre«  tiroes  Id 
10  IheconQict  wilh  llie  soclions,  allogcthcr  omilling  his  nominal se- 
Bommand.  Finally,  when  Bonaparte  and  Ihc  other  officer*  vers 
id,  he  declined  an  oppordinily  thai  nasafTorded  by  another  member, 
lie  iligbtest  distinction  in  bis  Tavonr.  For  wben  Baraillon  proposed 
Lor>Tins9boDld  be  prc9t.'nlcd  [o  the  ofQceri  who  most  dislingnished 
M,  Birras  said,  "  Ibey  all  had  dlsUagnishcd  themselves— il  was  tro- 
ll discriroinalc;"  sibling  nt  once  Ibc  associated  rank  which  Bona- 
d,  and  (he  coinmilee  who  had  conferred  il.  HuweTCr,  after  Bona- 
the  olher  offlccrshad  retired,  and  whenFr£ron,  io  debating  aootber 
mentioned  incidentally  and  by  way  of  illustration,  the  realcommanJ 
lent  and  admilled  services  of  Napoleon,  "  Ihe  bappy  effects  of  whose 
spositioni',  as  succe^or  to  general  Menou,  you  have  seen;"  then, 
mce  could  no  longer  serve  bis  purposes,  Barras  spoke  out — ■!- 
«  subject  did  not  require  il — and  atleropting  a  Irangilion  from  lelf- 
o  liberality,  from  jealousy  lo  patronage,  said, — "I  will  call  Ihe  at- 
'  the  national  convention  lo  general  Bonaparte;  il  is  to  him,  it  is  to 
il  dispositions  that  we  are  Indebted  for  Ibe  defence  of  this  ball 
hich  he  had  distributed  the  posts  wilb  great  ability.  I  moTe  thai 
sntion  confirm  the  nomination  of  Bonaparte  to  Ibc  place  of  second 
md  of  the  army  of  the  interior.' ' 

«cch  of  Freron  cnnllrms  another  fact  in  the  history  of  Napolctm, 
bat  be  was  never  dismissed  the  service ;  for  bad  the  injustice  of  in- 
sofar, Freron  would  certainty  have  mentioned  il. 
iliculous  stories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (v.  3.  p.  14)  and  Lockhart  (t.  1 
1.]  about  "  the  litllc  Corsican  officer,"  are  not  worthy  of  refbta- 


1  the  pile  of  dclamalory  ordure,    which  Ibc  British  prcM  and  the 
coteries,  created  respecting   >iapolcon's  life  and  cbaraelar,  one  oT 
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ihefonlcst  materials  was  thai  which  derifed  this  appolntBail  finMi  tepn- 
Rtitutiou  of  his  wife  when  she  was  madame  Beanharnaii.  CoMidniif  At 
Yaluc  which  was  attached  to  this  literary  filth  darlDg  the  war,  la 
and  after  the  restoration,  in  France,  neither  ita  qnanUty  nor  felii 
occasion  surprise.  Perishable  as  it  was  patreMenl,  the  light  ihed  oa  lia  p»^ 
sonal  history  of  Napoleon  by  Las  Cases  and  O'Meara,  qukkened  IIm 
process  of  its  dcstraction,  and  it  woald  have  loo;  since  ditappcnred 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  for  the  delicate  resetrches  and  ^Mifla^^ 
nius  of  the  author  of  WaTerley.  From  this  steaming  bum,  iM< 
condescended  to  extract  materials  in  order  to  variegate*  enlarge, 
the  biographical  patchwork,  with  which,  to  ftalfil  a  profiUble  conlract, 
please  the  taste  of  lordly  ministers  and  legitimate  kings,  he  had 
to  shroud  the  memory  of  Napoleon. 

The  calumny  in  question,  as  far  as  its  outlines  can  now  be  Inced, 
that  madame  Beauhamais  was,  at  the  time  Napoleon  married  her,  lie  alh 
tress  of  Barras,  and  that  Napoleon  agreed  to  take  her  off  tbe  hanii  if  At 
director  and  make  her  his  wife,  upon  Barrai  engaging  toprocme  for  Ub  At 
command  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy — or,  as  sir  Walter  Airtifely  MlaMl 
— make  that  appointment  "  the  dowry  of  the  bride.**  He  layt  (r.  3,  gb  K) 
**  The  marrying  madame  Beauhamais,  was  a  mean  of  uniting  Ui 
with  those  of  Barras  and  Tallien,  the  first  of  whom  goremed 
of  the  directors,"  etc.  On  the  next  page,  this  implication  b 
the  assertion  already  quoted,  that  the  command  of  the  army  of  Ilalj,«,a 
sir  Walter  with  euphonic  boldness  says,  «  of  the  Italian  armiea,' 
dowry  of  the  bride."  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to 
mind  tlie  impression  that  the  rumour  in  question  bad,  in  tbe  optalen  if  Ai 
author  of  Waverley,  foundation  in  truth.  As  this  slander  to  effednally  Am^ 
slyly  sanctioned  by  sir  Walter,  and  is  connected  with  Ui  preTioMelMlA 
make  Napoleon,  on  the  13th  Vendtoiaire,  an  obicare  "liltle 
ficcr,"  indebted  for  notice  and  distinction  to  tbe  patronage  of 
ras,  it  will  not  bo  improper  to  expose  its  fklsehood.  In  Ibe 
flame  Beauhamais  is  represented  to  ha?e  been  "  in  tbe  fiill  blooM 
and  extremely  agreable  in  her  manners.  Can  it  be  joppoeed  AM 
in  possession  of  such  a  woman,  would  not  only  traMferliBr  to 
but  pay  this  other  man  for  accepting  her.  Beanty  and 
charms  were  never  so  disposed  of  before.  Achilles  did  not  bribe 
to  force  Briseis  from  his  tent  But  it  may  be  said  Ibat  as 
to  marry  her,  and  Barras  did  not  wish  to  (brm  that  sort  of  < 
phinc  preferred  becoming  the  general's  wife  to  remaining  U 
mistress.  Had  that  been  the  case,  it  cannot  welt  be  supposed 
would  have  rewarded  Bonaparte  for  depriving  bim  of  hu  mtoliem,  er ' 
have  endowed  her  liberally  to  induce  her  to  desert  him.  Ifsbe 
Bonaparte  to  Barras,  the  latter  would  not  have  recompemed  hci 
might  gratify  l)oth  the  love  and  ambition  of  his  soccciisfbl  riTal.    If  i 


ft 
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lol  prefer  BonafHrle,  bol  married  bim  for  cauveaieoce,  and  al  Iho  iostanco 
if  Btrru,  idmitUng  tbat  so  proutl  aad  promising  «  general  ai  Bouaparle  i« 
■U  to  bare  been,  would  accept  as  liis  niretbe  midress  oranoiher  inao,  il  is 
PHlOttible  lo  conceive  tbar,  loving  Jaseptiinc  lu  sir  Waller  deflates  Bona- 
|jtf(«did,  wilh  eicessive  ariJourand  "  peculiar  aneclian,"  tic  would  liavo 
p|(l  bcr  a  few  daya  after  their  inarrisge.  al  Paris,  in  Ihe  society  of  her  old 
ipotcclor,  and  basleoed  anay  lo  a  distant  frontier. 

lAckbart  instead  of  circling  and  hcsiiaiiog  like  sir  Waller, ' '  with  all  llie 
■|gbt  of  Bravilalioa  bletsefl' '  in  stories  like  Itiese,  plunges  al  unce  up  to  llii> 
■Mpi  Into  Ihe  slander  [r-  i,  p.  33).  it  was  commonl}'  said,  indeed  it  wat 
■fiwnally  Mitvtd,  tbal  Joseplilne,  whose  cbaracler  was  in  some  respects 
agtffirwnl,  possessed  mora  ilian  legitimate  influtHO  over  the  first  litrscfor.  Bo- 
Mparle,  Aotcevsr,  offered  ber  bis  hand;  she,  after  some  besitalion,  accepted 
L  ffd  Uie  joung  general  by  Ihii  marriage  cemented  bis  oonnectioa  with  ttiK 
■^Ij  of  llie  Lniembonrg  ;  and  in  particnlar  lalh  Barrai  and  Tallien,  at 
ti|t  momeDt  the  most  powerful  men  in  France"  (p<34).  "Bonaparte  was 
■Miatod  to  the  ipltndid  command.  It  is  acknowledged  iu  one  of  Josepbine's 
Mmm,  that  Barras  b^d  promised  to  procure  it  for  him  before  their  marriage 
■W  place.  '  Advance  Ibis  man,'  said  Ibis  personage  to  Ihe  other  directors, 
JC,  be  will  advance  bimse  If  without  jou.'"  The  words  of  this  ettrack  which 
Mnre  nnderscored,  convey  Ihe  calumny  in  all  its  dimeniiioii! — (As  mors  than 
'tgilimale  influence  aoA  indiffertnt  charaeler  of  Josephine.  Bonaparte's  hand 
ifliared,  houvier,  and  his  connection  wilb  Barras  tbe  libwtine,  einienttd  by 
be  marriage;  and  Josephine  acknowledging,  not  mentioning,  that  tbe  ap- 
poinlmcnl  bad  been  promised,  make  up  in  a  resolute  but  insidious  farm,  the 
■llegalions — Ibat  Barras  kept  Josephine  at  tlie  time  Bonaparte  offered  ber 
Ui  band— Ibal  Bonaparte  believed  in  tbe  eiiilence  of  this  coDcabinage,  but 
MTertheless  ofTered  to  marr;  her — that  by  taking  to  wife  Barras'  cast-off 
■iaiTess,  he  cemented  bis  connection  with  that  director;  and  as  Josephine 
h«Mlf  confessed,  obtained  the  promise  of  commanding  the  arm;  of  IMj- 

However  these  cruel  and  unfounded  inslnuationi,  put  forward  wllh  pre- 
IclUiona  to  historical  truth,  must  eicite  tbe  reader's  indignation,  the  last 
partof  tbe  falsehood  bj  its  ludicrous  abiurdilj,  may  well  compose  bis  temper 
eompleteij.  Every  body  believed,  and  mott people  taid  tbal  Barras  bad  bribed 
Bonaparte  to  marry  his  cast-off  mstress,  bj  procuring  him  the  cdnmaod  of 
dw  army  ofllaly,  and  of  course  tbe  other  directors,  who  were  at  the  bead  of 
Ibe  society  ofthe  Luiembourg,  must  have  believed  and  spoken  of  il.  Vet, 
In  these  directors — the  virtuous  Lar^vellicre,  the  ftoical  Carnol,  and  tb^  te- 
nacious Rewbell — (Thiers,  I.  viii,  cb.  2. — Uontbolon,  t.  Ui,  cb.  3),  Barras 
very  coolly  said,  "  I  have  got  Bonaparte  lo  many  raj  mitlresi,  and  tbere- 
Inre  you  must  give  him  Iho  command  of  the  army  of  Italy!!"  And  more 
wonderful,  still,  these  directors  obejed  Ihe  dictation,  and  became  parlies  I » 
tbe  contract;  although  except  Carnol,  they  were  all  more  popular  than  Bar- 
ras, and  Carnol  was  inBnilely  more  respected.  Now,  lo  believe  this  slander. 
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^^1}  Sir  Waller  Scoll,  preface!  Ilie  fmmorlal  ciiinp*i)ta  of  1796,  bj  reprc- 
ppling  the  invBsiun  oC  Holy  as  nojnst  (v.  ili,  p.  88).  "  The  French  nalion,  \a 
Umes  of  wbich  \t  e  Iroat,  spake  iadced  of  Uie  Alps  as  a  natural  iMundarir. 
br  ai  la  aoiborUe  Uiem  to  claim  all  Which  lay  oa  the  western  «ide  of 
mountains,  as  oaliirall;  pertaining  lo  their  dominions;  bnl  they  netcr 
pied  lu  respect  Ihem  as  such,  when  the  question  respecting  their  iniad- 
DD  Ibeir  own  pari  the  Icrriloriea  of  other  state*,  which  lay  on  or  beyond 
fonnidalile  frontier.  Tbey  assumed  Iho  law  of  natural  limits  as  an  tm- 
lUeaceablc  rule  when  it  was  made  in  lavour  of  France,  but  nerer  alloncd 
be  quoted  against  her  interest. " 

set  ■  nalioo,  bj  claimiDg  a  rivor  or  a  range  of  mountains  as  a  natural 
ispeciall;  after  having  eilendcd  its  conquMls  to  this  limit,  re- 
the  right  of  passing  that  boandary  in  time  uf  war  7 
P  When  a  nation  claims  a  chain  of  mountains  iirothernalural  timil,  in  Itme 
tmv,  as  its  boundary,  it  ran  only  be  understood  as  declaring  its  intention 
Ml  to  make  peace  without  establishing  Ibis  claim;  as  France  had  done  in  re- 
hNBce  lo  the  ctmnUies  conquered  on  her  side  of  the  Alps  an<l  tbe  Kbine. 
iBrilber  denies  lu  its  enemy  nor  renounces  for  iiscir,  the  right,  iti  lime  of 
nr  of  passing  ttiis  boundary  in  martial  array.  Danger  and  difficulty  are 
iiB  the  only  obstacles. 

Tbe  war,  in  prosecuting  which  Napoleon,  was  then  engiged,  was  on  the 
fmi  of  France,  a  defensive  one.  Now,  that  the  cloud  of  political  falsehood 
■i  iupostare  which  the  Driiish  press  had  spread  over  the  civiliied  world, 
kv  been  dispelled  by  llic  French  revolution  of  Jnty  and  the  F.nglish  par- 
iHiMitary  rcronn,  no  publicist  of  reputation  or  writer  of  common  sense 
till  Tenlore  lo  deny  tliis  position.  )n  support  of  it,  concurring  authorities 
if  both  nations  may  he  referred  to.  Tliiers  [t.  ii,  p,  82)  says  :  "  It  musi  bo 
laafened  that  Ibis  cruel  war,  which  so  long  lacerated  Europe,  was  not 
MVToked  by  France,  but  by  the  foreign  powers.  France  in  declaring  war, 
U  no  more  than  recognize  by  a  decree  the  stale  in  wliich  ttiey  had  placed 
NT."  Colonel  Napier  begins  liis  manly  and  luminous  work  by  asserting 
bt(T.  i,  P'  Ij  "  up  lo  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  wars  of  France  were  essen- 
tBtiallj  defensive." 

At  FiapJer's  history  is  a  work  not  to  be  mentioned  without  a  sentiment  of 
'eqiect  for  its  author,  less  cannot  Justly  be  said  in  his  commendation,  than 
hat  in  all  the  substantial  qualities  of  an  historian,  clearness  of  narration, 
lifnity  of  sentiment,  respect  for  truth,  and  sympathy  for  human  virtues,  he 
)  the  very  opposite  of  Scott  and  Lockbari. 
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(2)  This  affirmation  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Ddei  made  io  pcadi  If 
Napoleon  while  at  St.  Helena,  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  of  infinwtioa  if  At 
6tb  of  March.  It  appears,  that  in  dictating  hit  campaigm  of  Ilalj.  ht  Hiii 
ose  of  two  volumes  containing  this  letter  of  instmotlon,  one  of  which (BBiMa 
the  possession  of  niontholon,  "and  the  other  wif  preterred  by 
The  notes  attached  to  that  of  Alontholon  are  pnblifhed  In  hit  fevilh 
(p.  396).  Of  those  preserved  by  Harchand,  a  copy  bat  hem  Ukcalyf^ 
neral  baron  Pclet,  the  officer  so  well  known  for  hit  merit  In  lelten  aili 
arms,  and  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  d^pdt  genirai  d»  la  gutrrWm 

It  contains  the  affirmation  in  question,  and  it,  when  trmtlaled.  at  flritom: 
— *<  This  instruction  is  an  indifferent  amplification,  Ihll  of  conlrtdJeliwi 
absurdity,  of  a  luminous  and  original  memoir,  which  Napoleon  had  fi^ 
sented  to  the  directory  in  January,  1790.**  The  memoir  here  allnded  lami 
dated  January  19th,  1790,  was  addressed  to  general  Clarke,  the 
the  directory,  and  is  on  file  in  the  war  department. 

Pack  102. 

(3)  In  the  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  addreti  in 
king's  speech  in  October,  1795,  Ur.  Fox  iaid~**Itwat  ridicnhMtIn 
upon  danger  from  treating  with  France,  becaote  tbey  had 
former,  and  adopted  a  new,  constitation ;  the  permanence  of  n 
pending  on  its  eqaitableness,  and  correspondence  with  the  reelpracel 
esls  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  was  become  nugalorj  to  Inlli  ef  e^i  4- 
lics;  we  had,  indeed,  mercenaries  in  oor  pay,  whom  we  coold  only  n|rii 
by  excessive  bribes,  and  who  were  every  moment,  betitatinf  whether  lae^ 
cept  of  them,  or  of  the  termt  proffered  by  oor  enemiet,  to  detach  them  Imi 
this  country.*  *    (See  Annual  Regitler  for  1796.    Ulttoiy  of  Bwipe^  ^  M> 

These  assertions  of  the  parliamentary  Inmlnary  of  bit  connlij, 
course  of  events  more  than  the  lapte  of  time  liaTe  intcribed  es  the 
of  history  as  the  irreversible  judgments  of  witdoin,  were  tlMA  leeiied  If  e 
great  majority  in  the  hoose  of  Commons;  while  the  tenllaienie  ead  pdi^j  ef 
his  successful  rival,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwistbttanding  the  tpiendonroChii 
the  greatness  of  his  character,  and  the  authority  of  liit  name,  if] 
the  house  of  Commons  at  this  time,  when  the  legitimate  KiBgef  I^WBC  it 
again  expelled  from  his  throne  by  a  revolation,  wonld  be  lemifid  m  the 
ravings  of  a  political  bedlamite.  So  vast  is  the  diffinenoe  heMNM  (bi  1% 
fluencc  of  the  crown  and  the  privileged  claitet  in  Great  BrllftiB  elthe 
day,  and  their  influence  at  the  close  of  tlie  lait  cenlnry.  So 
the  ^urks  of  statesmen  who  build  on  temporary  pattlont  and  iMlilM 
i'sls ;  and  so  steadfast  the  creations  of  mindt,  which  emplof  the  telid 
rials  of  reason,  truth  and  justice.    In  relation  to  tbetei 


be  BriUili  goverDmenl  on  il)c  coDiineiiMl  despoil,  il  is  cerUia  that  wilh  half 
bdr  amount  lord  Wellington,  lord  Grey,  or  lord  Itlelboorne  mighE  liavo 
toKbased  as  large  »  quanlily  of  war  and  slander  against  Ibo  Frenrh  nilioii 
bd  govcmmGDl,  since  July,  1S30,  ai  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  disciples  had  dona 
't0on  that  epocti. 

H4)  Norvins  appearn  to  have  misconceived  Ihe  plan  of  the  directory.  He 
i,  p.  85)  "The  dircclory  prescribed  to  their  general,  as  a  preliminary 
nlioR,  tbe  conquest  o(  PlcdmoDl,  Ihe  object  of  which  was  to  be  lo  force 
h  Anslrians  lo  evacuate  Ibal  country,  and  defend  Ibemselves  in  tbeir  own 
This  wa«  the  plan  napoleon  adopted,  not  Ibal  which  Die  di- 
BTj  prescribed;  for  they  instructed  Iho  general  not  lo  pass  the  eiterior 
u  of  Piedmont,  to  mask  them,  aad  pursue  Ihe  Ausirinos  into  Lom- 
in  order  thai  the  King  of  Sardinia,  left  lo  his  natural  inclinalJoDs, 
nter  into  an  alliance  with  France  against  Austria;  or  if  unnaturally 
pttned  lo  adhere  to  the  coalition,  might  be  forced  to  abandon  il.  lominl. 
P^akiogof  these  inslructious  (I.  viii,  p.IiOj  says,  "  Tbey  form  one  among 
k  most  remarkable  documents  in  tlie  history  ofthls  war."  Tbe  ambiguilj 
■ihis  language  is  to  be  lamented,  when  the  admitted  ability  of  the  writer  ii 
Ifcen  into  considcralioD,  especially  as  at  a  snbseqnenl  page  (p.  88)  in  speak- 
l^of  Bonaparte's  advance  upon  Ceva  be  says:  "  The  couquest  of  this  flou- 
Wiiiig  country  (Italy)  depended  then  in  the  first  place  on  socceu  agajnal 
he  Sardinian  army;  and  the  general  in  chief,  more  wise  than  the  dircclory. 
Ad  had  enjoiued  him  not  lo  operate  upon  his  left,  resolred  to  direct  the 
imter  part  of  his  army  against  Colli.' ' 

(5)  In  reference  to  this  clause  of  the  instructioni  Napoleon,  in  one  of  bis 
TMjoa  notes,  observed,  "  The  first  Interest  of  the  court  of  Tnriu  was  In 
Ufle  reTotulionary  sentiments,  and  to  oppose  the  success  of  the  French  re- 
MblJcani. — How  stupid  this  is!"  And  Ihe  directory  In  their  raisonlng 
tITilig  asked  tbe  question,  "why,  since  It  Is  Ibe  interest  of  the  Piedmontese 
o  Join  wilh  the  French  in  driving  the  Anslrians  out  of  Italy,  does  not  (he 
wort  of  Turin  hasten  to  unite  its  forces  with  those  of  tbe  republic  for  that 
•npoce." — Napoleon  answers  in  a  note,  "  [n  order  not  lo  be  guillotined — 
Ele  directors  reasoned  just  as  LonisXVI  might  have  done." 

Page  103. 

(6)  Napoleon's  concluding  remark  on  the  Instructions  is — "  II  may  be 
««i  from  these  stupid  Instructions  that  If  Napoleon  was  Tictorious,  il  was 
nipite  and  in  defiance  of  the  instructions  of  the  government."  These 
Mtrnclionsare  said  to  be  the  work  of  Carnot(Tbiera.  t.Tiii,p.  23lt.J  If  so, 
hey  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  description  of  Carnot's  vannled 
Mpacity  as  minister  of  war  [Mnntbolon,  I.  iii,  p.  i25).  "  In  the  commilteo 
iT public  safely,  he  directed  the  military  operations,  and  was  useful,  without 
neriling  the  praise  bestowed  on  him.  He  bad  no  military  eiperleocc,  and 
'is  opinions  nere  fahie,  upon  every  pari  of  the  art  of  war,"  etc. 
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(7;  This  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  two  annies  it  most  be  coufcMri. » 
only  a  conjectural  one.  Tlie  numbers  given  by  Tirioas  respectable aathoritie« 
range  through  many  degrees  of  enumeration.  Napoleon  slatoa  his  own  ffMN 
force  (it  for  duty  (Las  Cases,  t.  ii,  p.  2G6;  Montholon,  t  iii.p.  176}  at  abort 
thirty  thousand  and  the  allies  at  eighty  thousand.  This  eithnate  which  baa 
doubt  correct  as  to  his  own  army,  may  have  overrated  that  of  the  allien  Ili^ 
however,  adopted  by  Nonius  and  Ilazlitt  (t.  i,p.  87— T.i,  p.  417}.  Joaiai(t 
viii,  p.  59}  rates  theFrcnch  force  at  forty-two  thousand,  four  hnndrad.  Mil 
his  enumeration  he  includes  the  detachments  under  generals  Maoqnart  ail 
Gamier  ord'Almagne  amounting  to  six  thousand  nine  handred,  which wwcli 
garrison  on  the  coast,  or  posted  at  the  passes  of  the  Alps  on  Bonaparte's  Ml, ail 
no  part  of  which  entered  Italy  until  after  the  occupation  of  Cherasoo. 
would  leave  for  the  army  of  Italy  thirty-flve  thousand,  five  hnndred 
Deducting  the  sick,  the  actiye  force  would  not  exceed  thirty  thonsani  i 
The  strength  of  the  allied  army  Jomini  puts  at  fifty-two  thoosandp 
lower  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer,  and  inconsistent  with 
bility  from  the  inference  that,  considering  it  was  an  allied  force,  its 
superiority  of  numbers  would  not  have  made  it  an  overmalch  for  the 
estimated  by  him  at  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred.  Cunseqoently  the  ni 
tories  of  Honaparte,  instead  of  being  tiio  eficcts  of  his  f^at  militarj  fatal 
and  the  incapacity  of  Beaulieu,  as  Jomini  himself  describes  them  le  hs 
(t.  viii,  ch.  50)  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  KMltoaf  a 
contest  between  combined  forces  on  one  side,  and  an  army  of  one  naliaiai 
the  other,  it  is  possible  that  Jomini  gaye  the  number  actually  In  thelfli» 
eicluding  the  numerous  garrisons.  But  these  garrisons  furnbiied 
mcnts  to  increase  the  field  force,  and  were  recalled  as  the  French 
menaced  the  fortresses.  Thus  Colli,  upon  abandoning  his  intrenched 
at  t^eva,  threw  a  detachment  into  that  fortress. 

In  the  work  entitled  Victoiret  eC  Conquetes  de$  Franfait,  (t.  t,  fp,  Ittcl 
1G4}  (he  efiective  force  of  the  French  army  is  estimated  at  thirty-fonr  thaa- 
sand  men,  upon  the  authority  of  a  specific  return  signed  by  BertUer.  Wtt 
regard  to  this  voluminous  work  the  account  it  contains  of  this  finC  caHpai||i 
of  Italy  is  so  very  defective,  conjectural,  and  confused  that  very  Wtla  in- 
struction can  be  derived  from  it.  It  was  prepared,  it  would  sei 
Alomoirs  of  Napoleon,  or  the  Memorial  of  SI.  Helena  were  pnbliibB^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  directory  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1796  (Ceir. 
t.  2,  p.  312,  13),  NaiK)leon  says,  that  on  entering  the  plaina  efl 
he  had  thirty  thousand  infantry ;  and  that  the  Anstro-Sardinian 
Deaulicu  w  as  seventy  three  thousand  strong.    Of  these  inconsisleil 
I  have  adopted  a  medium  as  tlie  nearest  approximation  to  troth  in  By 
It  does  not  difTer  materially  from  that  of  Napoleon. 


(fl)  This  fact,  mtnliooeii  bj  Napoleon  in  his  d[cUlion  to  Lu  Case*  (t.  if, 
p,  383J  and  \o  MoplboloD  (I.  iii.  p.  t9i)  a  Tact  w  bunonrablc  to  (he  SparltB 
palriuLism  aaA  coiirn^  of  Lhc  Frrnch  anaj,  'a  iliaagely  carii'alnred  by  lir 
'Waller  Sroll  (t.  iii,  pp.  95,  OIIJ.  "Oerllilcr  pre*erre4,  as  a  coriotily  an 
order  dated  on  Ibe  day  of  Iba  victory  of  Albcnga,  wLich  muni  lice  nlly  con- 
rprreda  gratuity  uf  llirec  louia  d'or  upon  every  geneTal  of  division." 

A*  lo  the  |)riDcipst  assertion  conLaiaed  io  lliis  passage,  11  may  be  obserred 
ttial  '■  the  victory  of  Allmaga"  never  was  lieird  of  boforo,  Iwinga  lalitr  dii- 
coverj  tlian  llie  sta  coait  of  Buhamia.  Pfapoleon's  peaceful  phraie  (Mon- 
lltolon,  I.  iii,  p-  192,  and  U»  Casci,  I.  li,  p.  ^83):  '■  Do  ordre  du  jour 
d'Albenga,"  an  oriMr  of  (As  day  of  Albrnga,  that  i«,  dated  at  Albeaga,  (hi* 
romantic  hiiturlan  has  heroically  Iraoslaled,  "  an  order  dated  na  the  day  of 
the  victor;  of  Albenga" — making  the  liarmless  ivordj,  "  day  of  Albcnga," 
equivalent  lo  day  of  Marengo,  day  of  AialerUtc,  phnucs  familiar  in  Ule 
anoala  of  French  glory. 

It  is  tbus  that  "the  victory  of  Albenga,"  is  noticed  hy  Lockharl  (v.  i, 
p.  35;i  "  BerlbJer  used  to  licep,  as  a  curlonily,  a  general  order,  by  wbicb 
ihrco  louis  d'or  were  granted  as  a  great  supply  lo  each  general  of  division, 
dated  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory  of  Albenga."  This  aulbiH''s  eicellenco 
in  absurdity  and  falsehood  l«  indisputable.  Bourrienne  in  hia  M^oires 
«ays  (Li,  p.  71)  that  Napoleon  \\  hen  oppressed  by  poverty  and  neglect, 
"envied"  his  brother  Joseph's  good  fortune  in  marrying  the  rich  Made- 
moiMlle  Clary,  and  would  exclaim,  ''How  fortunate  is  that  rogua  Joseph." 
Admitting  that  the  eiclamalion  was  really  made  and  waa  fairly  repeated, 
the  word  cojuin  (rogue),  was  evidently  used  in  a  favourable  and  even  a 
fond  9e[ise,  as  a  man  sajs  of  bis  child  "you  dear  lillte  rogue,"  or  of  hia 
friend,  "  what  a  lucky  dog."  Yet  Bourrienne,  who  was  eugaged  in  a  very 
laborious  and  incongruous  chapter  of  calumny,  headed  it,  in  reference  to 
IhlBanecdolc  aukwarilly  enough  (ch.  vi),  "  Honaparltit  jtatoui  of  hit  bro- 
ther." Out  of  these  clumsy  materials  Lockbart,  with  less  felicity  than  as- 
surance, contrives  an  original  slander  of  his  own,  wbicb  bas  the  advantage 
of  belying  both  brothers  at  once.  Referring  indefinitely  lo  Bourrienne,  thii 
faithful  Iraiulalor  says  (v.  i,  p.  2i)  "How  fortunate,"  Napoleon  would  ci- 
clalm  "  Hon   furlunalc  is  that /bo I  Joseph." 

(9)  This  fact  which  is  slated  by  Thiers  (t.  viil,  p.  228)  and  Jomini  ((.  viil, 
p.  Gl)  will  recall  lo  the  mind  of  Ibe  American  reader  the  patriotic  conduct 
of  general  Jackson  during  iho  last  war  between  the  United  Stales  and  Eng- 
land. 

(10)  The  existence  of  Ibis  natural  feeling  has  been  often  mentioned  by  well 
Informed  French  wrilcri.  Thiers  (I.  viii,  p.  p.  228]  says  :  "  Matsena  bore 
bioi  ill  will  for  having  exerted  an  ascendancy  over  Ibe  mind  of  DuiDerbkiii 
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in  1794.*'       Traces  of  Ihii  seniibiiity  may  be  diacovered  in  the 
both  of  MasRena  and  Angereau  to  NapoleoD*fl  teller  from  Nlc«p 
lo  them  his  assuming  tho  command  (Cor.  Ined.  t.  i,  1. 1}. 

Pagb  106. 

(11)  General  Colli  in  sending  an  emigrant  Frenchman  in  the 
a  Sardinian  officer,  and  under  the  protection  of  e  flag  of  Uiiee, 
priyilegc  attached  to  messengers  of  peace  in  time  of  war,  Inaimiid 
could  not  he  at  war  with  her  own  citliens.  Napoleon  wai  Jnfliiai  m  §»- 
neral  principles,  and  a  fortiori,  bj  reference  to  the  mntinjr  In  hfa  way.  la 
detaining  Moulin.  His  letter  to  the  directory  of  the  Slh  of  April  ai- 
noancing  this  fact,  shows  that  he  was  not  disposed  lo  enforce  Ibn  Uw 
this  imprudent  Frenchman,  whose  punishment  it  eppean 
temporary  confinement.  For  a  full  account  of  the  object  end  li 
the  conspiracy  carried  on  between  Pichegru  on  one  side,  and  the  prinn  tf 
Cond6,  the  Austrian  general  Klingin,  and  the  British  enroy  al 
Wickham,  on  the  other,  see  the  volumes  entitled : "  Correspondonce 
a  Offenhourg'*  —  and  the  corroborating  documents  in  tHe  **AlHmM\ 
Jacobins  avec  let  Anglais/' 

Pack  107. 

(12)  Thiers  (L  yiii,  p.  229 ;  Jomini,  t.  riii,  p.  112}.    An 
who  was  then  a  lieutenant  in  Nelson's  squadron,  mentioned  the 
as  it  is  here  related.    It  is  not  alluded  to  by  Scott  or  Lockbart. 

Pack  109. 

(13)  Scott  and  Lockhart  (v.  iii,  cb.  3,  and  t.  i,  ch.  4)  leem  lo 
posed  that  Cervoni's  movement  upon  Yoltri,  WM  directed  by 
whereas  his  correspondence  shows,  it  was  made  befora  his  teklnf  the 
mand ,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  plans  and  wishes.  But  NorrlM 
farther  from  the  fact,  and  (t.  1,  p.  92)  eipreisly  aiierta  tiwi  fl  wmeM  tf 
Napoleon*s  first  operations.    In  his  despatch  of  the  Olh  of  April,  Ni 
tells  the  directory  :  '*  The  movement  which  I  fonnd 
Genoa,  has  drawn  the  enemy  from  their  winter  qnartert.    I 
sorry  and  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  movement  npon 
tlic  more  inopportune,  that  it  has  obliged  that  repnbllo  to 
attitude,  and  has  awakened  the  enemy  whom  I  wiahed  to  liie  hf 
It  will  cost  us  a  sacrifice  of  men.** 

Page  110. 

(I  i)  ^Vo  are  told  by  sir  Waller  Sott  (v.  iu,  p.  104J, 
battles  in  poetry  and  prose  have  been  nniTerwlly  ndn       I,  tM  " 
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leia  dttetadtd  upon  HoDlcnoKe;"  the  ramona  villige  of  tbal  name,  being  ti- 
lealMl  on  a  monnlaio  tit  Ibe  Apeninne  rioifc-  It  rolglit  as  well  be  aaid  lh*I 
a  traveller  in  Switzerland  duMnded  on  Moot-Blanc.  The  truth  ii,  thai  Jki- 
^nleau  occapied  Dcgo  ami  Sai»clla,  aad  aiceiidfd  by  Ihe  rcuto  ot  Lower  to 
Upper  MoDleDQllc.  Even  this  ludicrous  oversight  doM  not  arrpst  the  prone 
imitation  of  Lochharl,  who  (v.  i,  p.  39j  says—'-  On  the  lOlh  of  April  d'Ar- 
geoleau  camt  down  upon  Montenotle."  He  mnsl  have  dropped  from  Ibe 
clouds.  Jomini,  in  describing  the  deifeni  of  Argcoleau  (t.  viii,  p.  67]  thus 
eipresies  blmself.  "  He  moved  in  three  column;  nilh  the  main  body  of  his 
troops,  to  force  the  ialrcnched  pOBlIions  which  a  detachment  of  Lnharpc's 
dhisioD  occupied  on  Ike  lutnmils  of  Munlenotle  and  Honlcllgino."  And  he 
adds  : — "  In  order  to  giTO  a  jost  idcA  oflbe  eTcnl  we  are  going  to  describe, 
it  is  indlspen^ble,  thai  the  reader  should  be  convinced  of  the  imporlanco  of 
the  position  of  Monlenotle.  It  is  composed  of  a  sniatl  chain  of  heights  *!■ 
lulled  on  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  etc  " 

Page  112. 

(15)  Las  Cases  (t.ii,  p.  2S3J  J usllj  observes  tbal  diffefcuces  will  be  found 
between  the  ofUcial  reports  of  Napoleon  and  his  account  dictated  and  St.  H^ 
lena,  Amonc  Ibem  he  says  is  one  rcsulliug  from  llin  <iLnlcn]ent  in  the  former, 
that  Argenleau  had  but  Ortecu  thousand  men  nheu  he  attacked  Hampon; 
vrhile  he  had  left  a  division  of  ten  thousand  In  the  rear  to  maintain  bis  com- 
munication with  Colli  at  Ceta.  And  be  adds  thai  it  was  against  Ibis  di- 
vision of  Icn  IhouSiind  men  that  Masscna  fired  llio  first  shot  on  the  morning 
of  Ihe  battle.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many  respects  Napoleon's  reports  wera 
itecessarilj  founded  on  what  he  sappoaed  to  be,  at  tbe  time,  the  silaalioD  and 
iutenlions  of  his  adversary, 

Page  113. 

(16)  Jomini  sa;s  [1.  viii,  p.  T2) :  —  "  The  general  in  chief  placed  himKlf 
OB  a  ridge  in  tbe  centre  of  his  divisions,  the  better  to  judge  of  the  turn  of 
afhirt,  and  to  prescribe  the  mancenvres  which  might  become  necesurj'," 

[17J  Lockhart's  account  (v.  1,  p.  39)  is  a  meagre  and  close  imitation  of  (ir 
Walter's— both  intimating  that  Augereau's  diyision  was  in  the  action, 
Ihovgb  they  both  assert  the  coutrar;  immediately  afterwards  (t.  iii,  p.  106, 
and  V.  i,  p.  40).  II  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  on  this  subject  Thio*  Is 
not  behind  the  British  hiitoriam,  in  lotid  In/'ormation  or  vapid  rooiancs 
(t.  viii,  p.  231).  lie  says — "  Bonaparte  that  very  night  withdrew  bis  right 
fanned  by  the  division  Laharpe,  at  this  moment  engaged  with  Beanlien 
•long  the  coast,  and  advanced  it  by  tbe  route  of  Uontenolle,  in  front  of  Ar- 
gentean.  He  directed  on  the  same  point  the  division  Angereau,  In  order 
IttMpport  (bat  oTLaharpe.    Finally  he  canaed  tbe  diTWw  MuiM»  tonutrch 


by  ■  circ.ulloiK  ronlu  acrM»  Uv  Apfwiuilati.  m  m  lo  (aui  a  p 
nu  ncn  ot  ArtonlRaan  nnqi*.  Tlii^  ISUi  ■>(  Apiil  lu  Um  inunUvf.  tltb* 
culuiiinn  ivpiK  in  matlnn :  |iUrc>>  un  a  lotljr  bill  ttionelf  ,  bo  *«•  LUm|* 
and  AiiE^roau  ourctuuE  Od  Arsmtnao."  Kiiw  wi  lir  wj*  .vojcmuiAw 
being  niih  t^harpu  and  in  llu-  haiile  at  MnalaDaUc.  Ibai  a  pb|*kcal  leqw 
libllily  «iii>lf>d  lo  pri-Tmt  iL  Fur  nn  Uia  tfltnwM  of  llw  llUi,  a>  (H  m- 
IharlUe*  »gT«e  In  *UI<i>v,  bk  ditJiitoi  was  ii  Lmim,  Itmh  wblcli  pivt  ■ 
woulil  bare  rtMioirol  n  march  nf  ltilri;-»ti  nlk*  itMaoEb  thit  Alp*  mi  i^ 
pennlUE>.  bi-twwD  vtonini;  and  da.y  ^raah  la  lb«  Bmnib  nT  April,  w  ^^ 
Um  in  Onnt  of  thn  AailTiam  wilb  Lalutpe.  whlhi  iliia  (t^nn^l  t»^  *» 
about  eight  milea  and  lUawaDa  rtmrtecn  U>  irucb  Ibctr  (n(ioc:li*c  pvUi^ 
Thli  irantufi  error  uf  Tbicra  U  Uie  mur*  pic«pUnnal>lr,  oa  U  mhcm  w  K*^ 
{lottHin  an  uverwhclailng  Rujierlorilj  of  furr«  lu  ilia  liaultr.  «nd  vfUm  b« 
Antrrcaa'*  conduct  >t  MIIp'S'uio  thai  I'utour  orOtrcaMM,  Kbitta  oaanat 
(■ias|ivTalird  by  nmuialioii,  wuuld  be  likelj  lo  take,  in  t  dwranct  w  ai^ 
Knn*,  sulHih.  Bud  vaiu. 

c-inic  no. 

(18}  Tbla  arUvn  and  inlirplJ  iifDMr  apfran  In  hme  bnxi  M  ^ 
nienUril;  diHblnl  on  lhl>  occminn.  Ibr  Nnpulmin  in  lil>  rvpirl  taj*  :— -■  k 
Mblien  holloved  lilm  In  b«  d<'a>),  tiut  hU  nonod  U  iMl<l>»)tcnfK,"  anlUr 
ueit  day  wc  find  bim  cucflKeit  al  Hut  head  of  liit  britjadf.  AUtHianJi  la  *■ 
andur  Maixtciui'*  comniBUiI  In  llio  batlle  uT  MaDlmiillr,  hr  trniBMlMi 
be«n  ^•eoernlly  altofhcd  to  (lie  ttitition  of  Aumreaa.  QmaoTFr.  Iraailk 
prompt  diipoaUintu  anil  rapid  mrrt'cmcnls  iil  tbc  Frc«rb  mBnuuilcr  mA^*- 
Iumu«,  Ibe  brieadts  liirlimBlag  (u  Um  nvuni  ditUm*  in  Uicmi  Alt>{B«  eftO' 
ijoni,  were  acrj»l(innll;  Intrrrhanscil.  Tbut  In  U«  liallje  iif  UtiM^^ 
Ibu  brigade  llommarlln  w«9  With  Stufrfiia.  ai  MomIoiI.  n  Kb  Svnurtpr. 


t3«. 


(10)  In  Ibv  uH|:lual  puiillcuiiim  at  IhU  ch>|ihit  ii  -v 
fi>niiily  uiili  previuui  ar^Annia,  iliat  SIl-hgcI  m*  kllltil 
fbtTpt  un  lliu  rear  al  thn  ri>lmUu|  Sanlinlnki.     Bi 
wuunded  and  lurviTcd  (wn  'ir  llirva  «eek>:  (or  Ui  a  de«p«ii!|i  ,^  ||^ 
May   lu  iba  dlKchir;  (Mnntipur  of  Ibo  lOib  iUj  ITW), 
■'  ClUtoD  proldeDl;  ibu  bra<t>  l«;onge)Ii»>dtitd  t^  liii  wnuak    I 
warded  tn  til)  laiully,  ibn  Jeuer  .ron  addn'Mtd  (o  bin." 

I'ASi  133. 

{20)  Nuklnciloni  wa*  «ver  before  ran^Der-ul  bj  iroofu  lailw<law>l^ 
p«rio"»  wen-  in,  during  IhU  vletnrldui  nanipalru  ax«in>i  iliekla^  i4  * 
and  hU  BUI«i.^ln  Uib  clme  at  wliich,  «>  >lr  WoUcr  jktrtl  f*in|.T^ 


I 


I 


p.  113),  UhI  monarch  "h*il  no  mMU  of  prewrfing  hit  capital;  avf.  Mi 
ftTtiWnrf  f  the  conU'DeQl.eicepUnghjaQatinact  total  tnbmiMon  to  the  will 
ot  llis*iclur."  Their  distreu  for  tabililHic«  and  clothing  1«  thai  noticed 
ky  tlie  Annoal  Register  of  tbe  period.  "No  clat«-of  men  had  ligDaliied 
Ikair  attaobment  to  repoblioao  principle*  with  sncli  brfoar  and  conitanej 
m  ItM  French  loldierj  ■'".  Hanger  and  nakedneai  had  freqnentl;  been  Uielr 
portion  in  the  mid«t  of  their  moat  iplendid  ineceiaea.  ""  The  armj  of  Italj, 
ia  particular,  had  eibibited  atlonitbing  eiamplei  of  Dirtitnde  Id  the  moal 
Irjing  aitoationa,  thai  their  eDemiet  concluded,  from  the  jmort  of  the  dif- 
flcullies  to  wbicb  the;  were  reduced.  In  procuring  the  nJmi  of  eilatenca, 
(bat  nolbiog  elie  woald  be  needed  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their 
poHllani  and  withdraw  to  France.""  Tbe  coaiw  and  diigniliog  (bod  on 
which  Ihe;  snhtiateil,  was  compered  to  tbe  Lacedemonian  broth  of  old,  and 
Boaeitwa*  Mid,  but  Frenchmen,  GreenUnden,  or  Scotch  bigblanden,  oonid 
hne  fed  on  lucfa  a)e«»es.' ' 

The  legicni  of  Ceur  in  tbe  ciril  war,  were  reduced  to  gr«at  exlranitjr 
wiUe  InvertiDg  the  camp  ol  Pompe;  in  tbe  neigbbonrbood  of  Dyrracblnm, 
and  lived  tor  the  moat  part  on  bread  made  of  the  root  of  a  plant  called  ekofm 
or  wild  cabbage.  Leave*  of  Ihls  bread,  the  reader  will  remember,  (he;  wore 
'  1b  the  habit  of  throwing  to  the  oatpoita  ofPompe;,-  in  order  to  oonTlnee 
their  adversaries  that  Ihey  were  not  likelj  to  relai  in  Ibeir  eierlions,  for 
want  of  fond.  Bui  at  thiit  time  Cxsar  mado  no  conquests.  On  the  contrary 
Pompey  made  a  sally  in  which  he  gained  a  victory,  destroyed  a  number  of 
Cvsar's  best  troops,  and  forced  him  to  Lreak  up  his  camp,  cbaoge  the  plan 
ofthe  war,  and  march  into  Tlicssal;  (Cxsar,  Bello  Civili,  1.  iiij.  In  the 
Parthian  nar,  Aulouy  and  bis  troops  eibibited,  under  privationi  of  this 
liind,  great  courage,  fortitude  and  patience ;  bat  it  was  in  a  retreat,  in 
which  their  efforls  were  confined  to  self- preservation,  in  which  they  suf- 
fered great  loss,  and  the  Koman  soldiers  pillaged  their  commander'i  lent 
(Plalarch,  Life  of  Anthony),  In  sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to  Corunna,  al- 
Ihougb  his  troops  came  to  their  colours  whenever  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
conslaatty  repulsed,  and  finally  defeated  marshal  Soult,  the  British  com- 
mander had  renounced  all  hopes  ol  conquest  and  fought  only  for  safely  (Na- 
pier'* Peninsular  War,  v.  i.  ch.  5).  Bonaparte's  short  campaign  of  Montc- 
nolte  and  Cbcrasco,  in  whicb,  with  an  army  half  as  numerous  as  tbe  one  op- 
posed to  him,  ho  subdued  a  strong  kingdom  in  a  forlnighl.  and,  notwith- 
ilanding  bis  exertions  to  procure  regular  supplies,  comparatively  spealiing, 
without  rations,  cannon,  or  cavalry,  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  war-v 
fare. 


(ai)  Maria  Lonisa  confessed  to  tbe  emperor  that  when  their  marriage  wai 
Brst  talked  of,  shcciperienccd  a  certain  iasupprGSSibic  fright,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  bad  terms  in  which  tbe  bad  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  mefibers  of 

VOl.l.  .3* 
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her  family  speak  of  NapolaoD,  and  that  whaa  ihe 
uncles,  the  archdukes,  who  urged  her  ^erj  nach  to 
riage,  replied,  **  All  thai  was  true  only  while  he  waa  an 
no  longer  our  enemy  now.*'     "  Indeed,  to  gi^e  am  Idea/'  aald 
"of  the  beneyolent  feelings  toward  me  in  whieh  that  family 
there  was  one  of  the  young  archdukes  who  eftai  homed  Ua 
that  he  was  roasting  Napoleon*  *  (Ua  Gasai,  1 1,  pf.  4IS-19). 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Paob  IS8. 

(1)  In  weighing  the  severity  of  reproach  and  atiengthof 

which  a  commander,  while  anions  to  eneonnge  the  ardoor 

of  bis  troops,  ventured  for  the  sake  of  their  discipline  and  ehancler;  li«» 

sidering  such  eipressions  as  these— "As  to  myself,  aad  Ihn 

enjoy  your  confldcncc,  we  shall  blush  to  command  men  witboal 

without  self-denial,  who  acknowledge  no  right  but  that  of  Ihu  •! 

'*  I  will  not  suffer  your  laurels  to  be  tarnished  by  a  parcel  of 

*  *  Pillagers  shall  be  shot  without  mercy  or  eieeptlon— "     "  Afnmij  i 

offenders  have  suffered  death** — the  reader  will  at  .oooe 

falsiflcation  which  they  establish  againa  the  asaertloo  of  sir  Wi 

(y.  iii,  p.  93)  repeated  by  Lockhart,  and  by  the  same  imporlanlhiMriV^ 

lerpreteti  to  mean  (v.  i,  p.  37)  that  Napoleon  "  accnstomed  Uaaaiaffr 

lagc  at  tho  obvious  rbk  of  destroying  their  character  and  dieciplfaHL"   Hi 

great  novelist  had  this  proclamation  before  him  holh  In  the  Moollev  frfii 

17th  May  1706)  and  in  Las  Cases  (t.  ii,  p,  284)  as  iaevidonl  fhm 

reference  to  those  authorities,  as  well  aa  from  the  ftet  of  Ma 

|)assagc  of  his  work,  now  under  consideration,  to  fnraish  his 

•lobstanee.    This  Is  the  version  he  gives  of  this  adasiraUe 

hero's  probity  and  eloquence  (v.  iii,  p.  121).    ''To  eacovn 

llonaparte  circulated  an  address  In  which  oompllmeBtlDS  the 

victories  they  had  gained,  he  desired  them  at  the  aaiM  lino  to  i 

thing  as  won,  so  long  aa  the  Austrlana  held  Ifllaii;  and  wiBi  At  iAv  of 

those  who  had  conquered  the  Tarquins  were  soiled  by  the  pvnei  if  Ai 

assassins  of  Basseville.    It  would  appear  that  clasaieal 

familiar  to  the  French  soldiers,  or  that  without  being 

others  of  their  rank,  they  arc  pleased  with  being  s^poaed  Jo 

them.  They  probably  considered  the  oratory  of  their  giraol 

like  words,  and  words  of  exceeding  good 

if  addressed  In  such  flighU  of  eloquence,  vraaldc 
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or  lapposed  Ihit  be  had  got  a  crazed  plaj-ietor  put  over  him  (rutead  of  a    , 
feneral."     To  [his.  after  several  remarks  upoD  Ihe  naliunsl  vanll;  of  Ihs 
FreDch,  sir  Waller  adds  the  intimatiuD,  that  the  piocUmatioD,  iosicad  or 
(wing  "geoDine  cloqucDce,"  was  "  opI]'  tumid  eilraTaganc«," 

As  to  his  ridicule  of  classical  atlusious  the  on);  one  wbicb  it  contains  [s  so 
nnuTkabl]'  appropriate,  that  i(  must  have  struck  Tull  on  the  common  aamo 
and  oatianal  feelings  of  Die  soldiers,  even  had  they  heen  recruits  initcad 
of  Tolunleerj  and  cunscripls.  There  could  hardi;  have  been  a  man  in  tha 
nuks,  ignorant  of  Hassevillc's murder,  or  ioseiuiblt!  to  ils  alrocily,  orooao- 
quainled  nilh  the  chaiacler  of  the  nar  in  which  the  French  people  nere 
then  engaged; — that  is,  thai  foreign  kings,  cruellj'  seconded  by  Ibo  pope  of 
Borne, wereeodeaTguring  to rcsulijcct  Ibem  la  the  modern Tarqulne.  It  wa« 
bnpotsible  to  repreaeut  lo  Ibcir  minds  tliete  eaormilie*  io  a  manner  more 
picturesque  and  energetic  than  was  dune  b;  tlicsc  words.  "The  assauina 
of  Bawevitle  still  trample  on  the  ashes  of  the  conquerors  otTarquin." 
'  The  French  armjin  1796,  insleaduf  bcinga  mass  ol ignorant  recruits,  nas 
Ae  iUtt  of  the  natioD,  the  most  inleltiKcnl  and  cnlhusiastrc  youth  of  the  po- 
■olalloD.  As  early  as  1793,  all  the  citizens  belneeo  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twentj-flve  ioclusiTe,  were  called  into  its  ranks;  so  that  in  Ibc  campaign  of 
179i,  France  was  able  to  oppose  lo  Hio  coalition,  whicli  was  not  kept  off  by 
enciTclJDg  seas,  eight  hundred  thousand  of  her  sons  in  arim ;  a  barsi  of  pa- 
triotism which  no  otiier  country  ever  equalled.  Hence  sprung  (he  best 
loldiers  aud  moi>l  accomplished  ofllceTS  of  modem  times.  General  Danmes- 
jM,  the  famous  ilefender  of  the  castle  of  Vincennct,  was  a  common  soldier 
in  tbis  very  anuy  of  Italy.  (General  I'elet,  whose  admirable  historical  work 
te  known  to  all  military  readers,  and  referred  lo  by  sir  Walter  Scott  him- 
self, and  who  so  nobly  seconded  Key  in  his  retreat  (Victoircs  et  Conqo^les, 
L  xii,  p.  '2S0,  el  Korvins,  t.  iii,  p.  455)  mentioned  to  me  tbal  bo  joined  the 
army  tcilh  a  knapsack  on  his  back ;  yet  in  fourteen  years  the  young  con- 
■uipt  was  a  general  of  tlie  imperial  guard.  Men  of  Ibis  stamp  were  not  below 
Um  range  of  Napoleon's  noble  and  glowing  eloquence,  nor  likely  to  mis- 
take it  for  the  "  tumid  cxlravagaocc  of  a  crazed  play-actor." 

Sir  Waller  Scoll  seemed  lo  hafe  forgollen  thai,  in  tiis  preface  lo  "The 
tales  of  a  grandfather,"  dedicated  1u  grandson  Hugh  Liltlejobn  Esq.,  he 
declares  be  found  that  a  stylo  considerably  more  elevated  was  more  interest- 
ing  to  his  JuTeoile  reader.  "  There  is  no  harm,  bnt  on  tlie  contrary  there  ii 
Imefil,  in  presenting  a  child  wilb  ideas  somewhat  beyond  bis  easy  and  im- 
■ediale  comprehension."  This  is  good  sense ;  and  appears  fully  lojaslif^ 
Ibe  style  of  Napoleon's  proclamations.  But  there  Is  better  aulhorily  in  ili 
fiTor.  Colonel  .\apier.  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  in  noticing  one  of  Napo- 
leon's  addresses  lo  his  troops,  says— (v.  i,  p.  312,  2nd  cd.).  '•  In  the  tran;- 
quillity  of  peace  it  may  seem  inDated,  but  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  it  is  thus  a 
general  should  speak." 
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Pack  140. 

(2)  This  bistoricul  reference  of  Napoleoo  if  not  siriellj  aeomto.  TWltl- 
Urs  kept  his  army  io  positions  on  the  Oglio  and  the  Po,  at  tte  liaa  aBiM 
to  was  sorely  against  his  will,  and  at  the  imtanoe  of  the  KIb^  oTSwiWa.  «hi 
was  then  in  the  French  camp.  Tillars,  (bough  not  aware  of  lk» 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  was  Hilly  sensible  of  the  faDporlance  of 
urging  the  propriety  of  laying  siege  to  that  fiDrtre«,  maintained  Ua 
with  snch  energy  as  to  eicite  the  displeuore  of  the  mooaich^l 
due  de  VilUrS,  t.  iii,  pp.  290-92). 

The  manner  in  which  sir  Walter  Scott,  ineorporatea  tUa 
his  own  fanciful  narratiye,  shows  that  lie  Mi  liiniielf  at  Ubciiy  Is 
with  error  any  sobject  which  he  chose  to  talLO  up.  (▼.  iii,  p.  lift.)  "IM 
Bonaparte  had  studied  the  campaigns  of  ViUars  in  these  regiooa,  and  was  tf 
opinion  ihat  It  was  by  that  generars  hesitatioo  to  adTanoe  boldly  into  M^fp 
after  the  yictories  which  marshal  de  Colgny  had  obtained  alPanntandi 
talla,  that  the  enemy  had  been  enabled  to  assemble  an  accnninlalinf  1 
before  which  the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat."  So  fhr  was  Ikb ! 
being  consistent  with  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  or  the  troth  of  hiatoiy,  Aal 
it  is  Tery  certain  marshal  ViUars,  instead  of  declining  to  profit  by  Ifea  yI^ 
tories  of  Parma  and  Guastalla,  was  dead  and  buried  befon  they  wen 
In  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities,  he  resigned  the  command  of  thai 
to  marshal  de  Coigny,  on  the  27th  of  May  1734,  went  to  Tarin, 
there  on  the  17lh  of  June.  Subsequently  his  socoeasor  fovf  ht  the 
battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla,  and  as  Napoleon  sayi,  orerlooked,  likn 
had  done  before  him,  the  great  adyantage  of  selibig  the  line  of  the 

Pack  141. 

(3)  Augercau,  who  is  understood  to  bare  been  one  of 
was  eitremely  factious  and  disorganiiing  in  hb  poUHeal 
general,  anxious  and  desponding,  even  after  the  moal  brilliant 
his  character  by  Napoleon  (Montbolon,  t.  3,p.  SSS), 

f4j  <'  Relating  at  table  one  of  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  the 
by  one  the  different  numbers  of  the  eight  or  tenregiaaenla  that 
in  it.  Upon  which  Madame  Bertrand  could  not  refrain  fhm  li 
by  asking  how  it  was  possible,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  to 
regiments  to  mind.    '  Madame ;  it  is  the  memory  of  a 
mistresses,*  was  the  ready  reply  of  Napoleon.'*    (Laa  Caaea,  L  hv  P*  W4b) 

Pack  142. 

(5}  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Sardinian  general  tai  chief  Snd,of  ll^f  IM 
(Corre9pondanfo  incite,  t.  i,  p.  108). 
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(8]  JomlDl  olMerfee  erf  IhU  project  (Goerres  ita  la  RA^olullan,  1.  vili, 
p.  Ill]  Uial  it  "  oTCrlnped  Ihe  bounds  of  pnidciice ;  "  bul  ho  overlooked  ila 
diKincliTe  fealarcs,  as  Ibe;  are  uornlded  io  Napolcon't  lelters  to  Ibc  directory 
andtaC*rD0tartlie29Ui  of  April,  and  Ihe  11th  otMay.  From  these  doca- 
mcnta  il  is  cImt,  Hie  project  naa  based  oa  tbc  pjpsuuiplioa  that  bis  army  wis 
tobeimmedlalely  and  ilroD^rly  reenforced,  that  he  would  bate  taken  Mnatua, 
•Dd  that  the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  Morpao  would  have  crossed  tbc  Rhine, 
attdopenHedincoacertwiUi  bim,  io  Iho  rallej  of  Ibo  Danube.  In  the  letter 
•f  Ihelllb  orMaj  Im  taji  expressly.  "It  is  possihlB  I  raajverj  soon  attack 
Mnrim.  If  I  carry  that  place,  notbiug  will  prevent  me  artcnvards  rrom 
peoetraling  inlo  Bavaria;  and  in  three  weeks  I  can  bo  in  the  heart  ofGer- 
■«nj.  1  snppcfe  at  Ihii  Tery  moment  the  armips  nf  the  Rhino  are  engaged 
Im  kMliliUes.  Were  Ibe  annislicc  to  continue  Ibcre,  this  arnif  would  be 
n«*bed.  If  the  armlet  of  Jourdnn  and  Moreaii  do  commence  Ibc  campoifn, 
I  valreat  yon  to  keep  dm  Informed  of  their  progress,  in  order  that  it  maj 
iWa  for  a  mle  for  me  to  determine.  uhelAtr  to  pmiatralt  into  Bavaria,  or 
tonfiiumi/tetf  to  the  Adigt."  Niilhing  can  he  mare  plain  than  the  condJIiunal 
chancier  uf  this  project,  or  more  Jost  than  the  note  wblch  Napoleon  atBied 
at  St.  Helena  to  Carnol's  despatch  declining  and  deprecating  ita  adoption. 
"Never  wa$  Ihe  madness  committed  of  suggesting  soch  a  project,  as  long  as 
Hantua  was  not  taken,  and  Ihe  armies  of  the  Bhine,  had  not  arrived  on  the 
Danabe."  (MS.  note  to  Carnol's  despatch  of  the  Tlh  May,  ITSS— farnished 
by  general  I'elel  from  Marchand's  copy  of  the  Corrupondance  iniditt.) 

(7)  I  liave  seen  no  direct  autliority  for  carrying  back  to  so  early  a  period 
Ihe  concepliun  of  an  cipedition  to  the  East,  which  eventually  was  directed 
against  Egtpt.  But  I  can  cancci\e  no  other  object  for  tlic  eiaggerated  valne 
attached  by  Napoleon  to  this  small  island.  The  words— "In  the  coano  of 
events,  may  be  of  more  value  than  Corsica  and  Sardinia  both  together,"  show 
■bat  its  imparlance  nas  regarded  as  remote  and  contingent.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (v,  iv,  p.  U),  Locbart  (v.  i,  p.  123),  and  Norvins(t.  i,  p.  363),  date 
its  conception  in  September,  1797.  Jomini  (t  i,  p.  5t3)  refers  its  origin  par* 
ticularly  to  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  directory  of  the  16tb  of  Augast,  17B7, 
It  isremarkable.  however,  Ihat  the  lorn  of  eipresslon  used  in  the  letter  cited 
by  Jomini,  is  the  very  same  found  in  Ihe  one  of  April,  which  1  have  referred 
to,  as  may  he  seen  hy  comparing  them.  In  the  Iclter  of  Augnst,  1797,  Na- 
poleon when  recommending  an  interference  with  tbc  affairs  of  Ibe  east,  iDd 
Ibe  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  says,  "  The  islands  of  Corru,  Zauteand  Ce- 
phalonia,  are  of  mors  inlereit  to  u*  than  all  Italy  togtther."  In  the  lelUr 
of  April,  1796,  he  says,  "  The  small  island  of  SI.  Pierre  may,  inthecour*e 
of  events,  bi  o/' mors  tnls/«it  (out  than  Corticaaod  Sardinia  both logetber  " 
[Tbibaudeiu,  Memeircs  sur  le  DIrectoire,  t.  ii,  pp.  343-4)  refen  it  to  tiw 
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period  of  the  correspondence  between  NapoleoB  and  Tallymid.  tftm  fti 
whole,  it  seems  probable  that  an  expedilioo  somewhere  to  the  CaMii  Amm 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  tboilght  of  by  Napoleon  as  early  m  April  ITIL 
But  absolute  cerijunty  on  the  subject  being  nnaltalDablOt  each 
indge  for  bimself  ,  as  to  the  degree  of  probability  wUeh  the  w 
offered,  carries  with  it. 

(8)  Letter  from  count  S6rvilliers  to  the  author. 

Page  147. 

(9)  Sir  Waller  Scott's  account  of  the  nuinner  in  whiteh  NapoleoB 
the  passage  of  tbe  Po,  besides  being  yery  imperfed,  it  full  oferfevn. 
them  is  tbe  assertion  (t.  iii»  p.  123)  that  Masaena,  aware  of  Boaapaili'tl^ 
forts  to  mislead  Beanlieu,  assisted  them  by  moTements  of  bla  owb.  ft  k 
evident,  neyertheless,  frona  Blassena's  reports  to  Napoleotf;  and 
from  that  of  the  6th  of  May,  tbe  tery  day  the  march  for  PlacenUa 
menced,  that  Massena  was  as  ignorant  of  tbe  real  proiiect  of  KapobM  • 
Beaulieu  was.  In  this  report  written  at  Alexandria  he  says,  "  I  roia 
the  Po  and  the  Tanaro  yesterday,  and  haye  seen  but  two  boata.  Ab 
of  artillery  arriyed  here  yesterday  charged  to  construct  flyiii«  hffid|ai,  I 
know  not  what  materials  he  will  haye,  but  I  will  render  him  all  thaaaiii" 
ance  in  my  power.'*  This  shows  that  Massena  supposed  the  fainlaf  | 
ing  at  Valcnza  was  a  serious  intention;  sir  Walter  also  placaa  the 
of  grenadiers  nuder  Andreossy  instead  of  fjinneSy  and  attribalat  Iha 
of  the  bold  undertaking  of  the  French  army  to  *'  tbe  subtle  goaiw**  of  I 
*' subtle  general."  Had  Napier  recorded  Napoleon's  passage  of  tka  Vlib  ^ 
would  not  haye  characterized  it  by  a  low  and  furtiya  apilheU 

Paob  149. 

(10)  Wellington's  passage  of  the  Donro  at  Opoito,  Jost  lUiteaB 
after  Napoleon  passage  of  (he  Po,  approaches  near  to  it  in  munilad 
dirGcally,  and  exhibits,  as  described  by  Napier  in  his  history  of  the 
sular  war  (y.  ij,  b.  8,  ch.  2)  an  admirable  example  of  coob 
and  judfoncnl,  on  the  part  of  the  English  generaL  But  tlw  Do«n  Is  Mm 
rapid  than  the  Po,  and  little  more  than  half  its  width  ;  and  Soall.  ttafh  i> 
Oporto  will)  his  army,  was  known  by  Wellington  to  be  MimmaM  If  MB- 
spiralors,  and  was  moreover  guilty  of  such  gross  neg Ufeneap  AM  htk  9m 
his  subsequent  conduct,  be  might  have  been  himtalf  Ikirlj  wmfmM  ^ 
treason. 

Page  150. 

(11)  Jomini  in  three  of  bis  works— flistoirv  dte  GtMrvat  ds  te  BMkmMt 
((.  vtii,  p.   115),  Trait6  des  Grandn  Opermimu  {%.  Tii,  pb  6S), 
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au  Tribunal  Oa  Citar  on  Fit  FoUtitiue  tt  Mililaire  de  Ke^oUon  (t  i,  p.  08) 
— notices  the  cboice  of  Plarcnlia  ai  Ihe  place  Tor  paiBiii'  Ihc  Po ;  ond  in  Iho 
first  and  second  ccnsarct  it ;  alleging  the  Cremona  was  llie  true  ilralagetical 
point  for  Ihc  operalion.  Bd[  Napoleon,  In  his  obserTationa  al  St.  Helena, 
en  tbe  Traite  dt*  Grande*  Oph-atiim*  (Moalbolon,  I.  I,  p.  \),  havioE  ei- 
pOMdt&ermliiijofJomuil'B  ohjeclioot,  Iho  laller,  In  Ihe  lalrsl  of  bis  works, 
•ppean  to  adnil,  that  nnder  the  actual  circnmslanco  of  tbe  occaiian,  which 
fa  Ikel  ccmritiDte  tbe  eiUirs  caBe,  Placentia  was  the  true  point  of  operation. 
TUc  able  and  ipirilMt  writer  seldom  errs,  eicepl  from  the  dogmatical  ap- 
pUoatioa  ofalMolale  mlec 

(IS)  LeUer  of  NapolMO  to  the  French  minister  al  Genoa,  Isl  Mny  17DD— 
"'iBuHliea  patiea  tlio  Po,  and  is  fsoioglo  seek  in  Ihe  loner  end  ot  Lorn- 
hvdy,  roTuge  from  tbe  French  army.  He  told  the  king  of  i^ardinin  Ihnt  he 
•boald  not  pun  off  bU  boots,  until  ho  got  to  Ljons;  he  does  not  lake  the 
vigUfoul." 

PA6B  16S. 


(13}  ThnaooouBtofUie  eellfe  DyitlarTnpeniloiisiqr  WhiehNapdIaoiiilc- 
viIiied  bis  first  daj's  preseoM  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Po,  li  taken  princi- 
pally from  his  rcporls,  and  tbosc  of  the  commisurj  Saliceltl,  wbir.h  are 
fonoil  in  llie  Munileur  of  May.  t7(Hi.  It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  sir 
Waller  Scott's  complete  neglect  of  facts,  that  be  descrihei  the  reuc«nlro^ 
Codogno,  and  the  death  of  Laharpe,  as  occnTring  in  the  day  lime  (v.  iii. 
p.  136,  7).  The  summary  of  Lockharl,  the  translation  of  Uazlill  and  Ihe 
•ketch  of  Norvins,  are  indistinct  and  insipid.  Jomini,  In  his  Sapoleon  au 
Tribunal  de  Citar,  commits  the  gross  error  of  representing  Napoleon  as 
lUfing  two  whole  days  at  Pltcentia  (I.  t,  p.  »8J. 

In  his  report  to  the  directory  of  tlie  9tb  of  May  (Monitenr  of  Ihe  14lb) 
written  in  Ihe  midst  of  Ihese  pressing  operations.  Napoleon  says,  "Irecnm- 
stend  lo  Ihe  directory  Ihe  son  of  general  Liharpe  for  the  place  of  lieutenant 
of  cavalry." 

Pace  154. 

In  his  report  of  Ihc  battle  of  Lodi  (Uonitcnr  of  tbe  20th  Hay  1796) 
Napoleon  s.i\8  his  rolnmn  of  attack  was  formed  of  gienadiers  with  the 
"  2nd  battalion  ot  carahiniers  in  Itont."  In  tbe  French  serrics  there  are 
both  horse  and  foot  carabinicrs,  the  latter  beinf^  grenadiers  of  the  light  in- 

Pasb  157. 


"  When  tbe  ofllccrs  of  Aleiaader  the  great,  dissuaded  bias  from  attempting 
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ibe  passage  of  the  GraDicos ,  and  fiarticDlarly  at  a  late  hoar  of  lh«  itf.  If 
exclaimed — "The  Hellespont  would  blnih,  if  after  baviDf  entmi  lt«  I 
should  be  afraid  of  the  Granicos.'* — Plutarch. 

(16)  Announcing  (o  his  readers  a  minute  description  of  Ibe  baUlB  of  LiA, 
(▼.  iii,  p.  128)  the  author  of  Wayerley  prefaces  it  by  a«iirinf  thoa  that  At 
Adige  falls  into  the  Po  at  Piizighitone,  a  town  aboat  thirty  aailaa  aboft  Hi 
moulh ;  one  of  the  obvious  errors  of  the  father-in-law  moil  pioatly 
his  son-in-law  (L.ockhart,  y.  i,  p.  4d).  Another  error  into  whieh  Sir  W 
falls  y  requires  more  serious  notice,  becanie  lie  fbnnds  on  it  a 
prospccliye  imputation  of  untruth  against  Napoleon,  in  rofereoee  la  Ui  Mi- 
litary reports,  and  posthumous  works.  At  page  134,  this  free  and  ftadftfUi- 
torian  says,  /'  Bonaparle  states  Ihat  they  only  loat  two  hondred 
the  storm  of  the  passage.  We  cannot  bnt  suppose  that  tbia  it  a 
tigated  account  of  the  actual  loss  of  the  French  army.  So  sligiit  a  loabMlll 
be*  reconciled  with  the  horrors  of  the  battle,  as  he  himself  detailed  Umb  inlii 
despatches;  nor  with  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  meotioni,  thatoflhaAvp 
contests  which  the  army  of  Italy  had  to  sustain  during  tlie  campaign,  am 
was  to  be  compared  with  "  that  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  LodL" 

But  the  truth  is  Napoleon  never  "details**  nor  eren  mentioos  "fti 
horrors  of  the  battle  '*  of  Lodi  in  any  of  «  his  despatches."  In  tbatof  Iha  lllb 
of  May  (Moniteur  of  the  20th)  he  says,  "  Although,  since  tlie 
of  the  campaign,  we  have  had  some  severe  afialrs,  and  it  liat 
been  necessary  to  expose  the  men  to  fire  in  the  freest  manner,  none  af  ear 
struggles  have  come  up  to  the  terrible  passage  of  thebridgeof  Lodl.'*  DaeaB^ 
tainly  is  no  **  detail "  of  the  "  horrors  of  a  battle,"  Implying  a  eonflidal 
carnage  of  some  duration.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  iiody  of  tlienmadi^ 
patch,  he  had  previously  described  the  severity  of  tlie  affair  aa  t*iftfng 
for  a  moment :  "  The  grenadiers  presented  themselvef  on  the  bridfa, 
is  two  hundred  yards  in  length ;  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  terrlMe;  m  m^ 
menVt  hesitation,  and  all  would  have  been  lost.  The  generals,  saMlUatf 
this,  threw  themselves  in  front,  and  decided  the  strnggie  wMIs  U  «Bt|rt 
halanced.  This  formidable  column  overthrew  every  thing  oppesad  la  ft; 
the  enemy's  artillery  was  instantly  taken.  In  tht  twinkiing  of  mm 
aimy  was  completely  dispersed.  Salicelti*s  report  is  conceived  in 
terms.  **  The  charge  was  made  uHtk  the  rapidity  of  Ugkinim§" 
column  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  renewing  tba  charge 
enemy's  artillery  in  a  moment.**  lu  his  account  dictated  io 
(t.  iii,  p.  214)  Napoleon  who  could  not  have  foreseen  a  calumny  af  Miliftd 
says :  ''  The  column  traversed  the  bridge  at  a  running  pace,  in  a  law  a^ 
conds,  and  was  not  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  eiceptal  Iha 
moment  when  it  wheeled  to  the  left  upon  the  bridge.'*  All  this 
"the  storm  of  the  passage"  was  a  momentary,  bnt  a  terrible  lie, 
swept  off  in  an  instant  from  the  head  of  the  colonm,  near  two 
men.   Now  the  head  could  only  have  been  a  yiall  part  of  Ilia  wi 
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At  Ibe  Snd  batUllon  of  car  a  bin  ien  was  in  rrool,  \vt  us  suppose  il  contlllDted 
the  betd  of  the  colamn,  and  nas  on  the  bridge.  From  a  previou)  sUtemeal 
ofnapoleoa  (UoQlholoo,  1.  iii,  p.  ^5j  which  is  nnl  disputed,  we  learn  that 
the  ten  biiutions  of  greniJicTs  collected  at  Torlnna,  compaseil  a  fnrce  of 
tkno  IboDiaod  Ove  hundred  men.  They  bad  been  inarching  and  fighting' 
e*er  a Idm  ;  but  let  ua  count  the  2nd  battalion  of  carabioiers  stilt  at  Ihroa 
hundred  and  Oft;  men.  SuppnsiDg  Ibcm  all  upon  the  hrldfic  when  the 
AmtriaDS  fired,  and  we  have  more  than  halfkilled  and  wounded  in  a  single 
Imtaoll  If  this  wu  not  aievtre  affair,  a  hoi  fire,  a  ttrHble pattagt,  U  nuy 
be  qnettioDed  whether  the  anuals  of  war  furnith  an;  thing  that  i».  la  the 
battle  of  Phanalia  Caur  hni  but  two  bDDdred  moo,  though  tUo  affair  waa 
io  aerere,  that  tbe  braie  Craslinus  and  thirty  ccntorions  fall  (de  BoUo  ciTilit 
lib.  Iii,  p.  &99J. 

Vacs  1&9. 

(17)  Tn  relation  to  the  condncl  of  ttie  Fnoeh  cavalry  at  Lodi,  two  fnat 
military  aDtboritlee  are  opposed.  Napoleon,  wbo  commanded  Ite  Freaoh 
army,  aays  in  hia  report  of  tbe  action ;  "  The  brd  bela(  fcnnd  to?  bai, 
Ibe  earalry  was  greatly  rclarde^  and  coold  not  charge.' '  Lochharl  who  cdltl 
the  Quarlerly  Review  (v.  i,  p.  47)  describes  the  commander  of  tbe  French 
cavalry  as  "  pressin;;   eall^ntly  with  hii  hone  upon  the  Austrian  flank." 

(18)  Neither  in  the  report  of  Napoleoo  nor  in  that  ofSalicetLi  is  it  staled, 
that  they  were  personalty  engaged  in  this  charge;  Ibe  former  only  saying 
that  "  The  generals  threw  themselves  forward,"  and  that,  ''  Salicetti  waa 
constantly  at  niy  side;  tbe  army  is  under  real  obligations  to  him."  But  at 
St.  Helena  someone  baviog  read  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lodi,  in  which 
it  was  said  Bonaparte  displayed  great  courage,  and  that  Lanocs  passed  tbe 
bridge  after  him ;  "Before  me  said  Bonaparte  with  much  warmth;  Lannet 
passed  first  and  1  only  fallowed  bim.  It  is  necessary  to  correct  (bat  mi  the 
spot;"  and  the  correction  was  accordingly  made  in  the  margin  of  the  book 
(Hailitt,  I.  i,  p.  449.  — Thibaudeau,  Gnerre  d'ltalie).  fn  this  eitracl;frit 
must  mean  before  me;  for  in  a  despatch  to  the  directory  of  tbe  22nd  of 
July  17S6  (Moniteur  of  the  tst  of  Angus!)  reporting  a  nicceaafnl  aaatott 
on  the  outworks  of  Manloa,  Napoleon  says,  "  The  chief  of  battalion  Dupai 
who  commands  the  brave  &tb  hallalion  of  grenadiers,  is  the  same  officer 
who  passed  the  first  the  bridge  of  Lodi." 

Tbe  word  real,  no  doubt  referred  Io  the/alsacredittbat  had  been  assigned 
to  Salicetti  and  his  colleagues  at  Toulon. 


(19)  (Las  Cases,  t.  I,  p.  200). 
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Pa«b  161. 

(20)  After  this  anecdoCe,  the  aothor  of  Wareriey  !««•  »to  Ui 
the  following  eomplimeDt  to   looChe  Ibe  BilioBal  TsaHj  of  hit 
cooBlryiiien  (t.  Hi,  p.  137.)    "  This  fomewbat  retemMet  Ibe 
foreign  tacUtiani  have  broogfat  agaimt  Ibe  Engliib,  thai  Umj 
lories  bj  continning  with  their  inralar  ignonnoe  and  obfttnacy 
long  after  the  period  wben,  if  they  had  known  the  rules  of  war,  fkmf 
to  haTa  considered  IhemseWes  as  eoaplelelj  debated."    Sach 
and  bad  taste  deter  imitation;  or  it  migbt  be  said  thai  this  ehnfe 
made  bj  the  officers  of  the  army  or  nayy  of  Ihe  Untied  SUilee» 
land  nor  water,  on  tbe  lakes,  nor  on  Ihe  ocean,  at  Saralogn  mat 
Orleans. 

"  Testis  Metanrom  finmen  et  Asdnibai 
DericlaSy  et  pulcher  fogatis> 
Ille  dies  Latio  lenebrU.** 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Paob  1((5. 

(1)  A  degree  of  obscorily  preTsib  respecting  these  tnBMctloMwIih 
arising  in  some  measure  from  the  indistinct  position  of  Ihn  d«ke;  wkieh 
from  the  feebleness  of  bis  character  and  resonrces.    Bal  Ibe 
of  his  designs  and  altitude  arc  attested  by  two  facta.    One,  Ibal 
viled  by  France  and  Spain,  to  join  in  tbe  treaty  of  Basle  be 
refused  to  make  peace  with  France;  and  tbe  otber,  thai  in  Ihe 
the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  he  employed  the  mediation  of 
minister,  and  solicited,  not  the  immonities  of  nentralUyp  inft  a 
of  arms ;  as  is  attested  by  Napoleon's  letter  of  the  6lh  of  Mi^, 
Spanish  minister  at  his  Court.  (€or.  iiM.  1 1,  p.  137).     ««ie  A 
neitlicr  with  my  disposition  nor  tbe  intentions  of  my  eoonlrjHfl^  I 
unneccessary  injury  or  distress  on  tlic  people  of  other  ataiei,  I 
suspend  hostilities  against  the  duke  of  Parma,*'    Besidca,  be  wm 
regarded  as  a  belligerent  by  the  directory.    In  their  InslnictloBSiD 
of  the  7th  of  iMay  (Corr.  in^d.  t.  I,  p.  158),  which,  though  dated 
polcon  had  consenlGd  to  the  armistice,  were  written  sereral  dayi 
could  hayc  rcceiycd  notice  of  it»  they  thus  eiprtM  ItaoMielTCi:     "Af 


ndact  joD  are  to  bold  towards  the  duke  of  Parma,  it  ii  jait  (hat  be  iboald 
IT  for  his  obalioacy  in  not  ecpara  ting  from  the  cnalilioa;  bis  slalmougbl  to 
tBish  all  the  lupplics  we  stand  in  need  of,  nitb  iDoncy  besides.  Bill  our 
Mlons  wilh  Spain  require  that  wo  iihonld  abstain  rrnm  all  iioaercsiary  lie- 
■Ution  in  his  lerritorj,  and  treat  liis  dulcbj  witb  mach  more  moderation, 
fM  the  olher  poiieiiiont  of  our  enemiet. 

Thus  Itappears  tbai  Napoleon,  even  berore  be  na«  nppriMd  of  Ibe  preciM 
nn  of  hi«  goTcrnmeDt,  aclod  of  bis  own  accord  in  conformitj  with  a  ita- 
IBil;  inoRbofive  polic;,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  his  imtmc 
M— a  fact  which  of  itself  would  have  been  sufQcicot  for  bis  JnsliD- 
1m. 

Pbregardin;;  these  circnnuUDces,  sir  Waller  Scott  treats  the  subject  in 
Ipccniiar  historical  manner,  that  is  with  spurious  cxjiressions  of  seotlment, 
4  contradictory  slatemcnU  of  fad  (v.  iii,  p.  144).  "  But  oiceptiog  Naples 
i  Austrian  Lombardy,  no  slate  in  Italy  could  be  exactly  said  to  be  at  open 
IT  with  the  new  republic.  Bonaparte  was  detcrroincd  bowevor,  thai  this 
Bnld  make  no  difreronre  in  his  mode  of  treating  them.  The  firsl  of  these 
tMbering  polenlales  with  whom  bo  cnme  in  conlict  was  Ibeduhe  of  Parma. 
it  petty  sovereign,  even  before  Bonaparte  had  entered  Milan,  had  depre- 
M  the  victor's  wratb;  and  although  neither  an  adherent  to  the  coalition, 
r  at  war  wilh  France,  bo  found  himself  obliged  to  purchase  an  armistice 

heavy  sacriQccs." 

[n  the  lirsl senieucc,  Parma  is  included  Id  the  category  of  "staled,  which 
aid  not  be  eiaclly  said  to  be  at  open  war  with  France,"  that  is  "could  ba 
attly  laid  to  be  at  lecrel  war  irilh  France;  wbilo  in  the  last  sentence  it  Is 
sUirely  afQrtncd  thai  "  Ibe  duke  of  Parma  was  neither  an  adhcrenl  of  the 
lUtioti  nor  at  nar  with  France.  "     Bui  the  directory  declared  that  he  wo* 

obstinate  adherent  of  the  coalition;  and  sir  Waller  confesses  be  wai 
aUiy  at  secret  tear  tcilh  Franee. 

Lockbarl  (v.  i,  p.  50).  adopts  the  falseness  of  sir  Walter's  represenlatioa. 
alitt,  whose  Iranslalion,  like  the  original,  which  was  dictated  before  sir 
alter  wrote,  coolains  nothing  on  the  subject.  Indeed  the  part  of  hit  work 
ilch  relates  to  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  is  too  meagre  and  parasitical  to  re- 
ire  further  reference  to  it-  Jomini.  in  his  latest  work  on  the  subject, 
ie  politique  el  mililaire  dc  Napoleon  I.  i,  p.  09),  says;  "II  was  just  that 
>  duke  of  Parma  should  pay  for  bis  attachment  to  Ibe  enemies  of  France." 
rrins  merely  mentions,  and  that  tery  loosely,  the  fact  and  condillona  of 
I  armistice.  But  Thiers  disGgures  his  narration  by  alleging,  that  Napo- 
o  affected  displeasure  at  the  duke's  refusal  to  join  Spain  in  the  treaty  of 
sle.  The  following  letter  frran  Napoleon  to  the  directory  of  Ihe  ISUi  of 
\j,  shows  however,  that  bis  displeasure  on  the  occasion  was  as  sincere  M 
»as  natural.  "  Ttio  duke  of  Parma  is  paying  his  contribalioQ,  he  has  al- 
tdy  paid  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  he  is  eierting  himself  to  pay 
!  rest.     Our  minister  al  Genoa  is  of  opinion  that  we  ou^  not  l»  bSM 
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made  ttiis  prince  pay  any  thing;  bat  the  Spaniita  OBbamdor  at  Taria, 
has  come  here  to  see  me,  confesses  that  we  hare  been  moderata.    I 
notwithstanding,  the  dolce  will  complain ;  bwl  ipJhy  414  hi  n/Wae  tk§ 

(2)  This  «object  has  been  grossly  misTepretented  both  as  to  fha 
the  principles  which  it  invoWes.  Sir  Walter  Soolt  dwelb  on  U  (t.  It,  |lUI 
to  152),  as  oTidence  of  Napoleon's  barbarism  and  rapaeity.     Tba  tapMl  d 
his  disquisition  is  that  worlcs  of  art  are  not  so  much  the  proparty  oC IhtfrM 
toal  possestor,  as  of  the  ciyiiiied  world;  that  cooseqoently  tbay 
and  of  right  should  be,  exempted  firom  the  chaneaa  of  war,  or 
snalties  of  transportation;  that  by  the  removal  of  statnes  and  palnlfap 
Ifae  places  in  which  they  were  originally  situated,  the  moat 
of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  the  mental  associations  coDiiectai 
lereation,  are  destroyed,  and  their  power  of  imparting  pleaaara  aad 
ment  diminished.  But  as  usual  his  statements  of  fiMt  are  nnfooadad;  Mi  1^ 
conclusions,  which,  were  his  statements  correct  would  be 
absolutely  absurd. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  are,  at  leaat  aa  \ 
the  civilized  world,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Loorre,  as  in  tlie 
or  the  collections  of  priyate  gentlemen  In  England.    In  the 
scarcely  any  of  the  great  pieces  of  sculpture  of  which  Italy  er 
country  of  Europe,  boasts,  are  in  their  original  places.     It  wovld  ba 
less  to  mention  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the 
Laocoon.    In  the  third  place,  sereral  of  the  finest  paintings  whieh 
tiiat  country,  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  for  wani  of  nmowU; 
remaining  in  their  original  places,  are  unfaTorably  sitoated.     Tim 
per  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  already  nearly  rained,  and  the  Aorora 
lilcely  soon  to  be  so,  are  notoriously  ill  placed.    In  the  foarth  plaea.  It 
easy  to  conceive  that  works  of  art  which,  by  private  iadividaali, 
commodities  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  transported,  according  to 
or  interest,  from  place  to  place,  sufler  abatement  of  Agi 
safety,  by  being  made  considerations  of  national  compact     Caaota't 
cules  adorns  the  palace  of  a  Boman  banker ;  would  it  depreeirta 
of  the  work,  or  the  fame  of  the  artist,  were  it  to  be  demaadad 
by  a  polished  conqueror,  instead  of  ample  territories  or 
the  price  of  forbearance  and  peace  ? 

Sir  Waller  goes  on  to  describe  the  affair,  as  if  Napolaon  had 
army  into  Parma,  and  lorn  the  paintings  from  the  walls.    Ba 
it  was  an  amicable  transaction,  lairlj  proposed  oa  oaa  aida, 
ceded  to  on  the  other,  as  the  price  of  peace,  given  by  the  patty 
most  to  lose  by  war,  and  accepted  by  the  party  who  bad  moat  to 
fer  of  the  duke  to  repurchase  the  St.  Jerome  showa  that  ha  did  not  i 
paintings  a  tine  qua  non  in  the  convention,  and  that  the 
millions  of  francs,  compared  with  his  retoorecf,  waa  nulL 
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At  page  154,  the  Bulhor  of  Wavcrlc;  saja:  "The  cIsHical  prototype  of 
Uonaparlc  in  this  IraoiurUon  waglbo  Romin  codbuI  Mummiii*,  wbu  Tioleotlj 
planJcred  Greece  of  Ihuse  Iri^Morcs  ofarl.  ofirbich  be  and  bis  tounlrymen 
were  inseosible  lolheir  real  sad  proper  value."  Thii  modest  reflection  on 
"oor  poIileDcigbbourij"  Is  repeated  bj  J^ookharl,  nbo  bke  bla  "classiejl 
prololj'pe,"  sBji  il  was  (v.  i,  p.  5l),tbe  duke  of  Modcna.  wbo  offered  two 
millioiu  for  the  St.  Jerome ;  Ibiu  tielrayiiig  i^orance  of  the  fact,  (tiat  Cor- 
reggio  was  the  glory  oF  Parma;  an  error  it  muit  be  confessed,  thai  anucki a 
little  orMDiDiDiaDum.  Wtialnould  be  said  of  a  Frencb  or  .Vmericiin  writer, 
who  shoold  represent  tlie   Wavcrley  novels  as  tbo  n-orks  of  a  great  Irisb- 

On  Ibe  subject  of  these  paintings.  I  bave  to  refer  to  tbe  work  of  ■  third 
north  Briton,  wbo  to  Ibe  nonscnne  of  Scolt  and  Lockbarl.  adds  his  own  pecu- 
liar share  of  misslalemenl  and  defamation.  His  work  U  Ihns  entitled :  His- 
titry  of  Europe  from  the  commenctmani  of  the  French  rgvoluiton  in  17S9, 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbont  in  1815,  by  ArcMbatd  Alitan,  F.  A.  S.  £. 
advocalt.  At  page  42  of  hit  third  volume,  he  alleges  verj  gravely,  lb  at 
"  Napoleon  has  himself  confessed  that  this  species  of  military  cootribalian 
was  aupaialleledinmodernwarfare,"  andlhat  "IbedakcorreredamillionoT 
francs,  as  a  ransom  for  Ibe  SI.  Jerome."  In  the  very  passage  of  Napoleon's 
meiaoirs  wliich  he  refers  to,  the  words  arc:  "II  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Napoleon  imposed  a  contribution  of  objects  of  art  for  Ibe  museam  of  Taris. 
It  Is  the  Hrst  eiamplo  of  tbe  kind  to  be  met  with  in  modern  history.  Parma 
furnished  twenty  painliags,  at  Ibe  choice  of  tbe  Frencb  commissioner*; 
among  them  was  tbe  famons  Si.  Jerome.  The  duke  caused  two  millioDS  to 
be  ofTered  as  a  rans«m  for  this  painting.' ' 

Thus,  w  hilc  ihis  writer  reduces  tbe  duke's  offer  one  half,  be  Iranifonni 
Napoleon's  assertion  of  merit  lolo  a  confatiion  of  guilU  Bat  some  allowancQ 
is  to  be  made  for  bis  errors  in  consequence  of  his  "  onparalleled"  simplicity 
He  obviously  relies  on  tbe  dutchess  d'Ahranlds  and  the  memoir*  "d'Dn 
faontme  d'Elat"  as  autboritics,  and  supposes  thelra^ofthe  latter  to  be  (he 
work  of  the  Prussian  statesman,  prince  Ilardenburg.  He  labours  also  under 
the  impression,  that  whatever  pretends  to  be  history,  is  history;  a  delusion 
from  which  bis  own  work  will  infallibly  preserve  all  his  rational  reader*. 


(3)  The  inlerprclalion  given  in  tbe  leil  to  this  letter,  which  is  comisleot 
with  Ihc  plain  meaning  of  its  langtiage,  and  the  nature  of  tbe  circnmattDctn 
underwhichit  was  written,  is  violently  at  variance  with  (hat  ai)<tpled  byilr 
Waller  Scoll.  who  represents  it  {v.  iii,  p.  151)  as  the  language  of  "insult- 
ing triumph."  without  stating  however,  in  what  the  impnted  ioaolenc* 
consists. 
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(4)  AsaspeclmnofthecareleM  sUtemeBts  and  hllackMi 
miUed  by  the  anthor  of  WaTerley  into  hit  RUtwry^  it  may  be 
he  defcribes  the  archduke  af  learing  Milan  (v.  iii,  p.  ISO),  tai 
"  of  the  paau^  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  BeanUeo's  safaM^M 
Mantua/ '     Whereas  the  archduke  departed  Monday  the  9lh  of  Mvf, 
before  the  battle  of  Lodi,  and  the  day  after  the  action  at  VatoMo^ 
lit  June  1796).  It  is  obirious,  that  had  he  waited  until  he  beard  oft 
of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  and  Beaulien*s  subsequent  retreat  to  Maataa^ba 
baTe  (alien  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Again,  from  the  admitted  fact  that  the  people  of  Milan  ** 
Joy  nor  sorrow**  at  his  eiit,  sir  Walter  reasons  that  they  felt  nefCbv. 
natural  conclusion  Is  howe? er,  that  as  they  did  not  expresa  80iToir» 
joy.    But  such  is  the  difference  between  loyalty  and  tmtb. 

The  abject  imbecility  of  the  Archduke,  in  crying  like  a  wooua  a 
casion,  is  dignified  by  the  author  of  Waverley  into—'*  the  royal  | 
observed  to  shed  oa (oral  tears;*'  thus  prostituting  the  noble 
Milton,  and  profaning  the  grief  of  our  first  parents: 

*<  Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  soon." 

Pagr  1G9. 


(5)  £i tract  from  the  Gazette  of  Milan,  (Monitenr  7lh  lone  17N]l 

Page  171.  |*« 

(6)  For  the  proclamation  at  length, with  a  number  of  ofBcial  drtAii^  *  Vl 


taining  the  narrative  in  the  toit,  see  extracts  from  the  Gaxetteaf  MliB    t  l 
the  Moniteur  of  the  7tli  of  June  1790. 

(7)  This  is  reluctantly  admilted  by  sir  Walter  ScoU  bimseir  la  Ifelft^ 
lowing  distorted  passage,  in  which  the  word  obftoxfona  If  ani Mv' "^ 
hoitilc  (y.  iii,  p.  145).  "  To  levy  on  obnoiious  states  or  prinecs  Ike  pMtf  ^fi^ 
of  paying  or  accomodatiug  troops  would  have  been  only  wbat^N* 
practised  by  victors  of  all  ages/'  A  graver  if  not  a  better  aalhsri|f  fertP 
practice  is  to  be  found  in  Vattcl.  '*  Instead  of  the  pillage  of 
and  defenceless  places,  a  custom  has  been  rabalitnted 
more  advantageous  to  the  sovereing  making  war.  I  MM  ttil  if 
contributions.*'  (D.  ili.  ch.  9,  s.  165.)  Alison,  at  page  ttoT  Ut  M 
volume,  is  delivered  of  the  following  gross  and  emphatic  mitalalMMrt  "1^ 
the  midst  of  the  general  joy  a  contribution  of  twenty  BllUooa  afl 
800,0001  sterliniT.  strnck  Milan  with  astonishment  and  wouded  the 
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in  their  leodereit  part,  their  domeslic  aad  Gconomica!  airaDgemcnli.  So 
eognnous  a  conlribntion  upon  a  sjogle  cily,  wcmed  iciTroly  possible  lo  be 
reaiiiEd;  but  Iheaword  of  the  tirlor  oITcrcd  no  allcrnallTc;  great  requisi- 
tiosa  were  at  tbc  Mine  time  made  of  horses  for  the  arlilli^ry  and  ravalrji  In 
all  the  Uilaneae  territory ;  and  provisions  v>eK  tmasaed  oa  ail  side»,  at  Ibe 
«ip«iiie  of  the  inbibitauti.  Tor  which  the;  received  notliirtg,  or  republican 
fsper  of  no  valae."  In  the  mar^n,  he  cites  as  aulhorlliet,  Thiers  and  Jo- 
ninl,  alihongh  the;  are  Tar  from  supporling  bis  error.  Id  Ihc  proclamation 
(HoniteurTLh,  JuDelTWJ,  N.-ipolcon  and  Saliceiti  sa;  cxpreMi;,  '■  Itia  this 
'  wUeh  hai  determioed  ua  lo  impoie  a  contributioe  of  iweot;  milliona  of 
buca,  which  will  be  appurtluned  among  Ihe  dilTcrent  proTloces  of  Lom- 
mdj."  The  proclamation,  in  which  il  ii  added  Ihal  coDtribulions  in  kind 
mnld  be  received  for  chIi,  is  clear  and  persuasive,  and  la  aoy  Imptrlial 
ladar,  will  Juitifj  the  measure  il  announces  and  suslaios  the  statement  in 
fef  text. 

Bnl  this  hialorian  is  ai  rational  in  his  views  and  elegant  in  his  language, 
M  be  la  faithfol  io  his  awetlions.  In  dcacribing  Napoleon's  mililar;  opera- 
MoM  afler  passing  the  Fo,  he  says  (v.  ill,  p.  43},  ■'  On  Ihe  lOtb.  Napoleon 
d  lowardi  Milan,  but  before  arriving  tt  Ibat  city,  he  required  ta 
•  the  Adda."  How  hi'  vs'as  lo  reach  Milan  from  the  ferrf  of  Placentla, 
or  from  Fombio,  or  Codo|riio,  or  Casal  Pn^Icrlen^o.  bv  croMin^  Ihe  Adda, 
alttliese  places  being  like  Milan  itself,  on  Ibe  rigbt  side  of  this  river,  the 
Fallow  of  Ihe  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  did  not  ragufre  to  sAow.  Id  the 
beginning  of  bis  work,  he  recommends  il  by  a  relereDCC  lo  more  than  twA 
bundred  ditfcrent  aulhoritics  for  bis  statements,  which,  as  far  as  relate*  to 
Napoleon  are  like  those  already  eiposed,  for  the  most  pari,  absurd  or  nn- 
foonded. 

Were  il  not  for  the  biographers  of  Napoleon,  ScotI  am]  Lockbarl,  il  woald 
be  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  Hume,  I 
and  Napier,  sucb  a  writer  ai  this  should  appear. 
(8)  Las  Cases,  (I.  v.  p.  77,  and  1.  i,  p.  220). 


1'a. 


;  172. 


(tO)  Despatch  of  Napoleon  to  Ihe  directory  21st  J  one  in  the  HOoileDrof 
k  Ind  July  170ri.     Uesjardins,  I.  iv,  p.  131-33. 

(11)  See  Napoleon's  letter  on  this  subject  to  Ihe  minlslei- of  finance,  dated 
Kilst  May  {Corr.  ined.,  t.  p.  180.) 

(13)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  Caroot,  9tb  Hay  1796  (Corr.  inU.  I.  i,  p.  138.— 
tbolon,  I.  iii,  p.  210). 
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(13)  Lallement,  the  French  minbtor  at  Yenfee,  wrote  lo  Napotoaa  «te 
dale  of  the  14th  May,  '*  The  duke  of  Hodeiu  ariifed  here  Ihrae  ^^^b, 
with  GODsiderable  treasures.  He  is  aTariciooi,  and  hae  bo  hdrMUi 
daughter,  who  is  married  to  the  archduke  of  Milan.  Thb^mrnmmtm 
you  exact  from  him,  the  more  you  take  from  the  hooM  of  AHlrin."  (Cm 
in6d.  1. 1,  p.  169.) 

(14)  Tliis  distinction  between  the  paintings  dbudoed  hy  i 
dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  those  taken  under  an  order  of  Ihoi 
and  by  right  of  conquest,  from  the  galleries  of  llilanp  deserre  lo  ho 
to,  because  it  has  been  generally  OTerlooked«    Sir  Walter  Seoll 
the  two  cases,  as  constituting  one  process  of  sweeping  raplno,  audi 
hero  e<nially  culpable,  whether  acting  of  his  own  free  wlU  or 
tions  from  his  goyemment    That  the  reader  may  be  ahte  lo  ii 
on  his  mind,  the  real  character  of  the  proceeding,  it  may  bo 
serve  that  Napoleon  first  suggested  to  the  directory  his  desiga  of 
monuments  of  the  fine  arts,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  May  pnMhlMd 
Moniteur  of  the  17lh,  and  leflnnflnished  in  the  Corr.  inM.  (I.  i,  p.tSQ|i 
that  the  same  subject  is  first  mentioned  by  the  directors  in 
oftheTthofMay  (Corr.  indd.  t.  i,  pp.  153,1&5}.  ConseqneDllypj 
design  was  original  with  the  directory,  it  originated  with  ?j 
sanctioned  by  his  gOTornment. 

Paob  175. 


(15)  See  Napoleon's  despatch  to  the  directory  of  the  9lh  of  Majp 
the  directory  to  him  of  the  16th  and  18th,  that  of  Napoleon  to 
of  the  9th  of  June,  and  that  to  Moreau  of  the  11th.  (Corr.  Ined.  1 1.) 
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(16)  The  author  of  Wayerley  alleges  (t.  iii,  p.  159}  that 
this  despatch  at  Milan  while  summoning  his  troops  to  '*  acllTO  oattii;" 
that  is,  at  the  time  of  issuing  his  proclamation.  He  reoei?ed  it  hmiOfVksAii 
he  entered  Milan,  as  is  evident  from  bis  answer  of  the  14lh  M^*  wriMi 
from  Lodi :  **  I  have  this  instant  received  the  eovrier  whokftfMlite 
7th  May,  etc.,  etc.**  By  disregarduig  the  date  of  erente,  sirWaKv  Ml 
only  misrepresents  their  connection,  but  loses  sight  of  thoir  Mmboi  M 
the  mind  of  his  hero.  J 

• 

# 
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r  1.  In  reUlion  lo  this  famoat  deipalch  of  Ihe  directory,  sir  Waller  8ro(t 
|B>rils  Ihe  rolloivitig  remark  (v.  Ui,  p.  159).  "  He  Kceivnl  orders  from  Pa- 
ri*, which  most  have  served  lo  conviDce  him,  thai  all  hi*  pertonal  cnpDiiai , 
0  who  iloubteil  anJ  (cared  him,  wmo  not  lo  be  funod  ia  the  Amlrian 
Mnks."  Could  the  despaLcb  codtEiicc  anj  ono  thai  either  of  the  directors 
IVM  Napoleon's  perianal  enemr.  it  wonld  slill  be  ridicnioua  lo  luppoio. 
Out  Ihe  Aoilrian  Roncral  or  any  of  bis  troops,  were  pertonaltt/  boilile  lo 
tbi  French  (general.  The  whole  of  sir  Waller's  disserlation  nboat  the  pro- 
|Kt  of  the  directors  and  Napoleon's  dissent  from  il,  is  a  tissue  or  paerilltles. 
iMDini,  in  bis  history  of  the  wars  of  Ihe  rovolalion  ((.  viii,  p.  133],  gives  ■ 
■Mtnral  account  of  the  nrfnir,  condemning  the  plan  of  the  dirociorj  and 
■^rorins  tba  condoct  of  Napoleon.  Thiers  does  Ibe  same  (I.  viij,  p.  974], 
BuUtl,  not  attending  to  dales,  postpones  (he  subject  till  after  tbe  pasuge  oT 
fee  Mincio  and  the  recall  of  Beanlieu  (1.  i,  p.  461).  But  Norvins  disOprures  it 
eicessively,  represonlinj  Napoleon  as  assumiOR  in  hia  reply  to  the  directory. 
Ibe  snpcrinrily  of  a  die Inlor,  and  treating  nilh  lliem  in  the  style  of  a  so- 
1«rei^.  lie  cites  several  passages  of  tbe  reply  which  arc  far  from  juslify- 
iBf  hU  interprotalion  but  omits  llie  following  which  nilerly  destroys  it. 
""  In  Ihe  present  stale  of  things  in  Ibis  country,  it  ti  indispensable  that  jon 
•bould  have  a  general  in  tbe  full  posSMsion  of  yonr  couBdeDce,  Ithe  be 
Do(  myself,  1  shall  not  marmar,  bul  will  redonble  mj  zeal  to  merit  year 
(deem  in  whatever  other  post  yon  may  confide  lo  me."  Dom  thia  langnage, 
or  the  fact  of  his  committing  Us  letter  to  the  friendly  dltcreiioB  of  Carnal, 
look  like  arrogance  or  dictatioQ  T  The  Iratb  ii  II  wu  Impossible  for  a  fe- 
Mral  endowed  with  the  military  sagacity  of  Bonaparte,  and  conscions  of 
such  great  services  and  capacity,  to  express  his  refusal  (o  cooperate  In  this 
ruinous  project,  with  greater  calmness  of  mind  or  moderation  of  ilumer 
Ibra  he  actually  cxbibiiod. 

Page  ISO. 

3.  The  revolt  of  Pavia  and  Hie  disturbances  in  Ibe  Imperial  Oeft,  pre- 
venled,  it  will  be  found,  tbe  exact  accomplishment  of  this  coi^ecture. 


3.  In  a  MS.  nolo  which  Napoleon  wrote  while  at  SL  Heteni,  al  tbe  fool 
ot  his  priDted  copy  of  the  despatch  of  Ibe  21il  of  Vif,  In  wUeb  Ibe  dbactor* 
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give  up  the  project  of  dividing  his  army,  he  tays  "  Some  attriba led  the  Older 
to  t  rising  jealousy  o(  himself,  others  to  ignorance  oftbe  art  of  war,  ni  of 
the  scene  of  action" — and  then  adds — "  HoweTer  this  may  be^  NapdeoB  ii 
asking  his  recall  rather  than  subscribe  to  a  meamre  so  disastraoSp  htH 
Italy  and  his  army  once  more.  Not  a  single  soldier  wonld  hate  cscapi 
from  Italy/'  In  his  memoirs  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  225),  he  says  thesK- 
cessiye  tidings  of  the  passage  of  the  Po,  the  battle  of  Lodi,  the 
Lombardy,  and  the  truces  with  the  dnlces  of  Parma  and  Modeu 
the  directory  who  adopted  the  fatal  plan  of  dividing  the  army  of  Italy.'* 
is  a  mistake  and  an  obyious  one,  for  the  despatch  annoanclng  tbe  phi  rf 
dividing  the  army  (Corr.  Inid.t.  i,  p.  145)  is  dated  the  7th  of  May.  the 
day  Bonaparte's  vanguard  passed  the  Po,  and  of  course  serenl  iaj% 
the  other  events  he  mentions  had  taken  'place,  mnch  lets,  beea 
cated  to  the  directory. 

Page  184. 

(4)  See  the  letters  of  Napoleon  to  citizens  Bonelli,  Bracclni, 
and  Sapey,  on  this  subject,  all  dated  at  Milan  the  2ist  of  Hay  {Can,  Ui. 
L  i,  pp.  182-S3). 

Page  185. 

(5)  The  account,  given  in  the  text,  of  the  origin  and  snppiesiioQ  of  At 
insurrection  of  Pavia,  is  taken  from  the  despatch  of  SalicetU  of  Ihe  S9th  ofllv 
(Moniteur  of  the  10th  of  June)  that  of  Napoleon  of  the  3rd  of  June  (Vooilmrsf 
the  14th)  from  Jomini's  history  (t.  viii,  pp.  135  etseq.),  and 
(t.  iii,  pp.  233-40). 
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(6)  Eitract  of  a  letter  from  Berthier  to  Napoleon,  dated,  «t  Ci 
24th  of  May,  *<  In  returning  from  Soncino  I  met  your  stalT  olBoer, 
brought  me  your  orders  in  pencil  to  send  off  for  Milan  dnrinf  the  nlgfcl,IM 
regiments  of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  tbe  21st,  one  battalion  of  graMAA 
and  four  pieces  of  light  artillery." 

Page  188. 

(7)  Report  of  Berthier  from  Soncino  20th  of  May  1796  (Coir.  bM.,  I  i, 
p.  212).  The  French  include  officers  in  their  returns,  whereas  Ihs  Kaflii^ 
and  Americans  include  only  non  commissioned  officers. 

Page  100. 

(8)  The  proclamation  is  found  in  the  Monilcur  of  Ihe  12lh  Jntf  ani  h 

cited  in  Montholon  (t.  iii  p.  240). 
(0)  Corr.  lued.,  t.  i.  pp.  153-200. 
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(I  j  Napoleon  in  his  memoin  (Hontholon.  (.  iii,  p.  242)  makes  liip  Aai- 
Man  reMFTe  flriccn  Ihoosand  strong.  Thi«  hi«  probablj  an  error  or  Uw 
tapjrlal  or  Ibe  printer ;  Tor  otherwise  Ibe  rerane  would  have  been  nearly 
balf  his  amij  in  the  tlcid,  and  there  would  have  been  only  abool  flfleon 

I     Aonsand  men  Tor  the  right  diviilos  under  Lcplay,  the  ceotre  onder  Reaalieu 

Md  Piltoni,  and  the  lelt  composed  of  the  divisions  Sebottendorf  and  Coll!. 

As'in ;  be  mji  od  Ibe  same  page,  that  Pittooi  had  soven  tbooMnd  men 

at  Borgtaetto;  lo  thai  the  troopa  with  Beaoliea  in  Valeggio,  together  with 

i  the  divisioDs  Liptay,  ^bottcndorf  and  Colli,  onl;  amonnted  to  eight 
(bouMnd;  and  BeanUcu  would  (hu4  have  near  half  hLi  array  in  rescrro,  and 

I      near  halF  the  residue  in   his   vangnard.     Mapoleon  probably  diatated  len 

i    thoMond  men.    The  error  is  Im*  improbable  a*  the  namberi*  printeil  In 


mjr^ 


(2)  These  fine  mauoeuTres,  by  wblch  be  introdoced  the  battle  of  Bor> 
gbello,  are  doI  detailed  by  Napoleon  in  his  memoirs,  where  (HontboloD, 
L  HI,  p.  242)  he  simply  tays  that  Beiallea  was  {odoeed,  by  Tirlons  more- 
nCals,  into  the  belief  tfaal  the  French  woald  endeavonr  to  past  the  Mbulo 
■IP«Mhiera.  But  tbey  are  related  in  his  report  to  tbe  directory  of  tlw  IK 
Jane,  published  In  the  Honltenr  of  the  lath.  In  regard  lo  (be  dlvMoo  of 
Aogereau,  Jomlni  In  his  history  (t.  *ili,  p.  142}  iniMa  tint  be  did  nol  pMi 
Ite  Hineio  at  Borgbelto,  bat  near  Peacbiera,  whore  be  wu  deUlned  by 
Upt*y,  until  Beaulica,  had  retreited  tram  mia  Franca  to  Dolce.  Bo  r»- 
peau  this  statement  in  bis  Traiti  itw  gnaidu  cpinUoiti  (U  Tli,  p.  T5), 
bat  in  hi*  life  of  Napoleon  (I.I,  p.  Ill)  abandons  11,  and  aileutly  adopts  thai 
of  Napoleon. 
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(3)  This  is  Napoleon's  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Uinoio,  and  of  the 
admirable  conduct  of  Gardanne  and  the  grenadiers,  as  well  as  of  the  effect 
it  had  on  the  Anslrians,  both  in  bis  report  already  referred  to,  and  In  hll 
Memoirs  (Montboloo,  t.  iii,  p.  243J.  It  coincides  with  that  of  Nnrriiu  (L  I, 
p.  135),  of  Desjardins  (t.  it,  p.  103],  and  of  Jomini  (t.  Tlii,  p.  141).  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  boweyer,  rejecUll,  andaitiHttogall  iB«ilioBa<Q»d>wiBaBd 
•  Ibe  crenadim,  says  Ibe  Frencb  n^a^ed  Um  bridfo  bdon  thor  ftifHt* 


^«rr    lUPiL     .  .  1. 
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Mat  K»«««j  '.x«  p«:«fi!«ii:a  if  Ttnaj.  4B  Ike  3M 

»r7-.r  -.f  3i«iii«:f7.  -.r  Mizuiies: :  fcr  a  hiidapiick  of  ike  1st  of 

F«w.nii<tn    Mi:a:r«i2r  :f  'Jw  liu  .  ^Jpolcoa  nvi  to  the 

Mmm&i.  vitA  liL-f  iiTi!**:*.  ccc«pics  Vcroaa."     Tltffi 

irii^KWM  ^tw<«a  thie  aimtiTe  is  hii  acaoln,  lad  ti^  npat  if 

cftfErauoM  isKm«dii(«ly  after  ihe  piwifg  of  the  ms— it      Bat  Ihw  ■■ 

matenaJ.    I  ba^e  bllowcd  tke  oflkial 
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'2^  Tbt«  fad  is  relaled  bj 
f.  viii,  p.  154j. 


pertiMBt  dcCtOi  pMi, 
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(^J  Thiers  n.  viK,  p.  294).  Mteoires  d'nn  houM  d*tet  (L  fUt  fw  in)b 


Page  206. 


r4)  For  the  rharicter  of  the  legiUmate  prineep  and  T ' 
thi«  timi*,  nee  Af Amo<rfl  eoneemanf  la  irakiun  4t  J 
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lard.  From  Utii  meiiHdr,  if  well  as  from  Ibe  paper*  taken  b;  Morean,  on 
Ihe  21*t  of  April  1797  Id  Iho  baggage  naggoo  of  the  Auitriaa  general 
KJingin,  II  appears  Ibal  Plcbegrn  lud  beeo  Id  treasonable  carrc*|H>nJuiic« 
Wllb  the  exiled  prioces,  u  eirJj  as  tbe  autumo  )T95.  and  that  the  Auitrtaa 
generali,  tbe  archduke  Charles,  Wumuer.  Latoiir  and  Klingin.  and  the 
Eogllih  envojs  Wickham  and  Crawford,  were  privj  to  it.  latimalioiii  of 
ib  eiiitencti,  before  prooft  were  ohlainod,  bad  reached  Iho  director;,  who 
in  coniequenre  displacod  Picbogm  from  tbe  command  of  tluJ  armjr  of  lbs 
fthine,  and  ofTered  him  Ibe  cnibais;  to  SwitzErlaod  (Thiura,  t.  vlil,  p.  208). 
rhej  were  natural];  unwilling  to  have  Bimilar  macbinatlooa  carried  oo 
with  their  army  iu  Italy,  and  In  the  line  of  country  in  which  it  wu  to 

Tbe  aqthar  of  WsTcrlcj,  paying  no  altcniion  to  the«e  circumtlancet, 
lenoance«  the  demand  of  the  Directors  for  the  rcmo*al  of  Ibe  Prclonder 
^m  Verona,  a»  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty.  He  alto  stales  that  Louij  tbe 
181b  joined  tbe  army  of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  with  the  purpose  "  only  of 
Bchtiag  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  character  of  the  llrsi  gentleman  of  France 
y.lii,  p.  172)."  The  (ruth  bowerer  is,  that  "  the  Drit  gentleman  of  France" 
Wt  the  very  last,  who  thonghl  of  risking  his  penon  in  war.  Montgaillard, 
ivbo  bad  the  best  opportunity  otob*crting  him  at  this  period,  in  the  me- 
moir referred  lo.  Iho^  describes  his  military  properties  (p.  83).  •'This 
prince  shodders  at  the  sight  of  arms ;  and  yet  be  baa  the  name  of  Ubbtj  the 
Ml  continually  in  bii  moutb.  He  ia  inlrlgniDg  In  peace,  and  Imbecile 
■  war." 

(6}  Honileur  of  the  17tb  of  June  1796. 

(•}  In  hii  leUer  to  Ibe  directory  of  Ibe  Ttb  of  Jnne,  Napoleon  uya  (Corr. 
■M.,  I.  i,  p.  333) :  "  I  am  at  Ibis  moment  canting  Pescblen  lo  N  pnl  tn  a 
IMe  of  defence,  and  in  ■  fortnight,  it  will  reqa ire  beaTj  artillery  aitd  a 
■fnlar  siege  to  lake  It."  Thll  meamre,  as  well  ■(  tbe  entrance  into  Ve- 
rosa  and  the  occnpaiion  of  a  line  of  military  potti  In  the  Tenetlaa  terrilory, 
n*  amply  juitiQed  by  the  free  passage  and  anobitrocted  operation,  whicb 
tad  been  previously  allowed  lo  Beanlien  and  his  arm;.  With  respect  to 
be  conduct  of  Napoleon  as  a  general,  there  can  be  no  question,  since  tbe 
nfety  of  his  army  and  the  success  ef  tbe  war,  were  the  great  poinlt  Wblch 
■e  was  bound  to  pursue  according  lo  his  best  judgment,  and  as  erery  step 
le  took,  was  lanctioncil  by  his  gOTemment  But  (he  right  of  tbe  Prencti 
{orernment  to  the  same  military  uses  of  the  Venetian  potis  and  territory  a* 
k^  been  permitted  to  the  Austriani,  neutrality  consisting  In  ImparUal 
If  ling  with  powers  at  war,  seems  also  clear  and  incontestable.  Yet  the 
ptoceedingsof  Napoleon,  on  this  occasion,  bave  not  only  been  repreeenled  at 
lawless  and  atrocious  in  themselves,  bnl  as  enormities  for  which  he  alone 
taa  Bcconntablc.  Tlicso  absurdities  are  found  in  Ibelr  moel  glaring  and 
rcpnlsive  shape  in  the  work  of  sir  Waller  Scolt  (r.  Ill,  ch.  &),  and  SoUa'a, 
Witorv  ofltahj  tince  17S9  (I.  ii,  I.  7J. 
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Pagr  ao8. 

(7)  This  account  of  the  sitoation  of  Mantua,  if  taken  ohiefly  froa  Ihil 
dictated  by  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  ch.  7,  lec  8)  afler  fflmpaiing  it 
with  Latonr  Foissac's  in  his  justificatory  memoir.  It  if  anrpriainf  that  viA 
Napoleon's  description  before  him»  the  aotbor  of  WaTeriey  ihonM  km 
placed  Mantua,  not  on  its  own  small  island  fbnned  by  tlMUk««f  At 
Mincio,  hut  below  it,  on  the  large  arUflcial  island  called  the  SengUo. 
ho  describes  as  being  surrounded  by  three  laket»  Instead  of  the  lower 
the  Po»  and  the  canal,  (v.  Uiy  p.  169.)  "  The  town  and  fortreie  of 
are  situated  on  a  species  of  island  five  or  sli  leagues  square  called  the 
glio»  formed  by  three  lakes,  which  communicate  with  or  rather  era 
by  the  Mincio  and  the  Po."  It  might  hare  been  supposed  thai  **  the 
of  the  North/'  however  abusiye  of  his  readers*  confidence,  end 
on  most  occasions  of  fact,  would  haTO  felt  proper  respect  for  the 
of  Virgil. 

(8)  Jomini  [Guerres  de  la  nvoluiionp  t.  vill,  p.  161]  ratea  the 
thirteen  thousand,  and  the  number  of  guns  mounted  as  early  es  Iht  MaT 
June,  at  three  hundred  and  sixteen.  Napoleon  (Montholon,  I.  Ill,  f,  W| 
makes  the  garrison  at  the  same  period,  fourteen  thousand  effectlTeif  ef  i 
ten  thousand  only  were  then  under  arms. 

(9)  Jomini,  Hlstoirc,  t.  yiil,  p.  161. 

Paob  209. 

;iO)  Report  of  Napoleon  to  the  directory  dated  the  8lh  of 

of  the  17th. 

Pagk  210. 

(11)  Idem. 

Pagb  211. 

(12)  ReporU  of  Angercau  and  Berthier  of  the  5th  and  7th  of  June  |G«r. 
inetl.,  t.i,  pp. 255-58). 

(13)  The  destruction  of  Beaulieu's  army  in  rendering  It  neeeMiy  li '^ 

each  a  new  force  under  "Wurmser,  from  the  upper  Rhine,  ii  aMMi  ^ 

have  caused  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  renounce  their  pluM  ef  sAhN* 

operations  on  tho  side  of  Germany.  The  letters  of  the  direcloiy  alaia4f 

prove,  that  without  the  funds  furnished  by  Bonaparte,  their  aahi  ei  1^ 

Rhine  could  not  have  assumed  the  offensive,  at  the  soonest  oMB  ate  W- 

vest.    Sec  for  example  their  despatch  of  the  18th  May  (Gorr.  Wi-,  L  I 
p.  190J. 


I 

\ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Vaob  216. 


M<lioiii(i;acrrest  viii,  p.  149)  aod  repeals  (Traild  dcs  einndN 
'II,  p.  83),  thai  eyer  linceaie  murdor  or  BaMCTillc,  an  open 
bled  belwenn  Fraoce  aod  Rome,  and  Ihal  Piui  the  lllh  had 
eniMiIo Rgaiosl  the  republic,  eihortinp  the  raitnrDl  to  combat 
Uic  IhroDcaod  the  church.  NapolcoD,  in  a  despatch  of  the 
li  the  direclory  [Corr.  In^d.  1.  i,  p.  230)  in  tpraklng  of  lh« 
miBlicci  Willi  Naples;  "Already  (he  cuart  of  Rduio  i»  em- 
iring  a  bull  againii  thojc,  wlio  under  prelence  of  zeal  Tur  re- 
chiog  tip  civil  war  with  France." 

Vaok  917. 

unberit  i«  probable,  Ibe  dlTision  of  Serruricr,  blocbading 
nnl  aeven  lliouMnd  ttrong,  Ibough  not  ipecified,  wa*  til- 
's apjiri'henslon^  on  Ihc  score  oCllic  autumnal  climate  in  Ilia 
ilj,  correspond  nitli  Ibe  eiperleoce  of  Cniar,  whoHj*  that 
r  quilling,  as  Ihe  French  am;  bad  done,  the  boalthf  dlHricli 
in,  suffered  much  from  Ibeclimale  in  the  >outheni  eitremlij 
jravis  aulumnus  in  Apulia  circumqne  Bmndlslam,  ei  aalu- 
I  el  llispanixi  regioniliDS,  omnem  eterciluni  Talelndioo  teo- 
civili.  Lib.  Ill,  (:.2. 
I.  L  i,  p.  220. 


lalcd  the  7lli  and  8th  of  June.  In  Ibeir  deipatcb  of  Ibe 
rovio);  llie  armistice  wilb  Naples,  Ibe  direclonM?  i  "Tlw 
«civc[l,  citizen  general,  jour  letter*  from  Terona  oftba  3rd, 
of  the  ilh,  and  from  Milan  of  tbe  7lb  and  8tb  of  June."  Of 
le  letters  lo  Carnot  and  Clarke  of  Ibe  samo  dates  mailaJio 


'liGes  tliese  severe  measures  bj  very  snfSelanl  reasoot drawn 
I  which  Ibe  InaiirgCDts  bad  perpetrated,  and  Ibe  eipOMd  ii- 
!Dcli  army  on  tbe  Adige,  wilb  Ibe  Aaslriana  collecting  in  ila 
Dinating  rerolt,  raging  in  11*  rear.  [Gumtm 


le). 
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(7)  See  hSs  order  to  Berthier  of  the  16Ui  June.  (Gorr.  InM.  I.  i,  p.  W) 

Page  325. 

(8)  DesjardiDi  (I.  It.  p.  121;. 

Page  820. 


(9)  Letter  tarn  Napoleon  to  the  directory  of  the  15th  of  li 
ID  the  Moniteor  of  the  26lh.    In  their  reply  of  the  22iid,  the 
<«  The  column  you  sent  toward  the  lake  of  GoinOf  produced  the 
calculate^  upon,  and  gave  aneasiueis  to  the  enemy  Cor  Spabia."  {Cm* 
in6d.  t.  i,  p.  283). 

(10)  In  the  inemoirs  of  Napoleon  (MontholOD,  t  fiUp  p.  266)  Aiw'l 
passage  of  the  Po,  is  dated  the  14th  hy  misUke.  In  hitdcepalch  of  Ihiltt 
of  June  (Monttenr  of  the  2nd  of  July)  it  is  dated  the  10th. 

Pagb  227. 

(11)  Napoleon's  despatch  abOTO  mentioned,  hi  which  thiitliigiiv«B- 
mons  and  surrender  are  reported. 

Pagb  230. 

{12)  In  a  letter  of  the  3Qth  of  June  to  Napoleop,  (Gorr.  InM.  L  i«  p.jM^ 
Augereau,  speaking  of  tl^o  clergy  of  Ferrara,  calU  them:  *'Uamkm^ 
Cardinal  and  his  infernal  clique.*' 

Page  231. 
(13)  Sec  the  order  Lcclcrc.  (Gorr  Ined.  t.  i,  p.  275.) 

Page  235. 

(li)  For  the  details  of  this  expedition  to  Leghorn  and  of  Napolw's  fMl 
to  Florence,  sec  his  despatch  of  the  2nd  of  July,  in  the  Moniteor  of  Ike  IMt 
and  cousuU  the  following  references;  Gorr.  In£d.  t.  i,  pp.  149. 982* Uk 
Las  i^asos,  i.  i.  pp.  148, 40,  50.  Montholon  t.  iii,  ch.  8.  sec.  5  and  Ok 

In  Scolt's  life  of  Napoleon,  the  character  of  both  events,  ii  of 
coloured  (v.  iii,  p.  and  177  ct.  scqj.  The  expedition  is  deicrihed 
and  executed  voluntarily  by  Napoleon,  when  in  truth  it  was  eipnnly 
ropeatcdiy  ordered  by  the  directory,  who  althongh  they  were  indHcdlDil- 
vuIlc  their  inslruclions  on  other  points,  insisted  on  the  march,  mmmt  or  tatart 
to  Leghorn.  (C  orr.  Incd.  L  i,  p.  203).  In  the  same  work  it  is  pwlwirf, 
that  the  iVi*nch  government  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Ticwy.  Tit 
as  early  as  the  7lb  of  May,  lliey  state  a  very  material  cause  in  the  faUawiif 
clear  and  si>ecilic  instruction  to  their  general  (Gorr.  InM.  T.  i.  p.  Mi 
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"  TbU  is  Ihe  ronJucI,  jou  iro  lo  parsao  al  Legbom  bdJ  in  Tuicany.  Yon 
VG  lo  make  the  eipcdiliou  a  cDllaleral  projecl  and  lo  enlcr  Leghorn  when 
foa  arc  Icasl  eipccled.  Tbo  republic  U  not  at  war  wilb  Ibc  grand  duke,  aod 
It  b  impoHanl  lo  prcMrvc  our  relatloiis  wilb  bim.  Bnl  hia  miaistcral  Paris 
loes  Dot  conceal  tbcconslrainl  in  which  bit  couDtry  Is  beld  b;  Iho  Engltoh, 
nr  Ibe  lyraon]'  (hey  eiercisc  in  Ibe  pon  ofLoghoro.  11  becomes  Ibe  rcpubllo 
to  free  bim  from  ibis  aaiijcclioa,  and  it  ii  of  especial  iinporlance,  Ihat  our 
IMional  Oag  sboiild  be  respected  in  (be  purla  of  Tuscan;.  Lei  joQTtroopa 
IPler  Leghorn  nndor  that  dijciplioe,  which  enmmands  conQdcacc,  and  \b  ii 
Ikpeuiable  in  neulral  munlrio.  Notify  Ihc  grand  duke,  or  Ibc  neceHily 
Micb  compels  us  lo  march  into  his  iGiritory.  and  to  place  a  garriion  in  Leg- 
iMrn.  Calcnlalc  ibc  deparlnrc  of  jonr  courier  and  the  arrival  of  jour  Iroops, 
liatidii  amaoncr,  (bat  ;our  courier  shall  reach  Florence,  at  (be  time  or  but 
BUe  before  jonr  troops  enter  Leghorn."  This  instruction  is  repealed  In  (bo 
iMpatcbes  of  (he  15ih,  Ifitb,  and  Slsl  of  Ma;  and  llthorJune,  and, 
IHder  has  seen,  was  nol  transgressed  b;  Napoleon. 
;  In  addilion  lo  Ibe  assertion  ol  Ibe  director;  tbal  Ihe  Tuscan 
hrls  eonfcssed  his  master's  inabilil;  to  maintain  bis  neulralllj  at  Leghonii 
in  lu«e  (be  assertion  of  Napoleon  al  SL  Helena,  that  Manfredinl  the  priiat 
Hnisler  of  Ihe  grand  dnko  made  Ihe  same  confession  to  bim.  Tbi*,  thougS 
•dmilled  bj  sir  Waller  Scoll,  is  Ihus  pcrverled  by  liiiu,  [».  lit,  p.  178) 
**  While  Manfrcdini,  the  Tuscan  minister  endeavoured  lo  throw  a  veil  of  do- 
OTDC;  oTer  (be  transactions  al  Leghorn,  b;  allowing  llial  the  English  were 
More  masters  in  tbal  port,  than  was  (he  grand  duhe  himself."  Thus,  if  two 
mfpoMc  parlies  in  a  cuulroveny,  agree  in  a  particular  stalcmeni  concerning 
MiOne  is  endeaTourlng  "  lo  throw  a  veil  of  decenc;"  01  er  the  conduct  of  the 
vtter.  The  habitual  cicesscs  of  Brilish  naval  commanders  in  neutral  ports, 
Atbe  period  alluded  (u,  were  notorious  In  Europe  and  America. 

[It  would  be  useless  10  disentangle  Um  confosloD  or  expose  the  li^nstlee  of 
ttk  pari  of  sir  Walter's  work  it  length.  But  there  are  two  misrepreten- 
Ulions  whict)  deserve  notice,  one  on  account  of  lis  bold  abaardiiy,  the  otber. 
If  Its  si;  onfairnesa] 

The  first  is  tbas  presented  lo  the  world,  [v.  Hi,  p.  178].  "Booaparte, 
teing  an  entertainment  given  to  bim  b;  the  grand  dnke  at  Florence,  re- 
edved  intelligence,  (ba(  the  citadel  of  Milan  bad  at  length  surrendered.  Be 
nibbed  his  hands  with  self-con  grain  I  all  on,  and  laming  to  the  grand  duko 
•kctred,  '  That  the  Emperor  his  brother  bad  now  lost  his  last  pcueMlon  in 
Ltnbard;.'  "  Wbctbcr  U^ilander  be  original  or  derivatiTC,  it  bits  lo  Um 
(TDond  before  the  fact,  th4llpoleoo  and  the  grand  doke  both  knew,  at  ibe 
«try  time  spoken  of,  thai  Manlna,  the  mott  impartant  of  aU  Ihe  Atislrian 
panessions  in  Italy,  Ihe  citadel  of  Lombard;  in  lacl,  ilill  belonged  lo  the 
Bnperor. 

The  cecond  cxempliHes  one  of  Ibe  most  reprehensible  of  sir  Waller's  hi- 
flovical  tricks,  which  consuls  In  employing,  b;  dexleril;  oTphme,  Napo- 
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leon'sown  authority  to  counlenauce  libeb  on  hit  chancier.  Aflv  fknm- 
created  anecdote  just  quoted,  the  author  of  WaTcrlej  mates  this 
flection.  '*  When  we  read  of  the  exaction  and  indignitiea  to  which  I 
reduce  the  weak,  it  is  impoasihle  not  to  remember  the  ahnUe  of 
himself,  who  compared  the  alliance  of  France  and  an  inferior  Mii  hi 
giant  embracing  a  dwarf.  The  poor  dwarf,  lie  added,  may  probably  la i^ 
focaled  in  the  arms  of  his  friend ;  bnt  the  giant  did  not  mean  it 
not  help  it/*  Now  in  this  case  France  made  no  eiaotion  of  Ti 
was  the  grand  dulcc  treated  as  an  ally ;  bvt  as  a  neutral  too  feeUt  le  i 
tain  his  neutrality.  Nor  had  the  remark  of  Napoleon,  either  in 
in  fact,  any  application  wliatcver  to  the  grand  dnke  or  hia 
was  on  the  contrary  a  hypothetical  remark  made  in  reference  to  thei 
situation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  speaking  of  hit  diflerent 
1796,  (Montholon  t.  iii,  ch.l3,  sec.  2),  Napoleon  dcmonatralea  tfaej 
of  the  project,  which  many  of  the  leading  politicians  in  France  < 
dethroning  the  king  of  Sardinia,  alleging  that  he  himself  pretend 
ance  with  that  prince,  and  that  he  answered  the  opposite  ass 
manner :  <Mf  it  is  true  that  the  king  cannot  maintain  himself,  wl 
between  the  democratic  republics  of  Lignria,  Lombardy  and  Fri 
will  be  the  result  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  of  policy  on  onr  fartrfa 
character  to  alienate  our  allies  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Pmssia.** 
illustration  of  this  hypothetical  observation,  he  says  he  added:  "Thai 
ance  of  France  with  Sardinia,  is  a  giant  embracing  a  pigmj.  If  lie  i 
him,  it  is  against  his  will,  and  altogether  owing  to  tlieeitreaM< 
their  organs.*'  The  reader  will  perceive  that  an  observation  wadriyfr- 
poieou  to  prevent  violence  to  the  king  Sardinia,  is  perverted  by 
into  a  species  of  proof,  that  he  perpetrated  ipjustice  and  indignities 
tlic  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

This  trash  is  of  course  reproduced  by  Lockhart  (v.  i«  p.  59).  Thien  Ml 
into  the  gross  error  of  asserting  that  Napoleon,  who  knew  so  well  Iha  vahi 
of  time,  and  on  this  occasion  had  so  little  to  spare,  staid  several  di^alfls- 
rcnce,  (t.  viii,  p.  307) .  and  still  alleges  that  he  was  absent  from  his  aimjSB^ 
"about  twenty  days;"  when  the  truth  is  that  he  was  bnt  one  day  al. 
and  was  absent  from  his  army,  thirty. 

Page  237. 

■15}  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  directory  ofJtei4th  of  inly,  mi 
reau's  report  to  Napoleon  of  the  8th.  (Corr.  hK  L  i,  pp.  381,  Sl4- 


Paob  239. 

Ille  foDght  bj  Labieous  ■gainil  the  people  of  Vath  (Lu(elja) 
■oldiert  lo  behave  as  if  Ibcy  were  onder  the  cjp«  of  CKUr 
vlatua  milileaal  ipsum  Czsarem,  cujusdacta  txpc  Dumcra 
eol,  prtcsonteiD  adesse    eiistimareDt."  (Da  Btito  GatUeo, 


Pace  240. 

buili  of  tbii  atTalr;  which  U  not  mentioned  bj  ScotI,  Lock- 
,  8ee  Hasseoa'a  report  to  Kapoleon  of  ihe  28lh  of  Jona  [Corr. 
n),  Napoleon's  lolhc  direclorf  orthoOtb  of  July  (MunJieur 
mini's  Ilislor;  (t.  Tiil,  p.  157)  and  Desjardiot  [L  iv,  p.  104]. 
Cneral"  means,  doI  Helas,  but  undoabledly  WarmKr,  nha 
nunand  on  the  npper  Rhine  lo  general  Lalonr  on  Ibe  IBUi 
It  out  for  Italy.  (Jomioi's  Hisloire,  I.  viii,  p.  203]. 
details  iiultiGrlly  may  be  found  in  the  despalchci  of  Napo- 
uul  12lh  ot  Jalf  (i:orT.  IsM.  L  I,  pp.  315-lB]. 
litUioo,  With  the  applicaUon  of  Napoleon  preBied,  may  be 
be  Corr.  In^d.  [t  i,  p.  274).  lb  failnre  Is  ucerUined  by 
chcsof  Ihe  30th  oC  June  and  17ih  of  July  intbeMune  tolane, 
from  the  lail  of  wblch  it  appean,  tbat  of  another  reenbrce- 
br  Italy,  tno  thousand  men  ware  ^ren  la  Kellermun. 

Page  241. 

icta  here  stated  see  Napoleon's  letten  of  tbe  7tti,  ath  and  9th 
Venetian  proveditore,  (Corr.  Inid.  L  it,  pp.  332-33,}  his  dei- 
■ectoTS  of  the  12th  of  July  (p.  320)  and  his  letter  of  r^rehen- 

iDt(p.  270). 

Page   243. 

lays  afl«r  the  sortie  of  the  16th  the  gOTernor  received  a  mee- 
mser  annoanc'ing  his  arrival  in  the  Tyrol,  end  promising  lilm 
'."  (Jomini's  llistoire,  t.  viii,  p.  162.) 
I  facts  authority  is  found  in  the  leltera  of  Napoleon  to  Ber- 
nd  Bonclli  [Corr.  Ined.  I.  i,  pp.  335,  36,  37,  3Bj.  In  the 
inappropriate  reference,  which  sir  Walter  Scott  makw  (o 
I  erforts  for  the  recovery  of  Conica,  (r.  Ill,  p.  SU,)  be  re- 


V  ill  7%sart  II  lu*.  11AU17  a'  u^  Balmi 

aiiiai*«uir>   u   n.  «iit  hm; 

UBTUA  vtouie     "  rH  vv  iiM  Sk  ]hia  ml 

Mri»  aoii  i^wi*"!!!;  luft  iimiT* 

Ira  u'v  tut  Itsit. 
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Pa«i  2U. 


S    Memo- ret  Je  Napolex  Honlholon  L  Li,  ^ 


Pau  ftio. 

'9   Def  palch  of  Napoleon ,  22Dd  of  lair,  pwbliihe^  ia 
of  Aoffust,  an  J  hi«  letter  to  Josephine  of  tbe  18ih  oC  Jalj,  im 
pub:.«he-i  .n  1V33,  by  F.  Didot  freref,  in  tiro  toIdbci 
tLc*'^  %   I'jr^c*  :« •DiLoni} ,  it  may  be  proper  to  obfcrre  that  the 
l-j!eoD  L-rar  tLicTD^i  e\idecce  of  aulbenlicitr  in  mosli 
a«  far  a?  I  can  judj;e,  i^  ith  the  exception  of  their  dateSp  an  eii 
pliia;  t'j  ibe  one  referred  to  in  thif  note. 


iTteM 


Page  248. 


'10  Atan  aJ\ancci<italeofhiswork,  (t.  iii,p.3M,}the  a 
Iry  inlrijiiureo  \^h.it  he  calls,  "Napoleon's  Amatorj  coi 
Ji^ephiiu',"  anil  procoeds  at  once  to  the  commistion  of  blBsien 
nics.    Anions  Uic  furrocr,  is  the  asiertioa,  that  <' BoMpvtB  w  yH 
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groom"  IhoDgh  be  had  now  been  maried  (wo  fean  and  apmrili.  But  Jo- 
Wfibine  Joiiicd  him  in  Ilalr  urty  in  Jniy  1700.  Ifml  is  sboul  funr  raoDlbB 
■fUr  IbeiT  mairiage,  and  rrom  (hat  time  lo  the  period  nF  which  air  Wsllor 
il  bere  treating,  that  is  between  April  and  October  1"07,  had  oerer  lefl  Italy, 
^gain.  the  interval  from  Maich  1790  lo  the  tlgnalnre  of  the  treat;  of  Campo 
■OmJo,  October  iiyi;  he  call)  "  two  ytan  and  upwards."  The  tmlb  it 
iftH,  IB  two  jean  and  npwarda  after  bis  marriage.  Napoleon  bad  embarked 
•»  Egypt. 

?  TbepTiDcipBlcalamny  is  put  forlhin  the  following  terms  (p.  338).  "  W« 
■■mwl  BuppreM  Ihc  Irnlh  thai  (in  patsagos  which  we  eerlaioly  shall  nut  qnol») 
B  (the  Amatory  Correspondence)  carries  a  tone  of  indclicary,  which  nol- 
■frllhstaDding  the  intimacy  of  the  married  ilale,  an  English  husband  would 
■Muse,  nor  an  English  wife  consider  as  the  becoming  eipressinn  of  cnnnu- 
bil  aCfeclion."  The  only  anlbority  for  this  relnctant  "  troth,"  Is  a  Lon- 
■M  pnblicatioQ  containing  leltcn  of  which  be  says  "  there  ii  no  Teason  to 
■bobl  tbeaalbenlicHy."  The  Iben  adds  a  specimen  affording  reasons" plenty 
JMt  btBekberTiea"  not  for  doubling  Iheir  aulhent Icily,  but  proving  (heir  spiiri- 
faliM*.  For  eiample.  Napoleon  Is  made  lo  say:  "I  amat  Port  Hanrlcenear 
■Mile;  lo-morrowl  shall  beat  Albenga,"  and,  "I  am  prelty  well  latisBed 
Mlh  Beauliea :  ifhc  alarm  me  mnch,  he  is  a  belter  man  than  his  predeceMor." 
%t  Bonapgrlo  arrited  al  Atbenga  (he  5(h  of  April.  Itiis  Iclter  could  not  baic 
jhaen  written  later  (ban  the  41b,  abuol  a  weeL  after  ho  look  conimaod  of 
1^  army,  and  before  he  had  in  (he  remotest  manner  felt  Deaullea ;  who  did 
fM  moTe  any  pari  of  his  line  from  Iheir  winlerquarters,  until  (he  Sth  (Jo- 
■tat  biitoire  (.  8,  p.  &i).  This  absurd  misrepresentation.  In  nbicb,  npon 
tbe  tnpposilion  (hat  (he  letters  were  gcnoine,  no  allowance  is  made  for  (he 
■Aeclof  translation,  or  for  the  difference  of  national  tcmperamcnti  and  man- 
Mr«,  acquifes,  as  may  be  supposed,  no  mL(ifta(ion  of  folly  or  falsehood,  in 
pwaing  into  (ho  management  of  Lockbart  (v.  1,  p.  108].  "11  would  be 
painful  (o  show,  as  niigh(  easily  be  done,  from  this  correspondence,  (he  ori- 
(tnal  want  nf  delicacy  in  Napoleon's  mind.  Many  of  bis  letters  are  sncfa  aa 
BO  English  gentleman  would  address  (o  a  miitrtii."  The  modest  felicity, 
Willi  which  these  loyal  anihors  assume,  as  (he  standard  nf  delicacy,  (be  babita 
of  English  love,  relleclGd  so  fairly  in  "The  aoutory  corrcipoDdenca"  oftbe 
take  of  York,  cannot  be  loo  much  admired. 

PAfii  251. 

(11)  EDongh  bai  been  said  to  show  tbat  ihU  la  the  characler  aUribnM  lo 
Ub  by  the  three  Scotch  hisloriani,  ScoU,  Lockhart  and  jUlwn.  Botta,  In 
Hi  ktitors  of  Iialy  from  1760,  treata  of  these  abuiea  at  Lefhorn,  In  a  dud- 
MT  volt  diignstingl;  unfair  [L  2,  p.  49].  In  reference  to  the  fraudiallefed 
to  hare  been  practised  in  selling,  for  the  beMQl  of  Ibe  uvj,  Om  psoftir 
lUdtwu  leiied  and  conBtoatfld,  beaar*:  "Tb«  whof  Ihafiuyplj  mUtih 
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had  bo<n  seized,  was  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  frand  by  the  agaiili 
whom  it  was  confldcd.  The  interett  or  the  oonqoerora  snflSBred  pulleihi^, 
and  this  republic  which  triumphed  over  foreign  loldiers,  ooald  boI 
over  its  own  thieves.  Belleville,  the  French  consul  at  Leghorn, 
himself,  vverc  very  indignant,  and  made  great  oompUinU  aboal  it, 
from  a  sentiment  of  honour,  that  was  proper  to  hUn ;  the  teoond 
saw  this  pillage  was  indulged  at  the  eipense  of  his  army.  On  his 
neral  Yanbois,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Bonaparte  govemor  of 
was  ashamed  of  these  dilapidations,  and  eicnlpated  himaclf  Unm 
putation  of  them,  as  he  would  of  an  infamous  crlmci  In  a  wovd»  ^ 
edness  which  dictated  the  occupation  of  Leghorn,  was  introdneed  I 
the  transactions  resulting  from  it,  and  only  served  to  place  in  a  man 
light  the  virtue  of  Yanbois  and  Belleville.**  Yet  we  find  Napoleon, 
conduct  is  unfavourably  compared  with  the  honour  of  Belleviile  a 
virtue  of  Yanbois,  writing  to  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  tliese 
"  WlUIe  we  seek  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  own  country, 
be  generous  and  Just  The  vexations  conunitled  against  the 
Leghorn,  have  occasioned  me  as  much  distress  as  surprise.** 

Alison*s  misrepresentations  arc  still  more  extravagant  and  ahsnrt.  (sk  ■■ 
p.  63  note).  The  rapine  and  pillage  of  the  French  authoritieB, 
on  this  irruption  into  Tuscany,  knew  no  bounds.  "If  our 
conduct,*'  said  Napoleon  to  the  directory,  ''was  deteslableat 
political  conduct  towards  Tuscany  has  been  no  better.*'  His  vi 
even  farther,  for ;  on  the  25th  of  July,  he  wrote  to  tlie  directory:  *« 
are  in  circulation,  that  the  Emperor  is  dying;  the  grand  duke  of 
the  hoir  to  the  throne,  will  instantly  set  out  for  Vienna.  YVe 
pate  him  by  taking  military  possession  of  the  whole  of  Tnacany.'* 
meaning  of  the  former  part  of  this,  when  connected  with  the 
views  extended  even  farther,**  though  dim,  nndonbledly 
parle's  spirited  denunciation  of  the  malversations  at  Leghorn  Inle  asn* 
fession  of  having  authorized  them. 

Pagb  255. 

(12)  BotU  calls  this  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  grand  dake,(lli^pk  Wl 
not  pcrceivin^^,  apparently,  that  it  was  directed  against  him  as  BsspflW*  m' 
not  a%  Grand  duke.  Had  Tuscany  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Ffcsnik  €■  U 
he  supposed  that  the  French,  who  were  at  war  with  him,  would  not  he  en- 
titled to  take  possession  of  Florence,  as  they  did  of  Milan.  The  rlfH  vss 
(he  same  iihcthcr  the  Emperor  was  Francis  or  Ferdinand.  In  tin  sMS 
purhlinil  and  distorted  style,  this  subject  is  treated  in  theasMeim 
Homme  d'Etat,  (t.  iii,  419).  For  Xapoleon's  letter  to  the  diriclafy, 
order  to  him,  and  his  letter  in  consequence  of  it,  to  the  Vnmlk  ainiilvtf 
riorcncc;  sec  Corr.  ined.  ^t.  I,  pp.  331,  357, 409). 
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Paob  857. 


(15)  De^ardiDf,  t.  iy,  p.  115.  Hedttf  the  ortei  reteni  to  in  Iht  %uL 
;rhal  of  the  6th  of  Mj,  whieh  is  tnoMsrlbed,  wuj  be  Ibai  la  the  C«r. 
loU.  (L  I,  p.  331). 


OIAPTER  XIV. 

PAeiSes. 

(1)  For  a  detailed  namtiTe  of  the  opentions  of  the  Fkench  and  AmMam 
aiMlea  on  the  Rhine  in  the  campaign  of  1796  np  to  the  middle  of  Mj,  the 
fwder  Is  referred  to  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  roTohitlon  hf  Jomlnl 
(L  Till,  di.  58-59) »  and  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (llenthoion,  t.  tn,  eh.  11). 
Wf  eomparing  them  with  the  events,  during  the  same  period  of  Bonaparte's 
empelgn  in  Italy,  he  will  perceive  that  the  Inflneooe  attrlbnted  In  the  teit 
to  the  latter,  on  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany,  Is  not  overrtaled. 

(S)  Annual  register  for  1796— State  papen,  p.  SM. 

Page  263. 

(3)  M^moires  dc  (Napo16on  MoDtbolon,  t.  iii,  p.  272).  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  aboot  the  middle  of  May,  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
men  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  the  army  of  Italy,  but 
that  they  were  employed  almost  entirely  in  garrisoning  thelarge  and  nu- 
merous fortresses  ceded  to  the  French  in  Piedmont,  conquered  by  them  In 
Lombardy,  and  occupied  at  Leghorn.  As  to  the  recnforcements  from  the 
interior  of  France,  which  had  been  continually  promised  by  the  directory, 
the  first  notice  of  the  arrival  of  any  part  of  them  that  occurs  In  the  ofBcial 
correspondence,  is  found  in  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  directory  of  the  13th  of 
August  (Corr.  lo^d.,  t.  i,  p.  439] :  ''I  wait  for  the  succour  you  announce 
to  me;  as  yet  very  little  has  arrived.'*  This  was  a  week  after  Wurmser's 
defeat  at  Castigllone.  It  is  true,  however,  that  fVom  the  various  depdts  of 
the  army  in  Italy,  in  Provence,  and  the  maritime  Alps,  small  parties  of 
convalescents,  volunteers  or  recruits,  were  occasionally  received  at  Milan, 
mustered,  and  forwarded  to  the  army  in  the  field.  But  these  were  supplied 
from  the  district  under  Napoleon's  command,  and  from  resources  belonging 
lo  his  army,  and  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  the  service. 

(4)  M^moires  de  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  273).  In  this  passage, 
Napoleon  estimates  his  army  of  observation  at  thirty  thousand  present  under 
arms,  and  that  of  the  siege  at  between  seven  and  eight  thousand ;  which 
falls  two  thousand  below  the  statements  in  his  letters  to  the  Directory  of  the 
6th  and  12th  of  July  1796,  (Corr.  In^d.,  t.  i,  pp.  315-18,)  in  the  former  of 
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wbich  tho  diiriBion  of  Saarct  is,  by  a  typognphical  error  In  flcorM, 
debt  instead  of  three  thoosand.    Jomini  makei  the  two  amfiea  fbi^  tm 
tboosand  strong  (t.  riii,  p.  305). 

Again,  Napoleon  estimates  the  force  of  Wanmer  at  eighty  IhoMMii.  fti 
garrison  of  Mantna  inclodcd,  bot  the  nameront  sick  of  that  garriaoa  mC  bh 
cloded  (Montholon,  t.  Ui,  p.  272).  At  page  32S  of  the  4th  toIvi 
it  down  at  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  exclntiTe  of  the 
Mantna  altogether.  And  at  page  8  of  the  1st  Tolomey  he  aayi  Wi 
cighty-flTe  thousand  men  eiclnsiye  of  the  garrison  of  Maatna  which  hi 
states  at  fifteen  thousand.  But  this  was  his  flrit  rough  eitimala  firoB  ■§- 
mory,  upon  hearing  Jomiui*s  under  statement  read.  HoweTert  thb  taH  •- 
timate  includes  the  reserve  of  ten  thousand  men,  left  bj  WomsvliAi 
Tyrol,  while  the  two  former  refer  only  to  the  force  with  which  he  IvnM 
Lombardy.  So  that,  substantially,  they  all  agree.  Jomlnl,  both  In  Ui  Ml- 
tory  (t.  viii,  p.  302)  and  in  his  Traits  d$i  grandn  fljp^roHoiu  (L  tII,  p.  SI), 
estimates  Wurmser*s  whole  force  collected  in  the  Tyrol,  at  sixty 
men ;  and  of  course,  as  he  lei)  a  reserve  of  ten  thousand  at  Trentp  the 
with  which  be  marched  to  the  relief  of  Mantua,  was  only  fifty 
Firong.  In  the  Traite  des  grandes  operations  (L  vii,  p.  250],  be  givci  lb* 
poleon  an  active  force  of  thirty  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  ii 
denlly  of  the  85th,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  strong,  which  Joined 
time  for  the  bailies  of  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  and  raised  his  fighting  fm 
to  thirty  four  thousand,  besides  Serrurier*s  division,  wbich  had 
continued  the  siege.  This  inferiority,  less  than  two  to  three,  is  ii 
with  the  infinite  credit  and  great  results  he  attributes  to  the  opcraliowtf 
Napoleon,  while  it  implies  against  Wurmser,  a  degree  of  folly  in  divldhf 
his  force  into  three  columns,  that  amounts  to  madness,  when  it  most  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  knew  exactly  the  strength  of  bis  own  army,  and 
exaggerated  the  force  of  his  adversary.  II  may  be  remarked  too  thalp 
Jomini  gives  the  muster  rolls  of  the  French  army,  be  oflcrt  noihuighita 
rough  estimate  of  the  Austrian.  So  that  his  enumeration  is  liable  to  ttm 
objections;  one,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  admitted  facts  in  his  nmaliie; 
another,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  reputation  aud  eipcrienco  ef  Wh» 
ser ;  and  the  third  that  it  Is  loose  and  conjectural,  when,  at  he  wai  In  esa- 
monication  with  the  Austrian  generals  and  arcbivei.  It  might  hira 
authentic  and  exact.  Further;  Jomini  admits  (Elistoirep  L  vlii,  p.  Ml) 
Wurmser  brought  into  Italy  from  the  upper  Rhine,  from  twnQr-ci|bt  lo 
thirty  thousand  men.  He  says  [Traiti  des  graiulM  iqp^ofiaM.  L  vii, 
p.  283)  that  even  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Wurmser,  Iha 
proYinces,  "  still  offered  incalculable  resources  to  repair  hie  ionci 
lleaulicu,  after  all  his  defeats,  wrote  to  the  AoLc  council  that  ha  had  twmV 
thoosand  men.  So  that  here  were,  besides  the  incalcolahla  reiovcce  of  tta 
Tyrol,  forty-nine  thousand  men;  even  if  Beaullea  did  not  wiiaiiH  Hs 
force.    Let  us  add  to  these  the  numeroas  woanded  who  woald  ta  Ite 
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>  Biontlu  leavD  Ihc  bospilali,  and  we  woald  hive  a  Torce  of  lift;' 
Imen,  exclusive  of  tbe  incaUnlable,  anil  allhil  lime  untouched, 
Ibe  Tjrol  lo  mahe  up  with  recraib  and  detachmeab  froDt  olber 

two  moolbi,  odIj  Bve  Ihoasand  men.  Tbis  la  inoredlble,  and 
Hivel;  ibat  Jomini  undenlalei  the  Auslriao  force. 
I  etllmate  is  consistent  with  Ihc  events  of  Ibe  campaign,  sod 
r  of  Wurnuer.  In  reforeDce  lo  Ihal  ofJomlai,  he  makes  fe- . 
rations  that  appear  lo  be  jiut.  The  Bnt  is,  tbal  he  relied  too 
)  reports  of  Ihc  AdIIc  conncil,  who  endeavoured  lu  lulliato  the 
Ibeir  defeats.  Another,  Ibat  Wnrmser  wis  an  eiperienceil  sol- 
od  ofOcen  under  him,  and  knew  well  that  his  plan  of  operationi 
ensive,  but  ihougbl  it  Justified  b;  his  immense  superiority  of 
then  adds,  in  relation  to  Jomini's  general  narriliye  oftbis  cam- 

Wurmsor  had  had  but  an  equal  force,  or  onlf  an  inferiority  of 
e  would  not  have  eilended  his  lino  so  far.     If  be  had  lost  m  few 

olScer  necms  lo  tblnk  lie  did,  at  Lonalo  and  Castlglione.  he 
UTB  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Hincio.  He  wonid  baio  main- 
ilf  there,  with  his  leQ  resling  on  Mantua,  his  right  on  Pcschlora, 
tg  this  fortress,  would  have  saved  the  hononr  of  his  arms.  But 
ere  too  considerable,  and  be  wai  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Tyrol 
a  Italy."  (Montholon,  I.  i,  pp.  8.  11.) 

P.4GK  113. 

■tsertioD  that  Napoleon's  force  had  been  anginented  by  reen- 
to  an  amount  but  little  more  than  snfScient  to  gtrriion  hit  for- 
lo  supply  the  consumption  of  disease  and  balUe,  may  appear  fn- 
vilb  Ibe  previous  statement  (chapter  9)  that  the  whole  force  with 
nediatcly  alter  Ibe  revolt  of  Pavia,  the  contest  with  Beaolieu  wai 
wed,  was  about  thirty  tboiuand  men;  that  whole  force  incladiog 

division,  ttut,  at  Ihal  lime,  Desplnola  was  at  Milan;  whereaa  be 
Iter  redocing  the  castle,  rejolnedlhe  army  with  fife  thouMndmeo; 

actual  addition  to  Napoleon's  army,  was  Ibe  difference  between 
er  and  IIjo   division   Serrurier,   or  two   thousand  live   hnndred 

asthe28tbofAprii;r.orr.  Ined.  I.  i.  p.  93)  the  Directory  aayi:  "It 
a  that,  convinced  of  Ibo  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure,  we 
nted  to  retain  the  troops  under  general  Chdteionetif-BandoD.'' 
^eis  of  the  correspondence  this  corps  is  repeatedly  atked  for  by 
and  as  often  promised  by  the  Directory.  Still  on  the  23th  of 
g  ascribe  balllc  of  Casliglione,  Napoleon  wriln  [Corr.  In^d.,  t.  f, 
'Tbc  .irri\al  of  no  pari  of  the  division  of  general  Chateanneuf- 
u  yet  been  aononnced  to  me.  Only  the  lOlh  regiment,  of  the 
lundred  strong  has  arrived  at  Nice."  As  lo  Iheir  demandi  of 
I.  36 
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moneyt  the  Directors,  after  haTing  reedTed  tmaly  aHliou  inm  >4r»  ^ 
yiled  Napoleon  by  letter  to  send  a  graloiiy  of  iiz  thootwid  franca^  is  Atb' 
dulgence  of  a  fanciful  philanthropy,  to  the  monailery  of  St  BemiDL  (Gar. 
In6d.,  t.  U  p.  343.) 

Paob  265. 

(6)  Eitract  of  llassena*s  report  made  tha  night  of  the  29lh  Jal^  z  '*to 
Iroopa  are  harasied,  tbey  are  absoinleiy  eibaostod,  faaTing  foagkl  BonftB 
fifty  different  comhats.  I  have  ne^er  seen  the  Amtriant  flght  with  iHh  Aij. 
Tliey  were  all  dmnlL  with  brandy.  Onr  men,  tlioagh  fluting,  foogll  «tt 
aitonithing  courage.  If  you  will  lend  me  a  reenbroement  of  aoraa  ar  li^l 
thonund  men  I  will  almost  promise  to  reoecupy  the  Gorooa  to  ■omw;  M 
they  most  be  fVesh  troops.  1  have  just  sent  to  see  if  the  enemy  at  k  At 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ghinza.— Isleep  at  the  bridge,  Pigeon  and  Tiskrtf 
RiTolL    Jonbert  b  sick.' '  (Gorr.  liM,,  t.  i,  p.  418.) 

Page  672. 

(7)  General  Sauret,  in  a  letter  of  the  3rd  of  AngvH,  in  whiflh  ha  m 
deavouTs  to  excuse  himself  for  haying  abandoned  Salo,  aflcr 
Dcral  Guyeui,  says, — "  1  hare  learned  with  pain  that  yon  ai«( 
with  my  haTing  abandoned  Sale,  after  taking  it  Yon  ought  to  recoUed  | 
that  for  a  moment  you  were  undetermined  whether  I  should  go  thara^ 
that  you  decided  aftcn^'ards  that,  if  it  was  for  nothing  but  to  rriicve  { 
Guycux  and  his  troops,  I  should  go.'*  From  lliis  it  woald 
then  Ronapartc  began  to  doubt  the  taloe  of  Salo  as  a  poaition  In  Ui< 
tions.  In  his  obserrations  at  St.  Helena  on  this  campaign  (llonlholaii»l  ir, 
p.  328],  be  says  :  «  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  position  wiiich 
at  Salo  defended  andcorercd  nothing;  and  that  thiadifiaion 
it  haying  been  occupied  though,  and  become  a  point  of  conteel,  he 
it  necessary  to  hold  it.  It  was  at  one  eitremity  of  Um  line  to  be 
whereas  the  proper  position  ^  ould  have  been  in  the  cenlie  of  Ihel  ftm  tf 
Guardo. 

(8)  Napoleon  in  his  memoirs  (Montholon,  L  iii,  p.  S79)p  apeiUvg  af  the 
affair  of  Salo,  says  that  general  Guyeni  with  but  fifteen  hintad  av, 
*'  contended  for  forty-eight  hours,  against  a  wfmle  Anslriim  fiiiUH  eMeb 
five  times  assaulted  him  and  was  five  times  repolied.  Sanel  aniiei  al 
tlie  very  moment  they  were  making  a  last  effort,  flUl  on  Iki^iiBkff  wi 
defcalcd  them  entirely,  taking  colours,  cannon  and  prffoean."  IWi  ii 
connrmedby  his  ofGcial  report  of  the  6th  of  Augnsll79S(MHilevef  fti 
15th}:  *' Sauret  succeeded  completely  in  dcliTflrLeg 
having  defeated  the  enemy,  taken  two  guna,  and  two 
General  Gujcux  and  the  troops  under  bis  ordera  held  out  fie^j  MQJ 1 
without  bread,  and  couMantly  engaged  in  fight  with  the  enenif/'    Wtt 
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regard  lo  tbo  (wo  (flours  laken  by  Soarel,  there  is  a  IcUcr  from  Ihil 
geoeral  of  Ibe  I7lh  of  AuguB[,  wrilleo  for  the  purpose  of  Otablisbing  (hat 
fact:  "  I  hayo  the  honoar  lo  inrormyoa,  general,  llial  tba  iwo  colours  I  look 
from  Ibc  eDemj  were  carried  lo  CasligUooc  bj  two  chaiiours  of  Itie  34Ui. 
Tbeir  receipt  is  acboowledged  by  Ibo  signalnre  oraii  adjoinl,  at  liie  foot 
or  an  order  of  route.  I  have  had  the  two  cbasseun  brought  bcfarc  me, 
And  tbej  say,  thej  were  delivered  lo  an  ofticer  of  Iho  slafT,  a  person  of 
middle  »iie,  or  pate  compleiion,  and  wilb  Ibe  pocket  flaps  of  bis  eoat  cm- 
broidcred." 

(fl)  Las  CflBes,  t.  V,  p.  266, 

Page  971. 

(10)  Id  the  Correspondaace  Inedita  (1.  i,  p.  308J,  where  this  letter  ia  found, 
it  is  dated  Ibc  4th  Ihennidor  or  23d  of  Jul;,  evidently  by  mistake,  m  ils 
coatenls  prove  it  wai  written  tbe  1>I  of  Aagoil,  (be  day  Napoleon  ealend 


[11)  MoQileur  14(h  oFAugotl,  ITIW.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  tbal  when 
a  letter  i^  ciled  in   this  work,  without  a  special  reference  in  tbc  notes,  it 

~  may  be  found  in  the  Correipondanet  Iniditt,  or  the  Monilenr. 

Page  273. 

(12)  Report  of  Napoleon  of  the  6Ui  of  Angiiil,  HoidleDr  ofthe  ISIb. 


(13)  Jomini  in  descrit)ing  this  evolalion  (TraiU  de  t.  vil,  p.  M6]  af&mu 
"  This  movement,  which  would  bare  disconcerted  an  ordinary  general,  ap- 
peared to  him  on  the  contrary,  a  inre  giiaranlee  of  viclorj," 

Pagr  275. 

(i4J  Id  bis  ofScial  report,  already  referred  to,  NRpoleoDiajs:  "Innol 
wonoded  the  colonel  whom  he  wished  lo  take  prisoner,  when  be  was  hbnieU 
surrounded,  and  aller  having  killed  with  bis  own  hand  six  of  the  enemy, 
was  overcome,  thrown  from  bis  horse  into  a  ditch,  and  wonnded  with  Biz 
sword  cuts,  none  of  which  I  am  allowed  to  bope  is  mortal."  Bis  Mcretary, 
in  a  dispatch  of  tbe  5lh,  to  the  commissaries  at  Milan  sayi:  "Jonol,  who  will 
arrive  alAUIan  some  hours  after  this  letter,  has  received  sli  sabre  wonndi, 
three  on  his  bead  and  ihree  on  his  arms.  Though  severe  Ibey  are  not  dan- 
gerou*."— Monilenr  of  tbe  15tb  of  Avgnit. 


S6i  A^^l2lfDIX. 


Paqu  177. 


(15)  Thif  accoimtof  thd  battle  of  Lonato  ii  UduB  flraai  the 
of  Napoleon  and  Berthier,  in  the  Moniteor  of  the  15th  of  Aagwl  11M;1 
the  memoitv  of  Napoleon  (Montholon  t.  3,  p.  183}  firam  JooW 
narratiye  (Bistoire  etc.,  t.Tiii,  p.  320,  et  Traitt  etc.,  1 7,  p.  M5}eBi 
reports  of  the  generals  conconed  In  the  action  which  are  Ihrni  tai  ttllHI 
volnme  of  Corre^jMrndanee  InidUe,  Bj  reference  lo  theae  aallMMllia^  ftvfl 
be  discoyered,  that  it  has  some  pretensions  lo  aceoracyp  especUlj  m 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  Austrian  side  of  the  acconnt,  and  bj  Ui 
concurrence  with  that  of  Napoleon  to  confirm  It 

As  might  lie  expected,  it  is  yery  different  firom  the  eeooaat 
the  aothor  of  Wayerley ;  who  after  a  yariely  of  false  hat  poailiye 
assigns  to  Hassena  the  conception  and  conduct  of  the  deelaiye  ehaifi  i 
by  Napoleon  in  person  on  the  Austrian  centre ;  and  even  asserts  thai 
reaa  was  engaged  in  it  under  the  ordere  of  Blasiena  (r.  Ill,  p.  IW). 
in  thns  mancBuyering  the  Austrian  general  weakened  bis  eenlre;  aa 
of  wliich  Massena  instantly  ayailed  himselll    He  formed  two 
under  Augerean,  with  which  he  redeemed  the  ylclory  by  bieaklBf 
and  dlyiding  the  Austrian  line." 

Pa«b  S79. 

(16)  Letter  of  Dallemagne  (Corres.  InM.  t  i,  p.  427)  and  lenanaf  1 
pinois  of  the  4lh  of  August  from  Brescia  (pp.  419,  30). 

Paoi  181. 

(17)  All  accounts  agree  as  to  the  general  character  and  priaclpd 
of  this  rencounter,  so  glorious  for  Napoleon,  and  shaflMfbi  for  the  Ai 
general.  But  Jomini,  in  his  Tie  politique  et  milltalre  da  Napoltai  (L  l,pLlll] 
asserts,  ttiat  the  Austrians  consisted  of  detachments  of  QaastaMnrfeh'ka^ 
Inmn,  who  had  penetrated  to  Lonato  In  endeayouring  lo  nnlle  with  Wh» 
ser.  This  is  impossible  from  the  positions  occupied  at  that  time  by 
of  Sanret,  St.  Uilaire  and  Gayeui.    The  account  of  NapcileoB  it 
by  the  report  of  Berlhier  written  two  days  after  the  occnmnee, 
tains  a  statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners,  cannon  and  ^^4t?wTi 
taken — a  statement  adopted  in  the  text. 

Paob  282. 

(18)  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Joobeit  was  lepailai  akkly 
Massona,  as  early  as  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July.    On  the  6lh  ef 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Gastiglione,  Sermrier  wnle  In 
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■■  [Corr.  In^.  1.  i,  p.  433):  "Afler  bdng  ihorongbjcon»ipoed, general, 
.  ft  was  impouible  Tor  mo  to  follow  ibe  moTcmcDl  o(  Iho  division  or- 
■d  bj-  your  lelWr  of  ycBtcrday,  *t  8  o'clock  iu  Ihe  morning,  1  caaied 
nlf  lo  be  convejoil  to  r.reiuoDa,  and  sbsll  (iroceed  aa  tar  as  Placenlia, 
in  I  iball  vndeavour  to  rmslablish  mf  bcaltii  and  alrenglh."  On  Ibe 
tdayKilmaine  wrote  from  Mootochiara (p. 435):  "The  tulal  eibauslionor 
•trength,  preveuU  me,  my  dear  general,  Trom  joining  you  and  parlaliing 
Wtr  glory.  Fevers  and  pains  haTa  redoced  me  lo  ancli  a  stale,  tbat  I 
■Ol  sland,  mncti  leas  mount  a  horse.  I  am  going  lo  Breacia  in  order  lo 
t  atedical   assiatancc.     Wilb  tbe  aid  of  rest  and   bark,   1  hope  lo  reiDiD 

EUa  iMt  cilraet  demonstrates  Ihe  error  ot  Jomini,  wbo  oihtbiU  Ellmilne 
Araimadiag  Ibe  reserve  in  Ibo  balllo  of  CMtigUone,  and  purauing  Ihe 
^na  in  Ibeir  rclreat  across  Ihe  Uincio.  (Trail6  etc.,  pp.  274,  75,  77.)  It 
Ma  Ibe  accuracy  of  NapoleoD,  nbo,  io  bia  report,  makes  no  mention  ot 
■Uune,  and  auigna  Ihe  command  of  tbe  cavalry  lo  UcsumouL 

Pas^  283. 
IV]  The  comralsury  Garran  in  his  report  lo  Ibe  Directory,  dated  H  Milan 
.AlfaotAognst,  writes:  "Salicetli  depaned   last  nlghl  for  Ibe  army." 
nlleur  of  tbo  13lh  orAugasl)and  in  tbe  Monilenr  ofthc  15Ui  it  found  Sa- 
lli'i  report  of  the  5th  from  Uke  field  of  battle. 

Page  284. 
10)  Jomini  asserts  in  bis  history  of  the  warof  Uierevotiilioa(t.  vili,  p.332) 
I  In  bis  Traitedes  graruUi  operationt  (I  vii,  p.  277)  repeat!  Ihe  aasertion, 
1  althon-!li  tbe  combinations  by  which  Napoleon  gained  tbe  battle  of  Cas- 
ione  were  admirable,  Ihe  manner  in  whicb  they  were  eiecDted  was  defl- 
at  iu  vigour,  and  therefore  Ihal  the  reanJu  «f  the  vtctory  were  incom- 
le.  Napoleon,  iu  bismemoin,  remarking  on  this  ataerUon,  obterm 
mtholon  I.  i,  p.  10):  "Wurmser  bad  still  near  IhiitT.lbausand  men,  Ud 
eicellcnl  corps  of  cavalry  lo  which  onrs  was  inferior.  The  French  annj 
nicd  Iwenly  Ino  or  twenty  tbree  tbouMnd  men;  but  Ibey  werelhe  lame 
>ps  thai  had  fouglit  al  Ihe  Corona,  at  Lonato,  and  al  tbe  battle  of  Uie  3rd. 
ay  orOcers  had  been  killed,  and  many  wcrediubled.  Every  thing  tbere,- 
:  Ihal  it  nas  poasibic  lo  do  wai  done  that  day."  This  obwrvalion  mmt 
lave  satisDcd  Joiniiii  of  the  error  of  his  remark,  since.  In  bis  Uiiid  work 
tomilled.  (Vic  politique  el  mililaire  de  Napol6on  t.  i,p.  132). 
21)  in  this  report,  dated  on  Ibe  evening  of  Ihe  5th,  and  pabliihed  in  Ibe 
nileur  of  the  15lb  of  August,  Ihe  private  aecrelary  Mys:  "The general  in 
ef  charges  me  to  give  you  Ibe  news  of  the  army.  Hii  duties  and  hla 
reme  fatigue  (for  he  has  not  slept  since  tbe  S8Ui  of  Jnly,  and  be  bu  wtl 
put  oil  his  boots)  prevents  his  communicating  tbem  himielf-." 
■a)  Las  Cases,  t.  i,  p.  232. 
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(23)  Napoleon's  Itfemoin    (MontholoD.  L  Ui.  p.  989)»  and  Itothte'i 
eial  report  of  Ibe  8th  of  Aagost,  1796,  publiilied  in  Uie  Hftnitgwr  cT Ike  11^ 

Pa«i  287. 

(24)  In  a  letter  of  the  19th  of  AQgwl  (Monitew  of  the  SMh) 
to  the  commissaries:  "I  hope,  in  the  coona  of  two  days,  to  bafVi 
all  OUT  brothers  in  arms,  who  are  in  the  power  of  the  anaaqr. 
to  one  hundred  and  siity  three  officers,  one  handwd  and  aisty 
geants,  three  hundred  and  sixty  corporals,  and  slxlacn  hnndrai 
prirates.*' 

(25)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Directory  of  the  tSth  of  A«gnft(GaCTJ 
t,  i,  p.  441).    «<  We  have  fifteen  thousand  sick  in  the  army,  of 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  die  daily.   But  it  is  sald»  Septeaabnr  is  Iha 
in  which  the  diseases  hecome  fatal.    As  yal  wa  bara  ■"•"iff  M 
ferers.    I  haye  not  yet  received  any  troops  ftom  the  eoatfa  af  lki( 
We  have  only  had  announced  to  us  the  arrival  of  tlina  thoaiand  an  wt^ 
posing  the  6th  regiment  which  reached  Milan  the  Srd.'* 

(26)  These  facts  respecting  the  strength  and  poiltkm  of  Samriar's  dbi- 
sion,  are  mentioned  in  a  report  of  the  9(h  of  August  fhim  tha  ohitf  amiNV 
Ghasseloup  to  Napoleon  (Gorr.  InM.  L  1,  p.  466). 

Pagi  289. 

(27)  The  strictures  of  Jomint  on  the  conduct  of  Wnnmar,  an  vHaMI} 
inconsistencies  growing  out  of  his  underestfmale  of  Iha  Anslrian  fltanau  fe 
the  latest  of  his  works,  (Vie  politique  et  miUtaira  da  Napoitaiy  I.  I»  pi  flQ 
he  reiterates  the  statement,  contained  in  his  two  prevlont  pradneliani^  Iht 
the  whole  force  collocted  by  Wurmser  at  Trent,  amonnlad  toahlf 
men ;  and  not  allowing  for  the  reserve  of  ten  thoaiand  which 
guard  the  Tyrol,  he  adds  that  the  Austrian  commander  opanad  tti  < 
withtho  full  number  of  sixty  thousand ;  asslgnfaig  to 
five  thousand,  and  to  Wurmser  thirty  five  thousand.  AdmM^ttlllaha 
thorcal  amount,  and  actual  distribution  of  tha  Austrian  fbna^  IkfdHn's 
raoyement  against  Quasdonowhich,  which  Jomini  Tal 
ediy  extols,  must  have  been  a  false  one.  For,  with Ibrtyoiiatl 
dred  men,  the  stated  amount  which  he  gives  of  the  nanch 
vation  and  the  siej^e.  Napoleon  had  it  in  his  power  eMhcr  to 
himself  in  the  first  instance;  when  it  wonid  have 
Quasdonowich. 


pask  seo.  - 

B]  111  Ills  history  of  tlio  wars  of  llicIlevolalioD(  I.  i,  p.  313)  Jominiiaj»; 
[fercDl  accnuDls  agree  in  slalin^  Ibat  the  general  in  chief,  alarmed  at 
ererjcs  MislaiiiL-il  by  MaswoaandSatiret,  was  iDClined  to  retreat  bchin  J 
>g,  and  that  be  propwed  it  in  a  council  of  war  the  following  Any. 
,  Aogarcau  oat  utisned  with  repretentiDg  forcibly  the  diDKen  to  which 
neasDre  would  cipuK  lliem,  aDd  with  drawing  a  gloomy  piotnre  of  the 
nrluDci  which  would  be  the  conscqaoDce,  declared  dial  hU  di*isioa  wai 
jWi  to  revenge  lite  defeat  of  Uio  two  others,  and  loodty  demanded  to  be 
»l>atile.  Other  uccouuis  without  contesting  the  title  of  Augercao  to 
konotir,  afOrm  that  Donaparle  had  alrMdy  ordered  the  iieccuary  pre- 
ttoai  fur  an  attack,  and  Ibat  be  only  wi«bcd  lo  aoonil  the  dispooitious 
!■  gcncraU  and  bis  troops."  In  hiti  neit  worli  in  the  order  of  time, 
kli  repeals  neither  of  llicie  slories,  bat  in  hii  latest  (Vie  potilique  ut 
tire,  t.  i,  p.  127)  he  rejects  the  lint  and  adopts  Uie  second,  conveying 
IPpresiion,  that,  after  Napoleon  had  resolved  on  raising  the  siege  of 
Im,  attacking  Qnasilonowlcb,  and  then  relaraiag  upon  Wnrmscr,  he 
alteii  ins  generals  merely  to  ascertain  their  dispnoitions — ihal  Kilmaine 
for  retreat  and  Augcrcau  for  battle.  As  far  therefore  as  Ibe  authorftj' 
anini  is  importanl.  the  claim  set  up  for  Augerean,  of  having  prevented 
[kleon's  retreat  across  tbe  Po,  and  suggesting  the  plan  of  opertlloni 
Ml  Wurmscr  on  lliis  occasion,  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  soon  after  Ibe  GrsI  restoration  of  Lonis  tbe  IStb,  Angereio  hiuMelf 
le  a  memoir  on  tbe  battle  of  Castiglione,  poblisbcd  in  tbe  second  rolnme 
collection  entitled  "  Memoires  de  Tons,''  in  which  he  asserts  thalNipo- 
,  upon  the  irruption  of  Wnrmser  from  the  Tyrol,  bad  determined  lo 
idon  Italy,  and  Ibat  be  prevented  it.  In  tbe  preface  to  hii  memoir 
)  are  his  words,  p.  2(tC  :  "  The  question  was  should  we  abandon  Itajj. 
Uthe  opinion  of  general  Bonaparte  that  we  should."  "  I  alone,  1  pro~ 
D  it  with  a  just  pride,  1  dared  to  take  it  all  opon  myseU;  I  restored  to 
army  its  enthusiasm  and  its  energy,  and  1  forced  general  Bonaparte  by 
immoveable  resolution,  lo  light,  and  to  change  bis  diipositions  for  re- 
1  into  an  attack  which  reestablished  every  thing. ' ' 

his  broad  and  positive  assertion  is  attempted  to  bo  maiulained  in  the  me- 
r  itself;  but  by  statements  which  are  either  in  themselves  incredible,  or 
■I  variance  with  well  csUblishcd  facls.  Augerean  first  alleges  that ,  on 
SOIhofJuly,  ISapotcon  ordered  him  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Adigc, 
re  a  garrison  at  I'orto  Legnano,  marcb  up  lo  Verona,  and  oniling  to  bis 
lion  the  sii  thousand  men  at  that  place,  prepare  to  give  batUe  to  Ihe 
ft  of  tbe  enemy  advancing  on  Verona.  That  in  consequence  of  tbis  order 
divUion  was  in  motion  at  day  break  on  the  Sist,  bat  Ibat  after  on  bov'a 
-ch,  ho  received  a  second  order  from  Kapoleon,  diieoliDg  blm.tQ  retrMt 
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to  RoTerbello,  to  destroy  hb  batteries,  and  by  breal         die  bridfs  al  Hth 

Le^ano,  lo  secure  himself  from  pur  Thai  ha  n        wd  lafMal^ 

gnano,  and  after  breaking  the  bridge,        ehed  for  BofCfbello,  with  iM  Ai 

magaiines  be  could  carry  oft  He  Ihen  ac   i,  that  aiWr  «i  intert lew 

had  with  Napoleon  at  RorerbeOo  at  3  p.   a.  on  the  Slat  of  I«ly,  hii 

took  up  the  line  of  march  in  silence,  and  rwaslng  the 

Goito  at  midnight,  so  that  between  day  light  on  the  Sltl  of  9^ 

midnight,  his  diyision  marched  from  Porto  Legnano  for  one 

Adige  towards  Verona,  then  marched  biick  to  PMo  LegDaw^ 

bridge,  burnt  the  platforms,  carried  i        e  magaiinao,  and 

Royerbello  and  crossing  the  Mincio,  reached  Goilo.    This 

credible,  as  the  disUnce  from  Porlo  Legnano  to  Goilo,  by  tha 

route,  is  at  least  fifty  miles.    Add  to  this  the  two  boon*  Bareh  np 

the  Adige,  the  delay  of  destroying  the  bridge  and  batterlea  al  Forlo 

and  of  crossing  the  Mincio,  and  it  would  be  neoeasary  to  beHero  thai  hi 

eighteen  hours  a  diyision  of  inlantry  marched  llfly-flye  or  aizty  ■Ooi 

a  river,  and  conyeyed  their  artillery  with  them.    But  bcaidca  Iho 

Impossibility  by  which  this  story  is  opposed,  K  is  eonlndlded  kf 

himself.  In  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  dated  "BoyerbeUo,  Slat  of  Jn^ilM^'ii 

says  (Gorr.  InM.,  t  i,  p.  418) :  '*  My  tioopa  arriyed  han  IWa 

three  o'clock,  after  haying  marched  two  nights  and  one  day;*'  ao 

of  leaying  Porto  Legnano  on  the  morning  of  the  31it,  ho 

at  that  yery  time,  and  bad  left  Porto  Legnano  Ihirty-aii  bona 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  29tb,  which  agrees  eiaetiy  with  the 

poleon.    Again,  in  his  memoir  (p.  2iNI)  Angaraau  aaiarta, 

his  letter  ordering  him  to  retreat  to  Royerbello  said :  '*Tlila  iifoa 

lunate  position  of  our  army.  The  enemy  has  pierced  onr  lino  at  Ihfw 

He  is  master  of  the  Corona  and  RiyoU,  two  imporlant  poala. 

Joubert  haye  been  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  foroo.  Sanret  kaa 

Salo,  and  has  made  his  retreat  to  Deieniano.    Tha  anoHy  haa  got 

of  Brescia  and  Ponte  San  Marco.    Ton  see  our  ooaaMi 

and  Verona  are  cut  off.     Wait  for  further  orders  at  Ro? orboUo;  I 

uo  there  myself."    Now  in  Augerean's  lellor  fhm  Rorcriioliat  akMf     ^ 

cited,  he  says :  *'  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know  lo  what  point  I  an  la 

case  I  am  forced,  for  I  know  neither  the  poailiona  of  Ihe  anqfp  nar 

tcntions."  Yel,  according  to  his  memoir.  Napoleon  had  Jnat 

*<  This  is  the  anfortnnale  position  of  the  army."     **  Wait 

Royerbello ;  I  intend  to  go  there  myself."    Further,  In  kia 

rean  asserts  that  Napoleon  arriyed  at  Royerbello  at  hatf-part  ttBM  ffL  M^ 

and  asked  him  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  ha  niilHitf    | 

once  driying  the  enemy  from  Brescia,  and  Ponlo  San  Man 

reopening  their  communications  with  Milan.    Bnt,  in  Ua  loUar 

hello,  after  mentioning  that  his  troops  had  rM'^ha*  thMw  iiiiit 

adds :  **  They  are  about  marching  for  C  ;"  i 


niies  off,  and  is  preciKely  iu  the  oppotile  ilireclloD  to  Ponlo  .Saa  Marco  anil 

Brctcia;  and  the  orJer  under  which  lie  marchoil  lo  Rorarbcllo  had,  as  ho 

admils,  iDrurincd  him  (hil  PonU  Sun  Marco  ind  Brescia  wore  in  posKS^on 

of  (he  cnem;.     So  Ihal,  allhouf  b  be  knew  Ibis  bet,  h(!  kdI  his  Iroops  dunn 

to  Cattcllaro  in  order  lo  cover  (he  liege  of  Mintua ;  jtt,  when  asked  fur  hl« 

■dvice  bj  NapoleoD  in  reUlioa  lo  Ihe  umo  Tact,  he  insiiled  IhAI  (tin;  oo^t 

lo  lake  Ihe  opposite  coarse,  ind  driTo  Ibe  eoemj  from  DrHcia,  and  Ponle 

San  Uarco.     Other  Inconaiitencim  and  erroneoua  ^talnneuls  might  be  et- 

posed  in  Ifais  part  of  hU  memoir,  but  Ibere  is  one  so  gUrin^tl;  hlie  that  Ita 

nentioD  is  cnoagb  lo  discredit  the  memoir  altofielher.  He  i»jt  (p.  SOH)  that 

when  asked  his  adTJce  by  Napoleon  at  Botcrbello  ho  replied  :  "  Ballj  tlio 

Uoop«,  make  eiamplea  of  the  wrElcbes  who  tproad  Iprror  through  the  ranka, 

and  especially  tallinot  of  retreating.  A*  for  me  I  deetare  I  will  Mt  rttreal." 

No  man  can  belieye  for  a  mamcnl  that  Augercau  wotild  Iihtc  venlurnd  OB, 

or  Napoleon  loleraled,  a  remark  so  insabordinate  and  insolent  a«  this ; — Na- 

poleoD,  whobo  aaccess,  he  had  himself  written  to  the  Directory,  was  uwloic 

to  bis  abiolule  control  of  the  movcmenls  or  h<i  army,  his  having  praaanwi 

lA*  unttv  of  miHlary  thought,  hi*  baTlng  refused  to  coniult  even  the  com- 

laiMarlet,  aod  made  his  motions  sa  rapid  as  bis  thoaghU.     However,  they 

did  retreat,  as  Au<;(.>rpau  admits,  as  far  asBresci.n.nlierc  he  aDlrDis  Napoleon 

called  ■  conQcilof  war,  and  submilled  to  his  generals  the  qaesUoD,  whether 

thej  ibould  croBB  the  Po  and  take  rip  a  new  line,  or  Whether  tbey  sbonid  wait 

where  they  were  for  the  enemy;  and  thai,  while  all  the  restoftbegenwala 

•drised  a  retreat  across  the  Po,  he  alone  opposed  It,  and  recommended 

■arching  against  the  enemy.     Then  he  says,  after  insDltlag  General  Despi- 

■ois,  he  threw  himself  on  a  bed;  and  that,  at  two  o'clock  the  next  moraing, 

hewas  sent  for  by  i>apoleon,  in  order  to  consult  him  upon  aflain,*  that  upon 

reaching  head-quarters  ho  found  Napoleon  silting  up,  aniions  and  dejected; 

and  asking  him,  "  Well,  what  did  you  decide  upon  yesterday  with  your 

MDUcilof  warl"  Bonaparte  replied,  "  Noibing;  bat, after  having  reBected 

an  the  question  a  long  time,  I  think  with  yon.     We  must  march  apon  Ihe 

MMmy  and  altacit  him  wberever  we  Bud  him.     It  is  a  thing  determined  on. 

Yoa  will  march  to  Moutechiaro  with  yonr  divlaion.    1  will  repair  with  Ha*- 

Kna  lo  Looato.    Sauret  will  go  and  re-take  his  former  position  at  Salo,  and 

Miver  General  Gnyeux,  who  is  blockaded  there."    As  Angerean  entered 

heicia  on  Ihe  1st  of  August,  this  consnllation  vrith  Napoleon  the  neitmom- 

lof,  at  two  o'clock,  must  have  been  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  of  Angnat. 

Ici,ODlbe  Istof  August,  Napoleon  wrote  from  Brescia  lo  SaUeeltl,  whowai 

*tHUan  : — "  [  have  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  am  here  with  nearly 

My  whole  army.    1  shall  seize  the  first  opportnnity  of  attacking  the  enemy. 

Ib«  battle  will  decide  Ihe  fate  of  Italy.     Vanquished,  I  shall  retire  behind 

Ike  Adda  ;  victorious,  t  shall  not  slop  in  Ibe  marsbea  around  Hantua.' '    So 

bt  the  day  before  he  consalled  Angerean  be  had  alrMdy  decided  to  mareb 

•plQit  the  Auitrians,  while  ■  retreat  acroia  the  Po  h»d  nenr  ocouncd  to  hta- 
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Again — Angercaii  alledgcfl  that,  id  the  morning  ooofolUUon  of  the  2ad  of  Ac- 
gust,  Saarct  woold  bo  ordered  to  rclam  to  Sale  to  delhrer  General  QajWKL 
Yet,  in  his  ofDclal  report  of  the  6th  of  Angntt,  Napoleon  Mid  le  Iki  II- 
rectory :  **  On  the  31st  of  Joly,  I  ordered  General  Samet  to  return  to  flria,  ii 
deliTcr  General  Gnyeuz,*'— a  statement  which  ii  conflmed  bj  tbenpflCrf 
Borthier.  In  his  report,  Napoleon  adds:—"  Sanret  loceeeded 
delivering  General  Gnyenz;**  and  Saoret,  in  a  letter  of  the  3d  of 
(Corr.  InM.,  t.  i,  p.  421),  mentions  that  it  took  him  fimr  honra  to 
Lonato  to  Salo,  so  that  Gnyeox  was  deliyercd,  al  least,  twenlj 
before.  Augerean  makes  Napoleon  say,  he  would  order  Senret  on 
yice. 

It  thus  appears,  that  every  material  assertion  bj  which  Ang< 
to  establish  his  broad  and  positive  statement,  "  that  Napoleon 
to  abandon  Italy  to  Wurmser,  and  that  ho  forced  him  to  flght,  and  to 
his  dispositions  for  retreat  into  an  attack,  which  re-eitablitbcd  cvcrf 
is  positively  and  incontestably  false.  In  a  general  point  of  "VieWp  Ifam  b  m 
difQcolty  in  bclioying,that  a  subordinate  officer  may  soggettlbei 
ant  measures  to  a  commander  in  cliief,  and  may  be  the  meant  of 
army,  or  of  crfccting  a  conquest,  fint  he  most  be  an  officer 
strong,  active,  and  fertile  intellect,  before  a  pretension  of  the  ktal*  nM^^ 
ported  by  rigorous  proof,  can  be  tolerated.  Now,  on  what  other  OMarin^  Ii 
a  long  military  life,  did  Augerean  ever  show  mental  retooreee  of  IMi  d^ 
soription?  or  on  what  other  occasion  of  his  career  did  Napoh 
degree  of  sterility  and  indecision  which  the  memoir  of  Angaraan 
to  him  ?  For,  according  to  that  document,  thia  great 
made  up  bis  mind  to  attacli  the  Austrians,  and  dispntethe 
although  incessantly  prompted  to  do  so  by  Augerean  bimaelft  mlil  Ihei 
ing  of  llic  2d  of  August— that  is,  five  days  after  Wnnuser'a^flrtt  adfflHt; 
and  then  the  decision  was  so  unexpected,  tliat  Augerean  declamy  **!  wii 
transported  with  joy,  and  cried  out, '  I  will  answer  for  victory.* "  Tke  ar 
moir  goes  into  great  detail  upon  the  battles  of  Lonato  and  Caatifliene;  and. 
if  it  were  worth  while,  might  be  shown  to  be,  from  one  end  to  the  ethtr,  a 
tissue  of  absurdity,  vanity,  and  falsehood. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  his  icpoit  and  la 
his  memoirs  Napoleon  says,  that,  after  finding  the  Aulriani  had  fal  bftK 
Gavardo,  and  Brescia,  he  determined,  instead  of  endearonrinf  to 
8io;<:o  of  Mantua,  to  raise  it,  and  beat  the  Austrians  in 
Quasdonowich,  and  then  returning  upon  Wurmser.  Now,  wUh 
tion,  all  tiie  material  facts  agree— such  as  his  leavtog  a  garrison  la  FwMan; 
his  ordering  Yallctte  to  hold  fast  at  Castiglione ;  his  disoonlenl 
for  abandoning  Salo  after  he  delivered  General  Gnyenx.  Is  H  to  be 
|K>sod,  if  ho  had  not  intended  to  march  back  (YxMn  Breicia,  ka 
left  all  these  detachments  behind  him  to  be  sacrificed,  partie«lari|f 
ing  the  aniicly  he  had  shown  to  have  General  Gnyenx  deltravtiV 
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Bui  what  retnovi>s  all  doobt  upon  Ibo  quesliun  is  the  rallowing  Icller, 
irblch,  lilcr  Ihc  8lra(!(>Ic  was  ofer,  Napoleon  ■ddrcMi'd  to  Ihc  lUanlcipalily 
of  Milan  (Munilcur  of  Hie  inili  orAueusl):  — ■■  Wlien  the  ami;  vis  retreat- 
ing,  and  tlie  partisan!  of  Austria  and  Ihc  cocmiea  oriibcrtj'  believed  II  luilwllh- 
oot redemption — when  it  toai impoitiblteven  for yov ^urieiiM to luipecl that 
Iki*  ratraal  wai  nolAirtg  but  a  ilralagtm, — ;ow  displayed  an  allBchinenl  for 
Fraocc,  and  a  Iotb  for  libcrly— jou  exhibited  a  Heal  and  characlpr  whicb 
haro  acquired  Tor  you  Ihe  esteem  of  the  army,  and  will  entitle  yiia  Ui  Iba 
prolection  of  tbe  Frencli  people."  Thii  letter  waa  not  onlf  publiihed  in 
Ibe  MonilDur,  but  in  Ihe  Gazelle  or  Milan,  and  moit  bave  been  circulated 
through  the  army,  and  read  by  Angereaa  himself,  and  the  other  generali 
nho  composed  the  pretended  council  of  war  al  that  lime.  Vel  it  naa  not 
coniradicled  or  dispmcd  by  any  one  of  tbem.  althoogh  it  contained  a  pabUo 
decUralion,  Ibal  Ihe  march  to  Brescia,  wliicb,  in  one  sense,  was  an  advaDce 
upon  Quasdonowich,  was  a  rclreal  from  Wurmser,  made  with  the  Isten- 
lion  of  reluraing  opon  him.  Can  any  reader,  whatever  be  his  credulity, 
believe  Ibal  a  commander  of  Napoleon's  pride  and  celehrily  would  have  et~ 
pMed  hinuelf  to  Ihe  derision  of  his  orOcers,  by  making  a  declaralion  of  tbe 
kind,  hid  it  been  false,  when  there  was  no  necestily  for  U  ? 

Tbe  probability  is  thai,  when  Napoleon  ordered  the  troops  to  oonnler- 
march  immediately  from  Brescia,  llnspinois,  who  wa*  .in  imbecile  oflicer, 
condemned  the  movement,  and  Angerean,  who  was  a  gallant  ofSeer,  ap- 
proved il.  II  is  nlso  probable  thai,  afler  the  restoration,  when  II  was  the 
fashion  lo  maintain  that  Napoleon  was  Ihe  son  of  a  bnlcber— that  bii  real 
mine  was  Nicholas — Ibat  he  was  a  rank  coward,  etc.,  etc.,  Angerein,  who 
bad  JdsI  betrayed  blm  at  Lyons,  determined  lo  lake  advantage  of  Ihe  pralM 
which  Napoleon  had  laviahedonbira,  andlorobhimof  the  credit  of  Ibe  greit 
mantEUTTes  at  Casiiglione,  Ihe  real  merit  of  wliicb,  althongb  be  bore  w 
great  a  part  in  their  eieculion,  he  does  not  appear  h>  have  nndenlood. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Pack  291. 
(1)  Jomini,  Traile  do3  grandes  operations,  I.  vii 


(2)  In  a  letter  from  Ihc  chief  engineer  of  tbe  Slh  <A  AofUt,  (be  force  of 
Sermrier's  division  is  slated  it  two  thonsand  seven  hundred  men  fli  for 
duly,  a  dccreaseof  abool  one  ibouMUid  three  hiiiidred»inc«  the  Sth. 


^  rvourt  .1  he  •5ih  if  .lutb^  »1  ifeflC  «r  gmenl  DallflMagne  oflheiltt. 

Faci  93. 


A    !>gpaica  rfXy:toMteUigDjffrtiryfthe8lhofAngim,(Miiillw 
.t'lw  iSm.D^^jTiiuLir.  p.  dK.  Ml  VcMftm  de  N«poMoDp  (I 
.   It.  ?L :»::  . 

ji  Xomteiir  of  Uke  ISth  of  Avpwt  1' 


Pace  2M. 

4    Nnioiref  de  XapoleoD  ^VcBtbok*  L  iii.  ^l  394}. 

In  a  I«it«r  to  the  Spanish  ambMudor  at  Eoaw  of  the  12th  of  ABg«t,Bb- 
poleoo  MT» :  '■  Hi«  roval  hi^hnew,  the  arrMoke  of  Fanna,  haf 
hinfeMelf  with  the  greatest  GrackDes.  and  the  Bost  fineera  friendbhip 
the  French  army.  "    Coir.  InedL  t.  i.  p.  -100',. 

Pasi  295. 

(7)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  senale  of  Bolofna.  .;Corr.  loM.  L  l.p. 

(6;  The  principal  facts  reUted  in  this  paragraph  are  fimiul  la  the 
of  Napoleon  Honthoion  t  iii,  p.  294 ,  and  all  arenMntiooed  in  the 
poodence  between  Napoleon  and  the  French  and  Spanish  minitfenal 
daring  the  period  referred  to.    Corr.  Ined.  1. 1.  dcraicr  livre.    See  al 
Annual  Re^i»ler  for  1796.  Uistorr  of  Europe,  ch.  8.  The  letter  of  N 
upon  relea^ins  the  cardinal  is  dated  the  5th  of  October*  and  It  foaad  ie  il 
Corr.  loed.  L  ii.  p.  99. 

Pa»  296. 

■  9    Desjardins  giY«  a  notification   of  Nelson  thrfilening  le  hnf  ^ 
crew  of  the  lugger,  and  the  order  of  Vanbois  in  answer  to  it  denoaeciBf  it- 

Ulialion  (L  iv,  pp.  208,  9;. 

(10    Las  Cases,  t.  t,  p.  267. 

H 

Page  297.  i 

(It)  Dciipatcb  of  Napoleon  to  the  directory  of  the  SBthoT 
tcr  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Flechere.     Coir.  IneJ.  t  U,  pp.  449,  M 

dor  of  Napoleon  to  Berthier  (t  i,  p.  448). 

Pasb  298. 

vl2)  Order  to  Borthier,  (Corr.  Ined.  t  i,  p.  446). 
(13;  idem  (idem  419}. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Paqr  304. 

(I)  JoroJoi,  in  bii  Traile  det  grandu  oprrationt  (I.Tii,  p.  285).  ujs  "The 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  allaching  tbc  grealcal  imporUnce  lo  tlic  presenation  of 
H>Dlu«,  an  J  not  kDOVnog  to  Wlial  ciiue  ils  mililary  disatlcn  were  lo  be  al- 
Iribulcil,  Ii3i]  conceiTed  Iho  iJci  of  repairing  Uiem  by  a|ii>aiming  geocril 
Louer,  cbJet  of  Warmser's  ilarf,  and  charging  bini  wilb  frcib  iasIruc[ioni 
for  Ibe  deliver;  of  Ibe  place." 

Pace  305. 

t^)  Napoleon  monlions  more  Iban  once  with  inlereil  Ibc  InslraeliMig  vhleh 
on  Ihii  od^-ation  be  drew  ap  for  Kilmaine  (MoDIholon  l.lii  ,p.  208).  "Tbeie 
inslractions  wbich  ongbt  lo  be  in  poEsessioD  of  the  ^milf  of  Kiifnaine,  con- 
UiiDte  a  real  monuinciit  of  hiaior;  (L  i,  p.  12).  Kilmaioo,  wbo  had  been 
cbarged  nilh  the  d  jiy  of  obwrving  tbe  Adige,  received  from  the  geoeral  in 
chipf.  upon  sctlirig  out  on  Ibe  marrh  lo  Trent,  detailed  inMracliont  wbich 
ticited  bl»  Bllenlion  in  a  livel;  manner.  They  are  worth;  of  being  examined 
mdoDgbl  lobs  found  among  Kilmaine'i  papers.  Every  thing,  that  happened 
on  the  Adige  wai  eiaclly  foreahoivn  in  them."  I  have  made  enquiry  but 
tan  Qnd  neither  Ibc  heirs  nor  papers  of  general  Kilmaine. 

Page  300. 

(3)  These  observations  are  taken  cbieOy  from  tbe  Uemolrs  of  napoleon 
(Hontholon,  t.  iv,  p.  328).    See  also  Jomini  Trc^ti  dtt  qranda  operoifont 


Pass  307. 

(1)  Despatch  of  Napoleon  lo  the  Directory,  6tli  of  September,  (Honilenr  of 
the  ITtb).  In  bis  memoirs  (Mootholoo  I. iii,  p.  300),  Napoleon  sajiof  ge- 
neral Dubois:  "He  was  a  brave  offlcer  who  had  dullngnishedhimwlfin  tho 
previous  campaign  on  Ibe  Rhine." 

Page  311. 
[5)  Tho  account  b^rc  given  of  these  bold  and  sangalnary  snccuMS  of  the 
French  is  foundcil  on  the  ofGcial  reports  of  Napoleon  and  Berlbier,  and  tbe 
Memoir?  of  the  former;  both  being  collated  with  Jomini's  narrative  of  11m 
tame  operaiioiis  (ilisiolre  de«  gnerres  de  la  rivoluUoo,  I.  it,  ch.  54,  and 
Traiiides  grandes  operations,  t.vii,  ch.31).  There  lianobTioniandiuUficm 
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inconsistency  pcnrading  Joinini*s  relation  of  Ihb  euniMign, 
praise  be  bestows  on  Napoleon,  and  the  small  foroeaad  the  slifhl  Ioh 
ho  assigns  to  tbe  Aaslrians.    Sir  Walter  Seott'a  aamllTe  of  this  pvt  tf 
war,  tbongb  sketchy,  rambling,  and  romantic,  b  better  than  thit  off 
That  oT  Tbibaodeau  (Goerres  dlulie,  t.  Ui,  cb.  13)  ii  AillifiiL 

PA6K  312. 

(6)  This  admirable  proclamation  had  no  doubt  contldenUe  dbci  h 
quieting  the  minds  of  the  Tyrolians,  and  allaying  tbdr  hoetiie  tpitit  P« 
we  find  Yanbois  remained  in  nndistnrbed  poawsikMi  of  the  iM^wi^ff 
the  court  of  Vienna  sent  a  fresh  army  Into  Italy.  On  the  Mat,  Yi 
wrote  to  Napoleon  (Corr.  In^d.  t.  ii,  p.  57),  that  lie  had  adadiiiitaed 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  council,  and  caused  them  to  receiye  it  fhm  tha 
ordinate  authorities.  As  late  as  the  25th  of  October,  when  the  new 
army  began  to  show  itself.  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Direetory  (Corr.IailLI, 
p.  149) :  ''  It  is  not  impossible  I  may  OTacoate  Trent.  1  shell  he  aanjfer 
it,  as  the  inhabitants  are  much  attached  to  us.  I  shall  not  do  it  befatlh 
necessary  and  do  not  think  of  it  as  yet*' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  single  division  of  Vanboia  held  the  BaQw  1^ 
in  iobjecUon  without  disturbance  or  e? en  appreheuion.  Tel.  rir  W4to 
Scott,  with  that  disposition  to  romance,  which  when  indulged  In  atfta^ 
hiatory  is  worse  than  folly,  declares  (v.  iii,  pp.  210. 11} :  "  Ai  lor  topt- 
damation,  the  French  general  might  as  well  bate  wasted  hit  waidi«fto 
rocks  of  the  country,  etc.  etc.*'  **  But  betides  this  prudent  calcalallon  ef  m- 
sequences,  the  Tyrolians  felt  the  generous  spirit  of  national  i 
and  resolved  that  their  mountains  should  not  be  dishonoured  by 
of  an  armed  enemy,  if  the  unerring  rifle  guns  of  their  children 
protect  their  native  soil  from  such  indignity.  E? ery  mode  of 
prepared ;  and  it  was  then  that  those  piles  of  rocks,  sloneSp  and 
trees  were  collected  on  the  verge  of  the  precipices  which  line  the 
the  Inn,  and  other  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  but  which  nmalned  in  fiii 
till  rolled  down  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  hnaivi 
in  1809  under  the  direction  of  the  valiant  Holier  and  his  osi^^Hi  to 
arms.**  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the  Tyrolians  Aenid  pile  ■pHanvli 
1796  to  roll  them  down  in  1809.  But  the  piling  and  rolling 
in  the  German  Tyrol,  which  Napoleon  did  not  attempt  to 
but  ^hich  was  subdued  in  1809  by  the  French  and  Bavarian  tamdn^  al- 
though they  were  *'  utterly  annihilated  by  the  valiant  Uofcr  al  Hi  co** 
panions  in  arms.*'    Lockhart  is  less  ridiculous  than  this. 

(7)  Lettres  de  Napoieon  k  Josephine,  t.  i,  p.  68. 

Page  313. 
(S;.  Corr.  lD('>d.  t.  ii,  p.  5.  There  is  noquallty  by  which ; 


more  distioguttbed  from  other  laen  than  b;  a  close  allention  lo  the  phy»i- 
cal  oircDniUaiic«s  arouaJ  lhi>m;  a  constant  S)™|>atlij'  In  &cl  wilh  «itcnuil 
ualnrc.  li;  means  uS  il,  llicj  learn  lo  overcome  wbalm'cr  natural  Jiniculiiog 
DiBy  be  iiunDoaiilcil,  and  lo  yield  to  none  which  are  supcrable.  [1  w*3  Uie 
approach  or  the  season  or  Iodj;  nights  and  c4>iiliDua1  sUirma,  wbkh  caoicd 
CcMr  lo  relam  from  Britain  lo  Gaul  so  won,  apon  bis  Gnt  loTasion  ot  Ihc 
fonner  couulry.  (De  Rello  Galileo,  c.  iv.  c  30]. 

Pass  315. 

(9)  Montbolon,  t.iii,  p.  305. 


(10)  Lm  Casm,  I.  ii,  p.  3A.  Arnault  in  bli  lire  ot  N'apptoo 
cTlhte  incident  on  the  Geld  ot  Batsano. 


(11)  In  preparing  this  acconot  of  the  moTemcnis  of  the  French  and  Am- 
Iftao  annies  from  the  time  Hapoleon  left  Trent,  to  Wannser's  n»chlnf[ 
Hantna,  I  have  consullcd  principally  Pfapoleon's  repnris  pahllshcd  In  the 
JKnnifrar  of  (he  21s(  and  36ili  of  Seplemlier  17#6 ;  bis  nairaiiTC  and  ob- 
wmltons  dtclalcd  to  Mootbolon  (t.  iil,  cb.  10) ;  the  nairatiTe  of  Thibandean 
(6ufiT«  d'Jtalie,  t.  ii,  ch.  13) ;  of  Dcsjardios  (l.  i\,  ch.  5] ;  and  those  of  Jo- 
mini  in  his  three  works — Hiitoire  des  jiwrres  de  la  revelation  (t.  i»,  ch.  64), 
Traite  det  grandcj  operations  (I.  vii,  cb.  31),  and  Vie potiUqae  et  mililaire 
d»  Napoleon  (I.  i,  pp.  143,  4).  [t  would  be  remarkable  thai  Jomini  calls 
the  battle  of  llassano  in  which  Wurmser's  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  cam- 
paign decided,  an  "affair,"  if  he  had  not  commilled  the  same  absurdity  [u 
respect  to  Ihc  battles  of  I.odi,  Lonatoand  Castiglionc. 

He  describes  in  the  second  of  these  work».  Wnrmser's  passage  of  the 
Adlge.  at  Lcgnano,  without  meDtioDlng  Ibe  folly  of  the  French  ofQcer  who 
abandoned  that  place.  Napoleon,  In  remarking  on  this  error,  observed  (Mod- 
thoton,  t.  i,  p.  15)  :  "  It  appears  the  author  was  ignorant  of  the  combat  of 
Verona  and  the  events  at  Legnano."  Tet  in  the  last  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  makes  Napoleon  speak  for  himself,  ho  reproduces  his  own  erroneous  ac- 
(Onnl.  Further;  Jomini  on  all  occasions  understates  the  Austrian  forc«. 
Napoleon  repealcdty  corrects  his  errors,  which  arc  obv ions  eoough  from  their 
inconsisleacy  with  his  applause  of  the  operations  by  which  the  Anslrians  were 
oiercomc.  Yet  when  he  comes  to  write  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  be  pnti 
into  his  mouth  the  very  misstatements  which  he  bad  exposed  and  corrected. 
As  an  eiamplc — In  rorreclini;  lominl's  account  of  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Na- 
poleon says  (Monlhoiun,  I.  p.  13] :  "  The  battle  of  Bassano  was  moro  im- 
portant than  it  is  represented  to  he,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  more 
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GODfiderable/'  and  in  bit  narratiTe  he  ohienrea  thai  beaMca  a  fvaal 
killed  and  woandcd,  they  lost  "  aii  thomaiid  prtaoMis.  elghl  eolMn,  ma 
bridge  eqnipaget,  two  bandnsd  baggage  wag|OM»  ttairty-Cwo  gua.  oa 
handred  ammuniUon  waggons,  all  the  waggona  with  fonr  hoiwi.'*  Trtl»> 
mini,  afTecting  to  make  Napoleon  apeak  for  hlnaair  [VUpoUiiqm  m 
de  NapoUon,  t.  i,  p.  142),  represenU  him  aa  aaylag:  "  This  mf/kir 
two  thoosand  prisonen,  thirty  cannons,  and  •■  immmae  qnanliljaf  I 
to  fall  into  oor  hands."  This  onblnshing  indecency  is  not  rdiefci hj aqr 
examination  of  the  question  wbateyer. 

In  describing  his  flrst  blockade  of  Mantua,  NapoleoD  anja 
t.  iii,  p.  250) :  <'  It  was  determined  not  to  calabliib  tinea  of  cii 
and  that  was  a  Csult.  Bnt  the  engineers  gave  us  hopes  of  tlw  ptaee  nr- 
rcndering  before  the  Austrians  conld  come  to  its  reliet  Ponhllf  ikm 
lines  would  have  been  of  no  use  against  Wnrmser  when  he  revlcUMlM  fta 
place  Just  before  the  battle  of  Gastiglione.  -  Mapoleon  who  on  Ikal 
raised  the  blockade  and  abandoned  hia  beaieging  inln,  woald 
abandoned  the  lines  of  circnmTallatton.  Bnt  when  Wnnnaer  waa 
into  Mantua  after  the  battle  of  Bassano,  it  is  probable  that  bad  there 
of  circnmYallation  he  would  not  have  been  able  Id  force  thcM, 
have  been  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms."  Opposed  to  thia 
error  and  statement  of  its  probable  conaeqnencea,  we>  have  the 
sertion  of  the  author  of  Waverley  that  no  such  error  was  ooHHlllai  (Ml 
p.  170).  *'  Lines  of  cfrcumvallation  were  formed, 'and  Seiruilei  WHJ 
blockade  of  the  fortress.*' 

Page  327. 

(12)  In  describing  the  battle  of  St.  George,  I  have  Colkiwed  fhn 
Napoleon  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  26th  of  Septeflfeber, 
it  with  his  posthumous  narrative  and  observations  dictated  to 
accounts  of  Jomini  in  his  three  works  and  those  of  TWbaadenv  and 
dins.  Yet  Massena,  one  of  the  principal  acton,  upon  randinf  NipilHBlai^ 
port,  warmly  eicepted  to  it  in  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  October  (Goct.  Wit 
t.  ii,  p.  123),  as  giving  too  much  credit  to  Leclere, 
generals,  and  too  little  to  himself,  Rampon,  and  adjJnlaBt  CI 
same  letter,  he  complained  also  of  the  reports  of  Lonalo  and 
allusion  to  Ibis  icclamation  Napoleon,  said  to  Dr.  AntoaaareU  (LIL  |k  M): 
"  Massena  had  a  boldness  and  a  coup  d'csH  pecntiar  to  hi 
was  greedy  of  fame,  and  could  not  endure  being  denied  the 
thought  he  deserved.  The  reports  were  written  in  hasle  lo  aatU^  the 
sity  of  idle  readers,  and  of  course  occasionally  failed  to  assign 
his  just  i>art.  :\Iassenn  tliought  his  services  before  Mantna  wen  Ml  WA 
appreciated/* 


(IS)  In  hif  obienratioM  on  tUi  OMfilpi^  KifilMtt  (MMMMta*  t  In 
p.  831}  admits  that  had  Porto  *^irmrr  hiw  f^lfci  Wm^m 

haUj  not  hare  eioapad,  and  sa|f  that,  aoHftle  of  thb  oaiMkMi»  ho 
had  it  fortiiled. 

PMiaSi. 

(14)  ThoM  difooones  ara  fonad  In  tho  Mwilwr  of  tho  4lh  of  Oaliiar, 
fho  loader  will  ohMTTO  thoonorofthotparaiiiMBr,  laMUaf 
two  yoaia  joonfer  than  ho  naUyirai. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Paoi  31Sb 

(1)  For  an  acooontof  thorapoteoT  JovdaftlhNBlhiiMlildmntaoiof 
lalbbon  and  ttio  retreat  of  Morean  firooa  tte  anrlTOM  of  Mui^ 

ii  ratered  to  Jo^jini  (TroM  4m  §rtmin  tfhwUmi,  t  ?IU,  oh»  Itol  a8)» 
and  to  tho  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t  Hi,  ch.  11).  By  both  thew 
anthorities  Moreaa  is  commended  more  for  conrage  tlian  judgment,  and  hb 
celebrated  retreat  is  described  as  fortunate,  rather  tlian  stLilfolly  condacted, 
or  Jndicionsly  persevered  in  when  he  came  to  blows.  Moreaa,  howoyer, 
exhibited  admirable  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

Page  339. 

(2)  The  publication  of  the  invalnable  collection  of  letters  entitled  ''  Corm* 
pimdance  inedite,'*  and  often  referred  to  in  this  work,  is  so  scandaloosly  in- 
aecnrate,  that  the  task  of  giying  correct  dates,  and  a  rational  translation,  is 
f  severe  one.  In  one  sentence  of  this  despatch  for  instance.  Napoleon  is 
made  to  say,  that  the  10th  battalion  of  the  Ain  "is  at  Toolon."  In  tho 
next  sentence  he  is  made  to  say  of  tbe  same  battalion,  *'  which  is  at  Nice.*' 
In  the  translation  these  last  words  are  omitted. 

(3)  This  is  thought  to  be  the  embryo  of  the  corps,  which  in  the  consulate* 
was  completed  under  the  title  of  loldi'fff  of  the  train,  and  which  proved 
very  useful  to  the  service. 

Pagb  340. 

(4)  Letter  of  general  Kilmaine  (Corr.  indd.,  t.  ii,  p.  78). 

Paob  341. 

(5)  Corr.  in6d.,  t  ii,  p.  72.  In  this  letter  Ghasseloup  suggests  that  tho 
better  mode  of  overflowing  Mantua,  "  of  making  a  Venice  of  Mantna,'*  was 

VOL.  I.  37 
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to  erecl  a  dam  acroM  the  lower  Mincio,  gitiof  11  «t  Ibe  top  the  kum  of  ■ 
orerftiU.  Napoleon  saji  (Montholoii»  t.  W,  p.  S45)  thai  hit  cngtiw  yn- 
posed  turning  the  course  of  the  Mincio  abore,  lo  at  to  dry  up  the  iahv  rf 
llanloa ;  but  be  teems  to  have  listened  to  neither  soggeition. 

Page  347. 

(6)  In  his  letter  of  the  lltb  of  October,  from  Milan,  Napoleon  eaid  la  l» 
directors  :  "  Should  my  health  be  'restored  erer  so  little*  resi  aasanlthsl 
I  shall  spare  no  effort  in  my  power  to  preserve  Italy."  In  one  to 
from  Modena,  of  the  17th,  he  says,  '<  The  day  before  yestoriay  I 
tiTo  duty  the  whole  day.  Yesterday  I  was  eonflned  to  my  bed.  Ferv  ai 
a  violent  headache  prevented  my  writing  to  my  adorable  friend.  1  am  aav 
a  little  belter,  and  to-morrow  I  leave  here.*'  (latfrss  d$  NapoUomaJmi- 
phine,  t.  i,  p.  76}.  His  disease  was  evidently  what  is  called  in  TIrgiila  %t 
ague  and  fever. 

(7)  "  During  these  transactions  Bonaparte  arrived  alModena.  ThepeaHi 
to  ei^oy  a  sight  of  him  collected  in  crowds  fkom  Femra,  Bolofna.  ani«- 
pecially  from  Reggio.*'  (BolU,  t.  ii,  p.  125). 

Paob  848. 

(8)  His  letter  to  the  commissaries  raspedlng  ibe  eonvboallon  of  ttiiMi- 
gress,  is  dated  the  9th  of  October,  and  it  In  thaie  words :  'MlhtakllM- 
cessary  that  a  congreu  should  be  assembled  at  Modena  or  Bologna.  1M  t 
should  be  composed  of  deputies  fWwi  the  stotes  of  Feriara,  Bologna, 
and  Reggio,  and  that  deputies  should  be  nominated  by  Ibe  difbnni 
menls  in  such  a  manner  that  the  assembly  should  eonsisi  of  one 
members.  You  should  make  tlie  distribution  in  proportion  to  the 
tion,  favouring  Reggio  a  little.  It  will  be  necessary  to  lake  eare 
be  among  the  deputies  nobles,  priests,  cardinals,  nerehanta,  and 
of  all  professions  and  conditions^  of  those  who  are  generally 
patriots.  They  will  determine  :  1st,  The  organisation  of  the  Ilaiian 
2d]y,  The  formation  of  a  sort  of  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  the 
districts.  Sdly,  That  deputies  be  sent  to  Paris  to  demand  Iheir 
independence.  This  congress  should  not  be  convoked  by  us, 
private  letters.  This  would  produce  a  great  effect,  and  lay  the 
suspicion  and  alarm  among  the  potentates  of  Europe;  and  U  is 
necessary  that  we  neglect  no  means  of  counteracting  the 
of  making  friends,  and  securing  our  rear  and  flank.  It  la  my 
congress  bo  assembled  the  14th  of  this  month.  1  beg  yon  to 
jcet  into  serious  consideration.  I  shall  manage  to  be  pieacnl 
meeting/'     The  congress  met  on  the  16th  (BoUa,  t  ii,  p.  IM). 

Pagb  351. 

(9)  The  disbanded  troops  were  those  whksh  the  king  of  Sardinia 
charged.    Tlic  ronslitulion  of  the  French  republic,  front  a  JeeloM 


leetioa  of  the  aocient  Swiss  guard!,  inlerdieledtlieenqplofBMloriDivIgn 
troops;  and  therefore  the  directory  had  rciwmmended  that  the  dliiiandod 
Piedmontese  should  enter  the  senrice  oC  the  rTnonpadan  coft^nii.' 

w 

PA4UI  853. 

(10)  NapoleoB  says  of  BeamoiiTflle,  that  he  ''was  seait^y  eaipaUe  of 
■MiviBg  a  single  battalion  (Monthoto,  t  ill;  p.  841). 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Pack  886. 

(1)  In  his  des^tch  of  the  2nd  of  Opiobw,  Nupdtoon  oiMMrredt  ''Hmis 
Mother  negotiajtion  whioh  heooises  IndiqpensaUe;  II  Is  « treaty  itftWtaiia 
with  Piedmont  and  Genoa.*'    In one^iC the Sth  s    ''I  think  penee wtllilln- 
fkt  essential,  and  an  alliance  with  Genoa  or  the  oonrtof  Turin  neMpsavy." 
On  the  11th,  he  wrote:  '*!  retnm  to  what  I  hegan  with,  by  nrging  jOQ  to 
treat  before  a  month  passes  oTor  with  Genoa  and  Turin."  On  the  St4th,  after 
he  had  heard  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Genoa :  "  I  make  yon  my 
coBBplimenls  on  the  treaty  with  Genoa;  it  is  advantageous  in  all  respects.*' 
(Gorr.  ined.  t.  ii,   pp.  90,  92,  97,  147).    In  his  memoirs  (Montholon  t.  iii, 
p.  418)  he  intimates  that  better  terms  might  have  been  obtained,  and  that, 
hot  for  the  repugnance  of  the  democrats  of  France  for  the  aristocracy  of 
Genoa,  a  contingent  of  four  or  five  thousand  troops  might  have  been  added 
to  his  army. 

Page  359. 

(2]  ''  I  have  written  to  citizen  Gacanlt  to  reassure  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
|o  signify  to  that  of  Naples,  that  if  the  lung  of  the  Two  Sicilies  advances  into 
the  Roman  territory,  I  will  consider  the  armistice  as  null,  and  march  a  dir 
vision  of  my  army  to  cover  Rome.  '1  he  English  have  made  the  king  of 
Naples  think  himself  something.  1  have  written  to  M.  Azara  at  Rome,  and 
faid  to  him  that  if  the  King  of  Naples,  in  contempt  of  the  armistice,  puts 
himself  again  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies,  I  engage  in  the  face  of  Europe 
to  march  against  his  pretended  seventy  thousand  men,  with  six  thousand  gre< 
nadiers,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery."  Letter  flroni 
Napoleon  to  the  directory  of  the  26th  of  August  (Gorr.  in^.  t.  it,  p.  3). 

Pagb  36^1. 

(3)  See  despatch  of  the  directory  to  Napoleon  of  the  18th  of  October,  and 
his  letter  to  the  minister  Gacault  of  the  St4th.  (Gorr.  uM.  t.  ii,  pp.  180.  |74). 
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Page  3G5. 

(4)  In  a  despatch  of  the  2iid  October,  1706,  IfapoleoB  nU  to  llw  Jfraetai: 
«  The  republic  of  Venice  is  alarmed,  and  is  scheming  with  the  kinf  of  Ka- 
ples  and  the  Pope.  She  is  fortifying  and  intrenching  herself  at  Venloe.  Of 
all  the  people  of  Italy  the  Venetian  is  the  one  that  hates  «  moat.  Th^an 
all  armed,  and  there  are  districts  of  which  the  inhaMtante  are  feiam 
Their  minister  at  Paris  writes  them  that  unless  they  arm  all  ii  lost.  We 
shall  never  bo  able  to  manage  them  until  Mantoa  is  taken.*'  See  aha  At 
letter  of  the  agent  Ailleand,  of  the  19th  of  October,  from  Yenfee.  (Cav. 
in^.  t.  Ii,  pp.  88  and  208). 

Page  366. 

(5)  In  a  letter  of  the  2nd  October,  Napoleon  declared  to  the  direelHf: 
"The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  is  in  all  respects  a  nonentity;*'  andeate 
4th  Serrurler  wrote  to  him  from  Leghorn:  "In  Tuscany  large 
assemblies  are  held,  the  people  instructed  in  military  eTolutions,  aad 
actiTity  discorcred  in  the  manufacture  of  arms."  (Corr.  fnM.  t  I, 
pp.  88,  111). 

Page  367. 

(6)  For  these  details  respecting  the  reconquest  of  t^orslea,  tee  Nafetoanli 
letter  of  instruction  to  general  Geutlll  (Corr.  in£d.  t  U,  p.  151], 
moirs  (Montholon  1 4,  p.  62). 

Pagb  368. 


(7)  The  execution  of  Giafferi  in  1798  forms  no  exception  to  thia 
for  the  island  had  then  been  recoyered  to  France  more  than  a  year, 
leon  thus  relates  and  censures  this  catastrophe:  "In  the  early  part  of  IIH 
certain  malcontents,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  raised  an  insarrecUea  Ii 
a  district  of  Fiumorbo;  and  wishing  to  dignify  thcmselTes  with  a  great  i 
put  at  their  head  general  Giafferi.  General  Vanboit  marched  agaiait 
put  Ihcm  to  rout,  and  took  their  general  prisoner.  He  was  ninety 
and  gOTorncd  by  his  confessor.  He  had  been  educated  at  Naples, 
sorYcd  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  For  eight  years  ha 
on  half-pay.  Hying  quietly  in  his  village.  Vanbols  had  him  braoght 
a  military  comniis»ion,  which  condemned  him  to  death,  and  be  was 
Thi!(  catastrophe  drew  tears  from  every  Corsican.  He  was  the  flsa 
famous  Giafferi,  who  had  commanded  there  for  thirty  years.  In  Iks  war  oC 
independence,  and  his  name  was  eminently  national.  It  was  a  case  fsr  emi* 
sidering  a^c  like  infancy,  and  for  letting  the  national  Tengeaneebn  on  tha 
hypocritical  monk,  who  governed  this  old  man.*' 
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(8)  Las  Cases. 
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(9)  Corr.  inML  t.  U,  p.  13ft. 

(10)  See  Napoleon's  letter  to  FaypoQlt,  fhoBlBMeralGflBoe^ttdbif  oiiir 
lo  Berlhier,  both  dated  the  6th  of  OMotar*  tairter  theaeamita.  (Gonr.  Mi. 
LU,  p.  100).  In  a  letter  or  the  3rd  of  Norenhcr  to  the  fieovtife  ompis- 
•ary,  Garran,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  Yeiaia,  «ld:  '*  We  are  tolallf 
dvUtnteof  money,  all  onr  chests  are  enplyi  andeferybranbhofthesento 
shackled.  ETen  the  pay  of  the  men  is  not  regular.  Toarekria  mkaovl 
heantifhl  statemenU,  which  nerer  agree  wlQi  these  offhe  pnyaMstw,  and 
for  three  months  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  reeoaelle  yo«r  nspeeflNm 
aooonnts,  no  means  hsTe  been  fonnd  of  showing  In  what  manner  the  fhien 
or  ftmr  millions  of  difference  hate  been  di^osed  of.  For  te  last  two 
wmlhs,  the  paymaster  general  has  only  reoelTed  two  viUIOM.  Erery  hod|y 
iisolforing,  and  we  are  In  presence  of  the  enemy*"  In*  Mv  to  the  dl- 
netory  of  the  17th  of  Octoher,  he  renrinded  them  flMt  <-fhe  umf  eC  Mtf 
had  Ihmished  to  the  repnbUo  during  te  campaign  of  the  mmmer  lw<y 
mllUons  in  cash,  besides  Us  own  pay  and  snbaistenee."  (CSoir.  laM.  1. 11, 
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(11)  See  memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  ill,  p.  386)  confirmed  by  bb 
letter  to  the  directory  of  the  28tb  of  December,  (Corr.in6d.  t,  ii,  p.  312)  in 
which  he  contesU  aod  exposes  the  returns  which  they  transmitted  to  him  of 
the  reinrorcemenls  that  had  been  sent  to  bis  army.  In  this  letter  he  shows, 
conclasirely,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  In  April,  he  had  re- 
ceived, excluding  the  eight  thousand  fiye  hundred  men  which  bad  been  de- 
tached from  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  garrison  the  ceded  and  conquered 
fortresses  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  but  tweWe  thousand  six  hundred 
men  up  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Areola. 

Thb  statement  was  never  disputed  by  the  directory,  although  the  letter 
containing  it  was  acknowledged.  (Corr.  indd.  t  ii,  p.  357).  The  assertion  In 
the  text,  which  it  supports,  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  Jomini,  who  in  the 
tables  he  gives  of  the  force  of  the  French  army  at  the  epoch  of  GastlgUooe, 
and  for  that  of  Areola,  makes  it  several  thousand  men  weaker  at  the  latter 
period  than  at  the  former.  See  Traits  des  Grandes  Op6rations>  t.  vii,  p.  251 
and  t.  viii,  p.  444). 

Page  377. 

(12)  General  Willot  was  an  accomplice  of  Pichegm  in  the  royalist  con* 
spiracy  of  the  18lh  Fructidor,  and  with  him  was  banidied.  (Thiers,  t  Ix, 
pp.  292,  312). 

(13)  Letter  of  Bcrthicr  to  Wurmscr.    (Corr.  in6d.  t.  ii,  p.  150). 
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Page  382. 

(1)  Monlholon,  I.  iii,  p.  384. 

Page  383. 

(2)  When  to  the  absolute  losses  by  wounds  and  death  in  the  Odd 
the  hospitals,  is  added  the  reduction  of  force  oocatioiied  by  the 
sick,  who  ultimately  were  restored  to  health  and  the  serrice,  it  is  tery  d 
that  tlie  rGenforcemcnts  which  Napoleon  receiyed  iufBced  not  to 
full  amount  of  his  losses.    It  was  by  wealtening  his  garrisons  in 
and  Piedmont,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do,  in  consequence  of  his 
ascendancy  in  Italy,  that  he  brought  an  equal  force  into  the  field  al  the 
period. 

Page  384. 


(3)  Napoleon  uniformly  states  that  he  never  had  less  than  two  to 
him  in  this  campaif^n,  whether  contending  with  Beanlieu,  Warmer,  er  Al- 
▼inzi.  Jomini  as  uniformly  gives  estimates  of  the  Anstrian  foroey  aoaal 
lower,  that,  as  has  been  already  ol>served,  he  diminishet  the 
aj;ainst  Napoleon  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  his  admiration  of  the 
and  successes  of  the  great  captain  in  Italy  absurd. 

Respecting  this  campaign  with  Alvinzi,  Napoleon,  in  speaking  of  his 
forccmenls,  says  (Monlholon,  t.  iii,  p.  386}  that  in  the  course  of 
and  October  twelve  battalions,  which  had  been  delached  from  tlie 
La  Vendee,  reached  Milan,  and  that  **  the  directory  promised 
performed  lillle." 

That  the  former  part  of  this  assertion  is  true  no  one  who 
nicrous  despatches  will  hesitate  to  believe.  The  latter  part  will  Ml  hi 
difllcult  to  subsUntiale ;  for  it  was  admitted  by  the  prMident  of  the  diraeloiV 
himself  in  his  messa^^c  to  the  council  of  live  hnndred,  annoaoclBf  Iha  fi^ 
lory  uf  Areola.  In  that  document  it  is  stated  that  "  the  enemy 
able  to  form  in  Italy  an  army  more  considerable  than  his  two  former 
before  the  succovrs  sent  from  the  interior  of  Franet  had  betncNit*/!^ 
the  army  of  Italy,  (See  Monitcur  December  1st,  1790). 

Page  386. 

{^)  Napoleon  ob<»crves  (.Monlholon,  t.  iv,  p.  333):  "  Nothtaf  coaU  N 
more  faulty  than  this  plan.  To  remedy  its  error.  Alvinai,  as  aooa  as  Is 
was  masler  of  Uassano,  and  Davidowich  of  Trent,  should  have 
general  tu  join  him  a(  Bassano  by  the  gorges  of  the  Brenia,  with  hit 
force,  leaving  the  Tyrolian  militia  at  Trent;  and  with  hit  ■■Hed  dirisli* 


IBKDled  himwir  OD  ihe  Adlge.'  Wilb  thU  opiaioD,  th« 
taiini  cDlDcide  [TralU  Ou  Grandts  Opirationt,  t.  tIU, 
I 

l'*GB  389. 

Vtio the  directory  oflhc  I3lh  of  >'ovetnbcr.  Napoleon  lays: 
I  Vaubois.  took  a  posilion  at  Bifoli  and  Ibe  CoTooa  on  Iho 
(Wbicb  I  had  throwD  arrow  the  Adige  eipreaalj  for  thai 
In^d.,  I.  ii,  p.  a*8.)  The  arcounl  gi»en  in  the  le»l  ofVao- 
li  liken  Trom  his  reporli.  and  tbnso  of  Lcnl*  Booaparte  and 
K.  found  in  Iho  same  volomc,  from  (be  ntmlive  of  \apn- 
■Otrs  and  in  bis  oflicial  report,  and  from  that  of  Jomlni 
J.,  L  viii,  ch.34). 

Pack  300. 
lelil  report,  as  il  is  printed  in  ibe  Correipondanee  Inidite 
I  la  lUled  that  tlic  atinj  entered  Verona  at  day  brtak  on  the 
Which  it'oold  appear  lo  be  impracticable.  A'dpoleou  «t  St. 
d  Ibis  b;  a  pencil  note  into  midday,  and  on  Ibo  margin  of 
Iheword,  verified  {"viriBi],"  which  correipanda  wilb  tbe 

report,  as  it  is  pnblishcd  in  the  Uoniteur  of  Ibe  23rd  of  No- 
let,  AuRereau,   nbo  [irou;!li(  up  Ibe  rear,  was  onl^  a%  far  an 

break  on  the  8ib,  as  appears  bj  his  report  of  that  momlny 

rr.  ln£d..  t.  ii,  p.  278).     The  error  berc  noticed,  ia  one  oTtbe 

■oofs  of  the  carelessness  wilb  which  the  conpilaUoii  of  N>- 

Mndence  was  prepared  for  tbe  press  hj  general.Baanrato,  tlw 

'ieloires  el  Conqaetti  det  armiat  franpaiHi,  ■  work  of  tlie 

racy. 

Scott  represents  (v.  iii,  pp.  928,  229)  these  dnt  operUions 

u  unsuccessful,  and  Bonaparte's  sadden  relnm  lt>  Terou 
'  a  fiilnrc  in  his  attacks  of  the  6th  at  Fonteniva  and  Lcoova, 
ricnced  considerable  resistance,  and  it  is  amid  complaints  of 
r  misadventures,  and  miscarriages  of  difTorenl  aorta,  tbat  ha 
tie  name  uf  a  victory  for  bis  first  euconnler  wllh  Alvinai." 
ever  is  tliat  >'apoleon  represents,   both  in  bis  *Mclal  report 

ii,  p.  2i8)  and  in  his  memoirs  (Ugnlbolon,  L  Ui,  p.  388),  taU 
he  Brenia  as  highly  successful,  and  says  not  a  wwd  aboat  Um 

error  is  adopted  by  Lockarl  (t.  1,  p.  75). 

VMM  301. 

s  dc  Napoleon  (MootholoD,  L  ill,  p.  301).  On  IbU  oeeaihw 
apoleon  had  in  recollection  the  reproach  of  Caaar  lo  the  lOtli 
1  mutinied  at  Capna,  upon  being  ordered  to  Africa  after  tbe 
;n,  and  when  he  called  those  tcM^s  *'  Mlimt." 
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(8)  Tbb  acliun  at  Caldiero,  remarkable  for  afrording  the  flnC  inrt— i  ii 

which  Napoleon  failed  in  an  atUck  conducted  by  himMlf,  air  Wallarleal 

despatches  in  a  single  sentence  dedicated  to  a  miveprcientAtioB  lUIi^gii 

with  the  main  design  of  his  work  (r.  iii,  p.  232).    **  A  strong  Frandi  M- 

•ion  under  Massena  attacked  the  heighla  amid  a  storm  of  rain,  bnlfhrir 

most  strenuous  exertions  proved  completely  unsnooessftil,  and  lefllo  Ihtg^ 

neral  only  his  usual  mode  of  concealing  a  check,  by  railing  at  Iha  ik- 

mcnts.'*    Now,  not  only  had  Napoleon  nerer  before  felt  a  dwek,  hat  til 

perfiBctly  certain  that  on  the  occasion  upon  which  sir  .Waller 

intimates  he  had  experienced  a  check,  he  made  no  alluion 

•'  the  elements."    So  that  this,  the  first  instance  of  hii  fkllare»  ani  iflii 

reference  to  the  weather,  is  boldly  expanded,  by  the  wonder-worfciig 

of  romance,  into  a  common  liability  to  failure  in  hii  operaUontp  ani  a 

tablished  habit  of  «  railing  at  the  elements."    That  this  waa  not  an 

dental  or  careless  misrepresentation,  the  reader  will  admit  upon 

that  the  sneering  calumny  it  conveys  was  intended  to  extend  froaa  Ni 

1796  to  November  1812,  and  to  vilify  and  degrade  the  grandanr 

mity  of  the  Russian  campaign.    But  it  is  difficult  to  ooncelTO  by 

cess  of  moral  sentiment  a  biographer,  after  attending  his  hero  from 

to  a  degree  in  the  scale  of  glory  so  high  as  that  lo  which  Napolaon  hii  nv 

attained,  would  bring  himself  to  treat  his  name  with  sneers  and 

upon  his  first  exposure  to  reverse  and  misfortune. 

With  regard  to  the  simple  fact  of  Napoleon's  mentioning  among  i 
of  his  failure  at  Caldiero  the  unfavourable  slate  of  the  weather,  aoAllgh 
more  consistent  with  probability.  It  was  the  middle  of  ?l 
armies  were  close  under  the  snow-covered  Alps,  the  French 
facing  the  north,  when  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  to  that  quarter,  bWf 
probable  at  that  season,  would  have  all  the  effects  he  attribntee  lo  iL  Hi 
influence  of  the  weather  under  such  circumstances  might  he  Ulailialeily 
reference  to  abundant  instances  in  military  history.  Polyhina 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the  Trehia  as  mnch  to 
posurc  to  cold,  as  to  the  tactics  of  Hannibal.  (See  the  gsneral  Wstaiy  af  1^ 
lybiUB,  v.  iii,  c.  8).  Jomini  (Traill  des  Grandes  Opdiations,  L  viii,  p^l4 
gives  full  weight  to  this  obstacle  to  Napoleon's  snoeess  at  Galdiaob 
an  historian  who,  without  evidence,  would  undertake  to  donbCori 
mast  know  little  of  war,  and  feel  little  for  men.  Napoleon 
tnat  the  victory  belonged  to  Alvinii  (Monlholon,  t.  iii,  p.  394}. 
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(9)  This  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  army  after  the  sombat 
is  deduced  from  Napoleon's  narrative  at  the  time,  in  his  report  to  te^ 
rectory,  and,  subsequently,  in  his  dictation  to  Monlliolon. 


I 


I 

I 


of  reinfiirelng  this  meri  i       ,  i      pee!           >  fiwoe  Cor  tht 

•qpeditioB  agaiMt  Ireland,  under  (  (1           t.  Tlli»  c  5) ;  the 

of  which,  in  the  i  if       1                               f  of  their 

meaMy  was  obTioos,  and  II  iqr            (HMrfM* 

i;fiK,]^S54,ellMt6desGran(  t        ^1     ). 

vamb  m. 

|M0  IMiiepaliB  found  im  $mimk$o  in  the  Cflrieniendaine  JnM  t  ii»piM6* 
yhw  tt  iamia-dated  (d  to  fwad>  Jtmnwrft)  the  14th  of  Ifaveidwr.  Bztnola 
erU  Oder  the  eonect  date  (iSth)  wen  piAliihed  in  theHoiittenr  of  the 
|M  Mofenriwr.  On  the  margfai  of  hiieeyj  of  the  CprwjiBnieiiw  Infilli, 
made  yarioos  correotlona  at  ft.  Helena,  of  whleh»  In  leimhH  le 
It,  I  iMTe  ayailed  m jielt 

Paos  aM. 

4H)  fa  his  offleial  report  of  the  hfrtlle  of  Aroola(liOBll^ 
"Sft^  Naimleon  sajs,  he  had  left  Kifanataie,  in  YefOBa,  with  Ihiee 
mm*    ^  his  memoirs  (Ifontholon,  t.  lii,  p.  899),  hesigrs,  **  KOmaiBe  re* 
fprihmi  in  yerona,wUh  fifteen  hundred  men  ofellarms."    In  a  anheefiaBt 

hiaeryaUan,  dictated  at  St.  Helena  (llontholon,  t.  It,  ^  MSk),  he  npeatotibe 
last  statement — "  Kilmaioe  bad  in  Yerona  only  fifteen  hundred  men.'*  To 
reconcile  this  inconsistency,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  KJlmaine  had 

fifteen  hundred  men  upon  Napoleon's  leaving  him,  a  detachment  drawn 
the  army  or  blockade  raised  his  force  to  three  thousand  before  the  French 

ly  returned  to  Yerona.  Jomini  (Trait6  des  Ckandes  Operations,  t.  viii, 
f»  461)  says,  erroneously,  that  the  tiiree  thousand  men  were  all  drawn  flrom 
Ihe  army  of  blockade. 

PilGR  401. 

(12)  It  is  remarkable  that  Jomini,  on  both  occasions,  overlooks  the  strong 
abjections  slated  by  Napoleon  to  passing  the  main  river  ^eloio  the  mouth  of 
Ihe  tributary,  the  enemy  and  the  position  contended  for  being  above  (Trait4 
des  Grandes  Op^ations,  t.  viii,  p.  466).  In  fact,  a  fondness  for  the  appli- 
cation of  his  roles  and  maxims  too  often  induces  this  admirable  military 
historian  to  lose  sight  of  the  essence  of  things,  and  the  tme  point  of  the 
^ineslion  of  which  he  tresis. 

(13)  Napoleon  repeatedly  menUons  (Monthoien,  t,  iii,  pp.  400,  402)  that 
the  bridge  was  of  stone.  Jomini  (t.  viii,  p.  465)  states,  positively,  thai  it 
was  of  wood.  The  difference  is  not  material.  Bat  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Jomini  was  not  present  in  the  affair ;  and  further,  that  had  the  hridge  been 
of  wood,  the  Aostrians,  who  were  obvlonsly  aware  Of  ilie  Impertmoe  of  the 
post,  might  have  taken  up  the  planks  to  prevent  Ihe  peange  ef  the  Ranch, 
and  replaced  them  whenever  they  themsdves  wished  to  pass. 


^_ 
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(14)  Napoleon,  in  his  Memoirs,  makes  his  whole  force  at  Areoli 
thousand  men.  (Monlholon,  t.  iii,  p.  399.)  Adopting  the  nmaben  d  !»• 
mini*s  labular  statement,  and  deducting  the  estunated  loaies  In  Ihe  hellli  if 
Fontcniva,  and  the  combat  of  Caldiano,  with  the  flfteea  hnadreianMI 
under  Kilmainc  in  Verona,  his  force  at  Areola  would  not 
thousand  live  hundred  men,  including  the  reserre  of  catalry, 
act  on  the  causeways. 

Page  408. 


(15)  Napoleon  said  to  Las  Cases: — "For  example,  they 
during  the  night  at  Areola,  taking  the  post  of  a  oeolinel  who  haA 
asleep.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  story  of  a  citizen  or  a  pettifogger— cvtrii^ 
not  that  of  a  soldier.  The  author  of  it,  doubtless,  wished  to  ie  ■§ 
a  senrice,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  beantiAil  IhMlla 
net  he  attributes  to  me.  He  wrote  it  most  certainly  to  do  me  boooar;  M 
be  is  ignorant  thai  1  was  scarcely  capable  of  such  an  eiertloa.  I  wvlw 
much  fatigued,  and  was  probably  asleep  before  the  centioel  he 
(Memorial,  t.  vi,  p.  89.)  This  sorry  InTention  of  a  cit  or  an  allonwj 
hart  eagerly  adopts,  and  transfers  to  the  Tomato,  where  he 
imaginary  ccntinel  not  only  fast  asleep  (t.i,  p.  88),  but  fallen  om  Ms 

Page  411. 

(16)  In  constructing  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Areola, 
preliminary-  operations,  the  memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  Ufyetiil 
ct  t.  IT,  ch.  24. ,  observation  5),  his  reports  to  the  directory  of  the  iSli'Wl 
19(h  November,  (Corr.  In6d.  t.  ii,  p.  216,  and  Monitenr  of  the 
bor:,  his  letters  to  Carnot,  General  Clarke,  and  Bladame  Mnlron 
of  the  4th  and  9th  December),  the  ofQcial  report  of  Berthler  (Monileviftti 
3d  December),  the  history  of  Thibaudeau.  and  the  Tarions  aiiaiiwsf 
Jomini,  have  been  collated  and  relied  upon.  The  works  of  Sooll« 
Norvins,  liaylctt,  Thiers^  Desjardins,  Botta,  and  Alison,  with  the 
register  for  the  year,  VicCotres  et  Conquites,  and  the  Mi^mof rst  £mm 
iVEiat,  have  been  consulted.  This  last,  which  is  followed  devonlly  If  il^ 
son,  is  singularly  false  and  absurd,  both  as  to  facts  and  motlTCS,  lhe( 
confounding  the  events  of  one  day  with  those  of  another,  mi^oWifl 
;ind  effects,  and  attributing,  by  an  inference  drawn  wholly  fnm 
tions,  the  defeat  of  the  Austrlans,  not  to  the  conduct  of  Nepolesi  Hi  ttt 
valour  of  his  troops,  but  to  «  concealed  objects  and  secret  inloli|Mea'*  « 
the  part  of  Alvinzi  (t.  iv,  p.  74).  It  would  he  a  waste  of  !!■■»  anda 
misapplication  of  attention,  to  point  out  his  errors  in  detail;  ilia ( 
to  say,  that  his  account  is  totally  chimerical. 

That  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  spirited,  is  inpcrCBct  and  Ml  eTi 
(v.  iii,  p.  234,  et  seq.),  some  of  oversight,  some  of  design,  all 


'^Verona,  ii  mu'l  be  remcoiliered.  is  ou  Uie  left  bank  of  tbe 
ha  Mine  with  tlie  poiol  il  was  Bonaparte's  object  (o  atUck." 

,  Pxau  413. 

Uw  Hemolrs  of  Napoleon  (MoDtbolon  I.  iii,  p.  418)  it  i«  slatod, 
M'  returned  to  Terooa  (Ares  ilaji  afler  it  liid  led  lUere.  This  i» 
Jltlelt  there  the  creaiDg  ofihc  titb,  and  reinmed  the  oriernooD 
^  Ibo  three  intermediate  dajs  having  hecn  Riled  op  bj  the  battle 

The  nigbt  between  the  I'ilh  and  15lh  Ibey  marched  to  Ronco, 
Dd  16th  encamped  there,  Ibe  Ifilh  and  i7lh  the  same,  and  Ibe 
8tb  Ibejr  encamped  on  the  field  of  Ibe  last  daj's  action,  on  the 
rtbcAlpon.  Un(Uel8lh,  that  is, /'our  daj*  after  leaving  Verona, 
»ed. 

Pack  413. 
Ilher  in  the  orScial  report,  nor  in  the  potthnmoo*  acconni  ot  Na- 

it  staled  Ihst  Vanbois  was  sorpriaed  al  Bnssolengo.  But  at  St. 
jpoleoD  wrote  on  llio  margin  of  Vanbois'  report :  "  He  u>ai  tur- 
Ib  morning  uflhe  i7lh." 

Page  414. 
\htve  this  moment  rallied  and  reinforced  the  diflsion  of  Vauboii. 
Hletnoio,  An>;ercan  is  al  Verona,  Massena  near  Villa  Franca." 
'Napoleun's  ofricial  report  of  Ihe  lUlb  >'ot  ember  (Mouileur  of  the 
iber),  where  il  iii  said,  "  Masiena  is  near  Villa  Xova,"  an  error 
»  obviously,  for  Villa  Franea. 

!r  of  the  same  dale  [u  Josepliioo,  cited  in  Ibe  leil,  does  not  appear 
collection,  but  is  found  in  the  1st  toIuom  of  Booirieone  (p.  106). 
Ucily  is  guaraoleed  by  internal  evidence,  and  it*  dale  the  19lb  at 

Pace  417. 
mini,  Trailc  des  grandea  opirations,  L  viii,  p.  483. 
sm.  p.  484. 

Page  418. 
le  leller  to  General  Clarke  was  published  in  the  MoDilenroTlbeSth 
)er.  T be  presentation  of  the  colours  took  placeonthelilof  Jannarf 
;e  Moniteur  of  the  2Dd.  The  indifference  with  Wblcb  Bonaparte 
these  calumnies  is  apparent  from  the  light  and  carelew  toneofhlt 
he  directory,  in  acknowledgement  of  tbeir  formal  and  earnest  de- 
u  of  them.  II  is  dalcd  the  13tb  Angost.  •■  I  have  received  With 
Ihe  new  testimony  of  esteem  which  yon  have  given  me,  by  jonr 
le  Slsiof  July.  I  know  not  what  Ihese  genUemen,  the  editors,  harc 
e.  Theyaltacked  meat  Ihesametlme  IbeAiulriBDSdid.  Yanbave 
them  by  the  publication  of  your  l«Uer.  I  have  completely  bealea 
ans ;  so  that,  op  to  this  tine,  iheM  double  aUeci^  of  ow  eaegtaa 
rtuDalc." 
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(28)  See  Debate  in  the  Coandl  of  Five  Hnndrad  oa  the  SOIh  KbfHftv. 
1796.  (Monitear  of  Ihe  1st  December.]  Amoog  the  report!  to  wfchfc,  it 
IbU  campaign,  the  inTidlous  joarnals  of  Paris  gare  carrencj,  wmom  All 
General  Hocho  was  to  bo  sent  to  Italy  to  superMde  Kapoleon.  Tbeprffa- 
lence  of  tbis  rumour  drew  from  Hoche  a  letter  to  the  Miahlv  if 
Police  denouncing  it,  and  doing  ample  Justice  to  the  success  ami  asrilif 
ibe  conqueror  of  Italy.  The  letter,  which  Is  honourable  to  the  BCMOiy  if 
Ihe  writer,  is  cited  by  Thiers  (t.  viil,  p.  338),  and  Desjanlliis  (L  iT,  ^  179^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Paok  422. 

(1)  Lcttrcs  de  Napol6on  k  Josephine  etc.  Gollectioo  pabliahcd  by  F.! 
t.  i,  pp.  85,  87. 

(2)  M^moires  du  coratc  Lavalettc,  t  i,  p.  i93. 

(3)  «  General  Bonaparte  is  still  at  Milan,  confined  to  hU 
indisposition,  which  is  said  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  fall  of  hto 
the  battle  of  Areola.    He  has  been  out  bat  once,  and  then  to 
squadrons  of  cavalry  which  have  lately  arrived.'*    Milan  GowHeofl 
of  December  1706,  republished  in  the  Moniteor  of  the  SOIh.    The 
was  probably  received  when  he  was  forced  off  the  cameway  im  ii 
morass. 

Page  433. 

(i)  M6moires  du  comte  Lavalctte,  t.  i,  p.  193. 

(5)  Idem.  pp.  188,  191.  *'Ne\t  came  Salkowski,of  ohiTalrie  iali«,|» 
sionalc  enterprise,  and  of  a  temper  restless  and  romantic.  He  was  fhU  ifii- 
formalion,  spoke  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  was  n  tnw  Fain  Hi 
was  scarcely  emerged  from  infancy  when  he  Ibaght  fin*  tte  Mkalj  if  Hi 
country.  Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Warsaw  and  forced  to  fly»  he  «■§  ^ 
France.  lie  was  soon  sent  to  Constantinople,  in  the  eoHe  of  i 
The  committee  of  public  safety  wished  to  haTO  an  afenl  in  ladk; 
undertook  the  mission.  He  bad  scarcely  arriTed  at  Aleppo. 
lish  got  upon  his  trace,  and  had  him  robbed  hy  the  Anbt,  tai 
possession  of  his  instructions.  Escaping  from  their  hmdit  hi  Mini' ^ 
Paris,  and  then  obtained  letters  of  service  for  the  amy  of  Itaty.  He  miM 
duty  before  Mantua,  when  one  of  his  reports  to  the  adjntuit  |HNnlii 
under  the  eyes  of  the  general  in  chief.  The  aeH  day,  Snliawili  ««iiB 
aide  decamp.** 

(6)  Letter  to  the  directory  28th  of  December  1796.  Gorr.  Mi.  L  i,  p.  S*** 


W  Pack  430. 

plha  Milan  Gazette  of  Iho  41h  of  January  lTft7,  ropiiUluliei)  in  tlie 

ft  Ihti  2Glh. 

P*aK  43*. 

libf  Traiti  ifs  Gran(Ii>»  OiMtralJans,  1.  vIM.  p.  5i9),  »\m  Ibe  rqwrt 
irofUie  lOlh  of  January  1797.  in  Ihe  Honitear  of  Ihe  31(L 

Pagk  440. 

It  b  IcM  than  Ihe  eglimalo  of  Napoleon  id  his  Mcmojra,  which 
I  whola  force  of  Akinii  at  ninelj  »ii  or  a  hundicJ  Ihoiiunil  men. 
^il£  JeB  grandes  operations,  t.  tili,  p.  52G,  el  Vie  politique  et  n>i- 

Jtapoli^nn,  I.  i,  p.  1H3)  mabei  Ibe  army  under  tbe  order)  of  Al- 
IWr  more  than  forty  Uiou«aod  men,  etcliima  of  the  rorpfr  of 
fbi  Maniua,  which  he  eslimales,  ihc  sick  iocladcd,  al  tbirieenor 
^Diand  meu.  (Traite  dea  Grandes  Operations,  t.  viil,  p.  M5). 
)ijl  (p.  S17)  :  "irthc  director)'  had  bellcr  undenloud  Iheir  in- 
ff  would  have  ratted  the  effective  force  of  the  arm;  of  Ital;  to 
jkand  combalanls,  Bad  created  a  rcserre  of  twcntj  firo  or  tlilriy 
f*  All  this  for  Bonaparte  with  hi«  acknowledged  Buperiorily  of 
Ip,  and  th(>  Lish  spirit  of  his  troops,  to  contend  against  Bfly  Ave 
Dflcr  itcrLMlOil  or  ni'wij  recruited  Austriaos!  Hij  inconsHtency 
n  other  occasions,  tslsifies  bit  eitimates. 

General  Provcra  bad  been  taken  at  Caaiuu  the  day  after  tfaa  battla 
into.  He  had  given  proof  of  little  talent,  which  waa  the  real  caota 
«d  Napoleon  to  extol  him,  in  order  to  give  him  cradil.  ThU  nw- 
Provera  was  employed  again,  and  allowad  hiouelf  tube  taken  a  m- 
1,  at  the  Favorila.  One  ougbt  to  gnipect  the  pralset  of  an  enemj 
olil  after  hostilities  have  coated."    M£moirea  de  NapalAon  (Umt- 

Iv,  p.  341).  Napoleon  seems  not  only  to  have  delndad  the  Ana- 
inel,  bill  the  author  of  Waverlej,  who.  In  deacrlhing  Uie  dWil- 
id  advance  of  Alvinzi's  brcei,  says  (v.  Ill,  p.  348) :  "ProTcra, 
bed  for  bis  gallant  defence  ofCassano  during  the  aetlOD  of  Hil- 
Humanded  the  diviRioua  which  were  to  act  npoD  the  lower  Adife." 

Paor  44fl. 

lis  is  the  second  letter  in  Ibe  collection  pnhUibed  bf  F.  Didol,  !■ 
I  dated  23rd  Messidor,  year  IV,  answering  to  the  11th  of  Inly  ITM. 
Ite  was  the  12lh  of  January  1707,  at  ii  evident,  not  only  hon  tb 
wt  from  the  fact  that  in  the  HonitenroT  tbe  97lbo(  Janiiar^lVST, . 
of  this  dale  from  Napoleon  to  general  Clarke,  which,  (ho  UaMi 
is  word  for  word  the  same  with  thai  te  Jnatipbina.  Thefhw— 
lotfa  mpeclJDg  Masiena'i  mililary  i 
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bis  report  of  (his  afTair,  Napoleon  observed  of  Mmcua ,  "he  na 
reel  upon  the  enemy."    In  the  biographical  noticea  of  Maaaeni  Ub 
that  "  he  was  christened  by  Napoleon  the  qMitai  ehild  of  vidMy  ;*'Mia 
was  no  doobt  on  this  occasion   that  the  cbriatening  took  plaen.  Wm  h 
Bcrthfer's  report  of  the  battle  of  RiToli  he  speaks  of  Maaaenip  Iv  tefctf 
time,  as  "  V Enfant  gdte  de  la  vietotre.'*    In  the  chtracter  left  of 
ofQcer  by  Napoleon  it  is  observed:    "Ills  diipoaitioiis  for  attack  rat 
made  with  skill/ ' 

Pagb  450.  ^ 


(12)  When,  at  St.  Helena,  the  Emperor  did  General  Coaat 
honour  to  eichanire  watche-i  with  him,  he  impreaaed  a  glorloai 
on  his  present,— **  Take  it.  Bertrand,*'  said  he,  "itstmcfc  two  •' 
nig;ht  at  RiToli,  when  1  ordered  Joubert  to  altad.*'     (Prfeif 
par  Marchand,  p.  19).    This  anecdote  is  also  reoofded  by 
memorial  (t.  iii,  p.  40). 

Page  455. 

(13)  The  account  which  sir  Waller  Scott  fhmiabei  of  the 
the  column  of  Lusignan,  besides  its  importance  as  a  mlUtaiy 
gests  a  new  view  into  the  mysteries  of  natural  history  (t.  iii.  p.  W^ 
'*  Amid  (his  confusion  the  division  of  Lusignan,  which  was  the  mm 
of  the  Austrian  columns,  being  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  tha 
and  baggage  of  the  army,  had,  after  depositing  them  accofftffaif  la 
reached  the  heights  of  Rivoli,  and  assumed  a  poaitioo  in  the  iivtfil 
French.*'  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Alvinii  woall  fflv 
his  artillery  to  be  left  near  the  lake  of  Guarda,  while  be  was  lal^il 
battle  on  (he  plain  of  Rivoli  without  an  object  of  eomeqaeBoe.  It  aif  li 
inferred  that  be  had  it  deposited  on  the  lake  shore,  as  turtles 
eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  little  guns  for  the  neit 
obvious  inference  is  strengthened  by  Alison,  who,  althongh  ha  tas  Ml^ 
Arm  cannon  to  be  oviparous,  describes  them  as  endowed  with  Ike  AeiHvtf 
volition  and  locomotion;  an  opinion  which,  if  he  is  an  orthodoK  *'MW|" 
wc  may  suppose  prevails  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Ediabnrgh.  li  MimAi 
of  the  battle  of  Borglietto  this  ingenious  historian  says  (v.  Ht,  f  i^^M 
Napoleon  *'made  prisoners  twelve  hundred  men  and  five  pieoMof 

The  fate  of  captain  Rend  was  a  sad  and  cruel  one.    In  the 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  patriots,  and  horrible  to  relate,  m 
twoen  two  planks,  and  sawed  in  two  lengthwise  1 1    Bat 
cruel  n  a  Spanish  murderer  than  *'a  British  historian?"    Kit 
Lockhart  mangles  the  memory  of  Rent  (v.  i,  p.  88).     Sueh 
vailing  terror,  that  one  body  of  six  thousand  men.  ander  ReB#» 
to  a  French  officer,  who  had  hardly  five  hundred  nen  with 
making  Rend,  an  Austrian,  a  prisoner  and  a  poU      ■,  lo 
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of  Romance,  he  mnlUpUed  the  Amtriant  by  fooTi  and  the  Fnaeb 
Again*  ofthe  battle  of  the  FaTOrita,  this  eritical  and  comojettw 
aMerttt  on  the  same  page,  that  it  waa'^'a  hot  sUnaish,  reooried 
battle  of  St.  George;*'  an  aoHon  that  took  plaoe'  foor  montfai  pr»- 
at  it  eipressly,  recorded  in  his  own  hook  (p.  7S)«  What  wonid  ho- 
of the  fame  of  Scotland  in  history,  were  it  not  for  colonel  Napier. 

Pao£  459. 

(14)  This  is  related  on  the  anthority  of  goieral  Domanget,  who  was  a 
In  Massena*8  diTision,  and  shared  in  the  gl<Mries  of  tiito  Immortal 

PAon  4esu 

In  his  report  of  the  15lhof  Jannary,  giving  an  aeoonnt  of  his  pnrsolt 

ci,  lonbert  wrote :  "  I  have  followed  implicitly  yonr  dispositions  for 

igUaok  of  the  Corona.    The  snccess  has  been  beyond  my  hopes.    Three 

of  cannon,  foor  or  five  thousand  prisonen,  Alfiml  himself  pieeipU 

among  the  rocks,  and  escaping  nnattended  by  a  single  soldier  jsnoh  la 

of  the  resQlt  of  this  affair.*' 

next  day  be  wrote:  "  I  mentioned  to  yon  yesterday  that  ifo  had  made 

or  ll?e  thousand  prisoners,  but  I  can  assure  yon  they  exoeed  six  thea- 

/*  (Gorr.  isM.  t  ti.  pp.  389,  91.) 

Page  464. 

(16)  This  is  the  number  of  generals,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants, 
ntnmed  by  Berlhicr  in  an  ofQcial  list,  containing  all  their  names,  and  pub- 
Mdied  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  1st  of  February.  He  adds  :  **  this  list  is  not 
eomplete."  It  is  signed  and  cerliQed  by  *' Defresne,  the  adjutant  charged 
wUh  the  exchange  of  prisoners,"  and  by  Berthier  himself.  The  number  of 
Colonels  is  tal^en  from  the  statement  of  Napoleon.  Jomini,  always  disposed 
to  diminish  the  numbers  and  losses  of  the  Austrians,  the  allies  of  his  new 
master,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  makes  no  estimate  of  their  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  Rivoli campaign,  but  says:  'Mhe French  took  about  eighteen 
thousand  prisoners." — (Traite  des  Grandes  Operations,  t  Tiii,  p.  554.)  In 
the  Moniteur  of  the  30tb  January,  1797,  thei-e  is  appended  to  Napoleon's 
Beport  to  the  directory,  the  following  certificate  of  Berthier,  dated  at  Ye- 
rona,  the  19lh  January  :  "I  certify  that  in  the  different  battles  that  have 
laken  place  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  this  month,  the  list  of  the  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  passed  under  review  amounts  already  So  more 
than  twenty  thousand,  of  which  seven  hundred  are  cavalry,  and  that  others 
are  arriving  every  moment.  That  the  enemy  has  left  us  forty-four  guns 
with  their  caissons,  all  (he  baggage  of  General  Provera*s  column,  and  all 
the  colours  of  his  corps,  some  of  which  were  broken  by  the  enemy.  I  cer- 
tify that,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  General-in-Chief,  I  have  given 
in  charge  to  General  Key  a  column  of  twenty-thousand  prisoiiers  of  war. 
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lo  be  conducted  as  far  as  Grenoble,  by  couToyt  of  three  thootand 
marching  one  day's  distance  apart,  under  the  escort  of  the  58lh,  and  a 
dron  of  cavalry.*'  At  this  time  the  prisoners  and  trophies  taken  by 
and  Massena,  subsequently  to  the  16th,  conld  not  have  been 
less  reviewed  at  Verona. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Pagb  468. 


(1)  This  despatch  of  cardinal  Busca,  which  Is  fbond  in  the  Con*,  iiii^li 
p.  520],  enclosed  two  other  documents,  which  it  refers  to,  vis.:  aeopyif  tti 
letter  from  the  nuncio  at  Florence,  and  a  copy  of  Cardinal  Bosca's 
to  that  letter.  It  is,  therefore,  that  Napoleon  in  his  lettm  and 
luded  to  it  as  "  the  inlercepled  d$spateh»i  of  cardinal  Bnsca.*'  The  kNvtf 
the  nuncio,  and  the  answer  lo  it,  were  published  in  the  Monitev  •!  ll 
20th  February,  17§7. 

Paok  469. 

(2)  See  his  letter  to  Napoleon  of  the  30th  January  (Corr.  laM.  livf- 
538),  in  which  he  says :  "  1  arrived  yesterday  evening  at  Bologna.  whM  I 
await  your  orders.*' 

(3)  These  dates,  which  correspond  with  the  narrative  of 
(Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  464),  are  confirmed  by  his  correspondence  at 
His  lalest  letters  IVom  Verona,  at  this  period,  are  dated  the  Mil  af  ft- 
nuary ,  and  the  letter  of  Wurmser,  which  was  handed  to  Sermrier  hy  K1bH1» 
is  dated  the  29th  (Corr.  ined.  t.  il,  pp.  436,  42  and  65).  Agiinilii 
letter  of  the  30th  of  January,  Sermrier,  in  speaking  of  a  conferaaet 
held  with  Colonel  Wurmser,  observes  to  Napoleon  :  '*  I  adherad  to 
neral  conditions  which  you  offered  yesterday ^  I  promised  to  rendai 
account  of  his  proposal,  but  mentioned  that  the  answer  would  not  be 
in  less  than  four  days. '  *  Further,  in  a  despatch  of  the  1st  of 
Bolof^na,  Napoleon  mentions  to  the  directory  his  having  received 
munication  from  Serrurier  and  that  he  had  rejected  the  proposal  il 
(Corr.  in^d.  t.  ii,  p.  438.)  It  thus  appears  that  he  arrived  at 
from  the  head  quarters  of  Sermrier,  on  the  29th  January,  mud  on  dM  iif 
had  the  conference  with  Klenan.  The  establishment  of  Umm  dbll 
stages  in  Napoleon's  progress  from  Verona  to  Bologna  is  nutaWi  iB 
to  show  the  extent  of  error  into  which,  from  carelessncas  or 
sir  Walter  Scott  fell  in  his  account  of  that  event  In  the 
feeling  lo  give  a  version  of  Napoleon's  own  narrative,  he  makes  Mm  iif  to 
Klenan  (v.  iii,  p.  260) :  '*  To-morrow  I'  pass  the  Po,  and  Mich  apn 
Eome  ;'*  implying,  as  the  Po  was  about  tweivn  nilei  helow  MmUv  IhiA  It 
was  his  intention  to  slay  all  that  day  at  llantna ;  wh 
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:  "iiet  off  itUt  instant,  to  paw  the  Poland  I  march  iqionEone.*'  This 

tof  Sir  Walter,  if  not  corrected^  would  dimirb  all  the  tooeeedtaig  dMea 
eipedltioo. 
IM  the  next  passage  which  requires  noticei  is  more  eharaderistlo  of  this 
nferahle  novelist  and  detestable  historian.  BefSnring  to  the  geneicilty  of 
poleon  to  Wnrmser,  he  observes,  on  the  same  page:  "This  trait  of  fane- 
Uj  towards  a  gallant  bat  nnfortunate  enemy,  was  highly  honoiurable  to 
■qparle.  The  taste  which  dictated  the  stage  effect  of  the  cloak  may  he, 
iMd,  questioned."  It  required  the  exuberant  fancy  of  a  poegMStBO- 
K  to  see  a  theatrical  trick  in  the  ordinary  droumitance  of  an  dBeer 
■ring  his  cloak,  doring  a  journey  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  whUe  wfthfai 
h|y*8  ride  of  0ie  snow  covered  Alps.  iMead  of  seeking  for  stage  eOhet 
nUeon  seems  to  have  been  willing  to^Ht  the  delay  of  a  long  and  Ihdt- 
fffulaver  with  the  Austrian  Aide-de-CSlip;  and  anxkms  to  lethfankoow. 
In  proceeding  on  a  distant  expedition,  the  best  terms  which  Wnrmser 
jil  expect  The  trick  of  muffling  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  like  a  seeond- 
k  eetor,  never  occurred,  we  may  safely  affirm,  to  the  imaginatien  of  the 
heral,  while  it  was  probably  familiar  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  Wa- 
%tf,  who,  in  one  of  his  divinest  publications,  employs  it,  though  with  less 
UMi  usual  dexterity  and  grace.  "  Lord  Evendale  rode  In  the  rear  of  the 
igr  with  Major  Bellenden,  and  seemed  to  abandon  the  charge  of  Immediate 
■dance  upon  his  lovely  niece  to  one  of  the  insurgent  cavaliers,  whose 
ri  military  cloak,  large  flapped  hat  and  feather,  which  drooped  down 
ft  his  tace,  concealed  at  once  his  figure  and  his  features."  In  this 
■thing  masquerade,  Henry  Morton  carries  on  a  dialogue  of  several  pages 
h  the  beaulifal  Edith  Bellenden,  in  which  these  lovers  talk  to  and  at 
h  other  through  several  pages,  affecting  all  the  while  by  their  manner 
be  strangers.  *'  The  slage  effect  of  the  cloak,"  sir  Walter  had  a  perfect 
bl  to  assign  to  the  hero  of  **  Old  Mortality,"  even  in  the  midst  of  summer ; 
t  the  lovers  of  truth  and  taste,  must  equally  protest  against  his  transferring 
e  stale  trick  to  the  generous  conqueror  of  Wurroser. 

Page  473. 

[4}  Respecting  this  act  of  unparalleled  generosity  andself  denial,  sir  Waiter 
}tt  expresses  himself  in  the  following  singular  and  significant  manner  (v. 
p.  261).  **  This  self  denial  did  Napoleon  as  much  credit  nearly  as  his 
tlory,  and  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  narrative,  which,  often  called  to  stig- 
iize  bis  ambition  and  its  consequences,  should  not  be  tlie  less  ready  to 
(erve  marks  of  dignified  and  honourable  feeling.  The  history  of  this  re- 
irkable  man  more  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  romantic  and  improbable 
lories  imputed  to  the  heroes  of  the  romantic  ages,  than  to  the  spirit  of  chi< 
Iry  which  contributed  to  them ;  but  in  this  instance.  Napoleon's  conduct 
Wurmser  may  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  the  Black  Prince  to  bis  royal 
isoner.  King  John  of  France." 
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Here  a|»i»ear9  to  be  a  rormal  apolo;:y,  on  Ihe  pan  of  air  Waller  Scoll,| 


not  omiltiug  id  Ills  narralive,  all  meDtion  of  IhU  liMlaiioe  ofXapol— 'a 
iianimity.  Would  a  biographer  of  Ibe  Black  Prince  think  of 
for  the  meDtion  of  bis  generous  treatment  of  King  Joiia  ?  Hanie.  Ihn  i 
man  of  Sir  Walter,  certainly  oflfcrs  no  svcb  apology  in  hia  hittMy; 
Poly  bins  cicusc  himself  for  relating  instance!  of  the  ■ 
nence  of  Siipio.  But  it  may  be  asked,  to  whom  it  thia  apdofj 
Not  to  the  mass  uf  his  readers  certainly ;  lor  he  could  aol  auppoae  Ihal 
people  of  Great  BriUin,  or  of  any  other  country,  woold  be  anwOliBg  Ini 
template  an  act  of  magna nim it) ,  by  whomsoever  perConned.  Lei  Ihii 
lion  be  answered  as  it  may,  sir  Waller  not  only  pleads  ToriHi 
cndeavonrs  to  descr\'e  it.  from  the  tribunal  to  which  he 


swerable,  by  following  up  thia  |^tssion  in  favour  of  hia  hero,  with«%1 

feK 


slant  elfort  to  counteract  its  effect.    Alleging  that  this  crediUble 

not  lie  omitted  in  his  narrative,  he  adds  **  which  called  to  atigaatue  hl|j 

hilioD  audits  consequences,  etc/'     Now,  up  to  thia  point  of  hiA 

neither  Napoleon's  ambition  nor  its  consequences  have  hem  rii| 

So  that  his  real  meaning  may  be  fairly  interpreted  in  these  words:  "I 

nut  have  the  face  to  suppress  the  mention  of  this  generous  eondact  of  %^ 

I>oleon.    It  was  a  fact  too  well  known  and  too  interesting  to  he 

misrepresented ;    but  1  have  taken  care  to  obscure  Its  Inaln  hy 

against  him  vague,  violent,  and  prospective  imputations  of  mlKhicTOini 

eiecrablc  ambition;  and  by  intimating  that  the  fact  inqoeatloniaan 

of  rare  and  accidental  generosity  in  the  history  of  this  remnrkabla  m 

By  his  distant  reference  to  an  event  in  the  fourteenth  ccntafy«  it 
appear  that  he  fairly  despaired  of  flnding  any  thing  like  ■  panllello  lbe( 
duct  of  Napoleon,  in  the  recent  annals  of  English  princes  ;  while  he  i 
for;;ct  that  King  John  was  conveyed  to  London,  there  detained  a 
veral  years,  and  not  released  until  he  had  subscribed  a  dkhononrabte  i 
and  that  the  personal  courtesies  which  be  received  from  his 
were  ei tended  to  him.  more  in  his  character  of  monarch  than  of 
^llume.  Edward  the  3d,  chap.  16).  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  ailhangh  ft 
was  the  ilesirc  of  his  government  that  ho  should  treat  Wnrmser  wftk  Wr 
common  severity ;  and  though,  by  the  confession  of  General  Kli 
it  in  his  power  to  compel  him  in  three  or  four  day^  to  sorrender  i 
ally,  vindicated  his  character,  justlflcd  his  conduct,  asMried  hto  cl 
nllovitited  his  misfortunes. 

The  letter  of  the  directory,  enclosing  a  decree  against  Wnim 
French  emigrant,  and  authorizing  Napoleon  to  enforce  it,  may  If 
Ihe  2a  vol.  of  the  Corr.  incd.  (p.  53).  His  refhsal  to  comply  wUk  H,  It  atfh 
niunicatcd  in  hi**  despatch  of  the  3d  of  February  17W,  published  In  A9 
Moniteur  of  the  13th. 

(5)  This  letter  to  Cardinal  Mattel,  appears  to  bedaled22dluiMry,tlV« 
and  is  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  22d  February. 


ArHNvljl*  8^9 

Paw  474. 

(6)  The  prodamaUon,  dated  <^  letogMi  lamurf  Sl»  17t7/'  and  the  Ma- 
nifesto, dated  the  neit  day,  are  pabliihed  In  the  lloaiteiir  of  the  ITIh  Fe- 
broary.  The  time  of  Yictdr*!  nitevh  to  ImoUils  iMMbid  hy  riiMIMi  lo 
Napoleon's  letter  to  the  directory  ot di^  iil  tfAnOtiy.  (Cdit.  fU^  ^%)h 
439.)  *'  I  have  caused  Yictor's  dltUdb  fo  lUarth  tUI  Mitttbff  fefr  inbh/itk 
first  town  in  thd  BUIes  6t  the  iPope.'* 

(7)  Norrins  (L  f ,  p.  240)  nteuttiMB  tiiH  teggMM  dt  ntfMit.  kai  Ui* 
trasto  it  with  his  assertion  in  bis  Memoin,  that  the  dlnetoiy  Whhed  lb|Mil 
ata  6nd  to  the  temp6ral  soreinelgnty  if  ttie  1^  ;  tiiilpiyttty,  tM 

reproach  against  his  got«rnment»  a  MtgA  ^Hfhleh  he  hlhiMtt eifclBfttiflirt  ahi 
proposed.  But  the  desire  of  the  difeetogy  to  orerthrow  the  tenponl  dhmi- 
nion  of  tlie  Pope,  was  originally  oonoehred  hj  them,  was  kmf  ehwishei, 
and  was  repeatedly  expressed  In  their  despalcties;  while  thb  propeittioh  of 
Napoleon  was  suddenly  provoked  by  the  inleicepted  despatehei,  IrrflMlhf 
proclamations,  and  hostile  conduct  d  the  Court  of  Eom>  was  bat  omm  aaifc- 
tioned,  and  was  voluntarily  and  immediatily  ahandooed  by  lis  nAar* 

(8)  Napoleon's  moral  perceptions  in  war,  were  as  clear  and  penetrating 
as  bis  military  glances.  The  distinction  which  he  drew  on  this  occasion, 
between  the  conduct  of  the  Pavians  and  of  the  people  of  Faenza,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  although  it  did  not  occur  to  his  troops,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  just.  In  his  notes  upon  Caesar's  Commentaries,  published  by 
Marchand  (Precis  etc.  p.  52],  he  censures  the  lloman  conqueror,  for  dis- 
regarding this  noble  distinction  between  Justice  and  cruelty,  in  putting  to 
death  the  senators  of  Vannes.  "It  is  impossible  not  to  execrate  the  conduct 
of  Caesar  towards  the  senators  ot  Tannes.  The  people  of  Tannes  had  not 
revolted.  They  had  furnished  hostages,  aud  promised  to  live  in  quiet. 
But  they  were  in  possession  of  all  their  liberty  and  rights.  Doubtless,  they 
had  given  Csesar  cause  to  make  war  on  them,  but  not  to  violate  the  law  of 
nations  in  relation  to  them,  aud  to  abuse  his  victory  in  a  manner  so  atro- 
cious." 

(9)  ''The  laws  of  war  would  have  authorised  me  in  delivering  up  this 
unfortunate  city  to  pillage;  but  how  could  I  make  up  my  mind  to  punish 
with  such  severity  a  whole  city,  for  the  fault  of  a  few  priests  ?* '  Report  of 
Napoleon  to  the  directory,  dated  the  4th  February.— Moniteur  of  the  13th, 
1797. 

Page  477. 

(10)  The  report  above  cited,  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (llontholou»  t.  W., 
p.  9),  and  Jomini,  (Traitd  des  Grandes  Optotions,  t.  viii.,  p.  569). 

11)  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t,  iv.p.  11),  conflraied  by  notice- 
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from  faenza,  Jinigaglia,  Ravenna,  Jcsaro,  and  Ancona,  pubUfbcd  in  llf 
Monileur  or  the  19th  i&larcb,  1707. 

Page  479. 

(12)  These  statements  respecting  Ancona,  foond  in  Napoleon*!  Vcaain, 
(Monlholon,  t.  iy.  p.  12),  are  conflrmed  by  his  despatch  to  the  directory  if 
the  15th  February,  1797.    (Gorr.  inM.  t.  ii,  p.  540.) 

(13)  See  the  rctom  of  ordnance  and  military  itorei  taken  at 
signed  by  General  Dommartin,  and  published  in  the  Monitenr  of  the 
February,  1797. 

(14)  Letter  of  Messrs.  Tinet  and  Monge  to  the  directory,  dated  the  14lk 
February,  and  inserted  in  the  Monileur  of  the  28th. 

Page  480. 

(15)  This  letter  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Gorr.  inM.  (t.  ii,  p.  539).  Itii 
addressed  *'  For  our  dear  son,  General  Bonaparte/'  who  had  a  fbrtnight  fta- 
fore  been  represented,  on  the  word  of  his  Holiness,  as  worse  than  the  leaden 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

(16)  See  Memoirs  of  Xapolcon  (Montholon,  t.  iv,  p.  14),  the  proclaaMliM 
of  the  same,  and  the  decree  of  the  directory  confirming  it,  published  la  thi 
Monitcur  of  the  20th  February,  1797.  Also  the  despatch  of  Napotooa. 
(Gorr.  iu6d.  t.  ii,  p.  541.) 

Page  483. 

(17)  From  this  observation  it  might  seem  that  the  acquisition  of  SL  Piene, 
recommended  by  Napoleon  to  the  directory  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  April 
(Sec  note  ante  ch.  7,,  was  regarded  solely  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  whh 
or  design  of  the  French  government  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  Meditcm- 
ncan.  Dut  in  that  case,  as  the  wish  was  never  concealed,  his  langnafi 
would  have  been  more  explicit.  Besides,  in  reference  to  the  object  in  Tiev, 
lie  w  ould  never  have  thought  St.  Pierre  more  valuable  than  Sardinia  ui 
Corsica  both  together ;  the  latter  island  containingy  as  he  himself  flIaKs 
( Montholon,  t.  iv,  p.  02),  "  the  three  great  roads  of  St.  Florent,  Ajacdo,  aal 
Porto  Yecchio,  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleets.'* 

Page   489. 

(18)  In  a  communication  from  Rome,  of  the  4th  March  1797,  published  la 
the  Monitcur  of  the  2nd  ol  April, the  following  observations  occur:  "The 
most  singular  spectacle  w  hich  has  been  exhibited  at  Aome  for  a  long  time, 
is  afforded  i»y  the  Generals  Victor  and  Lannes,  visiting  the  wondcn  of  Ihs 
arts,  escorted  by  their  hussars  and  dragoons.  The  people  could  nol  satialr 
themselves  with  ^^a/ing  at  tliese  h-oops.  They  admired  their  warlike  appear- 
ance, and  still  more  their  liumaue  and  polished  manners.  They  eipcdcd  la 
see  a  spccirsofsa^a^'c;  liko  Mm  paiidours,  after  the  description  that  had 
!:;ivcn  of  the  I'l euch      lUoy  coufc»sed  tliey  were  deceived.' ' 


(19)  See  the  tddreM  of  llMige,  aad  tiM  aifim  •€  On 
Marino,  In  the  Moniteor  of  the  6Ch  MMi  1797. 

(20)  In  a  letter  of  the  iSth  Fehnuiy,  to  te  «raelonr,  Wif  eiwi  ajii  t 

"  I  informed  yoo  in  my  laat  deapateh.  that  the  tmkm  i  mi^iiiti  ya>  havi 

sent  me,  makeonly  nineteen  thooHndawB.    Theafnlilar  ifwarhaiJM 

written  to  General  KelleraMoui,  to  kaep  with  Um  two  thoMMd  of  thii|» 

and  to  send  liaok  a  regiment  of  caraliyto  the  amqr  of  On  Ihiwi.    ThoiJ^ 

thirty  thousand  men  yon  annoonoed' to  mo  an  lednood  lo  tefOHtoM  ttdv» 

sand;  a  beantiM  reinforcement  for  tbo  amy  of  Italy T'    fkom ^Is  U 

would  appear  that  the  regiment  of  ecraby  was  not  teat  bach.    Ih  hie  Mo- 

moirs  (Montbolon,  L  iv,  p.  29),  the  aggregate  of  theio  refaifonenoaii  li 

suted  at  nineteen  thousand,  without  vefiMreiiee  lo  the  two 

by  Kellermann. 

Paob  49S.  ^ 

(21)  InspeaktaigofthecaptdnoflU«lHi,8irWalter0oolt 
other  bold  pnerilUies,  this  thai  IbUowa:— ''  Their  cvpidl^  waaotlMaiJif 
their  artiste  exercising  their  ingenoity.  In  do? ttlng  moans  te  ont  flpon  .tiMI 

wall  and  carry  off  the  fresco  paintings  by  Titian,  of  the  wars  between  tbo 
Gods  and  the  Giants,  at  all  risks  of  destroying  what  coald  nerer  be  replaced. 
Luckily  ibo  altempt  was  found  totally  unadylsable."  (v.  ill.  p.  262.) 

If  the  desire  of  the  French  to  dcTise  means  of  remoying  these  frescos  was 
a  proof  of  Ibeir  cupidity,  their  refraining  from  the  attempt,  because  it  was 
found  unadyisable,  is  a  proof  that  their  cupidity  was  restrained  by  an  en- 
lightened forbearance.  In  imputing  their  liberal  desire  to  cupidity,  tho 
author  of  Waverley  is  both  absurd  and  unjust,  for  besides  that, Mantua  was, 
as  he  admits,  the  citadel  of  Italy,  and  exposed,  of  course,  to  frequent.bom- 
bardmcnls ;  from  the  low  and  watery  situation  of  the  place,  these  frvscoa 
were  liable  to  premature  destruction.  Beckford,  who  visited  liantna  six- 
teen years  prior  to  this  siege^  observed  of  the  paintings  in  the  Ducal  palaoea; 
— **  being  painted  in  fresco,  upon  damp  neglected  walls,  each  year  diminislies 
their  numbers,  and  every  winter  moulders  some  beantifhl  figure  away.** 
(Beckford's  luly,  letter  9th.)  The  truth  is,  the  French  artiste,  sneered  at 
by  the  great  noyelist,  wished  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy,  these  fiunoos 
Frescos.  Unluckily  for  the  sincere  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arte,  their  laudable 
wish  could  not  be  gratified,  and  these  master-pieces  of  Titian*s  rich  and 
glowing  touch,  are  now  probably  faded  away  among  the  tilings  that  have 
been. 

Page  494. 

^22)  The  letter  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dnvivter  to  too  weUoiptOHed  te  ho 

omitted  altogether. 
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"  The  directory  has  read,  Citizen,  with  the  most  lively  ioterett,  the  M- 
liant  details  of  the  combat  you  sustained  in  presence  of  yoor  troops,  wilka 
chiefofllalans  who  dared  to  defy  yon.  Inflamed  by  your  example,  yoir 
squadron  overthrew  the  corps  of  the  enemy  which  was  opposed  to  thCB. 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  valour  of  commanders  like  you  ensure!  Ticlory  lo 
their  men.*' 

"Amongst  the  instances  of  generous  courage  in  the  war  of  Italy,  which  ttt 
government  delights  to  remember  and  distinguish,  is  that  one  with  which  ii 
now  expresses  to  you  its  satisfaction."  Language,  elegant  aud  spirited  like 
this,  is  a  better  recompense  and  a  stronger  excitement,  than  the  cold  aid 
lumbering  jargon,  the  invariable  whereas  and  resolved,  of  a  congressioBil 
or  parliamentary  vote  of  thanks. 

Pagr  490. 


(23)  The  strong  and  well  dcflned  colours  In  which  the  portrait 
is  delineated,  are  not  more  beautiful  than  they  are  true  to  natnre.  On  ttt 
opening  of  Wurmser's  first  campaign,  wben  Mas«ena  was  forced  down  froa 
llivoli  to  the  Mincio  by  the  torrent  of  Austrian  numbers,  it  iftill  be  remem- 
bered, that  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon:  **  Send  me 
seven  or  eight  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  I  uiiii  almost  engage  to  retake  m§ 
positions  in  the  morning/*  The  unskilful  mode  of  his  attack  at  St.  Uidial 
has  already  been  alluded  to. 

(24)  So  just  was  this  observation  respecting  the  military  character  of 
AugercaUy  that  the  very  night  after  the  great  and  well  earned  victory  of 
Lonato,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  describing  his  situation  as  desperate.  **  I 
shall  be  attacked  in  the  morning,  by  troops  fresh  and  greatly  superior  in 
number.  Our  men  arc  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  without  subsistciice. 
If  you  do  not  send  mc  troops,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  maintain  myself, 
hoiii-ever  willing  the  soldiers  may  be  to  fight.'*  "  1  beg  yon  to  tell  me  what 
1  am  to  do  in  case  I  am  obliged  to  retreat,  and  upon  wliat  point  1  must  (all 
back  with  my  men."  Instead  of  being  attacked  on  the  next  day.  Napoleon 
had  time  to  collect  his  whole  force  at  Castiglionc,  and  the  day  after  defeated 
Wurmscr. 

Pauk  408. 

^3>5)  For  these  characters,  the  3lcmoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon.  t.  iii,  pp. 
227,  31G,  and  466),  may  be  referred  to. 


TIIK   END. 
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